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ADDRESS. 


The  difficulty  of  a  first  address,  whether  personal  or  literary,  is 
acknowledged  by  all ;  bat  jtke  difficulty  of  a  last  address  is  infi- 
nitely greater ;  and  at  this  moment  we  fiad  it  even  oppressive. 
It  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  deference,  the 
singular  favours  with  which  our  Work  has  been  honoured  from 
the  most  illustrious  quarters;  we  should  be  extremely  ungrateful 
not  to  recollect,  also,  that  general  patronage  which  has  distin- 
guished it,  from  its  oommencemenL  But,  mutability  is  the 
character  of  all  terrestrial  things.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  persons  as  well  as  properties  change ;  soar  is  the 
Literary  Panorama  an  exception.  Of  the  Gentlemen  origi- 
nally engaged  in  concocting  it,  some  have  been  called  to  distant 
situations,  which  they  now  fill  with  honour  and  advantage,  as 
principals;  some  have  obeyed  the  call  general  to  mortals,  leaving 
their  coadjutors  to  lament  their  loss ;  and  the  survivors,  though 
still  at  their  posts,  plead  in  declining  health  an  undeniable 
apology  for  diminished  exertions. 

But,  our  duties  are  not  diminished;  and  finding  ourselves, 
under  existing  circumstances,  unable  to  accomplish  all  the  pur- 
poses we  have  ever  had,  and  still  have  in  view,  we  have  coalesced 
with  another  Work  of  the  same  principles  and  sentiments  as  our 
own  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  connection  will  justify  the  adage,  vis 

UN1TA  FORTIOR. 

When  the  Literary  Panorama  was  instituted,  the  condition 
of  Britain  was  that  of  extreme  pressure  from  external  violence  : 
from  a  foe  at  once  malignant  beyond  common  malice,  and  tyran- 
nical beyond  common  oppression :  we  have  seen  that  foe  sub* 
dued ;  and  we  have  had  the  honour  to  foretell  the  progress  of  bis 
downfal,  almost  step  by  step,  and  month  by  month;  we  have 
seen  his  ruin  ensured  by  his  excess,  and  his  friends— friends  at 


least  to  his  fortune,  repulsed  from  bis  side  by  bis  own  haughti- 
ness, till  "  bis  star"  set  in  blood.  We  have  seen  the  ferocious 
become  a  supplicant  and  a  prisoner,  although  his  inveterate 
decrees  were  among  the  first  public  events,  which  it  was  our  duty 
to  record.  We  found  our  Country  involved  in  war  :  with  infinite 
satisfaction  we  leave  it  in  peace.  We  then  did  our  duty,  by 
supporting  with  our  humble  powers  the  deans  of  national  protec- 
tion; and  we  have  subsequently  discharged  the  same  duty  by 
•giving  a  faithful  and  free  opinion  on.  the  conduct  incumbent  on 
.our  countrymen,  in  otder  to  secure  the  most  valuable  advantages 
offered  them  by  the  present  tranquillity. 

Gar  Readers  will  have  perceived  that  of  late  our  attention 
<ha$  been  much  increased  in  reference  to  British  Commerce,  and 
lo  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  from  various  quarters  of  the 
globe:  these  communications  will  be  continued,  and  with  invigo- 
rated effect ;  including  also  the  continuation  of  that  Continental 
Intelligence  for  which  our  Work  has  stood  pre-eminent.  They 
will  flow  be  transferred  to  . 

THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

LITERARY  PANORAMA, 

Published  by  Mr.  Cdlbubn,  Public  Libbary,  Conduit  Strert; 
Bbll  and  Bradfutb,  Edinburgh  ;  and  J.  Cumwng,  Dublin. 

To  this  connexion  we  entreat  permission  to  refer  our  valued 
Correspondents,  as  well  literary  as  commercial;  and,  again 
expressing  Qur  gratitude  to.  them,  and  to  the  Public  at  large,  for 
numerous  and  highly  valued  favours,  we  most  respectfully  take 
our  leave. 

July  1,  1819. 


TO  THE  READERS  AND  FRIENDS  OF 

THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 


The  Proprietors  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  beg 
leave  to  acquaint  the  Readers  and  Friends  of  the  Literary 
Panorama/ that  in  consequence  of  the  union  which  has 
taken  place  between  that  work  and  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  those  important  Political  and  Commercial 
Papers  which  have  hitherto  distinguished  the  Literary 
Panorama,  will  in  future  appear  exclusively  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  the  next  Number  of  which  will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  August,  under  the  title  of 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

AND  LITERARY  PANORAMA, 

Embellished  with  a  fine  Portrait,  accompanied  by  a  Me- 
moir, of  the  Right  Hon.  6.  Canning,  M.  P. ;  and  enrich- 
ed by  a  variety  of  Original  Communications ;  Biographi- 
cal Memoirs ;  Poetical  Compositions ;  Criticisms  on  New 
Publications ;  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence ;  In- 
ventions; Discoveries;  New  Acts,  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports ;  Reviews  of  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  the  Drama ; 
Literary,  Medical,  Chemical,  Agricultural,  and  Commer- 
cial Reports ;  Historical  Digest  of  Political  Events  ;  In- 
cidents ;  Promotions,  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  &c. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  this  Work,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  it  has  uniformly  sustained  a  high  literary  character, 
men  of  the  first  eminence  having  from  its  commencement 
been  strenuous  in  enriching  its  pages  with  their  com- 
munications; and  that  independent  of  its  being  a  faithful 
chronicle  of  the  great  political  events  of  the  times,  and  an 


accurate  record  of  domestic  and  family  history,  it  forms 
a  complete  register  of  every  novelty  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  letters,!  equally  acceptable  to  the  scholar  and  the 
philosopher,  to  the  man  of  leisure  and  the  man  of  business. 
Established  on  the  principles  of  sound  patriotism,  it  pecu- 
liarly recommends  itself  to  all  real  lovers  of  their  country, 
as  a  popular  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  political 
truth,  and  as  the  best  antidote  to  a  Magazine  distinguished 
for  sentiments  tending  to  encourage  disaffection  and 
infidently,  and  consequently  subversive  of  all  our  exist- 
ing political,  religious,  and  social  institutions* 


THE  HALF  YEARLY  VOLUME 

For  1819,  just  completed,  is  illustrated  with  Portraits  of 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  Esq. 

REV,  R.  C.  MATURIN, 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  Esa. 

LADY  CAROLINE  LAMB, 

SIR  JOHN  FLEMING  LEICESTER, 

MADAME  DE  GENLIS. 

AND  CONTAINS  THE  FOLLOWING  INTERESTING  PAPERS : 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Lord  Byron's  Juvenile  Poems,  with  numerous  specimens,  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;  Culloden  Anecdotes,  John  Roy 
Stewart,  James  M'Gregor,  Mr.  Grant  Ac.  Ac.j  Knights 
Templars,  enemies  to  Christianity,  Cambrian  Antiquities ;  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  Qn  Public  Schools ;  New  Pilgrim's  Progress;  the 
Pythagorean  Reformers;  Remarkable  Confession  of  a  condemned 
Malefactor ;  Seetzen's  Travels  in  Arabia  Felix ;  On  the  Language 
of  an  Historian ;  Causes  of  the  Variation  in  the  Climate;  Hamlet 
and  the  Grave-digger ;  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons,  Walter 
Scott,  Richard  Gough,  David  Garrick,  P.  Curran,  Lord  Avon- 
more,  &c.  &c-;  Dog  of  Galloway;  Medicinal  Properties  of  Gold; 
Fossil  Tree;  Captain  Duff  on  the  Dry-rot;  Monsieur  Dapin  on 
the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth ;  Mount  Edgecombe  ;  the  Jetee  of 
Cherbtug;  Original  Critique  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  Grainger's  Poem 
of  the  Sugar  Cane ;  Mr*  Jenkin  on  Planetary  Motion ;  New 
Theory  of  Gravitation;  Hungarian  Gypsies;  Sabina,  or  Scenes  at 
<ke  Toilette  of  a  Roman  Lady  of  Fashion ;  Sketches  of  Trinidad 
and  the  Mouth  of  the  Oronoco ;  Professor  Pictet  on  the  use  of 


Machinery  hi  Manufactures ;  Increase  of  the  Poor  Rates.;  Con- 
duct of  Historians;  Memoirs  of  Peter  Gale  Faux,  Stenographer 
and  Patriot;  A  Cockney  Pastoral;  M.  G.  Lewis's  Letter  to  his 
Father  in  defence  of  the  Monk';  Observations  on  the  Annals  of 
the  Fine  Arts ;  Red  Snow  ;  Dwarf  of  Naples ;  Remarks  on  the 
Copyright  Act ;  The  Vampire,  a  Tale ;  A  Pedestrian  Tour  round 
Florence ;  Luther's  Goblet;  Plan  for  supply  of  London  with  Pro- 
visions ;  Madame  de  Stael  oti  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Camoens ; 
Fashionable  Phraseology ;  Currents  and  Whirlpools ;  on  the  Esta- 
blishment of  a  Public  Market  for  Literature;  The  Newtonian 
System  defended ;  Origin  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  Fascinating  Power 
of  Serpents ;  Pearl  Fishery  of  Panama ;  Marriage  of  Figaro  ; 
Character  of  Cleopatra  by  Madame  de  Stael ;  Tour  of  the  Austrian 
Archdukes  in  England ;  On  the  -Theatrical  Representations  of  the 
Ancients  %  Ghent  in  1817  ;  On  the  Practicability  of  a  NE.  and 
N  W.  Passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Remarks  on  a  late  Exhi- 
bition of  Chalk  Drawings ;  Mr.  Treadgold  on  the  Decay  of  Timber ; 
National  Medals;  Whale  Fishery:  The  Italians,  Mr.  Bucke  and  Mr. 
Kean ;  Who  was  Junius?  ;  Modern  Standard  of  Genius ;  Lord  By- 
ron's Travels  in  Greece ;  Remarkable  Prophecy  of  the  Appearance 
of  Luther ;  Memoir  of  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  the  celebrated  Antiquary: 
also  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  Arabic  Professor ;  Considerations  on  the 
Poor  Laws;  Curious  particulars  of  Sir  R.  Maxwell,  of  Orchard- 
ston;  On  the  Poetry  of  Walter  Scott ;  Life  of  Tom  Brown  theelder ; 
Monsieur  Biot's  Voyage  to  the  Shetland  Islands  ;  on  the  Practi- 
cability of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank ;  Portrait  of  Aspasia,  by 
Madame  de  Stael;  Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  Herculaneum  MSS. ;  The 
Eloquence  of  Silence ;  Evils  of  Exquisite  Sensibility ;  Spring,  a 
Poem,  from  the  German  of  Von  Kleist ;  On  the  American  Trade 
with  China ;  On  Ringing  out  the  old  Year ;  Notices  of  Danish 
Literature;  English  Maimers  in  the  17th  Century;  Professor 
Bode's  Remarks  on  Meteorology ;  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Von  Kleist;  Saving  Banks  first  established  at  Hamburgh ; 
On  Blight,  and  the  Transmigration  of  Insects ;  Condition  of  the 
Highland  Peasantry ;  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  Moravian 
EphCopacy ;  Who  was  Junius  i  second  letter ;  Anecdotes  of  John 
Cleland ;  Remarkable  EVente  in  English  History ;  Allegorical 
Declaration  of  Love ;  A  Peep  into  a  Barber's  Shop  of  Anti- 
quity ;  &c.  &c  Ac. 

REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

With  interesting  Extracts. 

Hon.  Horace  Waipde's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  Cole,  Ac.  Gour- 
gaud's  Campaign  of  1816;  Antar,  an  Arabian  Tale ;  Stebbing's 
Minstrel  of  the  Glen ;  Present  State  of  Musical  instruction ; 
Barrow's  Arctic  Voyages;  Time's  Telescope  for  1819;  Clap- 
ham  on  the  Pentateuch;  Monk's  Vindication  of  the  Uaivenity 
of  Cambridge;  Ferrari  on  Singing;  Golowin's  Japan;  Hu- 
man Life,  a  Poem,  by  Mr.  Rogers;  Art  of  French  Cc 


tion;    Ximenes,   and  other  Poems;    Memoirs  of   Las  Casas'* 
Valpy's  Delphin  Classics ;  Campbell's  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets ;  Durovernum,  by  Arthur  Brooke  ;  Clarke's  Scandfaavia ; 
Fitzclarence's  Route  across  India ;  Captain  Burney's  History  of 
North-Eastern  Discoveries ;  Watkins's  Memoirs  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  of  Great  Britain ;  Junius  Unmasked  ;  Junius  with  his  Visor 
up ;  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  J.  Mitchell ;  Food  for 
Youth ;  A  defence  of  the  Church  against  Professor  Monk,  Ac. 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D. ;  Speech  of  Lieut-General  Thornton  on 
the  Catholic  Question ;  The  Wrongs  of  Man,  a  Satire  ;  Nautical 
Essays,  or  a  Scriptural  View  of  the  Ocean ;  Shepherd's  Observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  Bedford  and  Riche's  History  of  Uxbridge ; 
The  Patriot  Father,  by  Kotzebue ;  Treasures  of  Thought,  front 
Madame  de  Stael ;  The  Priory  of  Birkenhead ;  Jamieson's  Con- 
versations on  History ;  Blaine's  Elements  of  Medical  Logic ;  Prin- 
ciples of  Punctuation,  by  Cecil  Hardy ;  An  Eulogium  on  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  by  M.  Benjamin  de  Constant;  Letters  addressed 
to  a  late  Duchess  ;  The  Banquet,  a  Poem ;  Ac.  Ac. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Propriety  of  encouraging  Artists  of  our  own  Country;  Luke 
Clennell ;  On  the  Annals  of  the  Arts ;  British  Gallery ;  Patronage  , 
of  British  Genius ;  Anti-British  Prejudices ;  Remarks  on  an  Exhi- 
bition of  Chalk  Drawings ;  Spring  Garden  Exhibition  of  Paint- 
ings ;  Sir  J.  F.  Leicester's  Picture  Gallery ;  Backler's  Window  for 
St.  James's  Church :  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Somer- 
set-House ;  Mr  Fawkes's  Exhibition  of  Drawing's ;  Ac.  Ac, 

USEFUL  ARTS. 

Adiaphonon,  a  new  Musical  Instrument;  New  discovery  in  Optics; 
Velocipede ;  American  Water-Burner ;  Cast  Iron  rendered  Mal- 
leable; Iron  Boat;  Paper  from  Alga  Marina;  Pyrotigneous. 
Acid ;  Power  of  the  Screw ;  Portable  Gas-Bags ;  Moir6e  Metal- 
lique ;  Distillation  of  Coal ;  Felt  rendered  Impenetrable ;  Tar 
Lamp  ;  Improved  Bank  Notes ;  A  new  Life  Boat ;  Sorbic  Acid; 
Linen  Thread  from  the  Flos  of  Nettles ;  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Leverage  to  propel  Ploughs,  by  Mr.  Thomas ;  Ackerman's  Move- 
able Axles ;  Sugar  in  Potatoes  ;  Mathew's  Safe  Coach ;  Preven- 
tion of  Dry  Rot ;  Means  of  detecting  Adulteration  of  Flour ;  Mr. 
Doncaster  on  Spade  Agriculture ;  Ac.  Ac. 

OBITUARY,  WITH  ANECDOTES,  Ac. 

Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.B.;  Mr.  John  Courtois ;  EarlPaulet;  F.W. 
Blagdon,  Esq. ;  Earl  of  Errol ;  Dr.  Wolcot;  Augustus  von  Kot- 
zebue; George  Henry  Harlow;  Francisco  Manuel ;  Richard 
Baker,  the  Conjurer ;  James  Sandy ;  John  Sackehouse,  the  Es- 
quimaux who  accompanied  Captain  Ross  to  the  North ;— Ac. 
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ADDRESS. 


THE  commencement  of  a  new  Volume  imposes  on  the  Proprietors  and  Editors 
of  the  Literary  Panorama,  the  grateful  task  of  expressing  their  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  support  and  encouragement,  which  it  has  received  for  upwards  of 
ten  years.  During  that  eventful  period,  they  reflect  with  pleasure  that  their 
journal  has  been  the  vehicle  of  more  information  connected  with  the  domestic 
concerns  and  the  national  commerce  of  Britain,  than  any  of  its  competitors  for 
public  favour.  At  the  same  time  they  can  confidently  appeal  to  their  past  labours 
ia  proof  of  their  successful  pains,  in  delineating  the  condition  and  resources  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and  in  furnishing  early  and 
important  information  relative  to  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
theatre  of  Europe.  But  while  these  momentous  topics  have  justly  claimed  their 
primary  attention,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  render  the  Literary  Pano- 
rama, a  valuable  repository  of  information  on  every  subject,  whether  connected 
with  literature,  the  Fine  or  Useful  Arts,  Philanthropic  Plans  and  Institutions, 
&c.  &c.  that  can  interest  either  the  legislator  or  the  private  individual.  To  the 
success  with  which  this  department  of  the  Literal  y  Panorama  has  been  conducted 
the  Editors  have  on  various  occasions  received  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future,  they  have  no  new  promises  to  make,  no  new 
plans  to  develope.  By  their  old  Friends  and  Patrons,  they  trust  the  Literart 
Panorama  will  be  found  to  evince  the  same  priority  and  interest  of  information 
which  characterize  its  former  volumes.  But,  as  this  Address  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some,  who  may  not  be  fully  acquainted  with  its  plan,  the  Editors  and 
Proprietors  beg  respectfully  to  recapitulate  its  principal  features. 

The  Literary  Panorama,  then,  comprizes 

/.  A  Monthly  compendium  of  National  Papers  and  Parliamentary  Reports, 
illustrative  of  the  History,  Statistics,  and  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire. 

IF.  An  universal  Epitome  of  interesting  and  useful  Intelligence  from  all 
Quarters  of  the  Globe. 

III.  A  Review  of  Books, — not  the  productions  of  Britain  only,  but  those  of 
all  civilized  countries.  For  the  improvement  of  this  department,  new  and  exten- 
sive arrangements  have  been  made,  by  which  we'  shall  be  enabled,  in  future,  to 
give  more  ample  notices  of  Foreign  Literature,  and,  especially  that  of  the  Wes- 
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to  ihow  la  these  people  their  own  strength, 
and  the  iucapacity  of  Spain  to  give  then  pro- 
tection or  euforce  obedience.  ^  The  ground- 
work was,  however,  laid  io  the  jealous  and  op- 
pressive system  adopted  at  a  more  early  period 
by  the  kings  of  Spain,  whose  policy  it  seemed 
to  be  to  keep  within  as  narrow  limits  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  the  intelligence, 
'  wealth,  and  population  of  that  part  of  America 
subject  to  their  dominion,  as  the  rarest  means 
of  preserving  an  empire  which  they  considered 
the  great  source  of  their  wealth  aud  power.  ' 

The' revolution  i  having  been  auspiciously 
commenced  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
warmly  and  zealously  supported  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  descended  from  the  Spaniards ; 
but  the  native  Spaniards,  as  well  those  do- 
mesticated m  the  country  as  those  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  were  almost  nil  opposed  to  it, 
particularly  at  the  time  and  uiider  the  cir- 

•  cumstances  it  took  place.  Dissensions  were 
the  immediate  result,  and  their  long  standing 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other  have  by 
subsequent  events  been  heightened  into  deadly 
hostility,  which  time  alone  can  wear  away. 
These  dissensions  have  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  causes  that  produced  those  which  sub- 
sequently took  place  among  the  patriots  them- 
selves, and  which  have  been  most  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  progreift  of  revolution.  Other 
obstacles,  however,  have  been  presented  by  the 

-  royal  government  in  Peru,  which  has  hitherto 
not  only  been  able  to  sustain  itself  there,  bnt 

'  has  round  means,  by  enlisting  the  native  Peru- 
vians,  in  its  service,  to  send  at  different  times 
considerable  armies  into  the  upper  provinces 
on  the  river  La  Plata,  where  the  war  has  beeu 
carried  on  from  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution to  the  present  day  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  the  great  extent  and  peculiar  character  of 
the  country,  and  the  want  of  resources,  having 
prevented  either  party  from  making  a  decisive 
blow  of  the  contest.  When  we  came  away, 
the  advantage  in  that  quarter  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  were  in  possession  of 

•  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  which  had  to  a 
certain  degree  at  least,  joined  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  some  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
Congress.  Every  where  else  they  have  been 
obliged  to  yield  up  the  government  and  aban- 
don the  country,  or  submit  to  the  ruling  power. 

•  The  peculiar  situation  of  Monte  Video,  on  the 

•  east  side  of  the  river  La  Plata,  open  to  the 
sea,  and  strongly  fortified,  enabled  the  Spanish 

'  naval  and  military  forces,  at  an  early  period 
in  the  revolution,  to  make  a  stand  there:  they 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  it ;  not, 

•  however,  until  long-protracted,  and  perhaps 
ill  directed,  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ants, had  given  rise  to  many  jarring  incideut* 
between  those  who  came  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  rivers;  probably  the  effect,  in 
part  at  least,  of  ancient  jealousies,  kept  alive 

-  by  the  individual  interest  of  different  leaders ; 
these  have  been  followed  by  the  individual  in- 

'  terest  of  different  generals;  and  have  been 
followed  by  events  calculated  to  produce  a 
still  greater  alienation}  and  although  several 


attempts  have. been  ma^e  to  bring  about  a 
union,  they  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful, 
The  provinces  of  the  M  Band*  Oriental**  and 
the  "  Entre  Rios,"  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  under  the  direction  of  General  Artigas* 
are  now  at  war  with  those  on  the.  wenterm 
side,  under  the  Government  of  the  Congress) 
at  Buenos- Ayres. 

This  war  has  originated  from  a  combination 
Of  causes  in  which  both  parties  have,  perhaps, 
something  to  complain  of,  and  something  to 
blame  themselves  for. 

General  Artigas  and  his  followers  profess  a 
belief  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos- Ayres  to  put  them  down,  and 
oblige  them  to  submit  to  such  arrangements 
as  will  deprive  them  of  the  privileges  of  self- 
government,  to  which  they  claim  to  have  a 
right  They  say,  however,  that  they  are  wil- 
ling to  unite  with  the  people  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river ;  but  not  in  such  a  way  a» 
will  subject  them  to  what  they  call  the  tyranny 
of  the  city  of  Buenos- Ayres.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  stated  that  this  is  merely  a  pretext ; 
tbat  the  real  object  of  General  Artigas  and 
some  of  the  principal  officers  is  to  prevent  a 
uniou  on  any  terms,  and  to  preserve  the  power 
they  have  acquired,  by  giving  an  erroneous 
excitement  to  the  people  who  follow  them. 
That  it  is  wished  and  intended  to  place  these 
provinces  on  a  footiug  with  the  others.  That 
the  respectable  portion  of  their  inhabitants 
are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  anxiou6  for  a  union ; 
bnt  are  prevented  from  openly  expressing  their 
sentiments  from  a  fear  of  General  Artigas, 
whote  power  if  uncontrolled  by  law  or  justice ; 
aud  hence  the  propriety  aud  necessity  of  aid- 
ing them  to  resist  it.  Armies  have  accord- 
ingly been  rnarcbed  within  the  present  year 
into  these  provinces;  but  they  were  not  joined 
by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Were  de- 
feated with  great  loss. 

This  war  is  evidently  a  source  of  great  in- 
jury and  regret ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
extraordinary  irritation  to  "both  parties  ;  for, 
iudependently  of  other  causes  of  recrimination, 
each  accuses  the  other  of  having  brought 
about  that  state  of  things  which  threatens  to 
place  a  most  important  and  valuable  portion 
of  their  country  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er, who  has  invaded  it  with  a  regular  and  well- 
appointed  army,  and  is  gradually  taking  pos- 
session of  commandiug  points,  from  which  it 
may  be  difficult  for  their  united  force  here- 
after to  dislodge  them.  Tbat  they  will  unite 
is,  I  think,  to  be  calculated  on,  unless  some 
event  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
itself  takts  place ;  for  their  mutual  interest 
requires  a  union.  But  more  of  moderation 
and  discretion  may  be  necessary  to  bring  it 
about  than  is  at  this  time  to  be  expected  from 
the  irritated  feelings  of  some  of  the  principal 
personages  oo  both  sides. 

The  city  of  Sauta-Fe,  and  a  small  district 
of  country  around  it,  also  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Buenos-Ayres.    - 

In  Paraguay  the  events  of  the  revolution 
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have  dUfercd  from  thus*  in  any  other  pro- 
vince, aa  the  inhabitant*  of  that  country  have 
aatmrvnly  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  other  pro- 
riacea  to  unite  them.  After  having  aided  the 
Spaaish  authorities  placed  over  them,  to  repel  a 
saifitary  force  which  had  been  sent  to  over- 
throw them,  they  themselves  expel  led  from  their 
coaotry  these  authorities,  and  established  a 
Government  of  their  own,  totally  unconnected 
wkh  the*  of  the  other  provinces,  with  whoa 
they  manifest  no  unwillingness  to  keep  up1 
even  a  rommrrcUl  intercourse.  This  has  gi- 
ven rise  to  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  there  in  a  secret  predilection  among  them 
Jar  the  ancient  order  of  things.  But  from  what 
is  said  of  their  cold  and  calculating  character 
—Tram  the  safe  position  of  their  country,  and 
its  capacity  to  enpply  its  own  wants,  it  is  pro- 
hshle  that  their  object  is  to  husband  their  re- 
sources, and  profit  by  the  exertions  of  others, 
without  giving  their  own  in  aid  of  them  ;  and 
possibly,  in  case  of  ultimate  failure,  to  place 
their  conduct  in  a  less  objectionable  point  of 
view  before  the  Government  of  Spain .  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  motives,  theyt  have 
hitherto  contrived  to  escape  in  a  great  measure 
the  evils  of  war. 

Their  icnonrces,  in  men  and  money,  are 
said  to  be  considerable,  and  no  country  is 
snore  meependeut  of  foreign  supplies. 

Tbek  conduct  furnishes  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Buenos- Ayres,  who  en- 
tered into  the  revolution  with  unbounded  aeul 
and  energy,  and  ever  have  been  ready  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  so  great  an  undertaking. 
Thai  esrcnnaatnnce  connected  with  their  local 
eiluntusj,  greater  resources,  aod  more  general 
information,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  the  first  to  get  power  into  tbeir 
bands,  have  had  the  effect  10  give  them  a  coo- 
trolling  influence  over  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment, which  has  not  failed  to  excite,  in 
some  degree,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  amongst  themselves  a  feeling  of 
superiority  little  calculated  to  allay  their  jea- 
lousy. Great  evils  were  at  one  time  apprehend- 
ed frasn  this  state  of  things ;  but  the  Congress 
which  met  ntTucuman,  in  March,  1816,  com- 
posed of  depoties  from  the  several  provinces 
then  united,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  country,  boldly  declared  its  absolute  inde- 
pendence, and  adopted  a  provisional  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  understood  t6  have  tbe  ef- 
fect of  allaying  dissensions,  and  of  introducing 
a  snore  regular  administration  of  public  affairs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  documents  in  your 
possession,  that  this  provisional  constitution 
recognises  many  of  the  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment :  bnt  with  such  drawbacks  are  Tittle 
calculated  to  enforce  tbem  in  practice,  Great 
allowances  are  doubtless  to  be  made  for  the 
cnxnmstanceaof  the  times,  and  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  tearing  np  ancient  institutions,  or 
of  adapting  new  principles  to  tbem.  But, 
after  due  allowance  for  all  these  considerations, 
it  aid  not  appear  to  me  that  to  much  had  been 
dent  far  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as  might 
hare  been  expected,  or  that  those  in  power 


were  its  strongest  advocates.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  some  changes  for  the 
better  have  been  made.  Much  care  seems  to 
be  taken  to  educate  tbe  rising  generation,  and 
as  those  who  are  now  coming  op  the  theatre  of 
action  have  grown  np  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  revolution,  and  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  light  thrown  in  by  it,  itis  fair 
to  suppose  that  they  will  he  better  prepared  to 
support  aod  administer  a  free  government  than 
those  whose  habits  were  formed  under  the  co»- 
louial  government  of  Spain. 

Tbe  'commerce  and  manufactures  of  tbe 
country  have  grown  beyond  its  agriculture.— 
Various  causes,  however,  have  contributed  to 
lessen  some  branches  of  manufacture  since  the 
revolution,  but  commerce  is  understood  to 
have  been  increased  by  it.  A  much  greater 
variety  and  quantity  of  foreign  goods  are  im- 
ported, and  a  greater  demand  is  openes)  for  the 
productions  of  the  country.  Tbe  city  of 
Buenos- Ay  ret  is  the  seat  of  this  commerce. 
From  it,  foreign  and  some  domestic  goods,  are 
spread  through  the  interior,  at  far  as  Chili 
aod  Upper  Pern,  and,  in  return,  the  various 
production*  are  drawn  to  it.  This  trade  hi 
carried  on  principally  by  land,  as  is  tbat  be- 
tween the  different  provinces,  though  some 
small  portion  of  it  finds  its  wsy  up  and  down 
the  large  rivers  from  the  La  Plata,  which  is 
itself  not  so  much  a  river  as  a  great  bay.  The 
abundance  of  cattle,  horses,  nod  mules,  and 
of  some  other  animals  peculiar  to  tbe  country, 
which  are  used  io  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Peru,  furnish  faoilities  tor  transportation  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country  so  little  im- 
proved; hence  the  price  of  transportation  is 
very  Iqw,  and  the  internal  trade  greater  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  though  it  had  been  ma* 
terhilly  lessened  in  some  important  branches 
by  the  war  with  Peru,  and  the  system  adopted 
io  Paraguay. 

The  export  and  import  trade  is  principally 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  British,  though  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  participate  in  it  to  n 
certain  degree.  1 1  is  depended  on  as  the  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State;  hence  they 
have  been  tempted  to  make  the  duties  very 
high,  and  to  lay  them  upon  both  imports,  and 
exports,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  and  mi- 
litary  stores;  This  circumstance,  connected 
with  the  fact  that  psyment  is  demanded  at  the  ' 
custom-house  before  the  goods  are  delivered, 
has  led  to  a  regular  system  of  smuggling,  which 
is  said  to  be  carried  to  great  excesa,and  doubt- 
less occasions  the  official  returns  to  fall  short 
of  the  actual  amount  of  the  trade.  This  may 
be  the  reason  why  they  were  not  given  to  ns. 
The  articles  imported  are  almost^every  variety 
of  European  aod  East  India  goods,  princi- 
pally from  England;  rum,  augar,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  timber  from  Brazil;  lumber 
of  almost  every  description,  cod-fish,  furniture, 
gin,  aod  some  smaller  articles,  from  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  military  stores;  which 
however,  find  tbeir  way  iuto  this  country  di- 
rectly from  Europe,  and  are  thus  furnished  at 
n  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  tell  them.    The 
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principal  articles  of  export  are  taken  from  the 
various  animals  of  the  country,  tame  and  wild, 
from  the  ox  to  the  chinchilla;  copper  from 
Chill,  and  some  of  the  precious  metdls,  drawn 
principally  from  Peru;  but  as  gold  is  worth  17 
dollars  the  ox,  and  passed  by  tale  at  that  rate, 
▼cry  little  of  it  is  exported ;  bence  the  currency 
of  the  country  is  fold  ;  for  they  have  no  paper 
money.  The  "  Libranias,"  w  bilb  of  credit, 
issued  by  the  Government,  are,  however,  an 
article  of  traffic  among  the  merchants,  is  they 
are  received  in  payment  of  one  half  of  the 
duties.  No  distinction  is  made  in  favour  of 
the  trade  of  any  nation,  save  only  that  the 
British  merchants  have  some  peculiar  farilitref 
granted  them  in  relation  to  their  letters,  which 
are  an  object  of  taxation,  at  least  so  far  aa  ap- 
plies to  those  sent  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  official  statements  given  to  us,  to 
which  I  beg  leave  generally  to  refer  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  foreign  relations,  the  pro- 
ductions, military  and  naval  force,  revenue, 
aod  population,  the, latter  is  stated  at  1,300,000 
exclusive  of  Indian's.  This  is  understood  as 
comprehending  the  population  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces •  but,  aa  some  of  them  are  not  under 
the  Government  at  Buenos  Ayres,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  annex  the  several  esti- 
mates 1  have  collected  ot  the  population  of 
each  province,  as  they 'may  serve  to  give  some 
general  information  on  that  point.  The  most 
immediate  difficulty  felt  by  the  Government, 
whilst  we  were  in  the  country,  seemed  to  arise, 
from  the  want  of  money;  for,  although  the 
debt  was  small,  their  credit  wss  low.  It  bad 
not  been  fonnd  practicable  to  adopt  a  system 
of  finance  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  though  it  would  seem,  from  the  state- 
ments given  to  us,  that  the  revenue  of  the  last 
year  exceeded  the  expences.  The  important 
eventi.  of  the  presaut  year  in  Chili,  of  which 
you  are  informed,  will  doubtless  have  the  effect 
to  raise  the  credit  of  the  country,  aod  to  lessen 
the  pressure  upon  it,  at  least  for  a  lime,  and 
will  probably  leave  the  Govei oment  more  at 
leisure  to  atteud  to  its  internal  affairs. 

When  we  came  away,  it  was  understood  that 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  was  engaged  in 
drafting  a  hew  constitution,  the  power  of 
forming  and  adopting  it  being  exclusively  vest- 
ed in  the  Congress.  Whether  it  will  assume 
a  federal  or  a  national  character,  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  as  there  are  evidently  two  parties  in 
the  country,  whose  views  in  this  respect  are 
very  different,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
both  represented  in  the  Congress.  The  one 
party  is  in  fa  von  r  of  a  consolidated  or  national 
government ;  the  other  wishes  for  a  federal 
government,  somewhat  upon  the  principles  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  probability 
seems  to  be,  tbat.  although  there  might  be  a 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  province  ge- 
nerally iu  favour  of  the  federal  system,  it 
would  not  be  ad»pt  >d  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  so  well  calculated  as  a  national  go- 
vernment to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
the  great  object  uow  iu  view.  Tbe  same  ge- 
neral reason  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  for  giving 
to  the  latter,  should  it  be  adopted,  lets  of  a 


republican* character  than  probably  would  have 
been  given  to  it  in  more  quiet  and  peaceful 
times.  There  is  danger  too,  as  tbe  power 
of  forming  and  adopting  the  constitution  b 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  tbat  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  tbe  people  may  not  be  so  well 
understood  or  attended  to  as  tbey  would  have 
been  had  the  people  themselves  had  a  more 
immediate  agency  in  the  affair.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  however,  that  it  will  at  least  have 
a  republican  form,  and  be  bottomed  upon  the 
principles  of  independence,  which  is  contended 
for  by  all  descriptions  of  politicians  in  the 
country  who  have  taken  part  in  the  revolution, 
and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  supported  by  them, 
in  any  event,  to  tbe  last  extremity. 

Their  means  of  defence,  of  which  they  are 
fully  aware,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  num. 
bers,  greater  perhaps  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  people,  and  the  duration  and  the  events 
of  the  war  have  strengthened  tbe  general  de- 
termination never  to  submit  to  Spain.  This 
determination  rests  upon  tbe  recollection  of 
former  sufferings  and  deprivations ;  upon  a 
consciousness  of  their  ability  to  defend  and 
to  govern  themselves ;  and  upon  a  conviction 
tbat,  in  case  of  submission  on  any  terms,  they 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  made  to  feel  the 
vengeance  of  the  mother  country.  These 
considerations  doubtless  have  the  most  weight 
npou  those  who  have  taken  a  leading  part. 
They,  of  course,  use  all  their  influence  to  en- 
force them,  and  thus  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution.  In  this  tbey  have  probably 
bad  tbe  less  difficulty,  as  although  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  have  been  great,  particu- 
larly in  military  service,  and  in  raising  contri- 
butions necessary  for  that  service,  yet  the  in- 
cubus of  Spanish  power  being  tbrowu  off,  and 
with  it  that  train  of  followers  who  filled  op 
almost  every  avenue  to  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, the  higher  classes  have  been  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  advantages  they  did  not  before 
enjoy.  They  have  seen  their  commerce  freed 
from  legal  restraints,  their  articles  of  export 
become  more  valuable,  their  supplies  furnish- 
ed at  a  lower  rate,  and  all  tbe  offices  of  Go- 
vernment, or  other  employments,  laid  open  to 
them  as  fair  objects  of  competition.  The 
lower  classes  have  found  their  labour  more  in 
demand,  and  better  paid  for ;  and  their  im- 
portance iu  society  greater  than  it  formerly  waa. 

They  are  yet,  however,  from  their  indolence, 
general  want  of  education,  and  the  great  mix- 
ture of  *'  casts"  among  them,  in  a  degraded 
state,  but  little  felt  in  the  affairs  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment. The  stimulus  now  given  will  operate 
to  produce  a  change  in  them  for  the  better, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  gradually  have 
its  effect,  as  their  docility,  intelligence,  and 
activity,  when  called  into  service,  give  evi- 
dence tbat  they  are  not  deficient  in  natural  or 
physical  powers. 

Labour,  as  it  becomes  more  general9  will 
become  less  irksome  to  individuals,  and  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  property  which  moat 
necessarily  result  from  it  in  such  a  country, 
under  a  good  Government,  will  doubtless  pro- 
duce, tbe  happy  effects  there  which  it  has  uni- 
formly produced  elsewhere,  and  snore  cape- 
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dally  ia  countries  where  the  population  it 
anil  when  compared  to  the  extent  ofterritory. 

I  ass  very  sensible  that  I  may  have  been  led 
into  errors)  of  fact,  or  inference.  In  that  cue 
!  caa  plead  honesty  of  intention,  and  the  dif- 
ftcatty  of  collection  at  a  single  point*  and 
vithai  a  limited  time,  correct  information  ;  or 
of  analysing that  which  was  collected,  respect- 
ief  a  people  in  a  state  of  revolution,  who  are 
spread  aver  an  immense  country,  and  whose 
aabita,  institutions,  and  language,  are  so  dif- 
ferent- from  oar  own. 

1  hare  only  to  add,  that  we  were  politely  re- 
ceived by  the  Supreme  Director,  who  made 
every  pftofeasioo  for  oar  Government,  and  every 
ewer  of  accommodation  to  as,  as  its  agents, 
which  wa  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  the 
people  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  most 
ffieedly  dupontions. 

p>ri—» *•  of  the  population  of  the  province  of 
Paenoe  Ayres,  Cofdova,Tncaman^Mendosa, 
or  Cayo,  and  Sana,  under  the  names  of  the 
different  towns  or  districts  which  send  Re- 
presentativea  to  the  Congress. 
By  an  imperfect  census,  taken,  it  is  be- 
haved, in  1815,  Baenoi  Ayres  contained  93,106, 
ding  troopa  and  transient  persons,  and 


By  more 

recent  es-    Jfxeiud-     tmclmdku 
Ornate*,    inglndi-    """""■w 
*  excluding     an*. 


BoeaosAyree       106,000 
Cordova  75,000 

Tneamnn  45,000 

oaittiagodelEs-^^n 

tero  J     ' 

TalledeCalk-l^^ 

90,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
55,000 
50,000 


190,000 
75,000 
45,000 

60,000 

40,000 

20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
50,000 


150,000 
100,000 
2Q,000* 


489,000    633,000 
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100,000  190,000  200,000 


112,000 

Plata,  orChorems  1 12,000 
la  Pas 

^tmdertne 
eof 
I  Santa") 

Cms  >  190,000 
dels  J 
erra 


119,000 
112,000 


Paraguay 


250,000 
175,000 
800,000 


30,000t 

150,000t 
a0,009t 

300,000 


JVate.— It  H  not  understood  that  any  part  of  the 
proviace  of  Corrtantes,  or  that  of  the  city  or  district  of 
Santa  Fee,  is  included  in  this  estimate;  and  some  die* 
trfcts  of  some  of  the  other  provinces  may  be  omitted. 

Together  with  the  Reports  from  oar  Commissioners , 
were  transmitted  to  Congress  the  sevetsi  docameaU 
therein  referred  to. 


Oriental  ? 

aadEatreRiosf 


50,000 


•  PrehtMy  the  town  only 
t  trader  &«  vtjtoafraamei 


At  toe  attach  considerable  importance  Is  thin 
Reports,  we  shall  in  our  following  Number* 
continue  them  with  such  remarks  as  their 
contents  and  tenor  may  suggest. 


.names  of  Santa  Cras  da  la  Sierra 


Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  his 
own  Times.  By  Dr.  William  King. 
Principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxon.  8vo» 
8a.  6d.  Murray,  London,  1818. 

This  work,  though  small  in  bulk,  is 
rich  in  amusing  anecdote,  and  when 
once  taken  up  is  not  hastily  to  be  thrown 
aside.  Its  author,  Dr.  King,  was  born  at 
Stepney,  near  London,  in  1685,  and  died 
in  1763.  He  was  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
wit,  humour,  and  independent  spirit. 

The  present  volume  we  learn  from  the 
editor's  prefatory  advertisement,  was 
discovered  in  the  possession  of  two  ladies 
relations  of  the  author.  Of  its  authen- 
ticity there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  from  a 
comparison  of  the  hand-writing  of  the 
original  manuscript  with  that  which  is 
well  ascertained  to  be  Dr.  King's,  in 
the  account  books  of  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford,  (of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
the  principal)  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
K.  himself,  and  to  have  been  intended 
for  publication. 

These  ••  Anecdotes,"  though  desultory 
are  exceedingly  curious.  They  contain 
a  very  striking  character  of  the  pretender, 
together  with  many  interesting  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  jacobite  party,  to 
which  Dr.  King  was  strongly  attached, 
and  with  the  leaders  of  which  he  was 
intimately  acquainted;  Many  pleasant' 
stories  of  the  great  men  and  literary 
characters,  contemporaries  of  Dr.  King, 
are  here  recorded,  with  some  elegant 
criticisms  on  the  latin  poets.  We  select, 
a  few  instances  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers. 

Who  amongst  all  the  modern  writers  is 
to  be  more  esteemed  and  admired  than 
Monsieur  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
and  author  of  TeUmachus,  whole  piety, 
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politeness  and  humanity  were  equal  to  his 
great  learning?  Ramsay,  the  author  of 
Cyrus,  who  was*  educated  in  Monsieur 
Fenelon's  Family,  acquainted  me  with  an 
anecdote  which  hath  ever  made  me  rever- 
eace  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man. 
Some  German  officers  who  were  prisoners 
at  Cambray  were  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Archbishop,  whose  table  was  always  open 
to  the  officers  of  the  French  garrison,  of 
which  a  certain  number  diued  with  him 
every  day.  The  Germans  during  the  dinner 
were  continually  calling  for  bumpers  of 
wine.  The  French  seemed  to  sneer  at  this 
behaviour  of  the  German  officers,  and 
looked  on  them  with  a  kind  of  contempt: 
which  Monsieur  Fenelon  observing  called 
for  an  half-pint  glass  of  Burgundy,  (which 
perhaps  was  more  than  he  had  ever, taken 
at  one  meal  before,)  and  drank' it  off  to  the 
health  of  the  prisoners.  This  was  a  baud- 
some  compliment  to  the  Germans,  and  a 

Soper  reprimand  to  his  own  countrymen, 
at,  as  soon  as  the  German  officers  were 
gone,  be  thus  admonished  the  French  gen- 
tlemen. "  You  should  endeavour  to  divest 
yourselves  of  all  national  prejudices,  and 
never  condemn  the  customs  and  manners 
of  a  foreign  people,  because  they  are  alto- 
gether different  from  your  own.  1  am  a 
true  FrracA-man,  and  love  my  country; 
but  I  love  mankind  better  than  my 
oountry." 

It  is  well  known  that  during  Sir  Robert 
Wal pole's  administration  corruption  was 
carried  to*  a  most  disgraceful  extent  in 
Parliament.  Dr.  King,  (who  it  will  be 
recollected  was  a  zealous  Jacobite)  boldly 
.  ascribes  all  our  national  misfortunes  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
to  that  administration. 

It  is  certain  that  all  our  national  misfor- 
tunes since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  mast  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  Wal- 
pple*s  administration.  He  unhinged  all  the 
principles  and  morals  of  our  people,  and 
changed  the  government  into  a  system  of 
corruption.  He  openly  ridiculed  virtue 
and  merit,  and  promoted  no  man  to  any 
employment  of  profit  or  honour,  who  had 
scruples  of  conscience,  or  refused  implicitly 
to  obey  his  commands.  He  was  a  ready 
speaker,  understood  the  bnsiness  of  parlia- 
ment, and  knew  how  to  manage  an  House, 
of  Commons,  which  however  was  not  a  very 
difficult  task,  if  it  be  considered  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  were  of  his  own 
nomination.  He  seemed  to  have  great 
resolution;  and  yet  he  was  once  so  much 
intimidated  by  the  clamours  of  the  people 
without  doors,  that  he  thought  it  expedient 


to  give  up  one  of  his  most  favorite  schemes. 
He  bad  besides  some  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter through  bis  whole  administration,  which 
were  not  known  to  the  public  A  friend 
of  mine  who  dined  with  him  one  day  Ute- 
a-tete  took  occasion  to  compliment  him  on 
the  great  honour  and  power  which  ne  en* 
joyed  as  prime  minister.  "Doctor,"  says 
he,  "  I  have  a;reat  power  it  is  true,  bnt  I 
have  two  cursed  drawbacks,  Hanover,  and 
the  *  *  •  avarice/'  This  minister  who 
thought  he  had  established  himself  beyond 
a  possibility  of  being  shaken,  fell  at  last 
by  bis  too  great  security :  if  he  may  be  said 
to  fall  who  went  out  of  employment  with  ao 
Earldom  and  a  pension  of  40001,  or  60001. 
a  year. 

Other  anecdotes  of  profligate  corrup- 
tion are  recorded,  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  volume  itself,  bnt  there  is  so  much 
^ood  sense  in  the  following  observations 
on  a  custom,  now  growiog  into  some 
degree  of  disuse,  that  we  cannot  withhold 
them  from  our  readers,  who  (we  tbink) 
cannot  fail  to  be  amused  with  the  stories 
with  which-  they  are  enlivened. 

The  custom  of  giving  money  to  servants 
is  now  become  such  a  grievance*  that  it 
seems  to  demand  the  interposition  of  the 
legislature  totally  to  abolish  it  How  much 
are  foreigners  astonished  when  they  observe 
that  a  man  cannot  dine  at  any  boose  iu 
England,  not  even  with  his  father  or  his 
brother,  or  with  any  other  of  his  nearest 
relations,  or  most  intimate  friends  aud 
companions,  unless  he  pay  for  his  dinner  I 
But  bow  ran  they  behold  without  indig- 
nation or  contempt  a  man  of  quality  stand- 
ing by  bis  guests,  while  they  are  distributing; 
money  to  a  double  row  of  his  servants  ?  It, 
when  1  am  invited  to  dine  with  any  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  were  to  send  the  master  of 
the  house  a  sirloin  of  beef  for  a  present,  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  gross  affront;  and 
yet  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  dined  or  before 
I  leave  the  house,  I  must  be  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  sirloin,  which  was  brought  to  bis 
tajble  Or  placed  on  the  sideboard.  For  I 
contend,  that  all  the  money  which  is  bestow- 
ed on  the  servants,  is  given  to  the  master. 
For  if  the  servants'  wages  were  increased 
in  some  proportion  to  their  vaila  (which  is 
the  practice  of  a  few  great  families,  tfaeD. 
of  Norfolk's,  Mr.  Spencer's,  Sir  Francis 
Dasbwood's,  &c.)  this  scandalous  custom 
might  be  totally  extinguished.  I  remember 
a  Lord  Poor,  a  roman  catholic  Peer  in  /re- 
land,  who  lived  upon  a  small  pension  which 
Q.  Anne  had  granted  him  :  be  was  a  man 
of  honour,  and  well  esteemed,  and  had 
formerly  been  an  officer  of  some  distinction 
in  the  service  of  Franee.   The  Duke  of 
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Ormonde  had  often  invited  him  to  dinner, 
and  he  as  often  excused  himself.    At  last 
the  Duke  kindly  expostulated  with  him, 
and  would  know  the  reason  why  he  so 
constantly  refnsed  to  be  one  of  his  gaests. 
My  Lord  Poor  then  honestly  confessed  that 
he  could   not  afford  it:  but,  says  he,  if 
your  Grace  will  pot  a  guinea  into  my  hands 
as  often  aa  you  are  pleased  to  invite  me  to 
dine,  I  will  not  decline  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing on  you.    This  was  done,  and  my  Lord 
was    afterwards  a  frequent  guest  in  St 
James's  Square.    For  my  part,  whenever 
I  am  invited  to  the  table  of  any  of  my  noble 
.friends,  1  have  the  vanity  to  imagine  that 
my  company  is  desired  for  the  sake  of  my 
conversation,  and  there  is  certainly  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  give  the  servants  money 
because  I  give .  the  mastef  pleasure.    Be- 
sides 1  have  observed  the  servants  of  every 
great  bouse  consider  these  vails  to  be  as 
much  their  due  as  the  fees  which  are  claim- 
ed in  the  Custom-house,  or  in  any  other 
public  office.    And  therefore  they  make  no 
distinction  between  a  gentleman  of  2001.  a 
year  and  one  of  «00Ol.  although  they  look 
on  the  former  as  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  themselves.    Maxima  quaque  domus  ser- 
vant plena  superbis  is  an  axiom  which  will 
hold  true  to  the  end  of  the  world.    Upon 
the  whole  if  this  custom  which  is  certainly 
a  disgrace  to  our  country,  is  to  continue  in 
force,  1  think  it  may  at  least  be  practised 
in  a  better  manner.    Suppose  there  were 
written  in  large  gold  letters  over  the  door 
of  every  man  of  rank  :  The  fees  for  dining 
here  am  three  half  crowns  (or  ten  shillings) 
to  be  paid  to  the  porter  on  entering  the 
house:    Peers  or  Peeresses  to  pay  what 
more  they  think  proper.    By  this  regulation 
two  inconveniences  would    be   avoided : 
fret  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  amongst 
a  grett  number  the  quality  of  the  servants. 
I  who  am  near  sighted  have  sometimes 
Riven  the  footman  what  I  designed  for  the 
butler,  and  the  butler  has  had  only  the 
footman's  fee :  for  which  the  butler  treated 
me  with  no  small  contempt,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  con ec ting  my  error.    But 
secondly  this  method  would  prevent  the 
shame  which  every  master  of  a  family  can- 
not help  feeling  whilst  he  sees  his  guests 
giving  about  their  shillings  and  half  crowns 
to  hisscrvants.   He  may  then  cond  not  them 
boldly  to  bis  door,  and  take  bis  leave  with 
a  good  grace.    My  Lord  Taaffe  of  Ireland 
a  general  officer  in  the  Austrian  service, 
came  into  England  a  tew  years  ago  on  ac- 
count of  bia   private  affairs.    When  bis 
friends   who   had  dined  with  him  were 
going  away,  he  always  attended  them  to 
the  door,  and  if  they  offered  any  money  to 
the  servant  who  opened  it  (for  he  never 
■offered  hot  one  servant  to  appear,)  he 
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always  prevented  them,  saying  in  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  English*  "If  yon  do  give, 
give  it  to  me,  for  it  was  I  that  did  buy  the 
dinner.*' 

The  following  anecdote  relative  to  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  has  we  believe  never  before 
been*  published.  To  us  at  least  it  is 
perfectly  new,  and  it  exhibits  a  pleasing 
trait  in  the  character  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man. 

In  the  civil  war  my  grandfather  Sir  Wil- 
liam bmyth  was  governor  of  *  Hillesdon 
House,  near  Buckingham,  where  the  King 
had  a  small  garrison.  This  place  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Cromwell.  But  the 
officers  capitulated  to  march  out  with  their 
arms,  baggage,  &c.  As  soon  as  they  were 
without  the  gate,  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers 
snatched  off  Sir  William  Smyth's  hat.  He 
immediately  complained  to  Cromwell  of  the 
fellow's  insolence  and  breach  of  the  capitu- 
lation. "  Sir,"  says  Cromwell, "  if  you  can 
point  out  the  man,  or  I  can  discover  him, 
1  promise  yon  he  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
In  the  mean  time  (taking  off  a  new  beaver 
which  he  had  on  bis  head)  be  pleased  to 
accept  of  this  hat  instead  of  your  own." 

We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with 
the  following  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
Pretender,  with  whom  our  author  had  a 
conversation  in  September  1750. 

September  1750,  I  received  a  note  from 
my  Lady  Primrose,  who  desired  to  see  me 
immediately.  As  soon  as  I  waited  on  her 
she  led  me  into  ber  dressing-room  and  pre- 
sented me  to 1«    If  *  WM  surprised 

to  find  bim  there,  I  was  still  more  astonish- 
ed when  he  acquainted  me  with  the  mo- 
tives which  bad  induced  him  to  hazard  a 
journey  to  England  at  this  juncture.  The 
impatience  of  his  friends  who  were  in  exile 
had  formed  a  scheme  which  was  imprae. 
ticable  j  but  although  it  had  been  as  feasibly 
as  they  bad  represented  it  to  bim,  yet  no 
preparation  bad  been  made,  nor  was  any 
thing  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
was  soon  convinced  that  be  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  therefore,  after  a  stay  in  Lon- 
don of  five  days  only,  he  returned  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came.  As  I  had 
some  long  conversations  with  him  here,  and 
for  some  years  after  held  a- constant  corres- 
pondence with  him,  not  indeed  by  letters 
but  by  messengers^,  who  were  occasionally 

•  The  siege  of  Hillesdon  House  is  oowbere 
mentioned  by  my  Lord  Clarendon.  The  noble 
historian  and  Sir  W.  Smyth  were  not  good 
frieods. 

t  The  Pretender. 

%  These  were  not  common  couriers,  bat  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune,  honour,  and  veracity,  and  on 
whose  relations  I  could  entirely  depend. 
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dispatched  to  him ;  and  as  during  this  inter- 
course I  informed  myself  of  all  particulars 
relating  to  him  and  of  bis  whole  conduct, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  L  am  per- 
haps as  well  qualified  as  any  man  in  Eng- 
land to  draw  a  just  character  of  him ;  and 
1  impose  this  task  on  myself  not  only  for  the 
information  of  posterity,  bat  for  the  sake  of 
many  worthy  gentlemen  whom  I  shall  leave 
behind  me,  who  are  at  present  attached  to 
his  name,  and  who  have  formed  their  ideas 
of  him  from  public  report,  but  more  par- 
ticularly from  those  great  actions  which 
he  performed  in  Scotland.  As  to  his  per- 
son he  is  tall  and  well  made,  but  stoops  a 
little,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  fatigue 
which  he  underwent  io  his  northern  expe- 
dition! He  has  an  handsome  face  and  good 
eyes ;  (1  think  *  bis  busts  which  about  this 
time  were  commonly  in  London,  are  more 
like  him  than  any  of  his  pictures  which  I 
have  yet  seen;)  but  in  polite  company 
be  would  not  paas  for  a  genteel  man.  He 
hath-  a  quick  apprehension,  and  speaks 
French,  Italian,  and  English,  the  last  with 
a  little  of  a  foreign  accent.  As  to  the  rest 
very  little  care  seems  to  have,  been  taken 
of  bis  education,  He  had  not  made  the 
belles  lettres  or  any  of  the  finer  arts  his  study 
which  surprised  me  much  considering  his 
preceptors  and  the  noble  opportunities  he 
must  have  always  bad  iu  that  nursery  t  of 
all  the  elegant  and  liberal  arts  and  science. 
But  1  was  still  more  astonished  when  I  found 
him  unacquainted  with  the  history  and  con- 
stitution of  England,  jn  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  very  early  instructed.  I  never 
heard  him  express  any  noble  or  benevolent 
sentiments,  the  certain  indications  of  a  great 
soul  and  a  good  heart;  or  discover  any  sor- 
row or  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  so 
many  worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in  his 
causej.    But  the  most  odious  part  of  his 

•  He  csme  one  evening  to  my  lodgings  and 
drank  tea  with  me ;  my  servant  after  he  was  gone 
said  to  me,  "  that  he  thought  my  new  visitor 
very  like  Prince  Charles."  "  Why,"  said  I. 
*  have  you  ever  seen  Prince  Charles  ? n  "  No 
sir,"  replied  the  fellow,  u  but  this  gentleman, 
whoever  he  may  be,  exactly  resembles  the  busts 
which  are  sold  in  Red  lion-street,  and  are  said 
to  be  the  busts  of  Prince  Charles."  The  truth 
is,  these  busts  were  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  from 
his  face. 

t  Rome.  His  governor  was  a  protestant,  and  I 
am  apt  to  believe  purposely  neglected  his  educa- 
tion, of  which  it  is  surmised  ne  made  a  merit 
to  the  English  ministry  ;  for  he  was  always  sup- 
posed to  be  their  pensioner.  The  Chevalier 
Ramsay  the  author  of  Cyrus  was  Prince  Charles* 
preceptor  for  about  a  year,  but  a  court  faction 
removed  him. 

I  As  to  his  religion  he  is  certainly  free  from 
all  bigotry  aud  superstition,  and  would  readily 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  With 
the  catholics  he  is  catholic  \  with  the  protestauts 


character  is  bis  love  of  money,  a  vice  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  imputed 
by  our  historians  to  any  of  his  ancestor** 
and  is  the  certain  index  of  a  base  and  little 
mind.  I  know  it  may  be  urged  in  bis  rin- 
dication  that  a  prince  in  exile  ought  to  be 
an  economist  And  so  he  ought ;  but  never- 
theless his  purse  should  be  always  open*  •* 
long  as  there  is  any  thing  in  it,  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  his  friends  and  adherent*. 
Ring  Charles  the  second  during  his  banish- 
ment would  have  shared  the  last  pistole  in 
hia  pocket  with  his  little  family.  But  I 
have  known  this  gentleman  with  two  thou- 
sand Louis  d'ors  in  his  strong  box  pretend 
he  was  in  great  distress,  and  borrow  money 
from  a  lady  in  Paris,  who  waa  not  in  affluent 
circumstances.  His  most  faithful  servants, 
who  had  closely  attended  him  in  all  his 
difficulties  were  ill  rewarded.  Two  French- 
men who  had  left  every  thing  to  follow  fats 
fortune,  who  had  been  sent  aa  couriers 
through  half  Europe,  and  executed  their 
commissions  with  great  punctuality  and 
exactness,  were  suddenly  discharged  with- 
out any  faults  imputed  to  them,  or  any 
recompense  for  their  past  service.  To  this 
spirit  of  avarice  may  be  added  his  insolent 
manner  of  treating  his  immediate  depen- 
dants, very  unbecoming  a  great  prince,  and 
a  sure  prognostic  of  what  might  be  expected 
rrom  him  if  ever  he  acquired  sovereign  pow- 
er. Sir  J.  Harrington  *  and  t  Col.  Goring 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  imprisoned 
with  him,  rather  than  desert  him,  when  the 
rest  of  his  family  and  attendauta  fled,  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  quit  his  service  on 
account  of  bis  illiberal  behaviour.  But  Uiere 
.is  one  part  of  his  character,  which  I  most 
particularly  insist  on,  since  it  occasioned 
the  defection  of  the  most  powerful  of  bis 
friends  and  adherents  in  England,  and  by 
some  concurring  accidents  totally  blasted 
all  his  hopes  and  pretensions.  When  lie 
was  in  Scotland,  he  had  a  mistress  whose 


he  is  a  protestant ;  and  to  convince  the  latter  of 
his  sincerity,  he  often  carried  an  English  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  in  his  pocket ;  and  sent  to 
Gordon  (whom  I  have  mentioned  before) ' a  non- 

i*  urine  clergyman,  to  christen  the  first  child  be 
ladbyMrs.W. 

'  *  Sir  J.  Harrington  remained  in  banishment 
till  the  accession  of  the  present  King  George  111. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  private  his. 
tory  and  character  of  Prince  Charles,  and  if  ever 
he  reads  v/hat  I  hate  here  written,  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  readily  vouch  the  truth  of  my  nar- 
rative. 

t  Goring  upon  quitting  his  service  was  recom- 
mended by  my  Lord  Marshall  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  immediately  gave  him  a  command 
in  his  army  equal  to  his  pretensions.  Goring 
died  soon  after,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  Prussian  Majesty,  who  honoured  him 
with  a  character  in  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Mar- 
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name  it  Wahtenanaw,  and  whose  sister  wu 
st  that  time  and  is  still  housekeeper  at  Lei- 
cester House.  Some  years  after  he  was  re- 
leased from  bis  prison  aod  conducted  out  of 
France,  be  sent  for  this  girl  who  soon  ac- 
quired such  a  dominion  over  him  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes,  and 
trusted  with  his  most  secret  correspondence. 
As  soon  aa  this  was  known  in  England,  all 
those  personsof  distinction  who  were  attach- 
ed to  him  were  greatly  alarmed ;  they  ima- 
gined that  this  wench  bad  been  placed  in  bis 
family  by  the  English  ministers,  and  con* 
sfdering  her  sister's  situation  they  seemed 
to  have  some  ground  for  their  suspicion ; 
wherefore  they  dispatched  a  gentleman  to 
Parts,  where  the  Prince  then  was,  who 
bad  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs.  Walk- 
eoabaw  should  be  removed  to  a  convent  for 
a  certain  term  ;  but  her  gallant  absolutely 
refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  ana 
although  Mr.  M'Namara  the  gentleman 
who  was  sent  to  him,  who  has  a  natural 
eloquence  and  an  excellent  understanding, 
urged  the  most  cogent  reasons,  and  used  all 
the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  part 
with  hit  mistress,  and  even  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  assure  bim  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, that  an  immediate  interruption  of  all 
correspondence  with  his  most  powerful 
friends  in  England,  and  in  short  that  the 
rain  of  bis  interest  which  was  now  daily 
increasing,  would  be  the  infallible  conse- 
queore  of  bis  refusal,  yet  be  continued  in- 
lexible,  and  all  M'Namara's  intrentiea  and 
remonstrances  were  ineffectual.  M'Namara 
staid  in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the  time 
prescribed  bim,  endeavouring  to  reason  the 
Prince  into  a  better  temper,  but  finding 
himobstinately  persevere  in  His  first  answer 
he  took  bis  leave  with  concern  and  indig- 
nation, saying  as  be  passed  out,  "what  has 
yonr  family  done,  Sir,  thus  to  draw  down 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  every  branch  of 
it  through  so  many  ages?**  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  all  the  conferences  which 
M'Namara  had  with  the  Prince  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  latter  declared  that  it  was  not 
a  violent  passion  or  indeed  any  particular 
regard*  which    attached    bim  to   Mrs. 


•  I  belie  re  he  spoke  truth  when  he  de- 
clared he  had  no  esteem  for  his  northern  mis- 
tress, although  she  had  been  his  companion  for 
so  assay  jean.  She  had  no  elegance  of  manners 
sad  as  tbey  had  both  contracted  an  odious  habit 
of  drinking,  go  they  exposed  themselves  very 
frequently,  not  only  to  their  own  family  but  to 
an  their  neighbours.  They  often  quarrelled  and 
sossauujes  fought:  they  were  some  of  these 
dnsBtan  scenes  which  probably  occasioned  the 
repon  of  his  madness. 


Walkenshaw,  and  that  he  could  see  her 
removed  from<him  without  any  concern,  bat 
he  would  not  receive  directions  In  respect 
to  his  private  conduct  from  any  man  alive* 
Whan  M'Namara  returned  to  London  and 
reported  the  Prince  s  answer  to  the  gentle- 
men •  who  had  employed  him,  they  were 
astonished  and  confounded.  However  they 
soon  resolved  on  the  measures  which  they 
were  to  pursue  for  the  future*  and  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  serve  a  man  who  could 
not  be  pursuaded  to  serve  himself,  and 
chose  rather  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
his  best  and  most  faithful  friends  than  part 
with  an  harlot,  whom  as  he  had  often  de- 
clared he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed.  If 
ever  that  old  adage  Quo*  Jupiter  vult  per- 
fUre,  &c.  coold  be  properly  applied  to  any 
person,  whom  could  it  so  well  fit  as  the 
gentleman  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  r 
for  it  is  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  sudden  infatuation.  fHe 
was  indeed  soon  afterwards  made  sensible 
of  his  misconduct,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
repair  it  ;  for  from  this  era  may  truly  be 
dated  the  ruin  of  his  cause,  which  for  the 
ftitare  can  only  subsist  in  the  N— n— ing 
congregations,  which  are  generally  formed 
of  the  meanest  people,  from  whom  oo  dan- 
ger to  the  present  government  need  ever  be 
apprehended. 

*  These  were  all  men  of  fortune  and  distinction 
and  many  of  them  persons  of  the  first  quality, 
who  attached  themselves  to — as  to  a  person  who 
they  imagined  might  be  made  the  instrument 
of  saving  their  country.  They  were  sensible 
that  by  Wal  pole's  administration  the  English 
government  was  become  a  system  of  corruption, 
and  that  Walpole's  successors  who  pursued  his 
plan  without  any  of  his  abilities,  had  reduced  us 
to  such  a  deplorable  situation, that  our  commer- 
cial interest  was  sinking:,  our  colonies  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  and  Great  Britain,  which,  if  her 

C>wers  were  properly  \  exerted,  was  able  to  give 
ws  to  other  nations,  was  become  the  contempt 
of  all  Europe. 

*  As  they  were  afterwards  in  Mr.  Pitt'sadmi- 
nistration. 

t  He  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  defec- 
tion which  immediately  followed  upon  the  report 
of  his  answer.  Ho  endeavoured  to  excuse  him- 
self by  blaming  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  ;  he  pretended  the  message  had  not 
been  properly  delivered,  that  he  had  been  treat- 
ed rudely  and  insolently,  <fcc.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  Mr.  M'Namara  addressed  him  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  and  though  he  spoke 
firmly,  as  he  knew  the  consequence  of  the 
Prince's  refusal,  yet  he  could  not  have  treated 
him  with  more  deference  if  he  had  been  on  the 
throne.  The  Prince's  accusation  of  M'Namara 
was  very  unjust,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  for 
M'Namara  had  been  often  with  him,  and  had 
served  him  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  on  many 
important  occasions,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Curiosities  of  Literature.  Vol.  3, 8vo. 

12s.     Murray,  London,  1817. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  this  amusing 
and  instructive  publication,  have  for 
man j  years  been  before  the  pubKc,  and 
the  repeated  impressions  they  have  un- 
dergone, sufficiently  attest  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  deservedly  held.  The 
third  volume,  which  is  entirely  new,  is 
not  inferior  to  the  two  preceding,  in  the 
variety  and  interesting  nature  of  the 
articles  which  it  contains ;  and  it  ex- 
hibits the  same  taste  in  selection  and 
extensive  reading,  which  uniformly  cha- 
racterizes all  Mr.  D'Israeli's  productions. 

The  present  volume  comprises  upwards 
of  thirty  articles,  historical,  critical,  bio- 
graphical, literary,  and  miscellaneous, 
and  treating  on  the  following  subjects,  viz. 
The  Pantomimical  Characters — Extem- 
pore Comedies— Massinger,  Milton,  and 
the  Italian  Theatre— Songs  of  Trades, 
or  Songs  for  the  People — Introducers  of 
Exotic  Flowers,  Fruits,  &e. — Usurers 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century— Chidiock 
Hchbourne  (a  Roman  Catholic's  Histo- 
ry)-—Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament — 
Anecdotes  of  Prince  Henry  the  son  of 
James  I.  when  a  child— The  Diary  of  a 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies— Diaries,  Mo- 
ral, Historical,  and  Critical — Licensers 
of  the  Press— Of  Anagrams  and  Echo 
Verses— Orthography  of  Pcuper  Names 
—•Names  of  onr  Streets — Secret  History 
of  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford— An- 
cient Cookery  and  Cooks — Ancient  and 
Modern  Saturnalia — Reliquise  Gethioi- 
anse — Robinson  Crusoe — Catholic  and 
Protestant  Dramas — The  History  of  the 
Theatre  during  its  Suppression — Drink- 
ing Customs  in  England — On  Literary 
Anecdotes — Condemned  Poets — Acajou 
and  Zirphile.of  its  Preface— Tom  o'  Bed- 
lams*—Introduction  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Chocolate — Charles  the  First's  Love  of 
the  Fine  Arts — Secret  History  of  Charles 
I.  and  bis  Queen  Henrietta — TheMinwter 
the  Cardinal  Duke  of  Richelieu — The 
Minister,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord 
•  Admiral,  Lord  General,  &c.  Ice.  fee— 
Felton  the  Political  Assassin— Johnson's 
Hints  for  the  Life  of  Pope. 

Where  every  article  presents  abun- 
dant materials  for  selection,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  extract  a  part,  without  impair* 
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ing  the  interest  of  the  whole ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  confine  our  specimens  to  a  few 
passages  from  Mr.  D'Israeli's  '  Anec- 
dotes of  Prince  Henry,  the  Son  of 
James  f.  when  a  Child,'  (drawn  up 
from  a  manuscript  memoir  of  him,  writ- 
ten by  ode  of  his  attendants,)  and  from 
his  '  Secret  History  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  his  Queen  Henrietta,'  which  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the 
future  historian  of  that  eventful  period. 

"  Prince  Henry  in  his  childhood  rarely 
went,  and  endured  pain  without  a  groan. 
When  a  boy  wrestled  with  him  in  earnest, 
and  threw  him,  he  was  not  '  seen  to  wbind 
or  weep  at  the  hurt.'  His  sense  of  justice 
was  early ;  for  when  bis  ptaymnte,  the  lit* 
tie  Earl  of  Mar,  ill-treated  one  of  his 
pages,  Henry  reproved  his  puerile  friend : 
*  I  love  you  because  you  are  my  Lord's  son 
and  my  cousin  ;  but,  if  you  be  not  better 
conditioned,  I  will  love  such  an  one  bet- 
ter,' naming  the  child  that  had  complained 
of  him." 

"His  martial  character  was  perpetually 
discovering  itself.  When  asked  what  in- 
strument he  liked  best?  be -answered,  'at 
trumpet'  We  are  told  that  none  of  bis 
age  oooM  dance  with  more  grace,  but4hat 
be  never  delighted  in  dancing;  while  bo 
performed  bis  heroics!  exercises  with 
pride  and  delight,  more  particularly  wheat 
before  the  King,  the  Constable  of  Castile, 
and  ether  ambassadors.  He  was  instructed 
by  bis  master  to  handle  and  toss  the  pike, 
to  march  and  bold  himself  in  an  affected 
style  «f  statelinest,  according  to  the  mar- 
tinets ef  those  days;  but  be  soisn  rejected 
such  petty  and  artificial  fashions;  yet,  to 
shew  that  his  dislike  arose  from  no  want 
of  skill  in  a  trifling  accomplishment,  bo 
would  sometimes  resume  it  only  to  laugh 
at  it,  and  instantly  return  to  his  owwnata- 
ral  demeanour.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
ope  of  these  martinets  observing  that  they 
coald  never  be  good  soldiets  unless  they 
always  kept  true  order  and  measure  in 
marching,  'What  then  nrast  they  do,1 
cried  Henry,  'when  they  wade  through  a 
swift-running  water?'  In  all  things  free- 
dom of  .action  from  his  own  native  impulse* 
he  preferred  to  the  settled  roles  of  bis 
teachers ;  and  when  his  physician  told  him 
that  he  rode  too  fast,  he  replied,  'Must  I 
ride  by  rules  of  physic  ?'  When  be  wan 
eating  a  cold  capon  in  eotd  weather,  the- 
physician  told  him  that  that  was  not  meat 
for  the  weather.  '  You  may  see,  doctor,4* 
said  Henry,  '  that  my  cook  is  no  astrono- 
mer.' And  when  the  same  physician  ob- 
serving him  eat  cold  and  hot  meat  together, 
protested  against  it,  'I  cannot  mind  that 
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now/    said    the    royal   boy    facetiously, 

*  though  they  should  have  run  at  tilt  to- 
gether in  niy  belly.'  " 

"Born  in  Scotland,  and  heir  to  tbe 
crown  of  England,  at  a  time  when  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  twq  nations  were 
running  to  high,  tbe  boy  often  had  occa- 
sion to  express  the  unity  of  affection, 
which  was  really  in  bis  heart.  Being 
questioned  by  a  nobleman,  whether,  after 
his  father,  he  bad  rather  be  King  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  ?  be  asked, "  which  of  them 
was  best  ?*  being  answered,  that  it  was  Eng- 
land, 'Then/  said  the  Scottish -born  Prince, 
'would  1  have  both  l*  And  once  in  read- 
ing this  verse  in  Virgil, 

TrosTyrhisve  mini  uullo  discriinine  agttnr. 
the  boy  said  he  would  make  use  of  that 
verse  for  himself,  with  a  slight  alteration, 
thus— 

*  AaglwjScotwjne  mihi  aallodiscriariae  agetar.* 

*  He  was  careful  to  keep  alive  the  same 
feeling  for  another  part  of  tbe  British  do- 
minions, and  tbe  young  Prince  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  with  great  affectiou 
by  the  Welsh ;  for  when  once  the  Prince 
asked  a  gentleman  at  what  mark  he  should 
shoot?  the  courtier  pointed  with  levity  at 
a  Welshman  who  was  present  '  Will  you 
see  then,'  said  the  princely  boy,  4how  I 
will  snoot  at  Welshmen  V  Turning  his 
back  free*  him,  the  Prince  shot  his  arrow 
in  the  air. —  When  a  Welshman,  who  had 
taken  m  lance  carouse,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  and  his  head,  in  tbe  presence  of  the 
King,  said  that  the  Prince  should  have 
40,000  Welshmen  to  wait  upon  him,  against 
any  King  in  Christendom;  the  King,  not 
a  fitUe  jealous,  hastily  inquired,  'To  do 
whatr  the  little  Prince  turned  away  the 
ssosaesjtarv  alarm  by  bis  facetiousness, — 
'  To  cvtosT  the  heads  of  40,000  leeks.9 

"His  bold  and  martial  oharacter  was 
discovered  in  minute  circumstances  like 
these.  Eating  in  tbe  King's  presence  a 
dssa  of  milk,  the  King  asked  him  why  be 
ale  so  amen  child's  meat?  'Sir,  it  is  also 
avasfa  meat,*  Henry  replied ;— and  imme- 
dmrelj  after  having  fed  heartily  on  a  par- 
taUge,  tbe  Kins;  observed,  that  that  meat 
would  snake  him  a  coward,  according  to 
the  prevalent  notions  of  the  age  respecting 
diet;  to  which  the  yonng  Prince  replied, 
'Teoogh  it  be  hut  a  cowardly  fowl,  fit  shall 
sot  saake  eve  a  coward/— Onoe  taking  up 
anaofcajifee  with  two  spoons,  when  one 
i  hate  aniseed,  our  infant  Mars  gaily 
,  'The  one  I  use  as  a  rapier, 
i*  dagger.'" 

It  is  well  known  that  great  pains  were 
taken,  in  order  to  give  the  future  sove- 


reign of  Britain  (as  he  was  expected  to 
be)  a  suitable  education,  and  his  pre- 
ceptor, Adam  Newton,  appears  to  have 
filled  hia  office  with  no  servility  to  tbe 
capricious  fancies  of  bis  royal  pupil. 

"  Desirous,  however,  of  cherishing  the 
generoos  spirit  and  playful    humour   of 
Henry,  his  Tutor  encouraged  a  freedom 
of  jesting  with  him,  which  appears  to  have 
been  carried  at  times  to  a  degree  of  mo- 
mentary   irritability  on    the  side  of  the 
Tutor,  by  the  keen  humour  of  tbe. boy. 
While  tbe  royal  pupil  held  his  master  in 
eaoal  reverence  and  affection,  the  gaiety 
of  his  temper    sometimes    twitched  the 
equability  or  tbe  gravity  of  the  Preceptor* 
When  Newton,  wishing  to  set  an  example 
to  the  Prince  in  heroic  exercises,  one  day 
practised  tbe  pike,  and  tossing  it  with 
such  little  skill  as  to  have  failed  in  the 
attempt,  tbe  young  Prince  telling  him  of 
his  failure,  Newton  obviously  lost  bis  tem- 
per, observing,  that  *  to  find  fault  was  an 
evil  humour.'    '  Master,  I  take  the  humour 
of  you.'    'It  becomes  not  a  Prince,'  ob- 
served   Newton.     'Then,*    retorted  the 
young  Prince,  '  doth  it  worse  become  a 
Prince's  Master!' — Some  of  these  harmless 
bickerings  are  amusing.   When  his  Tutor, 
playing  at  shuffle-board  with  the  Prince, 
blamed  him  for  changing  so  often,  and 
taking  up  a  piece,  threw  it  on  tbe  board, 
and  missed  bis  aim,  tbe  Prince  smiling, 
exclaimed,  *  Well  thrown,  Master ;'    ou  - 
which  the  Tutor,  a  little  vexed,  said, '  ho 
would  not  strive  with  a  Prince  at  shuffle- 
board/   Henry  observed, '  Yet  yon  gowns-^ 
men  should  be  best  at  sucb    exercises, 
which  are  not  meet  for  men  who  are  more ' 
stirring/     The  Tutor,  a  little  irritated, 
said,  'I  am  meet  for  whipping  of  boys/ 
'Yon  vaunt  then,'  retorted  the  Prince, 
'  that  which  a  ploughman  or  Cart-driver 
can  do  better  than  you.'    '  I  can  do  more/ 
said  the  Tutor,  '  for  I  can  govern  foolish 
children.'    On  which  the  Prince,  who,  in 
his  respect  for  his  Tutor,  did  not  care  to 
carry  tbe  jest  farther,  rose  from  table,  and 
in  a  low  voice  to  those  near  him  said,  'Ho 
had  need  be  a  wise  man  that  could  do 
that'— Newton  was  sometimes  severe  in 
his  chastisements;  for  when  the  Prince 
was  playing  at  Goff,  and  having  warned 
his  Tutor,  who  was  standing  by  in  conver- 
sation, that  he  was  going  to  strike  tbe  ball, 
add  having  lifted  up  the  Qoff-club,  some 
one  observing,  '  Beware,  Sir,  that  you  hit 
not  Mr.  Newton;*  the  Prince  drew  back 
the  club,  but  smilingly  obterved,  'Had  I 
done  so,  1  had  but  paid  my  debts.'— At 
aao^her  time,  when  tbe  princely  boy  was 
amusing  himself  with  the  snorts  of  n  child, 
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his  Tator  wishing  io  draw  him  to  more 
'luanly  exercises,  amongst  other  things, 
'said  to  him,  in  good  humour,  *<3od  send 
'you  a  wise  wife!*  *  That  she  may  govern 
yon  and  me!*  said  the  Prince.  The  Tutor 
observed,  that  'he  had  one  of  his  own;*' 
'  the  Prince  replied,  '  Bat  mine,  if  I  have 
one,  would  govern  your  wife,  and  by  that 
means  would  govern  both  you  and  me.' — 
Henry,  at  this  early  age,  excelled  in  a 
quickness  of  reply,  combined  with  reflec- 
tion, which  marks  the  precocity  of  his 
intellect.  His  Tutor  having  laid  a  wager 
'with  the  Prince  that,  be  conld  not  refrain 
from  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  seeing  him  forget  himself  once  or 
twice,  standing  in  that  posture,  the  Tutor 
said,  'Sir,  the  wager  is  won,  you  have 
failed  twice;*  Master/,  replied  Henry, 
'Saint  Peter's  cock  crew  thrice.* — A  Mu- 
sician haviug  played  a  voluntary  in  his 
.presence,  was  requested  to  play  the  same 
again.  '  I  could  not  for  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,*  said  the  musician,  '  for  this  were 
harder  than  for  a  preacher,  to  repeat  word 
by  word  a  sermon  that  be  bad  pot  learnt 
by  rote/  A  clergyman  standing  by,  ob- 
served that  be  thought  a  Preacher  might 
do  that:  r Perhaps,'  rejoined  the  young 
Prince,  'for  a  bishoprick !* 

44  The  natural  faceliousness  of  his  tem- 
per appears  frequently  in  the  good  humour 
with  which  the  little  Prince  was  accus- 
tomed tp  treat  his  domestics.  The  Prince 
had  two  of  opposite  characters,  who  were 
frequently  set  by  the  ears  for  the  sake  of 
the  .sport;  the  one,  Murray,  nick-named 
'  the  taylor,'  loved  his  liquor ;  and  the 
other  was  a  stout  '  trencherman.* .  The 
King  desired  the  Prince  to  put  an  end  to 
these  brawls,  and  to  make  the  men  agree; 
and  that  the  agreement  should  be  written 
and  transcribed  by  both.  'Then,'  said 
fbe  Prince,  '  mast  the  drunken  taylor  sub- 
scribe it  with  chalk,  for  be  cannot  write 
bis  name,  and  then  I  will  make  them 
agree  upon  this  condition — that  the  trench- 
erman shall  go  into  the  cellar  and  drink 
with  Will  Murray,  and  Will  Murray  shall 
make  a  great  wallet  for  the  trencherman 
to  carry  his  victaals  in/—  One  of  his  ser- 
vants having  cut  the  Prince's  finger,  and 
suckine  out  the  blood  with  bis  mouth, 
that  it  might  heal  the  more  easily,  the 
young  Prince,  who  expressed  no  displea- 
sure at  the  accident,  said  to  him  plea- 
santly, 'If,  which  God  forbid!  my  father, 
myself,  and  the  rest  of  his  kindred  should 
fail,  you  might  claim  the  crown,  for  yoo 
have  now  in  you  the  blood  royal.*— Our 
little  Prince  once  resolved  on  a  hearty 
game  of  play,  and  for  this  purpose  only 
admitted  his  ytung  gentlemen,  and  ex- 


cluded the  men:  it  happened  that  an  old 
servant,  not  aware  of  the  injunction,  en- 
tered the  apartment,  on  which  the  Prince 
told  him  be  might  play  too;  and  when 
the  Prince  was  asked  why  he  admitted 
this  old  man  rather  than  the  other  men, 
he  rejoined,  '  Because  he  had  a  right  to 
be  of  their  number,  for  Sener  bitpuer.9 

"  Nor  was  our  little  Prince  susceptible 
of  gross  flattery,  for  when  once  be  wore 
white  shoes,  and  one  said  that  he  longed 
to  kiss  his  foot,  the  Prince  said  to  the 
fawning  courtier,  •  Sir,  I  am  not  the  Pope;* 
the  other  renliid  that  he  would  not  kiss 
the  Pope's  foot,  except  it  were  to  bite  off 
his  great  toe.  The  Prince  gravely  re- 
joined :  '  At  Rome  you  would  be  glad  to 
kiss  bis  foot,  and  forget  the  rest* 

"  It  was  then  the  mode,  when  the  King 
or  the  Prince  travelled,  to  sleep  with  their 
suite  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility;  and  the 
loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  host  were  usually 
displayed  in  the  reception  given  to  the 
royal  guest  It  happened  that  in  one  of 
these  excursions  the  Prince's  servants  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  obliged  to  go 
to  bed  supperless,  through  the  pinching 
parsimony  of  tbe  house,  which  the  little 
Prince  at  the  time  of  bearing  seemed  to 
take  no  great  notice  of.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house,  coming  to  pay 
her  respects  to  him,  she  found  bim  turning 
a  volume  that,  had  many  pictures  tn  it ; 
one  of  which  was  a  paiptiug  of  a  company 
sitting  at  a  banquet:  this  be  shewed  her. 
*  I  invite  yoo,  Madam,  to  a  feast*  *  To 
what  feast?'  she  asked.  'To  this  feast,' 
said  the  boy.  '  What,  would  yonr  high- 
ness give  me  but  a  painted  feast )'  Fixing 
bis  eye  on  her,  he  said,  <  No  better.  Ma- 
dam, is  found  in  this  bouse.'  There  was 
a  delicacy  and  greatness  of  spirit  in  this 
ingenious  reprimand,  far  excelling  tbe 
wit  of  a  child. 

"According  to  this  anecdote- writer,  it 
appears  that  James  1.  probably  did  not 
delight  in  the  martial  dispositions  of  his 
son,  and  whose  habits  and  opinions  were, 
in  all  respects,  forming  themselves  opposite 
to  bis  own  tranquil  and  literary  character. 
The  writer  says  that,  «hia  Majesty,  with 
the  tokens  of  love  to  him,  would  sometimes 
interlace  sharp  speeches,  and  other  demon- 
strations  of  fatherly  severity.'  Henry, 
who  however  lived,  though  be  died  early, 
to  become  a  patron  of  ingenious  men,  and 
a  lover  of  genius,  was  himself  at  least  as 
much  enamoured  of  tbe  pike,  as  of  the 
pen.  The  King,  to  rouse  him  to  study, 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  apply  more 
diligently  to  bis  book,  bis  brother,  Duke 
Charles,  who  seemed  already  attached  to 
study,  would  prove  mare  able  for  govern- 
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mentand  for  the  cabinet,  and  that  himself 
would  be  only  fit  for  field-exercises  and 
military  affairs.  To  his  father,  the  little 
Prince  made  do  reply:  but,  when  his  tu- 
tor one  day  reminded  him  of  what  his 
father  had  said,  to  stimulate  our  young 
Prince  to  literary  diligence,  Henry  asked, 
whether  be  thought  his  brother  would 
prove  so  good  a  scholar?  His  tutor  re- 
plied, that  be  was  so  likely  to,  prove. 
1  Then/  rejoined  our  little  Prince,  *  will  1 
■take  Charles  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 
"Oar  Henry  was  devoutly  pious  and 
rigid,  io  never  permitting  before  him  any 
licentious  language  or  manners.  It  is  well 
known  that  James  I.  had  a  habit  of  swear- 
ing,— innocent  expletives  in  conversation, 
which,  in  troth,  only  expressed  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings;  but,  in  that  age,  when 
Puritanism  had  already  possessed  half  the 
nation,  an  oath  was  considered  as  nothing 
short  of  blasphemy.  Henry  once  made  a 
keen  allusion  to  this  verbal  frailty  of  his 
father's ;  for  when  be  was  told  that  some 
hawks  were  to  be  sent  to  him,  but  it  was 
thought  the  King  would  intercept  some 
of  them,  the  little  Prince  replied,  *  He  may 
do  as  lie  pleases,  for  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
the  oath  for  the  matter/  The  King  once 
asking  him,  what  were  the  best  verses  he 
had  learned  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  the 
little  Prince  answered,  These : 

Rex  erat  jEbss  nobis  quo  justior  alter 
Nee  pietate  fait,  nee  bcllo  major  et  arm  is. 

M  Such  are  a  few  of  the  puerile  anecdotes 
of  a  Prince  who  died  in  early  youth,  glean- 
ed from  a  contemporary  manuscript,  by  an 
eye  and  ear  witness.  They  are  trifles,  but 
trifles  consecrated  by  his  name.  They  are 
genuine,  and  the  philosopher  knows  how 
to  value  the  indications  of  a  great  and  he- 
roic character.  There  are  among  them 
tome,  which  may  occasion  an  inattentive 
reader  to  forget,  that  they  are  all  the 
speeches  and  the  actions  of  a  child  V9 

The  secret  history  of  Charles  I.  and 
his  Queen  Henrietta  is  drawn  from 
manuscript  letters  of  the  times,  and 
from  the  printed  "  Ambassades  du  Mare- 
chal  Bassompierre."  They  shew  bow 
bigoUed  she  was  to  the  Romish  faith, 
and  hew  faithfully  she  educated  her 
two  sons  ro  its  tenets;  but  they  also 
shew  tost  Charles  I.  was  by  no  means 
the  weak,  uxorious  monarch  he  is  re- 
presented by  many  writers, 

"When  Henrietta  was.  on  her  way  to 
EogUnd,  a  Legate  from  Rome  arrested  her* 
at  Amiens,  requiring  the  Princess  to  un- 
dergo a  penance,  which  was  to  last  sixteen 
days,  for  marrying  Charles  without  the 
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papal  dispensation.  The  Queen  stopped 
her  journey,  and  wrote  to  inform  the  fling 
of  the  occasion.'  Charles,  who  was  thaw 
waiting  for  her  at  Canterbury,  replied, 
that  if  Henrietta  did  not  instantly  proceed, 
he  would  return  alone  to  London.  Hen- 
rietta doubtless  sighed  for  the  Pope  and 
the  penance,  but  she  set  off  the  day  she 
received  the  King's  letter.  The  King* 
either  by  his  wisdom  or  his  impatience, 
detected  the  aim  of  the  Roman  PontirF, 
who,  had  he  been  permitted  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  Queen  of  England  for  six- 
teen days  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  would 
thus  have  obtained  a  tacit  supremacy  over 
a  British  Monarch.'* 

"By  the  marriage-contract,  Henrietta 
was  to  be  allowed  a  household  establish- 
ment, composed  of  her  own  people ;  and 
this  bad  been  contrived  to  be  no!  less  than 
a  small  French  colony,  exceeding  three 
huridred  persons.  It  composed,  in  fact,  a 
French  faction,  and  looks  like  a  covert 
project  of  Richelieu's  to  further  his  in- 
trigues here,  by  opening  a  perpetual  cor-  . 
respondence  with  the  discontented  Catho- 
lics of  England.  In  the  instructions  of 
Bassompierre,  one  of  the  alleged  objects 
of  the  marriage  is  the  general  good  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  by  affording  some  relief 
to  those  English  who  professed  it  If, 
however,  that  great  Statesman  ever  enter- 
tained this  political  design,  the  simplicity 
and  pride  of  the  Roman  Priests  here  com- 
pletely overturned  it;  for  in  their  blind 
zeal  they  dared  to  extend  their  domestic 
tyranny  over  Majesty  itself. 

"  The  French  party  had  not  long  resided 
here,  ere  the  mutual  jealousies  between 
the  two  nations  broke  out.  All  the  Eng- 
Irsh  who  were  not  Catholics,  were  soon 
dismissed  from  their  attendance  on  the 
Queen,  by  herself;  while  Charles  was 
compelled  by  the  popular  cry,  to  forbid 
any  English  Catholics  to  serve  the  Queen, 
or  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  her 
mass.  The  King  was  even  obliged  to  em- 
ploy ponrsuivants  or  king's  messengers,  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  her  cbapef  to  seize  on 
any  of  the  English  who  entered  there, 
while  on  these  occasions  the  French  would 
dra?r  their  swords  to  defend  these  con* 
cealed  Catholics.  'The  Queen  and  berV 
became  an  odious  distinction  in  the  na- 
tion. .  Such  were  the  indecent  scenes  ex* 
hinited  in  public;  they  were  not  less  re- 
served in  private.  The  following  anec- 
dote of  saying  a  grace  before  the  King, 
at  his  own  table,  in  a  most  indecorous  race 
run  between  the  Catholic  prie't  and  the 
King's  chaplain,  is  given  in  a  manuscript 
letter  of  the  times. 

11  *  The  King  and  Queen  dining  together 
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in  the  presence,  Mr.  Hacfctt  (chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  Williams)  being  then  to 
amy  grace,  the  Confessor  wonld  have  pre- 
vented him,  bnt  that  Hacket  shoved  him 
away ;  whereupon  the  Confessor  weut  to 
the  Queen's  side,  and  was  about  to  say 
grace  again,  bnt  that  the  King  polling  the 
dishes  onto  him,  and  the  carvers  falling  to 
iheir  bnsiness  hindered.  When  dinner 
was  done,  the  Confessor  thought,  standing 
by  the  Queen,  to  have  been  before  Mr. 
Hacket,  bnt  Mr.  Hacket  again  got  the 
start  The  Confessor,  nevertheless,  begins 
his  grace  as  toad  as  Mr. 'Hacket,  with 
such  a  confusion,  that  the  King  in  great 
passion  instantly  rose  from  the  table,  and, 
taking  the  Queen  by  the  band,  retired 
into  the  bed-chamber;  It  is  with  drffl 
oaJty  we  conceive  bow  auch  a  scene  of 
priestly  indiscretion  should  have  been 
suffered  at  the  table  of  an  English  Sove- 
reign." 

*  One  of  tbc  articles  in  the  contract  of 
marriage  was,  that  the  Queen  should  have 
a  chapel  at  St.  James's,  to  be  built  and 
consecrated  by  her  French  Bishop;  the 
Priests  became  very  importunate,  declaring 
that  without  a  chapel  mass  could  not  be 
performed  with  the  state  it  ought  before  a 
Queen.  The  Kings  answer  is  not  that  of  a 
man  inclined  to  Popery.  '  If  the  queers  clo- 
set, where  they  now  say  mass,  is  not  large 
enough,  let  them  have  it  in  the  great 
chamber;  and,  if  the  great  chamber  Is 
not  wide  enough,  they  might  use  the  gar- 
den; and,  if  the  garden  would  notserte 
their  turn,  then  was  the  park  the  fittest 
place.' 

"The  French  Priests  and  the  whole 
party  feeling  themselves  slighted,  and 
sometimes  worse  treated,  were  breeding 
perpetual  quarrels  among  themselves,  grew 
weary  of  England,  and  wished  themselves 
away ;  but  many  having  purchased  their 
places  with  all  their  fortune,  would  have 
been  ruined  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
establishment.  Bassompierre  alludes  to 
the  broils  and  clamours  of  these  French 
strangers,  which  exposed  tbem  to  the 
laughter  of  the  English  Court;  and  one 
cannot  but  smile  in  observing,  in  one  of 
the  dispatches  of  this  great  mediator  be- 
tween two  Kings  and  a  Queen,  addressed 
to  the  Minister,  that  one. of  the  greatest 
obstacles  which  he  had  found  in  this  diffi- 
cult negotiation,  arose  from  the  bed-cham- 
ber women  1  The  French  King  being 
desirous  of.  having  two  additional  women 
to  attend  the  English  Queen,  his  sister,  the 
Ambassador  declares,  that  'it  would  be 
more  expedient  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
•  increase  the  number;  for.  they  ail  live  so 
ill  together,  with  such  rancorous  jealousies 


and  enmitte*,  that  1  hove  mor*  trouble  to 
make  them  Hgree  than  1  shall  find  to  ac- 
commodate the  diflcreneesi  between  the 
two  Kiug«.  Their  continual  bickerings, 
and  ofteu  their  vituperative  language,  oc- 
casion the  EuglUli  to  entertain  the  most 
contemptible  and  ridiculous  opinions  of  our 
nation.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  insist  on 
this  point,  unless  it  shall  please  his  Mijeaty 
to  renew  it.' 

"  The  French  Bishop  was  under  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  bis  authority  was  imagined 
to  have  been  irreverently  treated  by  two 
beautiful  viragos  in  that  civil  wsr  of 
words  which  was  raging;  one  of  whom, 
Madame  St.  George,  was  in  high  favour, 
and  most  intolerably  hated  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Yet  such  was  English  gallantry, 
that  the  King  presented  this  lady  on  her 
dismission  with  several  thousand  pounds 
aud  jewels.  There  was  something  incon- 
ceivably ludicrous  in  the  notions  of  the 
English,  of  a  Bishop  hardly  of  age,  and  the 
gravity  of  whose  character  was  probably 
tarnished  by  French  gesture  an-t  vivacity. 
This  French  establishment  was  daily  grow- 
ing in  expence  and  number;  a  manuscript 
letter  of  the  timts  stales  that  it  cost  the 
King  840/.  a  day,  and  had  increased  from 
three-score  persons  to  four  hundred  and 
forty,  besides  children ! 

It  was  one  evening  that  the  King  snd- 
deuly  appeared,  and,  summon  big  the 
French  household,  commanded  them  to 
take  their  instant  departure— the  carriages 
were  prepared  for  their  removal.  In  doing 
this,  Charles  had  to  resist  the  warmest  iu- 
treatics,  and  even  the  vehement  auger  of 
the  Queen,  who  is  said  in  her  rage  to  have 
broken  several  panes  of  the  window  of 
the  apartment  to  which  the  King  dragged 
her,  and  confined  her  from  them. 

••The  scene  which  took  place  among 
the  French  people,  at  the  sudden  announce- 
ment of  the  King's  determination,  wan  re- 
markably indecorous.  They  instantly  flew 
to  take  possession  of  all  the  Queen  s  ward- 
robe and  jewels;  they  did  not  leave  her, 
it  appears,  a  change  of  linen,  since  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  procured  one  as  a  fa- 
vour, according  to  some  manuscript  let- 
ters of  the  times.  One  of  their  extraordi- 
nary expedients  was  that  of  inventing  bills; 
for  which  they  pretended  they  had  en- 
gaged themselves  on  account  of  the  Queen, 
to  the  amount  of  10,<X>9 1  which  the  Queen 
at  first  owned  to,  but  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged the  debts  were  fictitious  ones. 
Among  these  items  was  one  of  400£  for 
necessaries  for  her  Majesty ;  an  Apotbe- 
cary's  bill  for  drugs  of  800/.;  and  another 
of  150*.  for  « the  Bishop's  unholy  water,*  as 
the  wiw*  expresses  it   The  young  French 
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Bishop  attempted  by  all  sorts  of  delays  to 
avoid  this  ignominious  expulsion-,  till  I  be 
Kiog  whs  forced  to  send  bis  yeomen  of  the 
guards  to  turn  them  out  from  Somerset- 
house,  where  the  juvenile  French  Bishop, 
at  ouce  protecting  against  it,  aud  mounting 
the  steps  of  the  coach,  took  his  departure, 
'  bead  and  shoulders.'  It  appears,  that  to 
pay  the  debts  and  the  pensions,  besides 
sending  the  French  troops  free  home, 
cast  MVOOQi. 

•  In  a  long  procession  of  nearly  forty 
coaches,  after  four  days  tedious  travelling 
they  reached  Dover*,  but  the  spectacle  of 
these  impatient  foreigners  so  reluctantly 
quitting  England,  gesticulating  their  sor- 
rows or  their  quarrels,  exposed  them  to 
the  derision,  and  stirred  up  the  prejudices 
of  the  common  people.  As  Madame  St. 
George,  whose  vivacity  is  always  described 
extravagantly  French,  was  stepping  into 
the  boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not  resist 
the  satisfaction  of  flinging  a  stone  at  her 
French  cap;  an  English  courtier  who  was 
conducting  her,  instantly  quitted  bis 
charge,  ran  the  fellow  through  the  body, 
aud  quietly  returned  to  the  boat.  The 
man  died  on  the  spot;  but  no  further  no- 
tice appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  in- 
considerate gallantry  of  this  English 
coartier/' 

This  transaction  took  place  in  1626, 
and,  four  years  afterwards,  the  French 
court  attempted  to  introduce  a  bishop 
aad  physician  about  the  Queen's  person, 
bat  Charles  I.  absolutely  prohibited  it. 
From  the  preceding  narrative  of  secret 
history, 

•*  Charles  I.  does  not  appear  so  weak  it 
•lave  to  his  Queen,  as  our  writers  echo 
from  each  oilier;    and  those  who  make 
Henrietta  so  important  a  personage  in  the 
cabinet,  appear  to  have  been  i  in  perfectly 
acquainted  with  her  real  talents.    Charles, 
indeed*  was    deeply  enamoured    of    the 
Qaecn,  for  be  was  inclined  to  strong  per- 
sonal attachments;  and  'the  temperance 
of  his  youth, ,  by  which  he  had  lived,  so 
free  from  personal  vice/  as  May  the  par- 
liamentary historian  expresses  if,  even  the 
gay  levity  of  Buckingham  seems  never,  in 
approaching  the   King,  to  have  violated. 
Charles  admired  in  .Henrietta  all   those 
personal  graces  which  he  himself  wanted ; 
her  vivacity  in  conversation  enlivened  his 
ewa  seriousness,  and  her  gay  volubility 
the  defective  ultcrauce  of  bis  own ;   while 
taa  versatility  of  her  manners  relieved  his 
owifonaal  habits.    Doubtless  the  Queen 
eaeicWd  the  same  power  over  this  Mo- 
narch which  vivacious  females  are  privi- 
leged by  aature  to  possess  over  their,  bus- 
ilia  was  ofujo  listened  to,  aud  her 


suggestions  were  sometimes  approved ;  but 
the  fixed  and  systematic  principles  of  the 
character  and  the  government  of  this  Mo* 
nan  h  must  not  be  iniputed  to  the  intrigues 
of  a  mere  lively  and  volatile  woman  ;  we 
must  trace  them  to  a  higher  source;  to  his 
own  inherited  conceptions  of  the  Regal 
rights,  if  we  would  seek  for  truth,  and 
read  the  history  of  human  nature  in  the 
history  of  Charles  I. 

Should  Mr.  D' Israeli's  '  Miscellanies* 
survive  many  of  the  sources  whence  its 
contents  are  derived,  they  will  be  much 
more  valuable  to  posterity  than  to  the 
present  times.  His  work  is  happily 
calculated  for  those  who  possess  but  fear 
books,  and  but  little  leisure  for  reading. 


A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Jive  thou- 
sand  miles  through  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern States  of  America,  contained  in 
eight  Reports,  addressed  to  the  thirty- 
nine  English  families,  by  whom  the 
Author  was  deputed  in  June  1817,  to. 
ascertain  whether  any,  and  what  part 
of  the  United  States  wonld  be  suitable 
for  their  residence;  with  Remarks  on 
Mr.  BirkbecVs  Notes  and  Letters.  By 
Henry  Bradshaw  Fcaron,  8vo.  10s.  0d. 
Longman  and  Co.  London,  1818. 

In.  our  last  volume*  we  offered  to  our 
readers  a  general,  though  necessarilj  • 
brief  sketeh  of  the  multifarious  con- 
tents of  this  interesting  work,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  corroborating  part  of 
his  statements.  There  were,  however, 
two  or  three  topics  connected  with  the 
government  and  politics  of  the  United 
States',  to  which,  from  want  of  (time 
and  space,  we  were  prevented  from 
directing  our  attention.  We  shall, 
therefore,  resume  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Fearon's  volume,  in  order  to  supply 
that  deficiency,  and  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  presented 
to  us,  of  giving  some  important  facts 
relative  to  the  actual  state  of  improve- 
ments in  that  country,  which  we  have 
lately  received,  and  on  the  authenticity 
of  which  our  readers  may  confidently 
rely. 

During  Mr.  Fearon's  residence  at 
Philadelphia,  au  election  took  place  for 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 


•  See  Lit.  Pan.  N.S.  Vol  VIII.  pp.l60S-16l7. 
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who  is  possessed  of  very  considerable 
patronage,  having  not  fewer  than  forty 
or  fifty  offices,  more  or  less  lucrative, 
at  his  disposal.  In  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  which  boasts  of  such  per- 
fect freedom  in  its  constitution,  we 
simple  Englishmen  would  expect  to 
find  the  utmost  fairness  and  impartia- 
lity in  election.  Mr.  Fearon,  how- 
ever, undeceives  us  in  this  respect ;  and 
we  learn  that  they  are  managed  with 
as  much  dexterity  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  the  most  virulent  re- 
formists afiirm  to  take  place  in  Great 
Britain.  But  we  shall  let  our  author 
speak  for  himself. 

The  political  parties,  existing  at 
Philadelphia  are  as  follows  : 

"  1st.  The  violent  democrats,  denomi- 
nated '  Patent  Democrats.' 

"  2d.  The  moderate  democrats,  called 
by  the  names  of  '  Independent  Republi- 
cans,' *  Democrats  of  the  Revolutions*,  and 
•Old  Schoolmen/ 

44  3d.  Federalists,  denominated  also4 To* 
ties,'  •  Hartford  Conventionalists,'  and 
*  Blue  Light  Men.' 

*  4th.  No  party  men  called  u  Quids." 

"The  present  candidates  for  the  office  of 
governor  are  each  of  them  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  General  Hiester  is  of  the 
moderate  faction,  and  is  also  supported 
against  his  opponent  by  the  federalists  and 
quids.  Mr.  Fin  lay  has  the  powerful  aid 
of  the  unyielding  democrats;  and,  though 
he  is  in  a  minority  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three  within  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, little  doubt  is  entertained  of  his  elec- 
tion's having  been  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority through  the  State  at  large.  All 
that  are  citizens,  whether  native  or  na- 
turalized, of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards,  and  who  have  paid  their 
taxes,  have  the  right  of  voting.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  man  should  be  m  house- 
holder in  order  to  pay  taxes,  there  being  a 
direct  or  poll  tax  of  9s.  per  aonutn,  which 
alone,  when  paid  by  men  possessed  of  the 
previous  qualification  of  citizenship,  esta- 
blishes the  right  to  vote.  The -general  elec- 
tion is  preceded  by  an  election  in  the  dif- 
ferent wards  of  officers  called  inspectors, 
whose  business  it  is  to  receive  the  ballot 
ticket  of  voters:  parties  try  their  strength 
iu  this  first  step.  I  witnessed  the  mode  of 
voting:  the  persons  choosing  inspectors 
attend  at  a  stated  place  in  their  own  ward, 
aud  deliver  in  their  ballot  through  a  win- 
dow. The  number  assembled  at  any  one 
time  did  not  exceed  twenty.  There  was  no 
noise,  no  confusion,  in  fact,  not  even  con- 


versation. I  was  astonished  to  witness  the 
anxiety  felt  by  leading  men,  that  their 
party  should  be  elected  inspectors.  The 
eveutfol  choice  at  the  general  election 
seemed,  in  fact  in  their  estimation,  ac- 
tually to  rest  upon  the  having  '  Inspectors* 
of  their  own  party.  I  remarked  to  them 
that  it  could  be  of  no  consequence  of  what 
party  these  gentlemen  were,  as  they  were 
protected  from  partial  or  corrupt  conduct 
by  the  mode  of  voting  being  by  ballot. 
One  of  them  informed  me  afterwards,  that 
the  fact  of  the  inspectors  being  on  one 
aide  or  the  other,  had  been  calculated  to 
make  a  difference  of  upwards  of  900  votes 
in  a  particular  sectiou !  arising  from  the 
reception  of  improper,  and  the  rejection 
of  good  votes.  The  means,  by  which  an 
inspector  can  affect  this,  though  the  mode 
is  by  ballot,  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
exact  That  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  statement,  would  seem  probable  from 
a  scene  which  I  witnessed  in  the  evening. 
I  called  upon  the  gentleman  before  al- 
luded to.  His  room  was  completely  cram- 
med with  the  mauagers  of  the  forthcom- 
ing election ;  and  here,  instead  of'  finding 
that  the  general  anxiety  was  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  advancement  of  correct 
political  principles,  1  heard  the  following 
conversation : 

"  I'll  bet  you  fifty  (dollars)  on  Heister 
in  Chesnut  ward." 

»«  What  majority  will  you  give  him  ?" 

••One  fourth." 

«<  Give  old  Sour  Kraut  (Heister)  m  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  and  Til  take  you." 

•'  Done.** 

44  What  will  you  give  Finlay  in  Lower 
Delaware  ward  ?" 

«*  One  hundred.* 

M  And  what  to  Heister?** 

••Three  hundred." 

••  Give  Bill  three  and  a  half,  and  I'll  take 
you  for  five  hundred." 

"  No :  I'll  gi\e  him  three  and  half  for  a 
pair  of  boots." 

"  'Guess  1*11  take  you  for  a  pair  and  a 
hat.— What  for  Dock  ward?" 

"  I  won't  bet  on  Dock  :  they're  all  a  set 
ofd d  Tories." 

'•  Will  you  give  Joe  four  hundred  .in 
South  Mulberry  ?" 

•*  1  won't  take  Joe,  I  guess,  in  that 
ward  ?" 

"  What  will  you  give  Billy  in  South 
Mulberry  ?" 

••  A  couple  of  hundred." 

"  Done  for  Ave  hundred." 

M.  '•  What  majority  upon  the  whole 
election.  Friend  — ,  will  you  advise  us  to 
give  ?•" 

Fr. "  Yon  must  be  cautious  in  your  ma. 
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jorittes.  We  do  not  know  how  Beaver 
and  Dauphin  (the  counties  of  Dauphin 
and  Beaver)  may  turn  out — Mind  !  save 
yourselves.  If  you  And  Billy  (Finlay) 
going  down,  take  up  Sour  Kraut  (Heister.) 

Elections  are  managed,  it  appears, 
and  even  governed  by  a  species  of 
meeting,  termed  a  "  Caucus,"  of  the 
precise  nature  of  which  Mr.  Fearon 
could  not  obtain  a'  correct  account,  but 
which  he  thus  describes: 

Candidates  do  not  personally  appear. 
Those  who  wish  to  he  chosen  obtain,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  what  is  termed  "  The 
Appointment.'*  This  is  said  to  secure 
them  the  support  of  the  whole  of  that  party 
from  which  "  the  appointment"  emanates. 
An  announcement,  called  "  The  Ticket,** 
issaes  from  this  Caucus  a  few  days  before 
the  election;  in  this  case  there  were  three 
of  these  "  tickets,**  severalty  headed,  Fe- 
deral, Republican,  and  Democratic.  The 
federalists  sent  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
their M  ticket,**  enclosed  in  the  following 
circular  letter;  though  I  would  remark, 
that  canvassing,  in  the  English  meaning 
of  that  word,  ta  not  allowed : 

*  FeUow  Citizen, 

*  The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is 
**  at  ail  times  a  privilege  of  the  highest 
"  value: — on  the  present  occasion  eyery 
"  federalist  has  an  opportunity  to  aid  in 
"  dispelling  prejudices— in    lessening  the 

•  malignity  of  party  spirit— m  restoring 
m  ike  right  of  free  election,  and  of  resisting 
"  those  dangerous  abuse*  in  government,  la- 
m  trodnced  by  office  holders,  which,  if,  not 

*  promptly  and  steadily  checked,  threaten  to 
"  become  inveterate  and  irremediable.  Let 
"  every  man  be  vigilant,  active,  and  firm 
**  on  this  day,  and  success  will  crown  our 

*  efforts. 

**  Hie  inspectors, have  resolved  to  open 

•  the  poll  precisely  at  nine  o'clock. 

"October  14,1817." 
The  democratic  party  adopt  the  same 
mode.  I  enclose  you  two  of  their  circu- 
lars. These  documents,  as  well  as  others 
which  will  follow,  are,  perhaps,  better  cal- 
culated than  any  other  plan  which  1  could 
adopt,  to  put  yon  in  possession  of  the  state 
of  parties,  their  mode  of  conduct  and 
feeling  towards  each-  other,  and  also  the 
general  political  condition  of  the  whole 


Sir, 


(CUMULA*.) 


M  We  enclose  the  Democratic  Ticket, 
"  which  iareeommended  by  the  delegates 
"  and  confer rees  fairly  chosen,  after  public 
u  artist.  We  request  yon  to  vote  it,  and 
"  give  it  aU  the  support  to  which  you 


44  may  deem  it  entitled.  We  consider 
44  this  election  as  involving  the  most  lm> 
44  portant  consequences.  Federalism,  con- 
"  scious  of  its  own  feebleness  and  inability 
44  to  wrestje  with  the  strength  of  demo- 
44  cracy,  has  made  a  union  with  a  few 
"  disappointed  men ;  hoping  through  them 
"  to  turn  over,  not  only  the  city  aod  dis- 
44  trict,  but  the  State  and  Union  to  Federal 
"  misrule, 

"  Be  careful  to  bring  with  you  yonr're- 
"  ceipt  for  county  tax»  If  a  naturalized 
44  citizen,  be  sure  to  bring  your  certifi- 
41  cats  of  naturalization,  as  it  will,  ih  all 
"  probability,  be  required.  These  cab- 
44  tious  are  deemed  more  than  ever  nc» 
44  ceasary,  from  the  shameful  conduct  and 
"  persecuting  spirit  manifested  by  the  Fe- 
"  deraj  Judges,  at  the  late  ward  election. 
44  Be  on  the  ground  early.  It  is  of  im- 
44  portance,  that  every  citizen  Votes,  be- 
44  cause  it  may  be  that  a  vote  woiild 
44  carry  a  candidate. 

4(  Philadelphia,  October  6,  1815." 

DEMOCRATIC   A  DDE  ESS. 

<(  Citizens,  Democrats,  Americans !  This  ' 
14  is  the  dap  of  the  General  Election!  If  you 
"  value  your  own  happiness,  your  political 
"  characters,  your  liberties,  or  your  Re- 
"  publican  institutions,  every  man  to  the 
"  poll,  and  vote  the  Democratic  Ticket;  1t 
14  is  headed  with  the  name  of  the  patriot 
14  William  Findlay.  Citizens !  the  times 
14  are  momentous!  the  seducers  from  t  he 
14  Democratic  ranks  have  joined  with  our 
14  old  inveterate  political  enemies  to  put 
14  down  Democracy.  It  is  an  uuhory 
4  league  between  apostates. and  political 
4  traitors  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the 
'*  other  the  anglo-federalists,  the  mouar- 
*  chists,  the  aristrocrats,  the  Hartford 
4  conventionalists,  the  blue-light  men,  the 
1  embargo-breakers,  the  Henryites,  the 
4  men  who  in  time  of  Peace  cried  out 
4  for  war!  war  1  but  who  in  time  of  war 
4  called  themselves  the  peace  party.  — 
4  Huzza  for  William  Findlay,  and  no 
4  bribery.-— A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
4  and  a  pull  altogether.** 

federal  address. 
41  William  Findlay, 
"  1..  A  selfish  politician,who  never  served 
4  fas  country,  and  always  on  the  fook  out 
4  to*  office.    2.  An  apostate  federalist  and 
4  time  server.    3.  A  cons  taut  office  hun- 
4  ter.    4.  A  treasury  broker  and  pubfic 
'  defaulter,  who  exchanged  and  used  pub* 
4  he  money  for  his  own  benefit.    5.  One 
4  who  holds  morality  in  contempt,  and 
practices  the  maxim,  that,  the  end'  jus- 
tifies  the   means,      6.   One  who  has  • 
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"  retorted  to  the  basest  falsehoods  to  sup- 
**  port  himself.  7,.  One  who  intrigued 
u  and  bargained  for  the  office,  and  openly 
u  electioneered  for  himself.  8.  A  state  in- 
u  quisifor,  who  would  gap,  if  not  immo- 
'•  late  ever>  man,  not  of  his  own  sect. 
.*  9.  A  man  who  has  blended  the  public 
**  money  with  his  own,  and  is  yet  to  ac- 

*  count  for  misdemeanor  in  office.      10. 

*  A  barbarian,  who  holds  that '  the  study 
"  of  the  law  disqualifies  a  man  from  beink 
u  a  judge.'  "     M  * 

"  Take  notice  who  are  the  friends  of 
"  William  Findlay,—  1.  Traitors  and 
"  apostates.  2.  Inveterate  aristocrats.  3. 
"  Office-hunters.  4.  Cormorants  for  the 
"  loaves  and  fishes,  and  friends  only  to 
"  themselves.  5.  Fugitives  from  British 
M  gaols  and  justice. 

"Take  care  11!— William  Fiwdlay's 
*'  election  will  be  sure,    1.  If  the  Repub- 

*  licans  stay  at  home.  2.  If  they  are  neg- 
u  ligent  or  timid  on  the  election  ground. 
"  S.  If  election,  like  treasury  frauds,  are 
"  not  detected  and  prevented. 

*  Take  advice,—!.  Look  well  to  your 
"  tickets.  S.  Look  well  to  your  boxes. 
"  3  Look  well  to  your  tallies.  4.  Look 
"  well  to  your  returns;  and  5.  Look  well 
"to  those  who  vote,  that  they  are  qua- 

*  lifted."  M 

On  the  day  of  election  our  author 
was  early  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
to  be  made. 

The  place  appointed  to  receive  votes 
for  the  city  (exclusive  of  South wark  and 
the  northern  liberties),  was  in  the  State-, 
house— the  same  building  in  which  that 
immortal  document  was  passed — the  dk- 

CLARATION    OV    INDEPENDENCE  !        There 

were  two  inspectors  for  each  ward  of  the 
city  placed  at  separate  windows.  The 
electors  delivered  in  their  voles  from  the 
street.  The  ground  was  what  is  here 
called  manned;  that  is,  persons  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  parties  have  written  on  their 
hat  or  breast,  M  Federal  Ticket,"  or  M  De- 
mocratic Ticket,"solicitiiig  citizens  as  they 
approach  the  poll  "  to  vote  their  ticket ;" 
for  which  purpose  they  are  prepared  to 
furnish  them  with  the  printed  balloting 
list  of  their  party.  The  neighbouring 
public-houses  were,  of  course,  occupied  by 
the  electioneered  I  resolved  io  devote  to 
this  as  much  of  my  time  as  possible,  in 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  character 
and  mind  of  this  people,  and  to  observe 
them  acting  in  their  political  capacity. 
Tbey  were  all  betting  upon  the  election ; 
but  few,  if  any  appeared  to  care  one  straw 
•bout  principle.       Old  General  Barker, 


(whom  I  had  heard  the  previous  evening 
make  a  most  able  speech  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fiudlay,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  de- 
mocrats) was  travelling  about  to  the  se- 
veral depots  of  leading  characters.  I 
could  hardly  credit  my  sight  that  he  was 
the  same  person  whom  1  had  heard  the 
previous  evening.  His  chief  employment 
during  the  day  «eemed  drinking  rum  and 
gin  with  any  and  every  body.  I  made 
some  remarks  to  him  concerning  his  speech: 
he  pleasantly  answered, "  My  good  fellow* 
I  did  as  well  as  1  could,  1  guess:  they 
made  me  open  the  ball.9*  This  old  ge- 
neral was  the  companion  in  arms  of  Wash- 
ington :  he  has  been  both  sheriff  and 
mayor :  he  has  the  character  of  possessing 
a  good  heart,  and  very  improvident  gene- 
rosity. 

The  election  terminated  throughout 
the  State  in  one  day  ;  and  though  the 
excitement  of  party  and  pecuniary  feel- 
ing, by  the  universality  of  gambling  oa 
this  occasion  was  very  great,  yet  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
there  was  no  confusion  or  disturbance. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  volume, 
Mr.  Fearon  recurs  again  to  the  subject 
of  elections,  and  takes  notice  of  a  very 
striking  remark  in  all  the  electioneering 
addresses  which  he  has  seen,  that  the  de- 
feated party  invariably  complains  of  the 
corrupt  influence  of  Caucus,  which  he 
informs  us  from  an  American  writer,  is 

"  a  cant  term  for  those  private  meetings 
"  which  are  held  by  the  political  parties, 
"  previous'to  elections,  for  the  purpose  of 
••  agreeing  upon  candidates  for  office,  or 
"  concerting  any  measure  which  they  de- 
**  sign  carrying  at  the  subsequent  public 
"  meeting.*'  The  other  clay  I  called  upon 
"  a  resident  of  this  city,  a  person  of  some 
political  importance.  Aware  that  the 
subject  is  already  and  very  variously  dis- 
cussed througoul  tlie  States,  I  casually  en- 
quired, "  Who  do  you  think,  Sir,  will  be 
your  next  president  ?"  He  gave  no  reply, 
except  by  a  significant  nod.  1  followed  up 
my  enquiry  by  M  Do  you  think,  Sir,  Mr. 
Adams  will  be  selected  r"  To  which  he 
answered,  with  decided  confidence,  "No; 
•'  I  guess  not,  Sir;  we  have  the  man,  we 
M  have  the  man,  we  know  our  man.— Craw* 
"  ford  (the  present  secretary  of  the  treasa- 
"  ry)  had  it  in  caucus  last  time,  within  a 
•«  few."  I  enquired  what  he  meant  by 
having  it  in  caucus ;  for  that  Mr.  Munroe 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
His  answer  was,  "  Ah  1  I  guess  you  don? 
"understand  our  modes;  when  you  have 
«  been  here  a  few  years,  yon  will  compre^ 
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"  hend  these  things.  Only  mind,  I  tell  you 
M  Adams  never  can  be  president ;  for  lie 
•"•will  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing  with 
"  caucus."  From  minute  enquiry,  I  under- 
stood that  this  thin;  called  caucus,  tvas 
practically  iuveoted  by  Mr.  Jolin  Adams, 
during  his  presidentship;  and  that  it  is 
now  universally  practised  in  the  election  to 
e»ery  office  in  America.  Since  the  first 
choice  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  presidential 
elections  are  managed  by  private  meetings 
(or  caucus)  of  the  democratic  members  of 
congress,  previous  to  elections  ;  they  settle 
among  themselves  who  shall  be  president. 
This  is  what  is  called  getting  «  the  ap- 
pointment in  caucus,"  and  an  instance 
never  occurs  of  »he  votes  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  caocus.  When  they  have  determin- 
ed upon  who  they  wish  to  be  president, 
they  send  circulars  to  their  different  States, 
pointing  out,  by  a  kind  of  congi  rfY/ire,  who 
they  have  resolved  should  be  elected;  and 
as  the  right  of  voting  for  presidents  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  limited  number,  there  is  no 
uvUmee  of  the  caucus  being  disobeyed. 
Mr.  Monroe  being  a  democrat  was,  as  a 
mailer  of  course,  voted  for  by  the  demo- 
cratic States ;  and  those  of  New  England 
being  federal,  would  not,  1  believe,  give  a 
vote  upon  the  occasion.  It  appears  that 
the  members  of  the  Washington  caucus 
were  almost  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Munroe;  but  that  some 
accommodation  being  agreed  upon,  the  lat- 
ter got  "  the  appointment."  Had  his  rival 
obtained  this,  he  and  not  Mr.  Munroe  would 
have  been  voted  for  by  the  democratic 
States,  as  a  matter  of  course.  .These  are 
alarming  facts;  for  thus  we  «ee  that  the 
very  men  (the  members  of  congress)  who 
are  directly  excluded  by  the  constitution 
from  voting,  become,  by  means  of  a  secret 
something  unknown  to  that  constitution, 
and  at  variance  with  both  its  letter  and 
spirit,  the  real  electors  to  the  presidentship. 
How  necessary  are  the  most  unceasing  vi- 
r  guaace,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  public 
principle  and  public  virtue,  to  preserve 
even  the  best  institutions  from  gross  per- 
version !  No  oligarchy  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  this,  which  deludes  the  people 
with  a  belief  that  they  are  all-powerful, 
and  the  electors  of  their  chief  magistrate, 
while  virtually  they  are  the  mere  tools  of  a 
faction,  and  have  not  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
So  much  for  the  boasted  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States. 

Although  slavery  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  southern  States,  yet  there  is  a 
most  degrading  traffic  carried  on  in  the 
persons  of  Europeans,  who,  emigrating 
tram    Europe    without,    money,     pay 


M 


for  their  passage  by  binding  them- 
selves to  the  captain,  who  receives 
the  produce  of  their  labour  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  These  are  termed 
Redcmptioners,  and  are  disposed  of  by 
public  advertisements,  as  regularly  as 
the  black  slaves' in  any  sf  the  West 
Indian  islands.  Mr.  Fearon  has  given 
some  interesting  information  relative  to 
this  degrading  traffic,  for  which  our 
readers  must  consult  his  work.  In  one 
instance  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
who  wanted  an  old  couple  to  take  care 
of  his  house,  bad  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  offered  him  for  sale.  He 
purchased  them,  and  they  proved  to  be 
his  father,  his  mother,  add  sister  ! 

We  now  invite  our  readers  to  the 
particulars  adverted  to,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  and  which 
we  trust  will  be  found  not  unwoithy  of 
their  attention,  especially  as  they  em- 
brace various  topics  of  information, 
which  it  did  not  fall  within  Mr.  Fearon's 
plan  to  collect. 

Agriculture  is  an  important  pursuit 
in  tht  United  States;  and  the  example 
of  the  parent  country,  in  instituting 
agricultural  societies,  and  exhibitions 
has  been  recently  followed  in  America, 
and  with  very  beneficial  /results,  par- 
ticularly since  the  late  war  with  this 
country.  Among  these,  the  Phila- 
delphia agricultural  society,  which  bas 
published  four  volumes  of  its  papers, 
has  decidedly  taken  the  lead.  .  The 
state  of  New  York  boasts  of  not  fewer 
than  thirteen  agricultural  societies,  most 
of  which  have  annual  cattle  shows :  but 
the  Massachusetts  agricultural  society 
is' stated  to  us,  to  hold  the  pre-eminence 
in  activity,  \\\  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  American  Union.  In  Virginia 
several  similar  societies  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  not  before  they  were 
wanted :  for  the  agriculture  of  that  State 
is  in  a  deplorably  bad  state.  In  Ken- 
tucky also,  which  Is  but  a  newly  form- 
ed State,  societies  have  been  establish- 
ed, and  at  Lexington  there  is  one,  which 
we  understand  is  conducted  with  great 
spirit.  Of  the  activity  and  attention 
here  given  to  the  improvement  of  their 
breeds  of  cattle,  our  readers  will  form 
an  idea  from  the  high  prices  paid  for 
prime  stock.     One  instance  has  been 
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two 
balk  of  the  Hereford  and  Teeswater 
breeds,  each  of  which  was  sold  for  the 
sum  of  /loo  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  the  Alderney 
breed  is  in  pefection. 

For  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of 
the  various  States,  excellent  turnpike- 
roads  are  forming  in  every  direction  ; 
our  readers  need  not  be  told,  that, 
though  the  invention  of  the  steam  en- 
gine is  not  of  American  origin,  yet  its 
application  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels 
was  6rst  made  by  an  American,  (Mr. 
Fulton);  and  that  most,  if  not  all  their 
great  rivers  are  navigated  with  facility 
and  dispatch  by  means  of  steam-boats. 
Iu  order  to  complete  the  line  of  inter- 
nal navigation,  various  schemes  have 
been  proposed  for  connecting  the  lakes 
aod  '  rivers  of  the  United  States  by 
means  of  canals.  The  spirit  of  inter- 
nal improvement  in  this  respect  is  uni- 
vrsal.  The  State  of  New  York,  in  par- 
tiecnlar,  is  engaged  in  one  grand  opera- 
tion ;  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  form 
a  junction  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  waters 
of  Hudson  River.  Eighty  miles  of  it 
(we  believe  the  whole  length  is  between 
two  and  three  hundred  miles)  were  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  last  year ; 
-and  five  thousand  men,  with  fifteen 
hundred  horses  are  at  work  upon  this 
noble  undertaking.  And  the  cabal  be- 
tween the  rivers  Chesapeak  and  Dela- 
ware is  expected  to  be-  finished  in'  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

Education,  though  in  many  places 
still  defective,  is  fast  spreading  through- 
out the  Union.  Its  theory  is  British, 
though  without  the  solidity  of  enquiry 
and  variety  of  assistance,  which  are 
offered  in  this  Country  by  professors, 
and  authors  who  have  treated  on  the 
various  branches  of  science.  Colleges 
and  schools  however,  are  multiplying  in 
every  direction.  The  system  of  tuition 
invented  by  Pestalozzi,  at  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  was  transplanted  to  Phila- 
delphia, some  years  since,  by  Joseph 
Neef,  fomlerly  a  co-adjutor  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's.  At  first,  it  promised  the  hap- 
piest success  ;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  es- 
tablishment was  destroyed.  The.  Lan- 
casterian,  or  British  aud  Foreign  School 


Society's  method  of  teaching,  however, 
is  advancing  steadily.  A  model  school 
has  been  established  at  New  York, 
where  the  plan  of  tuition  has  for  some 
time  been  attempted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  master  sent  from  England  by 
that  society.  And  the  arrival  of  Mr* 
Joseph  Lancaster  in  America,  is  there 
considered  as  forming  a  new  era  in  its 
history.  In  the  winter  of  1817,  the 
State  of  Pensylvania  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  by  pas- 
sing a  law  to  establish  schools  upon  his 
system  throughout  that  State;  and  at 
this  time,  Mr.  L.  is  actually  engaged 
by  the  directors  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
personally  to  superintend  a  large  model- 
school  now  building,  in  which  an  ex- 
ample will  be  given  to  the  Union  of  his 
plan  of  procedure.  Ample  funds  are 
provided  by  the  Slate,  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenses. 

Correspondent  with  the  progress  of 
education  is  the  taste  for  reading,  es- 
pecially in  the  great  towns  of  the  nor- 
thern and  middle  States.  In  America 
all  are  politicians,  and  almost  every  man 
is  either  a  federalist  or  a  democrat.  The 
eagerness  of  the  people  for  news  far 
surpasses  even  that  of  our  own  country  ; 
and  we  believe  we  are  not  incorrect  in 
stating  that  nearly  four  hundred  pa- 
pers minister  to  this  voracious  appe- 
tite for  norelty,  which  is  gratified  by 
the  great  cheapness  of  these  vehicles 
of  intelligence.  Independently  of  re- 
prints of  several  English  Journals  of 
the  highest  character,  nearly  thirty  pe- 
riodical publications  announce,  for  the 
most  part  every  month,  the  progress  of 
science  and  general  literature. 

The  reading  of  the  Americans  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  English;  the 
high  price  of  paper,  labour,  and  taxes 
in  this  country  has  been  very  favourable 
to  the  reprinting  of  English  works  in 
America.  Every  English  production  of 
celebrity  whatever  its  size  may  be,  is 
there  immediately  re- printed >  and  sold 
for  one-fourth  of  its  original  price 
British  Novels  and  Poetry  are  the  fa- 
vorite objects  of  perusal ;  and  while  we 
now  write,  a  Philadelphia  bookseller's 
prospectus  lies  before  us,  announcing 
are-print  of  Lady  Morgan's  "France" 
in  one  volume  8vo»  for  two  dollars  and 
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a  half,  with  a  notice  that  "  the  above 
edition  contains  the  French  words  and 
phrases   as  in   the   London,  with    an 
English  translation  of  each  in  the  page 
where   it   occurs."    The   same  book- 
seller has  announced,    "  the  first  Ame- 
rican-edition of  Dr.  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, in  two  volumes,  4to,  or  four  vo- 
lumes  8vo.  with   the   addition  of  the 
Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  Walker's 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary."    We 
cannot  but  wish  that  this,  or  some  other 
work  had  been  undertaken  earlier,   as 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  prevented  the 
intrusion  of  those  Americanisms,  which 
at  first  render  it  difficult  to  an  English- 
man   to  converse  with  a   native-born 
■  American.     Each  of  the  large   Cyclo- 
pedias of  this   country  is   reprinting, 
either  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  at 
the  expense  of  one  or  two  opulent  book, 
tellers  of  those  cities.      And   the   esta- 
blishment    for  several   years   past    of 
bock  fairs,  similar  to  those  of  Frank- 
ford  and  Leipsic,  (which  are  alternately 
held  at   New  York   and  Philadelphia) 
has  greatly  tended  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation  of    books.         We   are  not  ac- 
quainted  with   the    actual   number  of 
folumes  annually  published   in   those 
cities  ;    but  we  know  that,   four   years 
a*o,  the  nooks,  printed  annually  at  Phir 
delphia  alone,  amounted  to   500,000- 
The  original  productions  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, however,  are  comparatively  few, 
Medicine,  Law,  the  Geology  and  To- 
pography of  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially  Divinity,   form   the  principal 
subjects  of  transatlantic  literature.  Much 
controversial   discussion,    indeed,    has 
been  carried  on  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  2  or  3  years.  In  the,  state  of 
Massachusetts,  Unitariaaiam  is  the  pre* 
raJent  doctrine,  which  has  been  attacked 
with  great  warmth.     In  Philadelphia  Dr. 
White,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  in   the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  published  "  Compa- 
rative Views  of  the  Controveriy  between 
the  Calvanists  and  Arminians."  which 
are  written  with  great  vigour  and  ability. 
The  reverend  author  opposes  the.  for- 
mer denomination  of  Christians,   but 
with  singular  candour  and  mildness ;  but 
his  work  is  not  entirely  free  from  Ame- 
ricanisms.   The  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson  baa 


published  an  "Historical Sketch  of  Opin* 
ions  on  the  Atonement  from  the  Incarna* 
tionof  Christ  to  the  present  time,"  inone 
volume,  8vo.  which  contains  a  detailed  ' 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, among  whom  he  is  a  minister* 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton,  of  Burlington* 
(New  Jersey)  has  published  a  "  View  of 
the  Controversy  between  the  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,' • 
8vo.  This  gentleman,  we  believe  was  for* 
merly  a  Catholic  priest,  and  chaplain  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  congregational  Wor- 
cester in  Worcester  in  this  country.  He 
is  said  to  be  both  an  able  controversial-  < 
ist,  and  an  elegant  writer.  The  system 
of  divinity  composed  by  the  late  Dr. 
D wight,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  barely 
to  mention,  as  it  is  on  the  eve  of  re- 
publication in  this  city.  In  short,  so 
numerous,  are  the  theological  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States,  that  they  , 
give  full  employment  to  a  "  Quarerly  ) 
Theological  Review,"  edited  at  Phila- 
delphia,* by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely. 
In  connexion  with  theological  literature,' 
we  may  add  that  Professor  Griesbach'a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testanmnt 
(Leipsic,  1805)  has  been  reprinted  at 
Cambridge,  in  New  England,  in  two 
handsome  volumes  8vo.  at  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Hilliard.  The  typo- 
graphy of  the  large  paper  copies  in 
truly  beautiful,  and  is  not  unworthy  of 
any  European  printer* 

In  the  benevolent  work  of  circulating 
the  scriptures  "  through  every  nation, 
kindred,  and  language,"  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  shewn  itself  to  be  an 
able  and  active  associate  of  the  parent 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
"  The  formation  of  this  society  (to  use 
the  language  of  its  committee)  "  was 
hailed  as  a  great  and  glorious  era  in 
the  history  of  the  country:  and  its 
means  of  accomplishing  the  important 
end  of  its  formation,  have  been  in- 
creased with  more  than  ordinary  ra- 
pidity." In  justification  of  this  state- 
ment, it  may  be  observed,  that  at  the 
close  of  its  first  year,  (May  1817)  it 
numbered  more  than  eighty  auaillia* 
New  societies  are  consequently  form- 
ing, and  the  number  now  in  etistencc, 
we  believe,  considerably,  exeeeds  two 
hundred.    It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
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the  treasurer  of  the  American  National 
'Society  publishes  the  amounts  of  his 
receipts  every  month,  and  that  they 
fere  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five 
thousand  dollars  per  month. 
-'  Various  neat  editions  of  the  Roman 
Classics,  which  of  conrse  follow  the 
most  correct  text  of  European  editors, 
sufficiently  attest  the  growing:  attention 
of  the  Americans  to  classical  literature; 
and  their  late  reprint  of  Ernesti's  edi- 
tion of  Cicero's  Works,  in  20  volumes, 
12ino.  is  highly  creditable  for  its  accu- 
racy and  neatness.  But  amid  the  multi- 
farious productions  of  the  American 
press,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  no 
authentic  statistical  work  relative  to  the 
Union  has  hitherto  issued  from  it.  Mr. 
Bristed,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  (who 
since  his  residence  at  New  York,  has 
become  a  barrister  there)  has  pub- 
lished a  book,  which  he  cal/s  "  the 
Resourses  of  the  United  States,"  and 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  this  city. 
Some  good  ideas  as  it  unquestionably 
does  contain ;  but  it  is  replete  with 
mistakes,  and  in  every  page  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  greatest  neg- 
ligence in  the  collection  of  facts.  We 
had  'intended  to  have  given  our  readers 
an  analysis  of  the  London  edition  ;  but 
H  is  so  little  worth  it,  that  this  brief  no- 
tice will  be  abundantly  sufficient.  We 
will  only  add,  that  Mr.  Bristed*s 
blunders  have  been  severely  exposed  in 
several  American  Journals,  and*  parti- 
cularly in  the  Analectic  Magazine  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  and  the  North 
American  Review  edited  at  Boston,  to 
which  the  most  distinguished  literary 
Characters  of  the  Union  contribute  their 
assistance. 

In  the  belles  lettres,  the  Americans 
have  given  but  few  specimens  of  native 
talent ;  nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wonder- 
ed at.  The  United  States  are  even  yet 
but  an  infant  independent  power ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  set- 
tled parts  which  we  believe  are  usually 
termed  Old  America,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  recently  settled  districts  are 
too  folly  occupied  in  the  necessary  arts 
of  life,  to  be  able  to  spare  time  for 
lighter  pursuits ;  politics,  however,  aL 
ways  excepted.  Hence  it  is  only  with- 
in the  last  year  that  an  original  trea- 


tise on  the  Belles  Lettres  hs>s  made  its 
appearance,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Adams, 
in  2  volumes,  Svo.  And  their  standard 
works  in  poetry  are  very  few.  "  The 
Coluinbiad"  of  Mr.  Barlow,  reprinted 
in  this  country  a  few  years  since, 
though  not  destitute  of  some  fine  pas- 
sages, is,  tipon  the  wholr,  a  heavy  pro- 
duction. The  late  Dr.  Dwight's  poems 
entitled  "  Greenfield  Hill,"  and  "  The 
Conquest  of  Canaan/'  are  very  superior 
productions.  Both  of  them,  we  believe, 
have  been  reprinted  in  this  country; 
and  of  the  latter,  our  readers  may  see  a 
fine  passage  in  the  seveulh  volume  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  recent  work  in  titled 
"  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets." 
The  only  recent  productions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Muse,  which  we  hare  seen,  are 
Mr.  Pierpoinl's  "  Airs  of  Palestine," 
which  contain  some  exquisite  passages, 
and  the  "  Backwoodsman,"  of  Air. 
Paulsen  who  holds  a  high  rank  among 
the  native  bards  of  America.  Of  these, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  works  noticed 
in  the  conrse  of  this  article,  we  6ha!l 
endeavour  to  procure  copies,  and  hope 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  to  present 
analyses  of  them  to  our  readers. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without 
noticing  the  efforts  making  in  America 
for  civilizing  the  original  inhabitants, 
or  native  Indians,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
African  negroes.  The  benevolent  work 
of  civilizing  the  former  originated  with 
the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Friends, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  American  Government,  and  is 
now  proceeding  steadily  and  success- 
fully under  agents  appointed  by  it. 

With  respect  to  the  African  Negroes, 
the  import  traffic  in  whom  the  Ame- 
rican Government  followed  the  example 
of  Great  Britain  in  prohibiting,  sereral 
societies  have  been  formed  in  their  be- 
half in  rarious  States  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  these  benevolent  insti- 
tutions is,  to  educate  African  youth  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  in  their 
original  languages  and  in  general  sci- 
ence; and,  thus  instructed,  to  send 
them  forth,  as  missionaries,  to  carry 
the  word  of  life  to  not  fewer  than  fifty 
millions  of  Africans,  of  whom  twenty 
millions  are  computed  to  be  of  the  pro* 
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p**r  Negro  race."  The  institutions, 
which  we  are  now  noticing,  are  yet  but 
in  their  infancy ;  but  from  the  wisdom 
with  which  they  appear  to  be  conduct- 
ed, and  from  the  sober  piety  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  who  have  pro- 
jected them,  we  are  warranted  to  augur, 
in  progress  of  time,  the  happiest  re- 
sults to  that  long  enslaved  and  much 
injured  part  of  mankind. 


History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  from 
the  curliest  accounts  to  the  present  time : 
containing  its  Annals,  Antiquities,  Ec- 
clesiastical History  and  Charters, .  &c. 
Ac.  &c  By  the  late  J.  Warburton,  De- 
puty  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Binning 
ham  Tower :  the  late  Rev.  J.  Whitelaw, 
M.  R.  I.  A.  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh, 
M.  R.  I.  A.  with  numerous  plates,  plans, 
aad  maps,  4to.  two  vols.  51.  5s.  Large 
Paper.  81.  8s.  Cadell  and  Davies,  Lou- 
don.  1813. 

This  work  supplies  an  important  chasm 
in  the  topography  of  the  British  Empire. 
From  a  variety  of  causes,  Ireland,  until 
within  these  few  years,  was  almost  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  generality  of  readers ; 
and  though  the  recent  works  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  Curwen,  (of  whose  ra- 
table labours  we  gave  an  occount  in  our 
last  volume),  and  a  few  other  Writers, 
have^  contributed  to  make  known  its 
political  state  and  resources,  yet  the 
paucity  of  the  native  historians  and  to- 
pographers has  been  such,  that  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  labours,  called  to  give 
an  analysis  of  a,  history  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  executed  with  the  skill  and  abi- 
lity which  its  importance  requires. 

The  work  now  under  .our  consideration 
fas  originally  undertaken  by  Mr.  War- 
barton,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records 
of  Birmingham  Tower,  in  the  Castle  of 
Dabtio,  and  the  Rev.  James  Whitelaw, 
Vicar  of  St  Catherine's  in  that  City. 
Fw  ils  antient  history  Mr.  Warburton 
famished  such  documents,  as,  from  his 
employment,  he  had  access  to;  and  it 
ww  proposed  to  Mr., Whitelaw,  to  rae- 
W»  and  arrange  them,  and  to  add  an 
«WWat  of  modern  Dublin.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Warburton  consigned  to  Mr.  White- 
lav  an  unfinished  account,  which  be  was 


proceeding  to  complete,  when  his  la- 
mented death  also  consigned  it  to  Mr. 
Walsh,  when  scarely  half  the  work  was 
finished.  By  the  latter  Gentleman  there- 
fore it  has  been  completed,  who  has 
honourably  stated  the  proportions  exe- 
cuted by  his  predecessors* 

Besides  a  sketch  of  the  exemplary 
life  and  public  labours  of  the  Rev.  James 
Whitelaw,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  un- 
wearied discharge  of  his  ministerial  du- 
ties, the  first  volume  (to  which  we  shall 
at  present  invite  our  readers'  attention), 
contains  a  brief  introductory  account  of 
the  reduction  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  II.,  together  with  a  Chrono- 
logical List  of  the  Lords-Lieutenants  and 
other  Chief  Governors,  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  To  this  succeeds  the 
antient  history  of  the  City  of  Dublin  and 
its  Castle,  franchises,  &c,  &c.  inter- 
spersed with  extracts  from  numerous  do- 
cuments and  charters:  next  follows  a 
history  of  the  Arch i episcopal  See  and  its 
Bishops,  and  of  the  religious  houses 
which  existed  previously  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  modern  history  of  Dublin  is  then 
preseuted  to  us,  comprising  a  copious  and 
interesting  account  of  the  city,  its  bay, 
ami  harbour;  its  situation,  extent,  and 
population;  its  public  edifices,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical;  its  seminaries;  and  va- 
rious benevolent  institutions. 

In  a  volume  presenting  so  great  a  Va- 
riety of  important  and  interesting  topics 
it  is  difficult  to  select.  We  apprehend* 
however,  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers 
most  by  giving  them  some  idea  of  the 
modern  state  of  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Sister  Island. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  in  popu- 
lation and  extent  the  second  city  of  the 
British  empire,  and  probably  the  seventh 
in  Europe*,  is  situate  on  the  river  Anna 
Litfey,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  its 
mouth,  to  which  it  will  probably,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  extend :  it  stands  near- 
ly in  the  south- eastern  extremity  of  an 
immense  plain,  stretching  considerably 
above  one  hundred  English  miles  across, 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  in  some  parts 
diversified  with  gentle  eminences,  but  no 
where  interrupted  by  mountains:  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Irish  sea,  where  it 
rises  into  the  elevated  peninsula  of  Howth 


•  The  European  cities  that  exceed  Dublin  in- 
extent  sad  population,  are  London,  Paris,  Con 
■tantinople,  Vienna,  Moscow,  and  Naples. 
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this  plain  terminates  westward  at  the  bay 
of  Gal  way,  and  the  lofty  mountains  that 
tower  over  the  great  lakes  of  Mask  and 
Corrib ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  may  be 
considered  as  extending  nearly  fifty  miles 
from  that  mass  of  mountains  occupying 
the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  ana 
Wicklow,  about  four  miles  south  of  this 
city,  to  the  mountains  of  Carlingford  and 
the  Fewes  on  the  confines  of  Lowth  and 
Armagh,  which  with  Sliew  and  Donard, 
•  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  mountains  of 
Mourne  in  Downe,  though  distant  about 
sixty  English  miles,  are  frequently  visible 
from  the  vicinity  of  Dublin 5  a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  is  almost  an  un- 
erring indication  of  approaching  rain* 
Over  that  mass  of  mountains  south  of  Dub- 
lin, and  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  general  appellation,  in  clear  weather, 
others  still  more  elevated  are  visible,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  conical 
mountain,  called  from  its  form  the  Great 
Sugar-loaf.  . 

From  the  south  side  of  this  mass  issues 
the  river  Liffey,  which,  eucreased  by  the 
King's  river,  of  nearly  equal  magnitude, 
and  running  with  a  rapid  stream  through  a 
region  of  mountains  and  bogs,  enters  this 
plain,  through  which  it  flows  with  a  course 
so  circuitous  that  though  it  runs  nearly  71 
English  miles,  including  its  numerous 
windings,  yet  the  distance  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  does  not 
exceed  ten  miles :  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  where 
the  torrent  is  precipitated  into  a  gloomy 
abyss  called  Pul-a-fooka,  or  the  Devil's 
hole.  In  Kildare  its  innumerable  sinuosities 
are  richly  wooded;  and  entering  the  coun- 
ty of  Dublin,  it  approaches  the  capital 
through  a  deep  gltn,  whose  lofty,  and  in 
some  parts  precipitous  banks,  present  the 
most  interesting  scenery  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller:  the  tide,  which  carries  vessels  of 
burden  up  to  the  city,  just  reaches  its 
western  edge,  where  a  fall  prevents  fur- 
ther ascent,  which  circumstance,  with  its 
frequent  shallows  and  rapids,  renders  it, 
though  in  many  parts  deep  and  gentle, 
totally  useless  in  extending  inland  navi- 

Sation  from  the  capital :  it  is  subject  to 
oods,  which  sometimes  rise  to  a  danger- 
ous height,  overflow  its  banks  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  frequently  carry  away 
the  bridges  that  cross  it,  and  meeting  the 
ascending' tide,  sometimes  lay  the  city 
<}uays  under  water:  in  summer,  however, 
it  is  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
which  on  the  recess  of  the  tide  presents  to 
the  spectator  a  channel  nearly  empty,  and 
at  once  disgusting  to  the  sight  ana  smell : 
aUts  mouth  it  receives  the  Dodder  from 


Kippure,  one  of  the  eminences  of  the 
southern  mass,  which,  though  nothing 
more  than  a  mountain  torrent,  is,  of  great 
importance  to  the  capital.  The  other 
streams  which  pay  theirtribute  to  the  Liffey 
are  inconsiderable;  that  which  watering 
the  vicinity  of  Finglas,  visits  Glasnevin  and 
Baity  bough,  seems  at  present  to  have  no 
distinctive,  appellation,  though  formerly 
called  the  Tulkan  or  Tolekan ;  and  the 
stream  passing  by  Kilmainham,.  was  for- 
merly called  the  Cammock,  a  name  at 
present  equally  forgotten. 

The  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  Viceregal 
residence,  and  nearly  the  central  point 
of  Dublin,  is  in  53°  2«r  38f  north  latitude, 
and  in  6*  1?'  29"  west  longitude,  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Dublin  covers  an  area  of  about  1264 
English  acres,  on  which  stood  in  the  year 
1798,  14,854  inhabited,  with  1202  waste 
houses,  containing  a  population  of  170,805 
souls,  or  11.5  nearly  to  an  inhabited 
house. 

The  Liffey  divides  the  city  into  two  un- 
equal parts;  the  southern  division,  con- 
taining nearly  785  acres  and  119,497  souls, 
and  the  northern  only  478  acres  and 
68,308.  souls. 

Of  the  ab6ve  area,  nearly  146  acres  were 
waste  ground,  and  36  covered  by  the 
Liffey,  so  that  the  total  area  of  Dublin, 
occupied  by  buildings,  was  1,117  acres, 
and  the  average  population  of  each  acre 
153  souls. 

To  the  above  total,  viz.  170,805 

We  must  add  for  Spring-garden, 

a  suburb  beyond  the  circular 

road  ••  ••  .••       1,386 

For^the  Garrison,  about        ••  7,000 

Royal  Hospital  ••  ••  400 

Foundling  Hospital        •  •         •  •  558 

St.  Patrick's  Hospital  •  •  155 

House  of  Industry      •  •  •  •       1,6S7 

Trinity  College  »•  ••  559 

Total  population  of  Dublin  in  >  182  S7Q 
17  "o.  •••  3 

The  density  of  population,  however, 
varies  exceedingly,  not  ouly  in  Dublin, 
but  in  all  cities  that  can  boast  of  any  con- 
siderable [degree  of  antiquity.  Our  an- 
cestors, in  times  of  turbulence  and  confu- 
sion, more  anxious  for  security  than  stu- 
dious of  convenience  and  elegance,  crowd- 
ed their  habitations  together,  so  as  not  to 
occupy  a.  space  too  large  for  the  purposes 
of  defence.  As  domestic  tranquillity  be- 
came better  secured,  they  gradually  ex- 
tended their  quarters ;  persons  of  wealth 
and  condition  abandoned  their  former 
residence  to  the  poorer  claw  of  okizeos, 
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built  more  airy  houses  in  more  spacious 
streets,  and  gradually  refined  into  that 
state  of  elegance  that  now  prevails.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  in  the  ancient  parts  of 
most  cities*  the  population  is  dense  in 
proportion  both  to  the  number  of  houses 
and  the  apace  that  they  occupy ;  while  in 
the  more  modern  parts*  the  train  of  ser- 
vants,   ever  attendant  on  opulence  and 
luxury,  gives  a  population,  great  indeed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses, 
but  inconsiderable*  if  we  regard  the  area 
they  occupy  in  extensive  back  grounds 
and  spacious  streets.    The  population  of 
Dublin  was  accordingly  found  to  be  most 
crowded  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  St 
Werbnrgb,  Su  John,  St.  Michael,  St.  Ni- 
cholas  within,   the  eastern  part  of  St. 
Audeon,  ao<]  the  deanery  of  Christ- church. 
This  space,  containing  an  area  of  nearly 
torty-oie  acres  English,  had  in  1688,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  Petty,  1145  houses, 
and  in  1788,    1179  houses,    and  15,685 
inhabitants,  which  give  an  average  of  349 
souls  nearly  to  an  acre,  and  13.3  to  a 
house     The  density  of  population  how- 
ever  varies  within  this  space*  for  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  it  amounts  to  439 
souk  to  an  acre,  and  almost  16  to  a  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  rise 
in  the  price  of  foreign  timber,  and  the  ap 
prehensions  generally  entertained  of  the 
effects  which  the  union  might  have  on  the 
prosperity  of  this   city,  a  considerable 
number  of  houses  have  been  built  since 
1796,  and  its  present  population  is  not 
short  of  190,000  souls,  though  we  cannot 
pretend  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision on  this   subject,  no  survey  having 
Utterly  been  made 

We  have  not  room  to  describe  the 
squares,  the  Castle,  and  other  public 
edifices  that  adorn  this  splendid  city; 
bat  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  its  nume- 
rals and  well-conducted  charitable  found 
anoas,  of  which  few  capitals  in  Europe 
have,  in  proportion  to  their  population, 
a  greater  number  than  Dublin  has  at 
present. 
Nearly  woody  schools,  and  other  asy- 
are  copiously  described  in  the 
of  this  work,  besides  more  than 
j  medical  hopitals,  infirmaries,  &e. 
Of  eleven  of  the  most  considerable  of  these 
ample  accounts  are  given  in  the  first  vo- 
nune,  viz.  1.  The  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
fended  by  King  Charles  II.  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  sons  or  grandsons 
of  reduced  free  citizens,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  wb^mawoonstantlyon  thi&foua~ 


dation ;— 2.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  es- 
tablished in  the  early  part  or  the  last 
century,  and  in  which  there  constantly 
appear  to  be  upwards  of  6000  foundlings ; 
the  excellent  arrangements  •  of  this  insti- 
tution are  detailed  at  considerable  length, 
and  it  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the 
exceptions  of  Mr.  Malthus. — 3.  The  Hi- 
bernian Society's  School  for  Educating  the 
children  of  soldiers,  five  hundred  of  whom* 
upon  the  average,  are  constantly  provided 
for.    The  economy  and  discipline  of  this 
school  are  intended  to  be  assimilated  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
children  of  our  gallant  soldiers  at  Chelsea. 
—4.  The   Hibernian   Marine  Society's 
School,  for  the  children  of  decayed  sea- 
men.—5.    The'  House  of  Industry.—* 0. 
The  Bedford    Asylum    for  industrious 
children.— 7.  Penitentiary  for  the  Reform 
of  young  criminals  of  the  male  sex.— & 
Penitentiary  for  adult  female  convicts.— 
9.  The  Incorporated  Society  for  promot- 
ing: English  Protestant  Schools.— 10.  The 
Schools  founded  and  endowed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.   by  the  benevolent  and 
munificent  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.— And, 
lastly,  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham, 
which,  in  its  design  and  object,  is  the  same 
as  the  noble  monument  of  national  grati- 
tude at  Chelsea. 

The  systems  of  education,  domestic 
management,  revenue,  and  expenditure 
of  these  various  excellent  charities,  are 
detailed  with  considerable  minuteness; 
and  as  public  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  much  directed  to  the  Penitentiary ' 
established  at  Millbank,  near  Westmin- 
ster, we  shall  conclude  an  account  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  relative  to  the  Peniten- 
tiaries at  Dublin.    The 

Penitentiary,  for  the  reform  of  young 
criminals  of  the  Male  Sex,  was  opened 
during  the  administration  of  his  excel- 
lency Earl  Hardwicke,  in  the  year  1801, 
for  the  reception  and  reform  of  such  young 
criminals  under  the  age  of  15  as  were 
actually  convicted,  and  under  sentence  of 
transportation.  But  thdugh  such  was  the 
original  object  of  the  institution,  the  majo- 
rity of*  boys  received  into  it  have  been  of 
different  descriptions;  namely,  such  as 
were  detected*  in  acts  of  theft,  and  com- 
mitted in  consequence*  thereof  by  magis- 
trates without  trial  v  others  strongly  sua- 
i  pected  of  being  engaged  in  vicious  and 
r  criminal  courses';  '  apprentices   eloping 
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from  .their  masters,  and- otherwise  miscon- 
ducting  themselves.  Some  boys,  appa- 
rently in  danger  of  being  involved  in  cri- 
minal practices,  have  been  received  at  the 
instance  of  their  parents.  From  the 
annual  returns  made  by  the  governors, 
there*  is  ground  for  concluding  that  the 
course  of  discipline,  instruction,  and  in- 
dustry, pursued  in  this  establishment,  has 
been  productive  of  salutary  effects  in 
many  instances ;  but  as  the  mistaken  lenity 
of  magistrates  had  frequently  in  former 
years  induced  them  to  discharge  the  per- 
sons so  committed,  before  a  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  work  a  complete 
reform,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
institution  had,  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
terference, not  been  productive  of  all  the 
benefits  to  society  which  might  otherwise 
have  resulted  from  it.  This  inconvenience 
is  however  no  longer  complained  of,  and 
the  magistrates  at  present  do  not  discharge 
any  boy,  without  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  governors. 

About  sixteen  boys  generally  are  per* 
manently  on  the  day-school  fist ;  and 
whenever  a  boy  is  unemployed  at  his 
trade,  he  is  sent  to  school  to  receive 
instruction.  There  is  also  a  Sunday  school 
hoi  den,  at  which  all  the  boys  attend.  A 
clergyman,  called  «•  Clerical  Visitor,"  has 
the  superintendence  of  this  penitentiary, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  1201. 

The  state  of  manufactures  and  industry, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  institution, 
will  appear  from  the  annexed  report. 
Sine*  its  formation  in  1801,  to  *Ut  Dee. 
l&ll,  were  admittssL 
Young  Convicts  sentenced  to 

transportation* ...•••  09 

Young  criminals  committed  by 

magistrates •••••518 

587 

Of  those  have  been  appren- . 

ticed  to  trades  •  •*  •  • 50 

Pardoned  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant •  ••••* • 28 

Enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy  ' 
by  his     Excellency's    per- 
mission ••••••••••. •••  99 

.  Discharged  by  order  of  magis- 
trates  864 

Transferred  to.  the  House  of 
Industry  for  good  conduct  83 

Diedv" r 6 

Escaped  •••• 18 

Remained  in  the  penitentiary    88 


StaUjf  Employment  in  the Penitentiary. 

Weavers 18 

Winders I. ....'.  30 

Shoemakers  ..........  12  . 

Boys  taught  to  read  and  ■ 

write  only    8 

— —    68 


Gross  Produce  of tfte  Labour  of  Boys. 

Year  ending  31st  December  1811, 

./111  19  0. 

Tit*  Penitentiary  for  Adult  Frmele  Convicts. 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Dublin  House  of  In- 
dustry, on  the  1st  December,  1809.  Its 
object  is  the  reception  and  employment  of 
female  convicts  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion :  they  are  provided  with  bedsteads, 
beds,  sheets,  and  blankets,  and  receive 
two  meals  daily  of  nutritive  food.  Those 
who  are  capable  of  industry,  are  usefully 
employed  in  making  barrack  bedding;,  and 
receive  one-half  of  the  profits  ot  their 
labour.  Since  1st  December,  1809,  103 
convicts  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  26 
have  been  reformed,  and  pardoned  by  his 
Grace  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  12  removed 
to  the  infirmary  in  the  House  of  Industry, 
5  remanded  to  Newgate  as  incorrigible,  2 
died*  8  discharged  in  consequence  of  the 
time  of  their  confinement  having  expired, 
55  remain  in  the  house.— Total  103. 
The  present  State  is  as  fellows : 
Number  of  female  convicts, 

5th  Jan.  1818 65 

Children  of  ditto,  under  two 
.   years  of  age«--«»-*-»»«»*«     8 

57 

Employed  at  weaving 22 

Needle  work  •  •  27 
In  the  infirmary      4 

As  nurses 8 

Children  of  Convicts •  •  •     8 

—  56 

Gross  Amount  of  Labour  of  Female  Convicts* 
For  twelve  months,  ending  81st  Dec.  181  i, 
£484  5s.  d. 
These'  penitentiaries  at  present  occupy 
buildings  belonging  to  the  police  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  and  are  situated  in  Smith- 
field,  at  some  distance  from  the  House  of 
Industry ;  the  temporary  use  of  which  has 
been  given  to  the  governors  for  this  porpose : 
this  department  however  is  to  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  additional  ground  has  been 
purchased,  on  which  the  necessary  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  without  delay,  on  a  plan 
prepared  by  Mr.  Francis  Johnson,  and 
approved  of  by  government.  The  surround- 
rag  wall  of  this  extensive  edifice,  which 
will  be  40  feet  high  and  80  from  the  interior 
buildings,  will  enclose  an  area  of  nearly  5fc 
English  acres,  presenting  a  front  of  7W 
feet  to  Grange  Gormoo-lane,  with  a  depth 
of  342  feet,  and  so  constructed,  that  guards 
stationed  at  a  very  few  points  on  its  summit, 
will  command  the  entire  circumference.' Ex- 
clusive of  apartments  for  the  proper  officers, 
board-room,  chapels  for  divine  service,  in- 
firmaries, kitchens,  Ice.  this  edifice,  which 
consists  of  three  stories,  will  oontain  spa- 
cious workshops  cells  for  solitary  confine- 
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■lent  with  airiag-grounds  for  125  males 
and  as  many  females,  who  arc  to  be  all 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation ; 
«be  sexes  will  be  perfectly  separated,  the 
convicts  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of 
which  will  have  its  distinct  and  separate 
airing  ground,  and  the  apartments  of  the 
keepers  are  so  situated  as  to  command  an 
umpterrnpted  view  of  the  work-shops  under 
their  respective  inspection.  The  situation1 
b  elevated  and  airy,  open  on  the  north 
to  the  country*  and  on  the  south  over- 
looking the  city ;  and  through  the  ground 
runs  the  stream  called  the  Bradoguc,  with 
a  lively  coarse  in  a  channel  6  feet  wide  by 
7  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  substantial 
arch,  a  etrenmstance  of  much  importance, 
as  its  water  may  be  occasionally  diverted 
by  means  of  sluices  to  cleanse  the  sewers 
nerrannry  in  so  extensive  a  building. 
(To  be  Continued.) 

Lkureniom  ;  or  the  Follies  of  the  Age :  a 
Philosophical  Romance.  By  M.  de  Lour- 
dooetx.  Translated  from  the  French, 
8*o.  7s.  6d.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy, 
8,1818. 


The  French  press  is  continually  teem- 
ing with  a  variety  of  literary  works,  by 
men  of  talents,  and  upon  all  subjects, 
which,  for  the  momeut,  amuse  and  are 
admired.  Few  of  them  are  sufficiently 
iatereatingr  to  foreigners  to  be  trans- 
lated ;  jet  some  pass  unnoticed,  which, 
both  for  their  information  and  style  de- 
serve attention,  and  would  gratify  the 
general  reader.  Of  this  description  is 
the  volume  now  under  consideration, 
which  we  think  likely  to  interest  the 
attention  .of  the  British  Public :  for, 
not  only  at  this  period,  but  at  all  times, 
in  an  historical  as  well  as  relative  point 
of  view,  the  affairs  of  France  must  be  of 
importance  to  all  civilized  nations,  and 
especially  to  Great  Britain! 

This  work,  which  cojhes  from  the  pen 
of  a  writer  greatly  .esteemed  in  his  own 
country,  is  .conceived  with  much  inge- 
nuity ;  and  the  narrative,  though  short, 
is  very  agreeable.  •  A  young  man,  here 
called  Monsieur  Joseph,  the  son  of  a 
wholesale  dealer  at  Paris,  after  spending 
several  years  in  Germany,  returns  to  the 
pateraal  roo£  so  entirely,  absorbed  in 
mesial  speculations,,  and  exhibits  so 
many  narks  of  hypochondria;  that  his 
tab*/*  by  the,  advice  of  a-  physician* 


causes  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Charenton, 
the  principal  public  establishment  .near 
Paris,  for  insane  persons.  Here  the 
author  lays  the  scene  of  his  adventures  ; 
and  some  of  the  supposed  inhabitants 
of  this  place  are  his  dramatis  persona?* 
In  the  imaginary  dialogues  with  them, 
the  author  gives  a  view  of  the  political 
state  of.  France,  of  its  parties,  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  age  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
ultimate  object  of  civilization  in  its  si- 
lent progress  towards  universal  good. 
The  dialogues  are  sustained  with  much 
vigour  of  fancy,  but  are  too  long  to 
admit  of  any  one  being  extracted  entin ; 
aud  a  few  detached  passages  would  not, 
we  think,  do  justice  to  the  ingenious 
author.  In  the  course  of  his  residence 
at  Charenton,  Monsieur  Joseph  begins' 
to  imagine  himself  infected  with  the! 
malady  of  the  place;  and  accordingly 
sits  down  to  write  his  "Hallucinations." 
As  the  chapter,  thus  intitied,  appears 
to  contain  the  author's  deliberate  opi- 
nions relative  to  the  existing  state  of 
politics  and  parties  of  France,  and  aV 
we  think  it  gives,  in  a  small  compass,  * 
more  accurate  and  temperate  view  of 
them,  than  we  have  hitherto  seen,  we 
shall  extract  his  observations  on  Parties 
in  general,  aud  ou  the  conduct  and  po  '• 
litics  of  two  of  tbe  most  active  of  the ut,  - 
viz.  The  Ultras  and  Liberals. 

Of  Parties. 

It  is  no  problematical  remark,  that  a 
fact,  however  unjust,  however  absurd  it 
may  lie,  cannot  triumph  for  ever  so  short 
time  on  the  earth  without  establishing  a 
consequent  interest.  - 

Thus;  in  1790,  insurrection  destroyed 
feodality,  the  interest  of  feodalif  y  neverthe- 
less survives,  and  the  interest  of  insurrection 
takes  root  Bonaparte  destroys  insurrec- 
tion, but  the  interest  of  insurrection  sur- 
vives, and  the  interest  of  usurpation  takes 
root.  In  1814  Uie  legitimate  government 
triumphs,  but  the  interest  of  usurpation 
survives. 

.All  these  interests  exist  concurrently, 
and  form  parties.  These  parties  are  de- 
signated by  a  sort  of  nick  names,  which  the 
public  linn  stamped  upon  them  without 
their  leave.  Such  *s  are  in  the  interest  of 
feodality  are  called  Ultra*,  those  in  the  in- 
terest of  insurrection  are  called  Jaeobnu, 
those  in  tbe  interest  of  usurpation  are  called 
B<m*partitts. 
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Of  the  Ultras. 


It  ia  said  that  there  cannot  be  Ultra* 
royalists,  aa  one  cannot  love  the  king  too 
much.  This  would  be  true  if  by  Ultras 
was  understood  those  who  carried  their  love 
for  the  king  to  excess;  but  this  name  is 
given  to  those  who  have  passed  royalty, 
who  are  beyond  it.  Now  as  it  is  indisputable 
that  when  we  are  passed  a  place,  we  are 
no  longer  in  that  place,  so  when  one  has 
passed  or  gone  beyond  royalty,  one  is  no 
longer  royalist. — For  example : 

The  day  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  1815,  I  met  a  titled  person 
whom  t  bad  known  during  the  three 
months,  when  the  same  wishes  the  sanie 
dangers,  the  same  efforts,  united  all  the 
friends  of  legitimate  loyalty.  This  person 
drew  a  most  frightful  picture  of  public  af- 
fairs to  me;  according  to  him  La  Vendue 
was  rising,  the  south  was  in  arms,  the  Ja- 
cobins were  talking  of  deposing  the  king, 
and  the  ministers,  in  concert  with  them, 
had  gained  the  federates  of  the  Faubourgs. 
In  short,  the  throne  was  to  be  overturned 
in  less  than  eight  days.  If  that  be  the  case, 
■aid  I  to  him,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  buy 
•words  and  large  white  cockades,  and  go 
and  be  killed  on  the  staircase  of  the  palace. 
*  I'll  not  wear  the  white  cockade  again,*' 
replied  he, "  till  it  shall  please  God  to  take 
our  good  king  to  himself"  Was  this  man 
a  royalist  ? 

More  than  once  has  the  interest  of  feo* 
dality  been  armed  in  France  against  roy- 
alty: they  who  are  Ultras  now  would  have 
been  Leaguers  in  the  time  of  Henry  III  ; 
those  who  were  then  Leaguers  would  be 
Ultras.  Has  not  the  Viscount  de  B.  declared 
in  a  late  publication  that  he  would  have 
joined  the  League,  if  he  had  been  alive 
under  Henry  IV  > 

If  yon  ask  an  Ultra  what  he  wants,  he 
will  tell  you  what  he  does  not  want. — 
Why  ?— Because  the  man  who  is  governed 
by  an  interest  is  impelled  by  a  secret  force 
which  with  him  takes  the  place  of  judg- 
ment and  reason,  and  only  shows  him  ob- 
stacles without  indicating  to  him  the  ulte- 
rior object—Thus,  he  does  not  want  Mr. 
Such-a-one  to  be  in  place,  because  Mr. 
Such-a-one  is  an  advocate  for  the  equality 
of  rights,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  ad- 
vance as  long  as  Mr. Such-a-one  is  in  power. 
•—He  does  not  want  Mr.  Sucb-a-one  to 
remain  in  France,  because  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
who  is  an  enemy  to  rojalty,  is  still  a 
greater  enemy  to  feodality. 

But  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
object  of  this  party,  remove  for  a  moment 
the  obstacles  they  point  to  you,  and  ob- 
serve them  advance,  you  will  soon  see 
whither  they  tend. 


In  1810,  the  electors,  through  hatred  of 
the  men  in  the  interest  of  usurpation, threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  federal 
party  :  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
composed  of  Ultras.    From  that  moment 
the  roofs  of  the  hall  daily  resounded  with 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  ancient  social 
system :  a  thousand  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced against  the  aale  of  corporate  pro- 
perty, against  the  sale  of  the  state  forests, 
against  the  fiscal  system,  against  all  the  re* 
suits  of  centralization,   in    favour  of  the 
distinct  incorporation  and  independence  of 
the  clergy,  in  favour  of  the  old  landed  sys- 
tem, in  favour  of  every  thing  tending  to  the 
renewal  of  local  interests.     All  the  pro- 
(  posed  laws  that  had  no  tendeocy  to  estab- 
lists  such  interests  did  not  pass,  why  ? — be- 
cause the  Chamber  of  1815  wished  to  moo 
the  Revolution,  and  because  the  object 
of  the  Revolution,  taking  the  word  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  is  the  centralization 
and  unity  of  interests:  from  that  moment 
all  things,  and  all  men,  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
social  system    were   fiercely  attacked. — 
There  were  great  shouts  for  purifying  the 
administration,  the  army,  the  courts    of 
justice;  from  that  moment  the  govern  meat 
ceased  to  advance,  or  rather  began  to  retro- 
grade, because  it  was  hurried  into  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  operation  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  because,  instead  of  making  a 
progress  towards  the  results  of  the  good 
principle,  it  was  returning   towards  the 
results  of  the  good  principle,  it  was  return- 
ing towards  the  interests  of  fact,  towards 
institutions  sprung  from  feodal  usurpation 
and  the  federal  league,  all  children  of  bad 
principle.    The  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  1815  was  therefore  indispensably  neces- 
sary, and  then  the  government  began  again 
to  advance. 

Of  the  politics  of  tk+Ultras.— The  Ultras 
have  advantages  in  their  position  which 
determine  their  politics.  They  were  over- 
turned by  insurrection  at  the  same  time  as 
royalty ;  they  were  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  persecution,  to  the  most  infamous  spoli- 
ations :  they  had  for  enemies  the  enemies 
of  social  order,  men  who  profaned  churches, 
erected  altars  to  crime,  and  devoted  virtue 
to  the  scaffold.  Their  blood  gloriously 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  of 
kings.  United  by  a  common  persecution 
with  royalty  and  religion,  the  world  has 
been  accustomed  to  confound  then*  with 
all  that  is  august  and  sacred.  The  preju- 
dice in  regard  to  them  being  such  aa  to 
make  one  forget  that  they  had  a  distinct 
individual  interest  in  opposing  insurrection, 
it  must  sppear  strange  to  men  who  exist  in 
a  middle  region  of  ideas,  tip*  the  nobles 
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haring  done  every  thing  for  the  king,  the 
king  should  not  do  ever}  thing  for  them; 
that  luring  lost  their  rights  by  the  same 
bfotv  which  destroyed  the  rights  of  royalty, 
Ihty  should  not  resume  them  when  royalty 
resume*  it  own. 

All  this  may  furnish  the  party  with  many 
arguments  which  will  not  be  without 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude; 
bot  thoj^h  the'  vulgar  can  perceive  only 
this  lower  king  of  justice,  theie  is  a  higher 
species  of  Justice  which  alone  ought  to  in- 
flueuce  kings.  % 

From  the  situation  of  the  Ultras,  it  be- 
comes their  policy  to  put  on  the  cloke  of 
roralism  to  combat  with  men  and  things 
opposed  to  their  party:  it  is  for  the  king's 
interest  therefore  that  they  doom  the 
French  of  the  new  system  to  exile;  it  is 
through  royalism  that  they  ask  power,  em- 
ployments, and  hanours  for  themselves 
ouly;  in  short,  it  is  for  love  of  the  king 
mat  they  attack  the  king's  government, 
Ubour  to  turn  public  opi»)s>B  against  it, 
do  their  utmost  to  make  all  the  works  of 
wisdom  appear  unjust  and  prejudicial  to 
the  state;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
soch  efforts  with  the  respect  they  profess 
for  the  sovereign,  they  affect  to  make  no 
mention  of  the  king's  name  in  their  public 
accusations,  but  to  designate  only  his  mi- 
nisters; a  political  foolery,  which  they  the 
more  readily  adopt,  as  in  fact  it  is  not  the 
person  of  the  monarch  which  is  in  their 
way,  bot  bis  government,  that  is  to  say, 
bis  ministers;  and  when  they  find  in  their 
conduct  nothing  to  ground  their  animosity 
apon,  they  impute  secret  views  to  them,  a 
resource  ever  ready  for  accusers  who  have 
no  other. 

One  of  the  most  usual  practices  of  this 
puty  consists  in  confounding,  in  the  mere 
acceptation  of  the  word  Revolution,  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  that 
sprung  from  the  insurrection  of  93  with 
institutions  which  time  has  unfolded,  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  adopted,  and 
which  the  charter  has  consecrated:  thus, 
witttbesn,  the  Septemb riser  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Royalist;  he  who  killed  the  king 
and  be  who  would  lay  down  his  life  in  de- 
fending him,  are  equally  Revolutionists; 
the  man  who  overthrew,  and  the  man  who 
is  endeavouring  to  re-establish  monarchy, 
are  both  Jacobins;  and  as  Revolutionists 
and  Jacobins  are  beings  not  very  estimable, 
we  must  sbjure  the  improvements  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  or  be  silent,  if  we  wish 
vttobe  blackened  in  the  drawing-rooms 
viaeie  the  Ultras  prevail. 

The  ministry  fear  the  Ultras,  and  with 
tome  reason,  for  the  Ultras  are  honourable 
persons,  and  their  personal  character  gives 
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a  weight  to  their  political  character ;  bu. 
alt  the  harm  they  can  do  to  the  govern 
meut  is  reduced  to  harassing  them:  having 
against  them  the  age,  which  they  cannot 
prevent  from  advancing,  they  are  forced  to 
follow  its  progress  to  harass  it;  so  that 
Ih'ey  are  themselves  going  furthei  from  the 
point  to  which  they  want  to  bring  back 
society;  and  so  we  have  seen  their  first 
writers  entering  into  all  the  constitutional 
principles,  and  arming  themselves  with  the 
charter  to  attack  a  government  suitable  to 
the  times;  the  last  resource  of  a  party  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  it*  enemy  in  front, 
and  which,  in  abandoning  its  entrench- 
ments, has  made  its  existence  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  the  laws  of  exceptions 
which  serve  as  a  pretext  foi  its  attacks. 

The  secret  wish  of  the  Ultras  is  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  administrations* 
in  order  to  influence  the  elections,  and  have 
the  whole  legislative  power;  differing  in 
this  from  the  Jacobins,  who  desire  to  have 
power  over  the  elections  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  the  Ministers,  and  composing 
the  administration  according  to  their  own 
views. 

The  saying,  trivial  as  it  is.  Go  out  of  that 
place  that  I  may  go  into  it,  is  the  motto  of 
all  parties. 

In  the  preceding  observations  it  is 
proper  we  should  apprize  our  readers, 
that  the  author  speaks  only  of  those 
Ultras  who  form  an  opposition  party 
acting  against  the  government  of  the 
King  of  France  ;  and  whose  numbers 
are  diminishing  daily. 

The  Liberals  are  a  junction  of  the 
Jacobin's  and  Bonapartists ;  and  their 
political  principles  and  conduct  are  thus 
developed  by  our  author. 

In  France,  says  he,  we  too  easily  suffer, 
parties  to  usurp  words  to  which  notions  of 
public  good  are  affixed  :  we  kuow  how 
dearly  we  have  paid  for  the  words  national, 
patriot,  $c.  &c.  on  the  banners  of  the 
monsters  who  destroyed  the  nation  aud 
ruin  the  country;  and  we  are  not  yet  aware 
what  the  word  liberal,  on  the  banners  of 
men  in  the  interest  of  fact,  will  cost  us.  If 
is  to  this  deplorable  easiness  we  must  im- 
pute the  real  corruption  into  which  our 
political  -language  has'.fallen.  Is  there  a  word 
that  has  among  us  determinate  sense,  and 
which,  in  certain  mouths,  signifies  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  of  the  signification  given 
in  our  old  dictionaries  ?  The  word  philo- 
sophy formerly  signified  the  love  of  wisdom; 
it  has  served  among  us  moderns  as  a  pro** 
totypeof  every  kiud  of  extravagance,  and 
may  now  almost  be  construed  th*  lo^s  of 
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folly.  The  word  liberty  signi6ed,  under 
Robespierre,  and  also  under  the  consulate, 
oppression,  slavery.  The  expression,  liberal 
ideas,  means  at  present,  outrage,  military 
eastern,  &c.  &c— So  that  one  might  say  of 
a  certain  personage,  that  he  is  as  philoso- 
phical as  an  ax,  and  as\Hberal  as  a  bayonet. 

This  diverging  of  signi6cation  was  the 
more  easy  as  the  opposite  parties  laboured 
respectively  to  effect  it :  the  Jacobins  aod 
Bonp  ertists  to  cover  their  turpitude  with 
respectable  garments;  the  Ultras,  that  those 
respectable  garments  might  be  soiled  in 
touching  the  filth  of  Jacobinism.  The 
former  thought  of  making  friends  in  this 
age,  by  concealing  themselves  under  the 
cloke  of  liberal  ideas:  the  latter  of  dis- 
gusting the  age  with  liberal  ideas,  by  muf- 
fling in  their  cloke  men  devoted  to  its  ha- 
tred and  contempt. 

And  such  is  the  confusion  into  which  we 
have  been  plunged  by  these  parties,  that 
if  we  praise  philosophy  we  may  be  accused 
of  extolling  folly ;  that  if  we  decry  phtlo. 
sophy%  we  may  be  accused  of  decrying  wis- 
dom ;  that  if  we  extol  the  revolution,  we 
may  be  told  that  we  are  boasting  of  scaf- 
folds and  anarchy ;  if  we  apeak  degrad- 
ingly  of  it,  we  shall  be  told  that  we  are 
enemies  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
to  tire  natural  rights  consecrated  by  the 
charter ;  and,  iu  fine,  if  we  praise  liberal 
ideas,  we  shall  be  accused  of  being  Jaco- 
bins; and  of  being  Ultras,  if  we  speak 
.  against  them. 

Compelled  as  the  Jacobins  and  Bona- 
partists  were  to  unite  their  strength  against 
legitimacy,  they  could  not  but  choose  a 
common  banner.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
word  for  this  banner  should  be  sufficiently 
▼ague,  to  comprehend  all  the  notioiis  op- 

Sosed  to  the  old  order  of  things:  (he  word 
berdl  was  inscribed  upon  them,  and  the 
party  took  the  field. 

The  head  quarters  of  this  party  Are  es- 
tablished iu  some  gilt  offices  of  the  Chausce- 
d'Antin  ;  there  it  is  that  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  common  interest  are  discussed ; 
there  it  is  that  the  news,  the  anecdotes,  the 
bons-mots  to  be  circulated  in  public,  for 
the  purpose  of  flattering  the  popular  pas- 
sions, and  maintaining  the  hatred  and 
hopes  of  subaltern  members,  are  fabricated  ; 
there  it  is  that  men  and  things  of  the  royal 
party  are  blackened,  disfigured/ and  dressed 
grotesquely  to  be  afterwards  thrown  to  the 
beasts;  there  it  is  that  the  apotheoses  of 
brethren  who  fall  into  the  bands  of  the 
Prevotal  courts  and  courts-martial  are  dc- 
creed ;  in  a  word,  it  is  there  that  all  that 
is  to  be  done  and  said  through  the  day  is 
determined  upon,  just  as  the  commanders 


of  regiments  regulate  every  morning  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  their  garrison. 

The  leaders  of  this   kind  of  tribunate 
possess  great  influence,  because,  by  means 
of  the  profession  which  they  exercise,  they        ( 
hold  the.  fortunes  of  all.    They  have  their 
orators,  on  whom  they  bestow  property  to 
reuder  them  eligible  to  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties.   They  have  their  songsters,  who        ( 
undertake  to  make  respectable  magistrates        i 
unpopular,  and  to  make  the  little  girls  and 
shopmen  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  laugh    at        , 
kings  and  priests.    They  have  their  jour-        , 
nals,  which,  not  being  able  to  attack  things, 
make  themselves  amends  by  tearing  the        ' 
protectors  of  them  to  pieces ;  in  fine,  they 
would,  upon  need,  find  sufficient  force  for 
a  coup-de-main  apiong  the  men  of  the  mili- 
tary system,  whose  hopes  they  buoy  with        ' 
the  most  officious  seal. 

Just  as  the  Ultras  could  not  war  against 
the  agt,  but  by  attaching  themselves  to  its 
progress,  and  entering  Into  the  constitu- 
tional principles,  so  the  Liberals,  in  order 
to  attack  the  government,  have  been  con-        ' 
pelled  to  enter  little  by  little  into  the  prin- 
ciples  of  royalty ;  it  is  thus  that  the  jour- 
nals of  the  faction  daily  make  concessions, 
a  single  one  of  which  is  enough  to  overturn       . 
all  their  secret  maxims;  it  is  thus  that  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  to  make  their  cloke 
thicker,  call  themselves  the  first  grenadiers 
of  the  hereditary  magistrate.      But    look       ' 
under  this  cloke,  and  you  will  see,  collected 
in  file,  all  the  men  of  insurrection,  from  the       ' 
Jacobin  of  93,  to  the'  federate  of  the  hun-       1 
dred  days;  you  will  see  men  of  the  ax  and 
of  the  sabre,  eagles  and  red  caps. 

And  how  should  you  be  encouraged  by 
the  language  of  these  men,  whaji  your, 
enemies  are  not  alarmed  by  it;  when  tfaey, 
whose  whole  life  the  sight  of  the  king 
accuses,  are  uot  terrfiied  at  hearing  the 
name  of  the  king  proclaimed  by  their  lead- 
ers and  their  tribunes?—* 

If  ever  they  are  able,  by  means  of  the 
elections,  to  have  a  majority  in  the  chamber, 
they  will  strive  to  obtain  the  administra- 
tion. 

If  they  succeed  in  obtaining  the  admi- 
nistration, they  will  seize  all  the  employ- 
ments. 

Once  masters  of  all  the  posts,  they  wirt 
tell  you  their  seeret. 

But  is  this  secret  of  theirs  still  a  secret 
to  us?  Did  not  one  of  their  oraters  let  it 
slip  last  year,  in  the  chamber  of  the  depu- 
ties?   Did  he  not  say,  It  is  usurpation 

ALOWE    THAT  CAN  TRANQUILLIZE  THE  IN- 
TERESTS or  usurpation  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  inference  of 
this  proposition,  and  both  parties  have 
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accordingly  done  it,  the  one  ve>y  loudly, 
the  other  very  low. 

Therefore,  cried  the  Ultras,  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  usurpation,  since  you  cannot 
secure  them  but  by  placing  aii  usurper  on 
the  throne.  r 

Therefore,  muttered,  in  petto,  the  Liberals, 
Let  us  place  aa  usurper  on  the  throne,  since 
J*  is  the  only  way  to  tranquillize  the  inter- 
ests of  usurpation. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  difficult  for  the  go- 
rern men t  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma,  were 
the  major  proposition  as  just  aa  the  deduc- 
tion :  the  question  is  not  about  tranquil- 
lizing the  interests  of  usurpation,  but  leav- 
ing them  undisturbed ;  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  The  matter  is  to  act  as 
you  woold  with  fire,  to  leave  It  iU  prey* 
bot  not  to  throw  to  it  what  it  haa  not  taken. 
It  is  proper  to  devote  to  oblivion  the  faults 
of  the  revolution ;  but  this  oblivion  can 
only  by  exteoded  over  men,  and  over  events 
accomplished,  not  to  the  principles  v;hich 
prodnced  those*  events,  and  which  would 
produce  others  of  the  same  kind.  We  are 
not  to  sacrifice  moral  order  altogether  to 
the  perishable  interests  of  a  party.  The 
concession  we  make  to  the  past  cannot  com- 
promise the  future;  in  short,  if  we  would 
■dopt  the  avowed  object  of  the  revolution, 
we  would  not  make  interests  triumph, 
which,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  are  com- 
pletely opposed  to  that  object. 

But  we  are  already  reaping  the  fruit  of 
the  firm  conduct  which  the  government  has 
maintained  in  regard  to  parties.  The  ne- 
cessity which  haa  compelled  the  factions  to 
abandon  their  entrenchments,  and  to  arm 
tswsnsclves,  these  with  constitutional,  and 
those  with  monarchical  principles,  is  a  great 
step  towards  the  triumph  of  order.  Though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  the  candour 
of  their  language,  this  important  truth 
does  not  the  less  follow,  that  the  more  they 
advance  with  the  age,  the  more  impossible 
will  they  find  it  to  return  to  the  points 
which  they  have  abandoned.  The  time  is 
jut  so  distant  as  is  thought,  when  we  shall 
he  able  to  say,  that  there  are  no  more  par- 
te in  France,  though  there  are  party  men; 
there  will  be  no  longer,  properly  speaking, 
J*cotenism.  Bonapartkmror  Feudalism,  but 
nereSy  JaeaUns^BonapartiHs,  and  Ultras. 
That  is,  let  the  government  persevere,'  and 
the  question  will  be  soon  confined  to  in- 
dividuals; and  to  predict  the  end  of  our 
embarrassments,  we  shall  have  only  to 
consult  fiuffbn's  tables  of  mortality.  The 
•ati-aocial  interests  depending  pnly  upon 
Vf«»  the  fond  will  be  very  soon  annibi- 
iatd. 

Copious  as  these  extracts  are,  we 
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could  with  pleasure  have  enlarged  them, 
if  the  limits  of  our  journal  would  allow 
of  their  extension.  The  adventures  of 
Monsieur  Joseph  are  ter mi  Dated,  natu- 
rally enough,  by  one  of  the  insane  pa- 
tients setting  fire  to  Charenton ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  effects  his  escape 
to  his  paternal  home,  where  he  promises 
to  abandon  bis  vagaries,  and  and  is,  of 
course,  affectionately  received. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  as 
well  as  informed  by  this  ingenious  pro- 
duction. Though  decided  in  its  opi- 
nions, it  is  moderate,  impartial,  and, 
what  is  no  mean  recommendation,  it  js 
evidently  well  translated.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  with  several  engravings, 
in  which  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  great  political  actors  in  the  national 
Theatre  of  France,  will  probably  re- 
cognize the  countenances  of  some  well- 
known  character^. 


Lecturet  on  the  Principles  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion ; 
with  an  appendix,  containing  historical 
and  critical  Illustrations.  By  Joseph 
Fletcher,  M.  A.  2d  edit,  revised,  cbr- 
rected,  and  enlarged,  8yo.  9a.  Baldwin 
and  Co.  London,  1813. 

A  treatise  on  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  valuable  wqrlc,  would  be  interest- 
ing at  all  times ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  in  ti- 
tled to  attention  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  claims  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  subjects  are  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  As 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  dis- 
posed of,  before  we  could  present  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  it,,  we  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing 
to  them  the  second  impression.    • 

Mr.  Fletcher  informs  us  that  the  sub- 
stance of  his  '  Lectures9  was  delivered, 
some  years  since,  in  a  series  of  discour- 
ses to  his  congregation,  in  consequence 
of  the  zealous  effprts  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Priest,  then  resident  in  Blackburn, 
(Lancashire)  in  the  public  vindication  of 
his  own  principles  ;  and  that  Mr.  F.  has 
been  induced  to  publish  these  Lectures 
from  the  attacks  which  have  been  re» 
peatedly  made  on  the  Protestant  faith, 
as  well  as  from  appreheusiona  of  there- 
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vital  of  the  Papal  religion,  and  also  that 
the  rising  generation  may  be  well  in- 
formed on  the  reasons  of  our  secession 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  topics 
which  Mr.  F.  has  treated  are,  1.  The 
authority  of  the  church.  2.  Oral  Tra- 
dition. 3.  Papal  Supremacy.  4.  Tran- 
substantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  5.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  6.  The  Invocation  of  Saints, 
and  the  use  of  Images.  7.  Purgatory 
asd  Ihe  Doctrine  of  Merit.  8.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hierarchy.  9.  The  Genus 
and  Tendency  of  the  Papal  Religion. — 
A  copious  appendix  is  subjoined  illustra- 
.  ting  at  length  various  subjects  which 
are  incidentally  noticed  in  the  Lecturers 
aud  a  useful  analysis  of  them  is  prefixed, 
which  will  enable  the  reader  with  facility 
to  refer  to  any  particular  points. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  volume,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  is  a  faithful  exposition 
•  and  defence  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Protestant  secession  is  founded. 
He  has  drawn  his  statements  of  Roman 
Catholic  tenets  from  the  creeds,  confes- 
sions, and  canons  of  that  church,  and 
from  the  writings  of  its  ablest  advocates, 
and  he  h*s  refuted  them  with  uncommon 
vigour  and  eloquence. 

A  Treatise  on  Soils  and  Manures,  as 
founded  on  actual  experience,  and  com- 
bined with  the    leading  principles  of 
agriculture,  in   which  the  theory  and 
doctrines  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
other  eminent  Agricultural  Chemists  are 
rendered  familiar  to   the   experienced 
farmer  by  a  practised  Agriculturist :  8vo. 
5s.  Cadell  and  Davis.    London,  1818. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  con- 
nexion between  agriculture  and  chemistry 
has  been  considered  with  that  attention 
which  the  subject  so  justly  demands.  The 
benefits,  indeed,  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  union  of  chemical  skill  with  the  ex- 
tensive observation  of  agricultural  facts, 
are  perhaps  incalculable.   At  present,  the 
state  of  knowledge,  among  the  generality 
of  farmers,  is  not  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  reap  much  advantage  from  chemical 
experiments,  and  the  chemist  has,  him- 
self, but  few  opportunities  of  applying 
bis  knowledge  to  practical  purposes  in 


this  way.  Lord  Dundonald,  we  believe, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  thus  applied 
chemistry  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture; and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has 
conferred  an  additional  obligation  on 
the  farming  interest,  by  the  publication 
of  his  Elements  of  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry. 

In  the  Treatise  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  leading  doctrines  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
are  brought  under  review,  in.  order  that 
such  as  are  obviously  well  founded,  or 
tenable  against  superficial  objections, 
may  be  recommended  to  geueral  practice; 
and  that  such  as  are  open  to  objection, 
may  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence in  so  plain  a  shape,  as  shall  bring* 
them  within  the  grasp  of  the  practical 
agriculturist,  who  may  have  formed  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  chemical 
science. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations 
on  the  use  and  bases  of  soils,  and  a  de- 
finition of  terms  for  tbem,  the  Author 
treats  on  the  various  means  by  which 
soils  may  be  improved  ;  such  as  the  ad- 
mixture of  earths,  draining,  paring,  and 
barning,  turning  in  green  crops  as  ma- 
nure, fallowing,  irrigation.  The  appli- 
cation of  earths  as  manures,  the  intro- 
duction of  mineral  and  saline  substauces 
as  manures,  and  the  application,  in  the 
way  of  manure,  of  substances  that  are 
not,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  excre- 
mentitious. 

The  work  is  written  with  considerable 
perspicuity,  and  in  a  manner  which  we 
think  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention 
of  that  important  class  of  persons  for 
whose  use  it  is  more  immediately  design* 
ed. 


The  Elements  of  Experimental  Che- 
mistry. By  William  Henry,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
The  Eighth  Edition.  8vo.  with  Plates,  2 
vols.  £l  8s.    Baldwin  and  Co.  London. 
1818. 

Although  this  is  only  a  new  edition  of 
a  well  known  work,  published  long  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  our  journal, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  on  account  of  the 
very  considerable  and  important  addi- 
tions which  it  has  received,  and  also  of 
oar  high  opinion  of  its  value,  as  the 
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best  elementary  work  on  experimental 
chemistry  perhaps,  that  is  extant  in  our 
la&vnagre.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
present  woik  with  former  editions,  we 
can  with  confidence  state,  that  the  au- 
thor has  spared  no  pains  to  render  his 
work  worthy  of  tlie  public  favour,  by 
incorporating  intffit  every  new  fact,  and 
by  continuing  the  history  of  chemical 
discovery  to  the  latest  possible  period, 
which  the  publication  would  admit.  The 
instructions  for  conducting-  the  various 
chemical  experiments,  are  drawn  up 
with  singular  precision;  and  various 
useful  hints  are  given  for  performing 
them  with  safety  to  the  operator.  The 
plates,  nine  in  number,  are  beautifully 
executed  by  Lowry  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  col- 
lection of  chemical  tables  that  are  ap- 
pended to  it,  and  which  are  more  nume- 
rous as  well  as  more  copious,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  treatise  on 
this  very  important  science. 


Times*     Telescope   for    1819;    or,  a 
compUte  Guide  to  the  Almanack,  contain- 
ing  an  Explanation  of  Saints*  Days; 
comparative    Cltronology ;    Astronomical 
Occurrences ;  Naturalists'  Diary  ;  a  De- 
cription  of  FruitTrecs,  and  a  compendium 
of  Chemistry*  12mo.   Sherwood  and  Co* 
This    elegant   work   is    replHe  with 
amusement    and   instruction,   and  fully 
supports  the  character  we  have  given  of 
the  Qve  former  volumes ;  they  who  take 
a  peep  through  Time's   Telescope    for 
1819,  will    not  repent  the  money  they 
have  paid  for  this  gratification.     It  is 
in  acceptable   Christmas    present  for 
jooth  of  both  sexes. 
^ — ■— — 

BANKRUPTS,  Jan.  22. 
Albert  on,  T.  Liverpool,  tanner,  at  the  George 
Inn.  Liverpool.    Sols.  Adlington  and  Gregory, 
Bedford  row,  London,  and  Mr.  Radcliffe,  Li- 
pool. 
Bell,  J.  Ch  arch  street,  Spitalfields,  bombazeen 
manufacturer.  Sol.  Mr.  James,  Bucklersbury. 
Booth,   J.    Oxford    street,  grocer.     SoL   Mr 

Hindman,  Basinghall  street. 
Biown,  J.  Leeds,  straw  hat  manufacturer.    Sot. 
Mr.  Ashley,  Lord  Mayor's  Court  office,  Royal 
Exchange. 
Carver,  J.   and    Peer,   W.    Basinghall   street, 
merchants.    Sols.  Jacomb   and   Bentlr,   Ba- 
*»|hiUst. 
Cowky,T.  Bohon-le-Moors,  Lancashire,  ware- 
houseman.   Sols*  Milne  and  Parry,  Temple, 


Davis,    N,   Gloucester  Terrace,    New    road, 

Whitechapel,  merchant.    Sol.  Mr.  Bland  ford, 

Bruton  street,  New  Bond  st. 
Durham,  J.   Lower  Shad  well-street,    carcass- 

butcher.    Sols  Bull,  and  Co,  Holies- street, 

Cavendish-street. 
Fitzgetald,  T.  St.  Catherine  street,  ship  owner. 

Sot.  Mr  Pulley*  Crown  court,  Broad  st. 
Gardner,  N.  and  H.  Gloucester,   bankers  and 

corn   dealers.    Sol.   Mr.  Becke,  Devonshire 

street,  Queen  square,  London ;  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, Gloucester. 
Hardie,  A.  Union  court,  Broad  street,-  merchant. 

Sols  Nindand  Cotteril),  Throgmorton  street* 
Hudson,  Upper  Thames  street,  car  then  wareman. 

Sols*  Jacomb  and  Bently,  Basinghall  st. 
Hughes,  8.  Liverpool,  liquor  merchant. .  Sol. 

Mr.   Hughes,   Liverpool.    Sols.   Ducie   and . 

John,  Palsgrave  place,  Temple  bar,  London. 
Keats,  T.  M.  Poultry,  hat  manufacture/.    Sol. 

Mr.  Blandfdrd,  Bruton  street,  Bond  st. 
Kernot,  J.  Castle  street,  Leicester  fields,  drug* 

gist.    Sol.  Mr.  Hindham,  Basinghall  st- 
Lutey,   T.  Wapping,    inaiter  mariner.     Sols. 

Gregson  and  Fonnereau,  Angel  court,  Throg- 
morton street. 
Merchant,  J.  Shepton   Mallet,  Somersetshire, 

innkeeper,  at  the  George  Inn,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Sols.    Mr.    Burfood,   Temple,  London j  and 

Mr4Biggins,  Shepton  Mallet. 
Oxen  ham,  J.  T.  Oxford  street,  mangle  maker. 

Sols.  Kearsey  and  Spurr,  Bi&hopsgate  street, 

Within. 
Richards,  D.  Man's  row,  Bow  common,  raanu* 

facturing  chemist.    Sol.  Mr.  Venner,  Uppes 

Thornhaugh  street,  Bedford  square. 
Richards,   H.   Beaconsfteld,  Buckinghamshire, 

carpenter.    Sol.  Mr.  Tucker,  Bartlett's  build- 
ings, Holborn. 
Russell,  J.  Lambeth,  timber  merchant.    SoJg* 

Loxley  and  Sons,  Cheapside.  / 

Still,  J.  South    Island   place,  Brixton,  Surrey, 

merchant.    Sol.  Mr.  Leach  man,  Basinghall:st. 
Swan,'  R:  Gainsborough,  Lincoln,  merchant. 

Sols.  Eicke  and  Evans,  Aidermaubury. 
Vertue,  S.    Mark  lane,  corn    merchant,  Soh. 

Sudlow,  Francis,  and  Urquhart,  Mouumenl 

Wrard. 
attson,  J.  Gravesend,    Kent,  coach-master* 

Sol.  Mr,  Yatman,  Arundel  street,  Strand% 
Williams,  H.  Duke  street.  Blooms  bury,  win* 

merchant.    Sol.  Mr.  Younger,  Well  close  sq. 
bankrupt?,  Jan.  96. 
Andrews,  R.  Bristol,   Baker.    Sols.  Poole  and 

Grinfield,  Grays  Inn. 
Brocklebank,    S.   Liverpool,   merchant.    Soli. 

Taylor  and  Roscoe,  Temple. 
Budden,   J.   Bristol,  Liquor  merchant.    Sols. 

Edmunds,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Cole,  E.  Shrewsbury,  Hbp  merchant.    Sol.  R. 

Griffiths,  Southampton  buildings. 
Force,    J.    Walcot,    dealer.      Sot.  High  moor. 

Scott's  yard.  ' 
Harman,  J.  Norwich,  manufacturer.    Sol.  NeU 

scfn,  Barnard's  Inn. 
Hulme,W.  Leeh,  grocer.    Sols.  Dewbury  and 

Hardewood,  Conduit  st. 
Jones,  E  Great  Sutton  street,  coal  merchant. 

Sol.  Cartle,  Curs  it  or  street. 
Nicholls,   B.  A.  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  Insur- 
ance broker.    &>fr.'Rsardon  and  Davis,  Cor- 
bet court. 
Noble,   M.   Lancaster.     Sois.    Alexander  and 

Holme,  New  Inn. 
Russell  A-   Tewkesbury,  Linen    draper.    $of. 

Cardaleand  Young,  Gray's  Inn. 
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fcfterarp  l&tgfgter; 

Jaffere,  Editon,  and  Publishers  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  forward  to  the  Literary 
Panorama  Office,  Pott  Pakdy  on  or  before 
the  19th  day  of  each  Month,  the  Title*,  Price; 
and  other  partitmlan  of  the  Work*  im  hand, 
or  nublUhedffor  thit  department  of  the  work. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr.  Britton  announces  a  "  History  and 
Description  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  be 
illustrated  with  16  engravings,  from  Draw- 
*  inga,  by  F«  Mackenzie  ;  among  which  u 
one  representing  the  justly  .famed  monu- 
ment, by  Chantrey,  of  the  Children  of 
Mrs.  Robinson.  This  History  is  to  be 
finished  in  the  present  year,  and  form  a 
portion  of  the  Author's  Series  of  "  The 
C  athedral  Antiquities  of  England.1* 

Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  No.  8,  (in 
Continuation  of  the  BibliothecaTopogra- 
phica  firitannica)  handsomely  printed  in 
4to.  Price  £9 3s.  ft  New  Edition,  correct- 
ed, enlarged,  and  embellished  with  nume- 
rous Plates,  of  a  Comment  on  the  Fifth 
Journey  of  Antoninus  tnrough  Britain  ; 
in  which  the  Situation  of  Durobrivz,  the 
Seventh  Station  there  mentioned,  is  dis- 
cussed ;  and  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire, 
-  is  shewn,  from  various  Remains  of  Roman 
Antiquity,  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  (o 
that  situation.  Also  a  Dissertation  on  an 
linage  of  Jupiter  found  there.  Printed 
from  the  Original  Manuscript.  By  the 
Re?.  Kennet  Gibson,  late  Curate  of 
Castor. 

To  which  is  subjoined,  The  Parochial 
History  of  Castor,  and  its  Dependencies, 
to  the  present  time  ;  with  an  Account  of 
Jkfarbam,  and  several  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castor.  By  Richard 
Gough,  Esq. 

H  %*  Of  this  Work  (which  is  wanting  in 
most  of  the  Sets  of  the  Bibliotheca  Tbpo- 
graphica  Britannica)  only  one  hundred 
copies  are  re-printed  on  Demy  Quarto ; 
and  Twenty-five  on  Imperial  Quarto, 
Price  M *  4s.    * 

ED17C  AXIOM. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough 
Bass,  in  Conversations  of  a  Fortnight, 
between  a  Mother  and  a  Daughter  of  Ten 
Tears  Old. 

a 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  familiarly  ex- 

eatning  the  general  Phenomena  of  the 
eavenly  Bodies,  and  the  Theory  of  the 
Tides :  to  which  is  subjoined  a  complete 
Set  of  Questions  for  Examination.  For 
the  Use  of  Private  Students,  as  well  as  of 


Seminaries.  Intended  as  a  Companion 
to  the  "  School  Geography**  of  the  same 
Author.  By  Joseph  Guy,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Great  Marlow.  In  royal  ISmo. 
illustrated  by  18  beautiful  plates, price  6s* 
bound  in  red. 

[BL 

A  Short  History  of  France,  for  Young 
Persons.  By  a  Daughter  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Trimmer.  In  12rao.  embellished 
with  Six  Plates  from  Original  Design*. 

Arithmetic  for  Children,  by  the  Author 
of  Letters  for  Young  Persons  in  Humble 
Life,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Youth's  Spelling,  Pronouncing,  and 
explanatory  Theological  Dictionary  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  all  the  words  of 
the  four  leading  parts  of  speech,  in  tke 
New  Testament,  are  arranged  under  their 
respective  heads,  it  the  explanations  given 
in  as  simple,  clear,  and  concise  a  manner 
as  possible. 

To  whioh  is  added,  an  Essay,  by  way  of 
introductions  the  several  parts  of  speech ; 
and  also  a  correct  Alphabetical  Index. 
12mo.  7s.  fine  paper,  9s. 

H ISTORT. 

Sbakh  Mansur  will  soon  publish,  in  Svo. 
a  History  of  Seyd  Said,  Sultan  of  Muscat, 
with  an  account  of  the  countries  and 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
particularly  of  the  Wahabees*  f 

Horse  Britannic* ;  or,  Studies  in  Ancien 
British  History.  By  John  Hughes,  1  vols- 
8vo.  18s. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  and  Con*      . 
mnnications  in  Medicine   and  Surgery, 
volume  the  second,  will  soon  appear.     ^        . 

Dr.  John  Bacon,  of  Gloucester,  has  in 
the  press,  an  Inquiry  respecting  some  of 
the  Diseases  of  tne  Serous  Membranes  of 
the  Abdomen  and  Thorax. 

Mr.  Thomas  Alcock  is  preparing  for 
publication, some  Observations  on  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Respirative  Organs. 

Translations  of  theAssociation  of  Fellows 
and  Licentiates  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  2. 
8vo.  16s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dublin,  4to.  vol.  12,  part  2. 

Mr.  Haalitt  has  in  .the  press.  Lectures 
on  the  Comic  Genius  and  Writers  of 
Great  Britain,  now  delivering  at  the 
Surry  Institution. 
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A  New  Edition  of  Loril  Bacon's  Works, 
in  12  vols,  small  8vo.  enriched  with  por- 
traits, and  the  Latin  part  of  them  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Dr.  Peter  Shaw, 
M.D.    Will  be  ready  early  in  March. 

JSATUR.AL    HISTORY     AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr.  James  Mitchell  has  in  the  press, 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Illus- 
trated by  experiments  that  may  be  per- 
formed without  regular  apparatus. 

Mr.  Geo.  Samonelle  has  in  the  press. 
The  Entomologist's  Pocket  Compendium: 
containing,  an  Introduction  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  British  Insects  ;  the  Apparatus 
used,  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
and  preserving  them  ;  the  Genera  of 
liooe ;  together  with  the  modern  Method 
pf  arranging  the  Classes  Crustacea, 
Mvriapoda,  Spiders,  Mites,  and  Insects, 
according  to  their  Affinities  and  Structure, 
after  the  System  of  Dr.'  Leach.  Also,  an 
Explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  En  to 
mology :  a  Kalendar  of  the  Time,  and 
Situations  where  usually  found,  of  nearly 
3000 Species  ;  and  Instructions  for  collect- 
ing and  fitting  up  Objects  for  the  Micro- 
scope.   Illustrated  with  Twelve  Plates. 

'1  he  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  prose  and 
verse,  of  George  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.  A. 
F.R-S.  F.  S.A.  senior  Justice  ot  the 
Counties  of  Brcdon,  Glamorgan,  and  Ka- 
nor,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  a  portrait  of  the 
Author,  price  91.  9s.  boards. 

By  Abraham  Rees,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
vol.  5,  part  1,  with  partE  of  additional 
plates,  of  the  new  Cyclopaedia ;  or  Univer- 
sal Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature. 

By  James  Millar,  M  D.  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Edineosis,  vol.  2,  part  5.  4to.  price 

as. 

The  Fablas  of  Msop  and  others,  with  188 
designs  of  Fables,  and  187  carious  tail- 
peces,  engraved  on  wood  by  Thomas 
Bewick.  Imperial  paper,  ll.  Us.tid ;  royal 
papet,  ll.  Is  ;  demy  paper  15s.  boards." 

Remarks  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in 
Great  Britain ;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  late  Trials  of  Watson,  Hone,  &c. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  the  cele- 
tsrated  F. -Gents,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  author  of  the 
Balance  of  Pewer  in  Europe,  &c.  8vo.  4s. 
| ; Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and 
Advantages  of  Early  Rising ;  addressed  to 
beads  of  Families,  the  man  of  business,  the 
lover  of  nature,  the  student,  and  the 
Christian ;  8vo.  6s. 

A  Defence  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean 
ssf  St, Patrick's,  Dublin ;  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain observations  on  viis  life  and  writings, 
in  tne  48d  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view; 8vo.  price  3s. 
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The  Soul  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  developing  that 
by  giving  the  Funded  Proprietors  the  Per- 
missive Faculty  ot  claiming  Debentures, 
transferable  to  the  Bearer,  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  Taxes  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  S 
per  Cent  Consols  be  constantly  above 
1001. 8 vo.  ls.6d. 

POLtTICAL  ECOH6MY. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Newcastle,  will 
soon  publish,  in  octavo,  a  Treatise  con* 
cerning  Credit  and  Political  Expediency ; 
tending  to  shew  that,  there  is  no  real 
national  debt. 

FINB  ARTS. 

Authentic  Busts  of  Shakspe are,  Camden, 
and  B.  Jonson.  The  Busts  that  have 
been  commonly  sold,  professing  to  repre- . 
sent  the  features  of  these  estimable  wri- 
ters, are  notoriously  devoid  of  authenticity, 
truth,  and  likeness.  Although  they  may 
serve'  to  amuse  children,  as  any  other 
plaster,  or  wax  dolls,  would  ;  they  are  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  library  of  a  man 
of  taste  and  literature.  To  supplant  such 
things,  J.  Briiton  engaged  Mr.  William 
Scoular  to  make  reduced  Models  from 
the  Monumental  Busts  at  Westminster 
and  Stratford  Church,  and  these  he  has 
executed  with  fidelity  and  taste.  They 
are  18  inches  in  height,  by  12  inches  ia 
width  ;  each  is  fixed  to  a  pedestal  of  three 
books,  and  each  is  preserved  by  a  thin 
wash  of  paint,  in  stone  colour,  by  which 
means  they  can  be  always  kept  clean. 
The  price'is  Two  Guineas  each  ;  or  Five 
Guineas  for  the  Three. 

Annals  of  Parisian  Typography  :  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  earliest  Ty- 
pographical Establishments ;  and  Notices 
and  Illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable 
Productions  of  the  Parisian  Gothic  Press. 
Compiled  principally  to  shew  its  general 
Character,  and  its  particular,  Influence 
upon  the  early  English  Press.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Parr  Creswell,  large  paper, 
11.  Is.  8vo.  14s.  ' 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  1819,  with  Silhouette  portraits,  8vo. 
Ids. 

THe  Life  and  Adventures  of  Antar,  a 
celebrated  Bedowen  Chief,  Warrior,  and 
Poet,  who  flourished  a  few  Years  prior  to 
the  Mahommedan  Era.  Now  first  trans* 
lated  from  the  original  Arabic,  byTerrick 
Hamilton,  Esq.  Oriental  Secretary  to  the 
British  Embassy  to  .  Constantinople . 
Crown  8vo.  fts.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  First  Thirty-two  Years 
of  'the  iLife  <ef  James,  Hardy  Vans,  now 
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transported  for  the  second  Time,  and  for 
Life,  to  New  South  Wales.  Written  by 
Himself,  2  vols.  12 mo.  12s. 

NOVELS. 

Frances  ;  or,  the  Two  Mothers;  a  Tale. 
By  M.  S.  in  3  vols.  12mo,  15s.  boards. 

The  Charms  of  Dandyism  ;  or,  Living  in 
Style.  By  Olivia  Morland,  chief  of  the 
female  dandies.  Edited  by  Capt.  Ashe, 
author  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Book,"  &c. 
In  3  vols.  12mo. 

Coraly  ;  a  novel.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  10s. 
6d.  boards. 

Miss  Hutton,  author  of  the  Miser  Mar- 
ried, will  soon  publish  Oakwood  Hall,  in 
3  vols. 

STThe  Countess  of  Carrick,  a  tale,  by 
Carol  an,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days. 

POETRY. 

Durovernum  ;  or,  Sketches  Historical 
and  Descriptive  of  Canterbury ;  with  other 
Poems.  By  Arthur  Brooke,  Esq.  foolscap 
8vo.  7s. 

Human  Life ;  a  Poem ;  by  Samuel 
Rogers,  Escj.  author  of  the  Pleacures  of 
Memory.  Neatly  printed  in  small  4to 

Tales  of  the  Hall ;  by  George  Crabbe, 
LL.B.  8vo. 

A  Churchman's  second  Epistle,  with 
notes  and  illustrations ;  by  the  author  of 
Religio  Clerici.  8vo  Also  a  third  edition 
of  the  first  part,  with  the  addition  of  notes 
and  illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Church  will  soon  publish,  in 
duodecimo,  Angelo,  or  the  Moss-grown 
Ceil,  a  poem,  in  4  cantos. 

James  Montgomery,  Esq.  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  Greenland  and  other  poems. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  DissertEtion  on  the  Scheme  of  Human 
Redemption,  as  developed  in  the  Law  and 
in  the  Gospel  By  the  Rev.  John  Leveson 
Hamilton,  A.  B.  8vo.  12s. 

Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Edward  William 
Grinfield,  M.A.  8vo.  10s. 

Plain  and  Practical  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Boudier,  M.A.  9s.  boards. 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Cennick's  Discourses,  adapted  to  village 
and  domestic  Worship,  is  in  the  press, 
revised  and  corrected,  with  recommend- 
atory p'reface,  and  life,  by  Matthew 
Wilks. 

Dr.  William  Barrow  will  soon  publish 
a  volume  of  Familiar  Dissertations  on 
Theological  and  Mora)  Subjects. 

The  Rev.  H.  Marriott  has  in  the  press 
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a  second  volume  of  Sermons,  expressly 
adapted  to  be  read  in  families 

Speedily  will  be  publi&hed,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  the  Principles  of  pretended  Re- 
formers in  Church  and  State.  This  work 
will  comprise  a  view,  1st.  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  pretended  Reformers  in 
Church  and  State,  which  caused  the  re- 
bellion against  King  Charles  the  First:  2d. 
Of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  pretend- 
ed Reformers  during  Ihe  rebellion  and 
subsequent  usurpation :  and*  3d.  of  the 
Principles  and  Practices  of  pretended  Re- 
formers at  the  present  time.  By  Arthur 
H.  Kenney,  D.l>.  Dean  of  Achonry,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  by  subscrip- 
tion, Immanuel's  Crown  ;  or,  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  established  ;  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Newman,  Faversham,  Kent. 

TOPOGRAPHY- 

TheHistory  andAntiquities  of  the  Town 
of  Newark,  theSidnacesterof  the  Romans ; 
interspersed  with  Biographical  Sketches, 
and  Pedigrees  of  some  of  the  principal 
Families,  and  profusely  embellished  with 
engravings.  By  W.  Dickinson,  Esq.  4to. 
21.  8s. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Guildhall  of  the 
City  of  London.  By  J.  B.  Nichols,  F.S.A. 
embellished  with  an  internal  view,  by  J.  C. 
Buckler ;  and  an  original  view  of  the  old 
front,  by  Schnebbelie  ;  and  dedicated  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration.   8vo.  5s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Classical  Tour  throughltaly  and  Sicily,      l 
tending  to  illustrate  some  districts  which 
have  not  been  described  by  Mr.  Eustace,       ' 
in  his  Classical  Tour.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt      : 
Hoare,  Bart.  4lo.  Si.  2s.  } 

An  Account  of  the  Mission  from  Cape      i 
CoastCastle  to  the  Kingdom  of  Asuantee, 
in  Africa:  comprising  its  History,  Laws,      J 
Superstitions,     Customs,     Architecture,      j 
Trade,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  a  Transla- 
tion, from  the  Arabic,   of  an  Account  of 
Mr.  Park's  Death,  &c.  By  Thomas  Edward 
Bowdich,  Esq.  Conductor  and  Chief  of 
the  Embassy.  With  a  map,  and  several 
plates  of  architecture,  Costumes,  Proces- 
sions, &c.  in  4to. 

The  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  discover 
a  Passage  over  the  Nor\h  Pole  to  Bearing's 
Straits.  By  Capt  David  Buchan,  Com- 
mander of  his  Majesty's  Ships  Dorothea 
and  Trent.    In  4to.  with  plates 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Humboldt 
Personal  Narrative  o*  Travels  to  the 
Equinoctial  Regions  is  in  considerable  for- 
wardness. 
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Austria. 


At  Vienna,  the  amateurs  of  mnsfc  are  en- 
oeavcwriag  to  establish  a  Musical  Conser- 

noo  a  new  pfcro,  svggeated  bv  M.  de 
A*  the  Aral  part  of  this  plan,  and 
till  tbe  whole  earn  be  carried  into  execution, 
they  have  iovtitvted  a  school  for  waging: 
the  contact  of  which  is  enf  ratted  to  the 
celebrated  Salieri. 

Tke  Manager  in  Distress. 

Tbe  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  at 
Vienna,  has  circulated  an  appeal  to  dra- 
matic authors,  to  excite  them  to  furnish 
him  with  new  pieces,  principally  tneb  as 
admit  of  grand  spectacle;  such  as  melo- 
fanes,  or  operaa  of  enchantment ;  not, 
howe?er*tothe  exclusion  of  comedies,  tra- 
gedies, heroical  operaa  and  regular  dramas. 
Tbe  authors  will  affix  their  own  prkes  to 
their  works,  which  they  will  settle  with 
the  manager,  who  engages  to  allow  them 
farther  t  certain  portion  of  the  receipts 
troagat  by  their  performances,  and  the 
mber  of  their  repreaen tat  tons.  The  de- 
rme*  ©a  their  piece*  to  be  fixed  by  well- 
isown  persona  of  taste  and  talents,  and 
sat  to  be  delayed  beyond  two  months. 

Is  (he  Royal  Gymnasia  of  Often  and 
Path,  which  two  cities  are  only  separated 
by  tbe  Danube,  the  number  of  students 
via,  in  1817,  at  Often,  375;  and  at  Pesth, 
701,  together  T076.  if  to  these  be  added 
the  somber  of  those  who  frequented  the 
Usifersity  of  Pesth,  which  in  1817  was  77 1, 
the  total  will  amount  to  1847;  which  ex- 
mis  by  more  than  haff  the  number  in  the 
Unirenfty  of  Berlin. 

The  new  Gymnasium  of  Carlowitz,  in 
Sjruia,  reckoned  164  students  in  the 
thole  of  ita  six  classes.  In  the  two  upper 
diaa  tbe  ancient  Greek  language  has 
bees  taught  since  1817. 

ft*  Emperor  visited  this  Gymnasium  in 
the  cootie  of  his  last  journey  into  Dalmatia, 
io  1817,  and  was  pleased  to  declare  his 
■tiaVtioo  with  the  state  in  which  he  found 
it.  to  the  Director,  Dr.  Rumy.  This  gen- 
fawn  has  been  elected  corresponding 
■ember  of  the  Societies  of  Rural  Economy 
H  Munich,  that  of  Clagenfurth,  in  Carin- 
ttn,tMthatof  the  Georgiron  of  Kesthely. 
«*  Chancellor  of  Transylvania,  Count 
j***deTelecky,  also  the  Counsellor  de 
Caere},  and  the  Archbishop  of  Carlowitz, 
™»e  famished  considerable  sums  to  pro- 
mote the  publication  of  Dr.  Rumy's  Monu- 
*"k  Btospricd. 

Y«U  U,  No.  53.  IM.  Pom.  N.  S.  Feb,  1. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Goet- 

titigen,  has  recently  elected  an  an  honorary 
member,  Stephanas  dc  btratimirovicz,  thw 
Greek  Archbishop  fnot  united  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church),  and  Metropolitan  at  Car- 
lowitz. 

Medical  Qualification. 

In  the  kingdom  now  called  tbe  Lorabar- 
do  Venetian,  an  ordonnance  lately  pub- 
lished, enjoins  that  in  future  no  person  atuftl 
be  admitted  Physician,  Surgeon,  Apothe- 
cary, or  to  the  practice  of  Midwifery,  who 
has  not  studied  in  one  of  tbe  Uuiversitiea  or 
Institutions  of  the  Empire,  and  who  baa 
not  passed  the  usual  examinations,  and  ob- 
tained a  diploma. 

Useful  Work  extensively  circulated* 

A  singular  honour,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
has  been  conferred  on  a  work  of  Professor 
Rudtorfer,  entitled  Armamentarium  Chirur- 
gicum.  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  all  the 
instruments  of  surgery,  ancieut  and  modern, 
four  numbers  in  folio,  with  thirty  plates, 
Vienna.  By  a  decree  of  January  27, 181% 
the  Emperor  has  ordered  that  one  copy  of 
this  work  shall  be  sent  at  the  expence  of 
the  Government,  to  all  the  public  Libra- 
ries of  Vienna,  Milan,  and  Venice,— also, 
to  all  the  Universities  and  Lyceums  of  the 
Monarchy,  wherever  there  is  a  school  of 
surgery; — and  further,  to  every  regiment 
and  corps  of  the  army. 

Public   Ivstrvjctio*. 

The  state  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Empire  of  Austria,  has  lately  been  reported 
on  to  tbe  following  effect:— » 

In  Hungary  and  Transilvania,  there  ex- 
isted till  recently,  sixty-three  Gymnasia,  for 
the  instruction  of  Catholic  youth,  of*  which 
forty  were  superintended  by  the  Piarists, 
or  Congregation  of  Pious  Scholastic  estab- 
lishments. At  tbe  close  of  1817,  this  Order 
reckoned  355  members,  dispersed  in  27 
houses,  two  of  which  were  in  Tranailva- 
iiia.  The  other  Gymnasia  of  these  coun- 
tries, are  under  the  Orders  of  Saint  Bene* 
diet,  of  the  Premonstratenses.  of  Saint 
Francis,  of  Saint  Augustiu,  and  of  the 
Citeaux. 

Instructive  Journal  proposed. 

The  Polytechnical  Institution  of  Vienna, 
proposes  to  publ:sh  a  Journal  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Journal  of  the  Polytechnical 
Institution  of  Vienna,*  comprising  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  the  Mechanic  Arte, 
the  Fine  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com* 
merce,  aud  such  other  studies  as  belong  to, 
or  coincide  with,  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge and  practice. 

The  Society  of  Rural  Economy  at  Vien- 
E 
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na»  cdotiniMt  to  publish  its  Memoirs  at  its  I  four  bas-relief  iiu^ded  to  oriMuneut  the 
own  expence,  quarto  site.  |  royal   teddence  of   Chrnttausburgh,    ** 


at 


Dehvakk. 

Ancient  Writing  illustrated:  arrow-headed 
Characters. 
Dr.  Mooter,  at  Copenhagen,  bas  recently 
puplished  Versutk,  &c  an  Essay  on  the 
cunei-formed  inscriptions  at  Persepolis. 
Tbe  labours  and  ingenuity  of  this  gentle- 
nan  are  apokea  of  by  Mr.  itich,  the  British 
resident  at  Bagdad,  to  a  very  respectfal 
manner.  This  work  makes  one  volume  in 
•to.  It  should  appear,  from  various  spe- 
cimens, that  the  same  kind  of  characters 
was  used  at  Nineveh,  as  well  as  at  Baby 
Ion. 


Royal  Munificence  in  favour  of  Seience. 
The  King  of  Denmark  has  granted  a 
pension  of  eight  hundred  crowns,  during 
two  years,  to  lour  men  of  letters,  to  enable 
them  to  travel  into  foreign  parts,  for  the 
benefit  of  making  observations.  The  gen- 
tlemen at  present  thus  honoured  and  bene- 
fited, are  Messrs.  Rask,  philologist;  Inge- 
raann,  poet ;  Clauzen,  divine ;  and  Henry 
Goede,  of  Kiel,  naturalist  Dr.  Zeise,  a 
naturalist,  and  the  botanist,  Schow,  have 
also  obtained  additional  means  to  continue 
their  travels  and  studies  abroad. 

His  Majesty  haa  also  given  to  the  Society 
of  Rural  Economy  of  Denmark,  tbe  sum 
of  40,000  crowns,  destined  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Agriculture,  principally  in  the 
province  of  Zealand. 

The  King  has  also  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  British  Museum*  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Flora  Dense*.  » 

Fine  Arte:  Exhibition. 
Tbe  last  Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Copenhagen, 
comprised  83  numbers.  Among  which 
were  remarked  several  subjects  taken 
from  the  History  of  Denmark,  and  North- 
ern Mythology.  Several  pictures  of  ani- 
mals and  landscapes  were  highly  ad- 
mired. 

Other  Timet  other  Pmtrons. 
The  Danish  Sculptor,  Thorwaldaen,  at 
Rome,  has  proposed  to  the  government  of 
his  country,  the  purchase  ofa  series  of  bas  re 
Iters,  representing  the  Triumph  of  Alexander. 
These  bas  reliefs  were  ordered  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  for  tbe  Imperial  Palace  at  Rome; 
but,  by  the  course  of  events,  they  have  re- 
*    matned  on  the  hands  of  the  artists.    Tbe 
sum  asked  for  them  is  15,000  scudi.    En- 
deavours are  making  to  raise  this  sum  by 
voluntary  subscription. 
M.  Tborwaldsea  has  very  lately  finished 


Copenhagen. 

FsjMtce. 
Military  Madness  net  National  Glory. 
We  lately  gave  a  hint  in  our  article  oa 
Military  Eloquence,  on  the  happy  suitabi- 
lity of  many  addresses   by   the    French 
generals  to  their  armies,  stimulating;  tbena 
to  those  energies  which  suited  tbe  purposes 
off  their  officers ;  not  satisfied  with  this,  tbe 
French  press  has  lately  put  forth  a  collec- 
tion of  proclamations,  reports*  letters,  end 
bulletins  of  the  French  armies,  beginning 
from  179«.  under  tbe  title  of  Monument  & 
la  Gloire  Nationale.    This  assumption  haa 
been  criticized  by  the  French  journalists, 
who  appear  to  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
by  what  means  the  fabrications,  falsities* 
bombast,  and  incoherences  of  the  armies. 


under  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  espe- 
cially under  the  Convention,  maddened  as 
they  were  by  insane  commissaries,  can  be 
thought  to  contribute  to  the  National 
Glory. 

Gallic  Prejudices:  England  abused. 
Some  time  ago,  a  work  was  Dubhshed  ia 
France,  by  an  officer  who  had  been  pri- 
soner in  England,  in  which  he  described 
the  natives  of  our  country  aa  lost  to  nil 
sense  of  honour,  integrity,  decorum,  and  pa- 
triotism; and  the  females  especially,  as 
given  to  vices  of  all  kinds,  and  without  ex- 
ception to  intoxication  and  indecency. 
The  better  part  of  tbe  French  public  scout- 
ed the  author  and  his  work,  (they  ere 
both  dead  since ;  for  which  reason  we  do 
not  nametbem,)  but  that  contempt  has  not 
hindered  a  certain  Olivier  dc  la  Blatrie, 
chief  of  a  battalion,  Knight  of  St  Louis, 
and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c.  from 
repeating  similar  nonsense.  His  country- 
men describe  bis  work  as  a  compendium 
of  the  manners  of  the  lowest  classes  of  tbe 
London  mob,  which  the  writer  mistakes 

for the  people  of  England. 

Idle  Tales  comdermcted. 
Among  the  well-intentioned  works  which 
have  lately  issued  from  the  French  press, 
we  must  place  Lee  petite  Peureux  eorriris, 
The  little  Alarmists  corrected,  intended  to 
guard  children  from  the  effects  of  idle 
stories  about  ghosts,  apparitions,  spectres, 
and  other  fantastical  appearances,  with 
plates.  We  hsve  described  this  aa  a  well- 
intentioned  work  j  but,  if  it  were  possible 
to  maintain  a  strict  silence  on  such  sub- 
ject*, and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
meutioned  in  the  hearing  of  children,  we 
should  infinitely  prefer  it  As  we  are  not 
I  yet  so  happy  aa  to  have  banished  such 
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wane  than  idle  tales,  we  are  at  least 
obliged  to  gentlemen  who  endeavour  to 
comet  their  injurious  consequences. 

Bblgicm, 
Dsa/ami  Dumb,  ».  The  Blind. 

A  question  was  incidentally  proposed 
by  the  Chevalier  and  professor  Guyot, 
(who  is  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  sod  Dumb,  at  Grouingen,)  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Hartraann  to  this  effect :  M  Which 
voold  bs  the  least  unfortunate,  the  blind 
or  the  deaf  and  dumb,  supposing  them  to 
be  cot  off  from  all  society,  aud  left  to 
tbefltfelves  in  a  desert  island, — or  supposing 
them  amidst  their  compatriots,  vegetating 
is  indigence— or  enjoying  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  of  fortune  ?— And  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  susceptible  of  being 
rendered  useful  to  Society  ?'* 

The  question  appeared  to  be  so  difficult, 
yet* interesting,  that  Dr.  Hartmann  con- 
srtedijadicious  friend  on  it:  that  friend 
decided  contrary  to  Dr.  Hart  mann's  opinion. 
The  Dr.  has  now  given  his  view  of  the 
osetfioo  to  the  public,  in  a  pamphlet  en* 
tilled— " the  condition  of  those  born  blind, 
eonpared  with  that  of  those  born  deaf  end 
daeV-BruweU.  The  Dr.  exerts  him- 
kV  in  favour  of  those  born  blind ;  yet 
with  great  attention  to  the  deaf  sqd  dumb, 
ltislikeiy  that  different  judgments  maybe 
fcrned  on  this  euqaury,  according  to  the 
sxkndiial  subjects  with  which  the  person 
girisg  his  judgment  may  have  been  fa- 
nihar.  This*  however,  is  a  generally  re- 
eared  opinion,  that  the  blind,  whether 
ISnsi  their  birth,  or  rendered  so  by  acci- 
deat,  are  usually  more  lively,  than  those 
•ho  are  deaf  and  dumb,  whether  from 
their  birth,  or  from  accidents  to  whirh 
thty  bare  subsequently  been  subjected. 

Genu  art. 

Atddatd  Discovery :  ancient  History . 

His  well  known  that  some  of  the  most 
^nosidscusoents  illustrative  of  past  times, 
bare  bets  discovered  occupying  the  place 
of  coven  to  later  works;  and  it  is  probable 
tbf  fewer  goo4  fortune  in  this  way  has 
icited,  sad  will  continue  to  excite  the 
«n«*  Mr.  Dibdin  has  recorded  several 
n^acoia  his  Bibliographical  Researches; 
"w  we  presume  that  his  hints  have  been 
uta*  *M nav  turn  to  good  account :  One 
nstaace  to  this  purpose  we  find  in  the  fol- 
Vwhjf  article: 

Os  the  covers  of  some  old  books,  in  which 
the  tccoosts  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Michael, 
**  Ltatobnrgh,  were  formerly  kept,  has 
Wely  heeo  discovered  Fragments  of  the 
Moan  of  the  Eleventh  century,  which 
feABtaparies  of  Germany  have  deemed 


curious.  They  are  very  legibly  written* 
and  the  writing  is  evidently  of  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  order  of 
events  is  much  the  same  with  that  in  the 
Chronographus  8axo,  published  by  Leib- 
nitz ;  but  the  style  is  more  concise.  The 
period  extends  from  1056  to  1 130. 

Italy. 
Fasti  Onuotari  complete,  ~ 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Fasti  Consolari 
CopitoHni  are  of  great  use  to  the  learned, 
in  settling  various  points  of  Antiquity  : 
we  therefore  have  a  satisfaction  in  report* 
iug,  that  the  first  volume  of  a  complete 
collection  of  them  has  appeared  at  Milan. 
These  fragments  were  discovered  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  course  of  the  Sixteenth 
century  j  and  the  Editor,  Sig.  Bartolomeo 
Borghesi,  proposes  to  arrange  arid  illustrate* 
the  whole.  The  work  will  form  three  vo- 
lumes, in  quarto. 

English  History  favoured. 

Hume's  History  of  England,  which  had 
been  formerly  translated  into  Italian,  has 
been  again  translated  into  that  language ; 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  work  has  ap- 
peared, in  octavo,  under  the  direction  of 
Ginseppe  Picotti,  at  Venice. 

The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  translated 
from  the  Armenian  into  Latin,  aa  we  have 
heretofore  announced,  is  actually  proceed-. 
ing  at  the  press.  It  will  form  one  volume, 
iu  quarto. 

Marginal  Notes :  valuable. 

There  are  few  means  of  instruction  more' 
valuable  than  the  remarks  made  by  men  of 
learning  for  their  own  use,  on  the  margina 
of  works  which  they  have  carefully  pe- 
rused. It  is  well  known  that  the  hints  of 
professor  Porsou  of  this  nature  have  been 
collected  with  great  assiduity:  Those  also 
of  the  famous  Bentley,  afford  a  fund  of  in- 
struction, and  are  now  an  addition  of  uo 
small  iuterest  to  the  pages  of  the  Classical 
Journal. 

The  Abbate  Luigi  de  Angelis,  professor 
and  librarian  at  Sienna,  baa  collected  the 
numerous  additions  and  corrections  made 
at  different  times  in  the  margin  of  the  va- 
rious editions  of  the  Vocabulmrio  doll*  Cms- 
oa,  by  several  learned  men  of  the  greatest 
merit  These  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  three  volumes,  in  8vo.  The  work  is 
in  the  press. 

The  Bible,  with  Not*  and  Comments. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Bible  makes 
its  way  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  no  doubt 
in  emulation  of  the  exertions  made  by 
Protestants.  The  Archbishop  of  Florence 
baa  lately  given  bis  approbation  to  an  Edi- 
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tion  translated  from  tlie  Vulgate  into  Ita* 
Han,  and  accompanied  by  votes.  Thiicopy 
contains  both  the  Old  and  Che  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  in  progress  of  printing  at  Tu- 
rin, and  will  form  twenty-three  volumes, 
tii8vo. 

Moude  Pitturet,  an  a  large  teaU. 

Sig.  Raffaelli  hat  »ucceeded  in  forming 
at  Milan,  a  considerable  establishment  for 
performing  works  in  Mosaic,  especially  on 
a  large  scale  :  at  present  this  establishment 
is  occupied  in  executing  a  copy  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci's  famous  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper.  This  Mosaic  will  cost  24,000 du- 
cats: it  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the 
largest  of  Its  kind  ;  since  it  measures  30 
feet  in  length,  by  15  feet  in  height.  It  is 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Mosaic  is  a  kind  of  work  in  which  by 
ineans  of  small  pieces  of  glass,  6gurea  and 
representations  of  all  kinds  are  produced. 
It  is  the  most  tedious  of  operations ;  but  has 
the  advantage  of  being  indestructible  by 
tfie  air,  or  by  ordinary  accidents.  It  was 
tpuch  practised  by  the  Ancients,  and  some 
of  their  Mosaics,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  old,  are  yet  remaiuing  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Clementine  Mustum:  new  edition, 

Joseph  Molioi  and  Co.  at  Florence,  an- 
nounce a  new  edition  of  the  Afaiao  Pto- 
OUtmentino  of  Ennio  Quirino  Viacoott,  this 
edition  will  be  diiecicd  by  the  Father  Ac- 
hate Giovanni  Battista  Zenoui,  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  AbbateLanzi,  The  first 
ten  plates  will  be  accompanied  with  the 
explanatory  text  of  the  author,  who  was 
prevented  by  death  from  continuing  bis  la- 
bours. As  several  of  the  plates  i  nserted  i  o 
die  first  edition  were  ill-drawn,  new  draw- 
ings have  been  made,  by  able  artists  at 
Some,  of  these  subjects,  under  direction  of 
le  editors.  The  work  will  be  published 
in  volumes,  each  containing  forty  plates. 
The  number  of  plates  will  regulate  the 
price ;  yet  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  that 
of  the  Florentine  Gallery,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  numbers  each  containing  six 
plates. 

Roman  Numerals :  their  Origin. 
Professor  Mattheia  at  Rome,  has  lately 
published  an  interesting  memoir,  which  he 
had  read  at  the  Roman  Academy  of  Archa- 
ialoffy*  oti  the  origin  of  the  Roman  numeral 
figures.  It  is  in  Quarto;  and  is  illustrated 
by  a  plate  executed  by  the  process  of  litho- 
graphy* 

Prussia. 

New  Subjects  for  Novel*. 
,  The  Revolution  ia  Spanish  America  has 
already  furnished  the  prolific  pen  of  the 


novelist,  Julian  Von*  at  Berlin,  with  a 
subject,  which  he  calls  Der  Jfonoft,  fre. 
The  dying  Monk  of  Peru.    He  hee  ex- 
tended his  story  to  Two  Volumes,  8vo. 
The  way  of  the  World  m  the  Country* 

The  Tricks  of  the  Town  have  given  oc- 
casion to  many  novels  and  resnancee,  not 
wholly  works  of  imagination:  a  German 
writer  has  attempted  to  turn  the  tables  no 
the  country,  in  a  novel  In  Two  Volume*, 
which  he  entitles  Kleinr&taedtereien,  Jcc. 
The  tricks  of  villages  and  hamlet*  ;  coo* 
taining  Anecdotes  and  Huxotiettea. 
Russia. 
Ly  enmatOdeeea, 

In  1816;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  founded 
a  Lyceum  at  Odessa.  The  rnstraetftoii  there 
bestowed  is  divided  into  nresernfers/t  wbich 
lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,— #ler«r»\  front 
ten  to  sixteen  years;— and  seiennjfc  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  yean. 

To  this  Lyceum  are  united  a  Pedagogio 
Institution,  for  the  instruction  of  School 
Masters,  with  two  Supplementary  Schools 
one  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Econo- 
my, the  other  of  Commercial  Science— 
There  are  also  two  Primary  Schools.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken*  this  Lyceum  bensa 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  BU&eUen,forssjeri> 
Governor  of  Odessa. 

Votcame  Itland- 

According  to  letters  from  Peternbnrgh, 
advices  bad  been  received  there,  of  a  new 
Votomic  Island  having  been  raised  among 
the  Aleutian  islands,  not  tar  from  Unalaach- 
ka.  This  phenomenon  appeared  in  tbo 
midst  of  a  storm,  attended  with  flames  and 
smoke.  After  the  sea  was  calmed,  a  boat 
was  sent  from  Unataschka,  with  twenty 
Russian  hunters  in  her,  who  landed  on  thin 
island,  June  1,  1814  They  found  H  full  of 
crevices,  and  precipices.  The  sovJnce  won 
cooled  to  the  depth  of  a  few  yards;  bat 
below  that  depth  it  was  still  hot  No 
water  was  found  on  anv  part  of  it  The 
vapours  rising  from  it  were  not  injurious: 
and  the  sea  lions  had  begun  to  take  op  their 
residence  in  it.  Another  visit  was  paid  to 
it  in  1815.  Its  height  was  then  diminish- 
ed.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  they 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Bogutfaw. 
Saxony. 

The  Saxons  have  raanv  able  men  among 
them,  in  the  art  of  Machinery:  the  follow- 
ing, if  correct,  deserves  notice  by  our  civil 
engineers. 

Beschreinhurg,&c.  Description  on  a  MUt 
worked  by  water ;    but,  which  does  not 
require  running  water,  invented  by  J.  F, 
Lange,4to.  with  a  plate.  Leipslc.  1815. 
.  Swrr?t*j4fiD. 

Tbe  Helvetic  Society,  of  Natural  Science 
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of  which  we  fa* ?e  heretofore  informed  our 
readers,  held  its  assembly  last  summer,  at 
Lstmnae,  July  27,  28,  29.  M.  de  Cha- 
Taunei,  President. 

These  days  were  spent  in  hearing  lee  to  res 
o*  acientlflc  subjects,  in  botanizing  around 
the  environs,  and  io  various  philosophical 
experiments.  The  place  of  meeting  for 
next  Joly  is  appointed  to  be  at  St  Gal)  j 
tod  for  the  following  year  at  Geneva. 


IBTJNTAGBg  OF  PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 

However  the  sneers  of  ill-founded  criticism 
my  hare  slighted  or  thrown  into  the  shade, 
Periodical  literature,  its  advantages  have 
ben  sensibly  felt  by  every  man  of  thought 
or  of  discretion.  Men  who  are  iuformed 
cas  oow  more  readilyconvey  instruction  and 
inprovement  to  the  world  than  heretofore ; 
tod  add  thereby  so  much  to  the  general 
dork  of  human  happiness.  The  learning 
tf  early  times  was  too  long  locked  up  from 
general  ate,  and  was  almost  as  if  placed  in 
waeSmetumttmctorm,  accessible  only  to 
the  privileged  High  Priests.  The  common 
wasts  were  unattended  to  by  the  affluent, 
■willy  as  well  aa  physically  speaking; 
wd  the  general  mind  remained  in  all  its 
rativewUcness;  on  fancy  pruned,  no  imagi- 
ratios  regulated,  do  faculty  of  the  mind 
ctUed  iato  proper  action  or  display.  Before 
the  divine  invention  of  Printing  the  dissemi- 
sttioo  of  knowledge  was  attended  with 
a  world  of  difficulty,  and  yet  it  must 
Hill  be  owned*  that  the  learning  of 
the  early  and  middle  ages  possessed 
bat  little  charms  to  arrest  the  fancy, 
or  to  satisfy  the  judgment  Polemics 
ehiefly  occupied  the  learned,  or  metaphysics 
ofhttte  asr,  and  still  less  understood.  Theo- 
logy ranged  at  its  side  the  ablest  men, 
of  the  noses,  and  speculations  about  grace 
*  toe  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  occu- 
pied the  labors  of  the  monastery  and  the 
coUejt.  Hie  discovery  of  the  Justinian  code 
gare  however  a  new  turn  to  enqoiry,  and 
to  thoughts  of  the  learned  were  directed 
tolegiriatioa.  Nothing  was  written  but  in 
l^:-4BediciBe  and  physu*— theology  and 
ethics,  were  all  discussed  and  taught  in  that 
taguge.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  could  not 
hare  had  it  iu  their  power  to  become  suf- 
ficient Busters  of  it  to  receive  or  to  convey 
iaitroctioo,  and  hence  did  the  people  so 
losgrenam  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  philosophy  or  religion.  The  learning  of 
the  people  did  not  pass  beyond  the  anvil  or 
lb*  P&gh,  or  the  servile  obedience  to 
their  islets,  which  was  invariably  pressed 
w  thai  itsmliiiti    Batr  such  disgraceful 


darkness  could  not  always  bold  it*  wide  aod 
terrible  dominion.  Too  long  had  ignorance 
held  sway-*-  that  Cadmus  of  society,  that 
begets  disorders,  and  leaves  to  the  aspiring 
the  uncontrolled  ascendant ;  whilst  to  tho 
humble  it  produced  that  barbarous  de- 
gradation in  which  he  was  so  loug  en- 
chained. 

But  the  invention  of  Printing  soon  chang- 
ed the  face  of  things.  Treasures  withheld 
for  ages  were  scattered  to  the  wor)dt~-if 
not  with  profusion,  at  all  events,  with  an 
unsparing  hand;  and  rapid  improvement 
amply  recompensed  the  Inspired  artist  Cos 
his  discovery*  and  the  learned  for  their 
labors.  In  passing,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  that'  to  the  Mooka  we  are.  en* 
tirely  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
classic  authors.  Many  have -asserted*  that 
what  we  now  read  as  the  works  of  veoer- 
ated  names,  were  the  fabrications  of  the 
cloister;  but  if  the  fact  be  so,  they  dp  > 
singular  credit  to  their  authors.  We  merely 
notice  this,  to  rescue  from  general  calumny 
a  body  of  people,  who  have  deserved  well 
of  classical  literature,  aud  its  patrons,-*, 
however  their  bigotry  in  religious  matmrsv 
may  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  selfish- 
illiberally. 

With  Printing  commenced  an  almost  in* 
satiable  disposition  to  enquiry.  Principle* 
long  established,  became  doubted  and  dis*; 
cussed;  scholastic  disputation  was  indulged 
in,  almost  to  excess ;  but  the  sphere  of  ge* 
neral  knowledge  was  enlarged,  aod  the) 
powers  of  the  human  mind  became  mors> 
acute  and  better  known.  If  theology  had 
hitherto  absorbed  the  greater  attention  of 
the  informed  -t  metaphysics  now  almost  cast 
the  disputants  into  the  shade— the  cele^ 
brated  ThomuU  and  Scotistt,  as  they  were 
termed.  With  Printing  also  came  the  glo- 
rious rrformatu^u  But  aa  soon  aa  tt)e  zea} 
of  parties  was  worn  out— after  celibaey 
was  decreed  immoral— and  self-interpreta- 
tion of  the  scriptures  allowed  to  all,— the 
illiterate — the  insane— the  fanatic  and  wise 
man,  the  combatants  left  the  field  of  con- 
troversy to  the  Descartes  or  Mallebrancbes* 
The  ardour  of  enquiry  opened  to  itself  new 
channeuH-aod  men  soon  poshed  their  re- 
searches even  to  the  discussion  of  an  Al- 
mighty Providence.  His  laws  were  de- 
bated ^hif  nature  and  attributes  examined 
— and  his  motives  for  man's  creation  not 
very  ceremoniously  scrutinized*  Finite  cs> 
parities  attempted  to  scan  infinity  ttsetf; 
until  in  the  inquiry— the  mind  startled 
at  its  daring,  and  lost  itself  In  the  labyrinth, 
into  which  its  pride  had  unfortunately 
tempted  it*  Fatigued,  however,with  conten- 
tions on  mind,  its  elements,  its  powera>  aad 
it*  oswa^Naturei  in  herwqrka,  in  her 
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bowels,  and  general  phenomena,  arrested 
attention :  and  in  thii  new  and  entertaining 
field,  men  speedily  launched  their  barks — 
and  gained  considerably  by  their  adven- 
turing. 

But  it  is  not  here  intended  to  trace  the 
progress  of  mind,  or  descant  upon  the  vast- 
nets  of  those  discoveries,  which  have  tend- 
ed so  much  to  improve  and  civilize  man- 
kind.   The  task  is  too  difficult  to  be  at- 
tempted within  the  space  which  can  be 
allotted  to  such  essays;    even   were  the 
materials  for  such  an  effort  within  the 
writers  immediate  reach.    But  it  must  still 
be  observed,  that  Magazines,  the  great  ve- 
hicles of  periodica]  literature,  have  been  of 
the  most  conriderable  utility  and  import- 
ance.   A  Magazine  will  be  read,  when  the 
more  bnlky  volume  is  neglected  ;  suited  as 
its  articles  generally  are,  to  M  grave  and 
gay,  to  lively  and -severe.*'     The  adventu- 
rer in  the  field  of  science,  or  general  liter- 
ature, first  launches  his  little  bark  in  the 
smooth  sea  of  some  amusing,  and  un-hy- 
percritical  Magazine;  before  he  ventures 
into  acksowledged  publication— that  sea, 
which  may  possibly  be  far  M  beyond  his 
depth.*1    If  his  daring  be  greater,  and  the 
abaft  of  criticism  be  levelled  at  his  labors; 
though  his  sensibility  be  wounded,  or  bis 

Eride  insulted— he  still  attempts,  because 
e  is  as  yet  not  publicly  known ;  and  his 
vanity  prompts  him  to  hazard,  without 
iinuch  danger,  a  new,  and,  perhaps,  a  more 
fortunate  production.  A  Magazine  is  the 
first  asylum  that  opens  its  frieudly  door  to 
genius,  however  garbed  it  be ;  and  relieves 
it  frequently  from  that  embarraMsroent, 
into  which  the  res  angusta  domi  may  have 
unfortunately  plunged  it.  A  Magazine  is 
a  general  granary,  into  which  a  public 
stock  ia  thrown,  whence  every  one  may 
freely  draw,  and  at  a  price  much  below  that 
of  the  ordinary  market. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  Delightful  task."—  Tket**m. 
"  Hail  plural  Unit  "—Cb/aum. 


Even  in  the  immense  metropolis  there 
are  not  more  than  a  score  or  two,  and  in 
the  chief  places  of  the  kingdom  not  a 
greater  number  than  from  one  to  five  of  the 
entire  population,  who  know  any  thing  of 
the  pleasures  we  are  about  to  describe.  To 
the  great  majority  of  readers,  therefore,  this 
exposition  must  possess  the  grand  charm  of 
novelty. 
•     '  Nothing  could  inspire  us  with  greater 


4  delight  than  to  be  able  to  state  that  that 
'  eminent  artist  E.  F.  has  arrived  in  safety 

•  from  Italy,  where  the  contemplation  of 

•  the  great  masters  has  added  new  powers 
4  even  to  his  magic  pencil.* 

*  The  public  will  learn  with  the  amine 
«  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  w«  feel  in  an- 
'  nouncing  it,  that  the  accomplished  Miss 

•  G.  H.  has  recovered  from  her  iodisposi- 
1  tion,  and  will  immediately  resume  her 
'  dutiea  in  the  fashionable  world.* 

•We  are  at  once  astonished  and  enrap- 
1  tured  by  J.  K.'slsat  lecture  on  the  diseases 
«  of  the  bladder.   We  understand  be  begins 

•  his  new  course  on  the  1st  of  April  next' 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  alphabet, 

and  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  arts  and 
sciences. 

In  the  first  place,  the  joys  of  Editors  are 
very  widely  spread  and  general ;  in  fact, 
they  are  made  the  happiest  of  living  crea- 
tures—by being  requested  to  publish  such 
intimations  as  the  following,  sent  to  them 
expressly,  as  it  should  seem  for  their  gratifi- 
cation. ^ 

4  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  MS.  poem 

•  of  A.  B.  is  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness 

•  that  it  may  positively  be  expected  to  barae 

•  from  the  press  this  winter/ 
« It  gives,  or  affords,  us  the  highest  pie*- 

«  sure  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  C.  D.  in- 

•  tends  to  add  another  book  to  his  exquisite 
4  treatise  on  morbid  affections.* 

We  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  said  to  ha 
sorry,  but  in  that  case  there  is  invariably  a 
hope  attached  to  us,  a  land  of  promise  at 
the  end  of  the  desdrt ;— thus 

'  We  are  sorry  to  fiud  that  the  Eev.  L. 
M.  is  prevented  by  the  gout  from  fiuiah- 

•  ing  his  grand  work  on  the  prophecies;  but 
«  have  reasou  to  hope  that  the  delay  will  be 

•  short,  and  the  publication  rendered  more 
'  perfect  every  day  it  remains  in  the  bauds 
'  of  its  classic  author.' 

•  «  We  lament  to  learn  that  N.  O'a  fii- 

•  mous  picture  of  the  Bombardment*  of 
'  Jerusalem  will  not  grace  the  ensuing  Ex- 

•  hibition :  but  the  lovers  of  the  arts  will  be 
4  consoled  with  us  on  being  iuformed  that 
Mi  may  be  seen  at  his  residence  No.  717, 
'next  door  to  the  Ophthalmia  Hospital  in 
4  the  Regent's  Park,  and  that  many  sublime 

•  touches  have  recently  been  added  to  this 
'  masterly  composition.' 

Being  compelled  ex  officio  to  sympathize 
in  print  with  all  the  hypothetical  happiness 
(heaven  knows  how  few  in  reality!)  of 
Authors,  Artists,  Players,  Lecturers,  Pub- 
lishers, Picture-dealers,  Cognoscenti,  Ex- 
hibitors, Teachers,  Fiedlers,,  and  Hunters 
after  popularity  of  everv  kind*  feeling  all 


•  Why  not  bombard  Jerasataa. 
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their  Kttte  troubles,  and  more  than  partak- 
ing: in  all  their  great  hopes  j  watching  their 
km,  as  it  were,  and  recording  their  pro- 
with  a  wtmternmi anxiety;  comforting 


the  pontic  when  they  are  not  immediately 
imminent, with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
shortly  be  so,  and  being  enraptured  with 
their  stupendous  merits  when  they  do  come 
forward  with  any  labour-i-tbese  are  the 
mere  first  links  of  oar  intimate  connexion 
with  every  thing  in  the  above  Hues. 
0*r  opinions  are  of  mighty  importance. 
Alter  seeing  the  midnight  lamp  expire  in 
Trading  P.*a  MSS.  preparing  for  the  press, 
we  are  rapped  out  of  bed  at  seven  o'clock 
by  Q.  determined  not  to  present  his  Medals 
to  the  world  withont  consulting  ui  on  the 
stents  (so  that  we  too  must  "  stand  the 
hazard*)  of  the  dye.  kR.  invites  m  to  in- 
spect bis  show-room  six  miles  off,  in  a  miry 
soborb,  before  he  erects  his  national  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,  mar  knowledge  of  the  original  and 
historical  information  rendering  our  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  so  truly  desirable.  Our 
■eels  are  interrupted,  our  retirement  bro- 
ken in  upoo,  our  most  precious  time  con- 
famed,  our  very  sick-rooms  invaded,  by  the 
discoverers  of  curious  papers  found  where 
they  were  never  lost,  the  liberal  possessors 
sod  ready  retailers  of  scientific  information 
which  happens  to  be  no  news,  the  writers 
of  poetry  according  to  their  own  nomencla- 
iere»8M  the  projectors  of  tbe  most  immor- 
tal schemes  that  ever  an  ungrateful  world 
slighted  as  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Then  tbe  multitude  of  especial  favours 
that  war  receive— each  in  his  sphere!  Being 
chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  channel  for 
a  highly  (self)  interesting  communication : 
—the  publishers  sf  long  Essays  written  in 
haste  and  in  want  of  our  kind  correction : 
—the  most  excellent  Paper  for  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  greatest  consequence  to  our 
leaders  in  the  improvement  of  S.  T*s  pa- 
teat:— the  respectable  medium  for  answer- 
ing U*s  attack  on  Vs  important  letter  :— 
tbe  rateable  journal  for  widely  disseminat- 
iag  a  specimen  of  W*a  intended  publication 
on  a  question  of  universal  attraction ! 

It  moat  be  confessed  that  oub,  enjoy- 
ments are  occasionally  chequered  with 
some  slight  regrets.  We  find  elegiac  poets 
very  hard  hearted,  and  if  we  affront  them, 
or  even  pastoral  writers,  by  not  immediate- 
ly inserting  their  productions,  we  are  sure 
of  a  severe  scoldiog,  a  heavy  postage,  and 
anger  everlasting.  Antiquarians  are  also 
ebdorate  dogs  to  deal  with  :  if  disappoint- 
ed on  the  ensuing  day  of  publication,  there 
n  an  escaping  their  research  and  remon- 
strance. In  vain  do  we  bury  ourselves  in 
the  darkest  comer  of  our  study,  and  en- 


trench ourselves  behind  the  lies  of  our  ser- 
vants4* not  at  kerne, u  we  are  invariably 
dug  out,  and  suffer  exposure.  Authors, 
whom  our  consciences  will  not  allow  us  to 
praise,  charge  us  with  prejudice,  partiality, 
corruption,  illiberality,  malevolence,  aim 
all  the  deadly  sins  of  human  nature.  Artists 
are  perhaps  still  more  intolerant  aud  gree- 
dy of  praise.  Their  appetites  for  flattery 
are  only  equalled  by  their  immeasurable 
irritability ;  and  woe  be  to  that  Critic  who  . 
does  not  discover  in  every  daub  the  colour* 
ing  of  Titian,  combined  with  tbe  grandeur 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  in  every  plaste-model 
the  faucied  fire  of  Phidias,  and  the  imagin- 
ed beauty  of  Praxsteles.  Indeed,  we  have 
ascertained  that  moat  public  characters  hate 
such  cspacious  stomachs,  for  applause,  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  surfeiting  them  with  pa- 
negyric ;  but,  on  the  contrary  much  danger 
of  being  thought  churls  and  niggardly 
starvlings  for  not  giving  enough.  Reviews 
must  be  puffs — criticisms  must  observe  no 
blemishes— biographies  must  make  men 
angels  1 

Then  we  are  occasionally  sore  beset  with 
temptations.  A  pretty  poet  rets  has  just 
finished  her  first  attempt,  "  St*n*as  to  a 
favourite  Goldfinch,"  and  with  down-cast 
blue  eyes,  a  heaving  bosom,  and  a  faltering 
voice,  entreats  to  see  it  in  print.  We  are 
martyred  between  the  writer  and  the  writ- 
ing. Such  a  supplicant,  what  man  can 
deny— such  a  composition,  what  Editor  can 
insert !  A  philanthropist  has  a  plan  for  the 
relief  of  tbe  poor — have  we  not  charity  to 
give  it  place?  A  reformer  produces  a 
scheme  for  remedying  all  abuses — have  we 
not  patriotism  to  find  room  for  it!  An 
enthusiast  would  preach  mankind  into  one 
blessed  group  of  loving  brethren — the  Ser- 
mons are  long  and  perhaps  tedious,  but  sure- 
ly our  humanity  cannot  reject  them  I 

And  it  is  often  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
elude  these  applications  with,  M  Your  poe- 
try is  charming,  but  it  wants  a  little  polish- 
ing  to  fit  it  for  the  public  eye"— «  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  make  the  necessary  altera- 
tions.* « It  would  delight  us,  but  take  tbe 
merit  from  you,  which  must  not  be/* — •  Ob, 
I  am  not  self-sufficient,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  have  my  errors  rectified.*  M  We  will  point 
out  two  or  three  slight  defects  in  your  ex- 
quisite ideas  -  -  -  so  and  so  -  -  -  et  cetera." 
The  verses  are  taken  to  be  altered  and  we 
are  never  forgiven. 

And  then  tbe  Stage  and  its  people  1  Hea- 
ven defend  us  from  it  and  them  1  The  thea- 
tre is  s  bottomless  gulf  for  panegyric;  the 
more  that  is  poured  in  the  more  void  it 
appears,  and  there,  ia  no  return*  0** 
Sbakspeare,  who  knew  them  well,  has 
told  ns  we  had  baiter  haj*  a  had  epitaph 
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after  oar  death,  than  their  ill  report  white 
ve  live ;  aud  yet  there  it  no  avoiding  the 
latter  by  the  sacrifice  of  trulhs  on  the  altar 
of  flattery,  though  we  butcher  .hecatombs. 
What  is  the  death  of  a  monarch  to  an  ac- 
tor's taking  leave,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
supported  by  bis  friends,  and  all  the  audi- 
ence, who  hare  them,  snivelling  iuto  their 
white  handkerchiefs!  What  is  the  march 
of  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  to  the  peregrinations  of  a  third-rate 
mime  through  the  provinces!  As  for  the 
great  heroes— if  Critics  do  not  laud  them 
with  more  than  eastern  adulation,  woe  be- 
tide them,  their  motives  are  base,  and  they 
are  the  private  foes  of  persons  they  never 
saw  baton  the  public  stage.  Dreading 
some  tragic  end  to  our  labours,  we  dare 
■ay  no  more  of,  these  tyrants,  who  carry 
the  mockery  of  their  profession  iuto  their 
coarse  with  real  life. 

"  That  it  really  a  fine  group,  Mr.  Sculp- 
tor—the attitudes  are  easy,  the  pyramidal 
form  studied  without  affectation,  the  ani- 
mals spirited,  aud  the  human  figures  full 
of  nature."  '  But  is  there  no  point  at  which 
your  admirable  judgment  could  oblige  me 
by  suggesting  an  improvement  ?  *  "  The 
whole,  we  have  said,  is  excellent,  yet  as 
no  work  is  absolute  faultless,  it  does  seem 
possible  to  amend  the  anatomy  of  that  horse  s 
limbs,  and  thus  improve  its  position — the 
armour  of  one  of  the  knights  too  is  rather 
heterogeneous,  being  semi-barbaric,  semi- 
Greek,  like  the  $t.  George  on  a  Pistrucci 
crown*' — 'Oh,  l.beg  your  pardon,  Gentle- 
men, 1  am  sorry  to  differ  from  such  superior 
minds,  but  I  have  particularly  regarded  the 
form  and  attitude  of  thai  horse,  which  is 
indeed  the  best  part  of  the  design,  and  the 
armour,  I  assare  you,  is  classically  accu- 
rate.' We.  are  doomed  ignorant  pretenders 
as  soon  as  om  fcaoks  are  turned,  and  the 
monument  graces  St.  Paul's,  with  a  crooked- 
legged  Bucephalus  and  a  painted  Pict  in  an 
Athenian  helmet:— very  roach  on  a  par 
with  the  rest  of  the  national  monuments  (of 
want  of  taste)  in  that  Cathedral. 

The  Painter  is  equally  solicitous  for  ad- 
vice, alias  praise,  and  equally  wedded  to 
his  own  system.  *'  That  say  is  graen"^ 
A  hi  that  was  necessary  for  the  contrast 
with  these  black  rocks.  "The  natural  co- 
lour is  blue."  '  Surely  you  would  not  have  a 
picture  look  black  and  blue!"  "But  these 
trees  are  heavy  and  brown."  '  I  must  have 
a  neutral  tint  in  that  bright  sunset/— A  pic- 
tare  is  entirely  yeHow,  purple,  and  gold— it 
ia  a  fine  effort  of  colour.  Another  has  men, 
women,  and  babes  at  the  breast,  all  mus- 
cular as  Samsons  or  Hercaleses~-4t  is  a 
noble  display  of  anatomical  knowledge. 
4  third  has  men  of  stone,  and  dead  chil- 


dren of  iron-grey—it  >  the  gfftad  | 

half- tint,  and  not  amenable  to  the  law*  of 
nature !  We  could  swell  the  catalogue*  but 
might  be  thought  personal. 

"  This  is  a  new  mecbajucaj  invention— - 
a  fire  aud  water  escape,  ao  that  you  are  in 
no  danger  in  your  garret,  should  your  house 
catch  fire,  nor  iu  your  cellar  if  M  abouM  be 
flooded.  "Observe  bow  the  rnechioerjr 
moves.*'  '  Yes,  in  the  air,  but  either  fife  or 
water  would  destroy  the  very  priucipje  of 
its  motion* — "  1  am  sorry  that  you  do  uot 
seem  to  understand  the  mechanical  forces." 
— '  We  are  sorry  that  you  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  force  of  our  argument' — **  it 
is  very  easy  to  object  to  useful  speculaiioji*, 
but  uot  so  easy  to  escape  from  the  terrors 
of  flood  or  honors  of  conflagration  1 "  '  Sir, 
we  would  rather  trust  to  the  resource  of 
Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputian*,  iu  both 
cases,  than  to  your  siUy  mecliiae — Good 
bv  fye/ 

We  might  dramatize  a  hundred  other 
scenes  in  which  the  situation  of  the  Editors 
of  periodical  works  invariably  resembles 
that  of  baudsome  women— most  pecsever- 
iogly  courted,  and  little  attended  to  when 
they  come  to  advise*  But  we  have  said 
enough  on  the  subject $  and  instead  of  rea- 
soning, as  the  Fair  would  do,  jiq  a  curtain 
lecture,  we  shall  drop  the  curtain,  behind 
which  our  readers  have  bad  a  peep  such  as 
they  may  not  have  had  befoce. 


No.  xxr. 


(\I  am  hut  a  gatherer,  and 
men's  stuff." 


deakr  in  other 


Eclipses  for  the  Year  1619* ' 
TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Sins.— The  insertion  of  the  followiog 
observations  will  oblige  one  of  your  coo* 
t  stent  readers: — 

1  am  surprised  why  the  Almanack  writers 
give  an  account  of  only  (bur  eclipses  for  the 
year  1819,  when  it  is  known  there  will  be 
six  5  and  for  the  sake  of  your  curious  read* 
ers  I  will  here  prove  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  understaad 
astronomy,  that  when  at  the  tsue  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  moon's  true 
latitude  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  semt- 
diameter  of  the  earth's  disk  and  penumbra, 
then  the  son  mutt  and  will  be  eclipsed. 
The  first  eclipse  which  they  have  omitted 
will  be  of  the  sun ;  it  will  happen  oo  Lady 
Day,  the  «5th  of  March;  the  true  conjunc- 
tion of  the  son  and  moan  will  be  between 
aud  twelve  at  night; 


«1 


Jaurjjdiamater  of  earth's  disk  63 
Seottdiameter   of  penumbra  39 


Sam  90 
Moon's  true  latitude  south  desc.  85 
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DifEsrenoe  4  46  less : 
<hfti  the  ana  will  then  be  eclipsed.  The 
other  eewpafl  which  they  have  omitted  will 
be  eleo  of  the  mm  j  it  «UI  be  00  the  10th 
*\a*  efOetober  j  the  tnie  conjunction  of  the 
km  And  moon  wiii  be  between  three  and 
fcor  in  the  nseraing : 

of  earth's  disk  56     flO 
of  penumbra  31     38 

Sum  87     69 
Moon's  tree  let.  south  esc.  75       1 

Difference  lets  19     58  sua  eclip. 
JOHN  NORMAN. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  although  there 
writ  be  at  least  toot  eelipses  this  year  nei- 
ther of4 them  is  visible  to  as;  they  wiH  no 
doubt  excite  much  astonishment  and  fear 
in  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  New  Holland, 
Guinea,  California,  and  Japan,  and  espe* 
creDy  in  Madagascar,  on  the  3d  October, 
where  tbe  moon  will  rise  eclipsed,  and  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  it  will  set  eclipsed; 
it  will  -have  the  same  appearance  in  Persia, 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  west  of  Poland. 
Whatever  appearances  the  moon  ever  as- 
nmesthcy  are  always  interesting  to  the 
followers  of  Mahomet. 

Horace. 
The  singular  esteem  which  some  learned 
critics  have  always  expressed  for  tbe  works 
of  Horace,  became  at  last  so  fashionable, 
that  scarce  a  man  who  affected  the  charac- 
ter 0/ a  polite  scholar  ever  travelled  teo 
auiea  from  home  without  an  Horace  in  his 
pocket.  The  late  E.  of  S.  was  such  an  ad- 
surer  of  Horace,  that  his  whole  converaa- 
of  quotations  out  of  that 
rnicb  he  often  discovered  his 


want  of  skill  in  the  latin  tongue,  and  always 
his  want  of  taste.  But  tbe  man  whom  I 
looked 00  (if  I  may  be  allowed  tho  expres- 
sion,) as  Horace-mad,  was  one  Dr.  Douglas 
apbysfciaii  of  some  note  in  London ;  I  made 
an  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  on 
purpose  that  I  might  have  a  sight  of  his 
cations  library,  (if  it  might  be  called  a.  li- 
brary) which  sua  a  large  room  mil  of  all 
the  editions  of  Horace  which  had  ever  been 
pnhkshsrl,  as  well  as  the  several  transia- 
twoaof  that  author  into  the  modern  Ian* 
same**.  If  there  were  any  other  books  in 
this  100m,  as  there  were  a  small  number, 
they  wwe*oty  there  lor  the  sake  of  Horace* 
awi  SJtrt  o*  a*  otfrtv  aoce^.  valuable  to 
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the  possessor,  bat  because  they  contained 
same  parts  of  Horace  which  had  been  pub- 
lished with  select  pieces  or  eaferpta  out  of 
other  latin  authors  for  the  use  of  schools,  or 
because  the  translations  of  some  of  the  odea 
and  satires  were  printed  tn  mujcoUanies, 
and  were  not  to  be  found  any  where. else. 
However  I  most  acknowledge  that  the  Dee* 
tor  understood  his  author,  whom  he  hod 
studied  with  great  care  and  application* 
Amongst  other  of  bis  criticisms,  be  favoured: 
me  with  the  perusal  of  a  dissertation  on  tbe 
first  ode,  and  a  defence  of  Dr.  Hare's  fa* 
mous  emendation  of  uTc  doctantm,"  eta. 
instead  of  "  Mfe.n 

ViXOIL. 

Although  Virgil  was  a  court  poet,  and  a 
favorite  of  Augustus,  and  was  not  only  r«> 
warded  but  enriched  by  that  Emperor  e 
bounty,  yet  his  principles  were  republican* 
He  retained  a  secret  veneration  for  tho 
patriot  senators,  and  abhorred  that  venality 
and  corruption  by  which  the  first  Caesar 
overturned  the  liberties  of  bis  country,  and 
fixed  his  usurpation.  There  are  two  pas* 
sages,  one  in  the  6th  and  the  other  tn  the 
8th  book  of  the  jfineid,  which  sufficiently 
prove  my  assertion.  And  1  have  sometimes 
wondered  why  Tucca  and  Varius  did  not 
expunge  them,  out  of  a  compliment  to  tho 
prince,  but  it  is  probable  that  their  princi- 
ples of  government  (for  they  were  both 
men  of  a  distinguished  character)  were  tho 
same  as  the  poet's,  whose  work  they  were 
commissioned  to  revise. 

Vcndidit  hie  aaro  patriam,  dominumque  po- 

tentem 
Imposuit. 

Portrait  of  tut  ancient  Dandy- 
It  waa  never  forgotten  by  others,  not 
spparently  by  himself,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hatton  was  brought  to  Queen  Ehae* 
beth*s  notice  by  his  dancing,  and  even  after 
he  had  attained  this  dignity  of  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  he  laid  aside  his  gown  to  dance  at 
the  wedding  of  his  nephew.  The  circum- 
stance is  pleasantly  alluded  to  by  Gray,  in 
the  description  of  Stoke-pogie  •  bouse,  with 
which  his  u  Long  Story  "  opens; 
Foil  oft  within  these  spacbus  walfe, 


When  he  bad  fifty  wio>rt  o'er  him, 
My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls* 
The  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him. 


His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  green, 
His  high-crown'a  hat  and  satin  doublet. 
Moved  the  Jtout  head  of  England's  Queen, 
Tho*  Popeand  Spaniard  could  MtttoubUit. 

Instance  */  Vanity. 

Vanitus,  a  man  possessed  of  more  money 

than  sense,  called  a  coach  from  a  stand  in 

Loodoo,  and  throwing  himself  all  along 

timseat,  told  (fae  jcoacjfcnap  Jo  drive. 


W] 
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"Home  air,  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished driver,  where  is  that  yoor  honour 
pieties  to  call  home ? "  w  Bless  me  coachee, 
(replied  the  thing,  with  apparent  surprise) 
I  thought  i  was  directing  John  my  own 
coachman :  it  is  so  seldom  I  ride  in  a 
hack."  A  desire  to  display  a  consequence 
before  a  low  bred  man,  who  can  neither 
know  nor  care  any  thing  about  you,  indi- 
cates a  mind  of  very  narrow  dimensions, 
but  a  vanity  of  insufferable  extent* 

Remarkable  Absence. 
A  very  absent  divine  finding  his  sight  be- 
gin to  fail,  purchased  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
nod  on  the  first  dsy  of  using  them  preached 
for  a  brother  clergyman,  but  was  observed 
to  have  them  at  the  top  of  his  forehead 
during  the  whole  sermou.  "  So  you  have 
at  last  taken  to  spectacles,  Doctor,**  said  a 
friend  after  the  service.  "Yes,  returned 
the  unconscious  absentee,  I  found  1  coold 
not  do  without  them,  and  I  wonder  now  I 
never  used  Ihem  till  to  day.*' 

Reverie  of  Fortune. 
In  the  papers  lately  was  given  the  trial 
of  J.  Robinson,  a  cotton  spinner,  at  the 
Salford  quarter  sessions,  for  a  conspiracy 
to  conjunction  with  other  cotton  spinners, 
to  raise  their  wages  during  the  late  turn- 
out. This  man  with  hia  elder  brother  and 
two  other  persona,  built  that  large  pile  of 
buildings  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irwell  at  Manchester,  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Robinson's  Factory.  In  this  they 
carried  on  sn  extensive  and  lucrative 
business  for  many  years;  they  also  pur- 
chased large  estates  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
elder  brother  commenced  building  a  wall 
of  three  miles  in  extent,  round  his  park 
and  mansion.  They,  foiled,  however,  from 
over  speculation,  and  the  brother  who  was 
the  principal  in  the  firm  is  now  an  inmate 
of  the  poor  house ;  the  other  is  reduced  to 
the  humble  situation  of  a  journeyman 
spinner. 


In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Dinsdale  to  the  editor 
of  the  AmmU  of  PhlosopAy,  we  find  a 
,  complaint  of  the  ill  management  of  manure 
by  the  majority  of  formers,  which  is  at  once 
very  just  and  of  very  old  standing.  They 
collect  tbeitf  manure  of  all  descriptions  in  a 
corner  of  the  yard,  where  they  suffer  it  to 
remain  uncovered,  and  the  liquid  and  most 
valuable  part  to  be  drained  away,  and  to 
omit  exhalations,  which  however  they  might 
benefit  the  soil,  are  extremely  insalubrious 
to  themselves  and  their  cattle.  They  even 
suffer  dung  to  be  carted  on  the  land  in  a 
raw  and  unfermented  state,  there  to  lie  in 
small  heaps,  until  entirely  exhausted  of  its 
goodnesi  by  the  sun  and  wind.    Instead  of 


thiaunprofltnhle  practice,  they  are  advised, 
aa  they  have  so  long  and  often  been  before, 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fermentative 
process  on  their  dunghills,  to  stir  them  more 
frequently,  and  to  keep  them  covered  that 
thev  may  not  suffer  exhaustion  by  the  air- 
Sods  or  sward  are  recommended  aa  the 
beat  covering.  Dung  treated  in  the  super 
rior  manner,  Mr.  D.  warrants  will  prove 
more  powerfully  contributory  to  vegetation. 


than  all  the  boasted  powers  of  amriatr  of 
(common  salt.)    The  Chinese  farmers 


(undoubted  economists  in  some  respects, 
and  arrant  bunglers  in  others)  keep  their 
dung  in  vats  or  deep  trenches  well  lined,  in 
a  constantly  liquid  state,  to  obtain  which, 
if  they  have  not  sufficient  urine,  they  sub- 
stitute water.  Tbey  steep  the  whole  of 
their  seed  corn  in  liquid  manure,  in  order 
to  promote  its  fecundity,  sometimes  adding 
to  the  steep  nitrate  of  potass. 

Marriage  of  Lord . 

The  marriage  of  this  eminent  Lawyer  is 
not  generally  known,  although  it  took  place 
so  for  back  as  October  last,  at  Gretna- 
Green.  It  is  certain  that  little  notice  of  this 
remarkable  event  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
public  prints.  In  October  his  Lordship 
arrived  at  Gretna,  accompanied  by  Miss 
>,  the  present  Lady  —  ,  by  whom 


he  had  had  several  children  out  of  the  pale 
of  wedlock.  He  waa  dressed  in  fashionable 
female  attire,  with  a  large  Leghorn  bonnet 
and  long  veil.  On  the  arrival  of  the  offici- 
ating; Priest  of  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  hia 
tordship  threw  off  his  drew  and  appeared 
in  vropriaperumat,  and  the  usual  ceremony 
being  gone  through,  the  parties  were  de- 
clared man  and  wife!  His  Lordship  agaia 
put  on  his  female  vestments,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  his  departure,  when  hie 
son,  the  Hon.  ,  made  his  appearance 

in  a  chains  and  four;  but  the  knot  waa 
tied,  and  shortly  after  the  new  married 
couple  drove  off.  The  bride  is  about  35 
years  old ;  the  Noble  bridegroom  nearly 
70.  The  object  of  this  very  extraordinary 
step  is  aaid  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  legal* 
ising  the  children  of  this  connection,  who, 
according  to  Scottish  law,  cease  to  be  illegi- 
timate on  the  marriage  of  their  parent  at 
any  time. 


The  following  very  einnlar  reasons,  have 
been  assigned  by  Mr.  C.  Butler,  as  grounds 
for  a  belief  that  Suakepeere  waa  a  Roman 
Catholic:— 

••May  the  writer  premise  a  suspicion, 
which,  from  internal  evidence,  be  baa  long 
entertained,  that  Shafcspeare  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  Not  one  of  hia  works  contains 
the  slightest  reflections  on  Popery;  or  any 
of  its  practices  i  or  any  cjOogy  of  the  Re* 
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formation.  His  panegyric  on  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth is  cautiously  expressed;  whilst 
Queen  Catharine  is  placed  in  a  state  of  vene- 
ration; and  nothing  can  exceed  the  skill 
with  which  Griffiths  draws  the  panegyric 
of  Wobey.  The  Ecclesiastic  is  never  pre- 
sented by  Shakspeare  in  a  degrading  point 
of  view.  The  jolly  monlc,  the  irregular 
nun,  never  appears  in  his  drama.  It  is  not 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  topics  on  which 
at  that  time,  those  who  criminated  Popery 
loved  so  much  to  dwell,  must  have  often 
solicited  bis  notice,  and  invited  him  to  em- 
ploy his  mdae  upon  them,  as  subjects  likely 
to  engage  the  favourable  attention,  both  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  subject?  Does  not 
sis  abstinence  from  these  justify  a  suspicion, 
that  a  Popish  feeling  withheld  him  from 
them?  Milton  macks  the  gunpowder  con- 
spiracy tlie  theme  of  a  regular  poem. 
Skktpemre  is  altogether  silent  on  ti."— 
Betters  Memoirs  of  the  English  Catholics, 
vol  ti.  p.  82*. 

We  will  only  oppose  a  single  observation 
to  Mr.  Butler's  "suspicion."  Shakspeare 
was  boried  mi  his  own  desire  in  m  Protestant 
Cftardt,  with  this  rather  ominous  inscription, 
which  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Butler's  pe- 
nasi:— 

Good  Friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 

To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 

Blest  be  the  Man  that  spares  these  stones, 

Aad  cunt  be  he  that  moves  my  bones* 

Welek  Indians. 
In  tba>  Cosmography,   written  by  Peter 
Heylyn,  and  printed  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, hi  tbe  following  paragraph  relative  to 
the  first  discovery  of  America:— ••Finally,  in 
the   History    of  Wales,   writ   by   David 
Powell,  it  is  reported  that  Madoc,  the  son 
of  Owen   Gwinedth,  Prince  of  Wales,  of 
purpose  to  decline  engaging  in  a  civil  war 
raised  in  that  estate,  in  tbe  year  1170,  put 
tansetf  to  sea,  and  after  a  long  course  of 
savigatioo  came  into  this  country,  where, 
after  he  had  left  bis  men,  and  fortified  some 
pfeces  of  advantage  in  it,  he  returned  home 
for  more  supplies,  which  he  carried  with 
him  in  ten  barks;  but  neither  he  nor  they 
were  looked  after  by  tbe  rest  of  the  nation. 
To  which  some  add,  that  there  is  still  some 
smattering  of  the  Welsh  or  British  tongue 
to  be  found  amongst  them ;  as  that  a  bird 
with  a  white  head  is  called  Pengwin  and 
the  like ;  in  which  regard  some  sorry  states- 
awn  went  about  to  entitle  Queen  Elizabeth 
vnto  tbe  soverignty  of  these   countries. 
Others,  more  wise,  dissuaded  from  that  vain 
ambition,  considering  that  Welshmen,  as 
weB  others,  might  be  cast  upon  those  parts 
by  farce  of  tempest,  and  easily   implant 
some  few  words  of  their  own  among;  the 
!>*opte there  inhabiting.  And  though  (must 
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needs  say  for  the  honour  of  Wales,  that 
they  have  more  grounds  for  what  they  say, v 
when  those  which  look  for  this  new  world' 
in  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  Atlautick  Is- 
lands  of  Aristotle  and  Plutsrch,  or  the  dis- 
coveries of  Hanno  the  Carthagenian :  yet  I 
am  not  so  far  convinced  of  the  truth  thereof, 
tbe  use  of  the  mariner*!  compass  being  not 
so  ancient  (without  which  such  a  voyage 
coul  J  not  be  performed),  but  that  I  may 
conclude  with  more  satisfaction,  that  this 
country  was  unknown  to  former  ages/* 

Saffron  supposed  to  prevent  Sea  Sickness. 

M.  Cadet,  who  spent  part  of  the  summer 
of  1817  in  Loudon,  mentions  that  when  he 
crossed  the  channel  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
he  observed  an  English  |gentleman  with  a 
bag  of  Saffron  suspended  over  his  stomaob. 
On  enquiring  tbe  reason,  he  was  told  by 
the  gentleman  that  it  was  a  practice  which 
he  always  followed  when  crossing  the 
channel,  because  it  preserved  him  from  sea 
sickness.  The  remedy  was  found  out,  he 
said,  in  the  following  way.  A  small  mer- 
chant, who  had  occasion  to  make  frequent 
voyagea,  was  always  tormented  with  sea 
sickness  when  on  ship-board.  One  day  he 
embarked,  after  purchasing  a  pound  of 
saffron,*  whiob  he  put  under  his  shirt  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  duty  for  it  He 
escaped  without  experiencing  any  sea 
sickness,  though  the  sea  was  rough.  As* 
cribiog  this  lucky  escape  to  the  saffron,  be 
oommanicated  his  discovery  to  several  of 
his  friends,  who  made  repeated  trials  of 
the  remedy,  sod  always  with  success. 

HINTS,  PLANS,  and  PROCEEDINGS 
or 

ttenebotaue. 

— ^—  Homo  sum: 
Hwnannm  nihil  a  me  alienum  mile. 

GeifsiUL  Pewsio*  Society. 
Some  few  dayssince  the  General  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  of  the  Pensiou  Society  for  the 
relief  of  tbe  decayed  Artizans,  Mechanics, 
and  their  Widows,  was  held  at  tbe  Albion 
Tavern,  Aldersgate-street  The  room  ap- 
propriated to  this  proceeding  was  nearly 
filled  by  respectable  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  ladies. 

The  Lord  Mayor  took  the  Chair,  and 
after  the' minutes  of  a  former  meeting  had 
been  read,  they  proceeded  to  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Tbe  Lord  Mayor  then  addressed  the  com* 

Smy,  and  read  a  letter  from  His  Royal 
ighnessthe  Duke  of  Kent,  expressive  of 
his  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  letter  was  followed  by  very 
loud  applause,  .. 
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It  ww  a  pleasing  reflection,  observed 
the  Lord  Mayor,  that  the  greatest  charac- 
ter* in,  this  country  were  daily  found  among 
them,  promoting  every  effort  to- benefit  the 
otyecta  of  charity.  Adverting  to  the  pro- 
ceeding* of  the  Institution,  he  said  that 
they  had  charitably  placed  on  the  Pension 
List  a  moat  respectable  decayed  mechanic, 
70  years  of  age*  another  of  66,  a  woman  of 
8Q,  and  a  woman  of  60.  They  had  bestow- 
ed bread  on  sis  persona,  all  of  the  most 
respectable  characters.  He  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  charity  extended,  and  many 
more  persons  provided  for.  He  called  upon 
them  to  exert  their  zeal,  and  to  spare  no 
paiqs  to  accomplish  the  object  they  all  bad 
in  view—Loud  applause. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  the  state  of 
Subscriptions siheethe  establishment  of  the 
institution  in  February  last,  and  after  the 
election  of  Directors  and  other  routiue 
business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  object  of  the  above  Institution  is  to 
relieve  distressed  artizaus  and  mechanics, 
irowards  of  60  years  of  age,  by  a  pension 
of  13L  per  annum,  and  poor  widows  of  such 
persons  with  71.  1 6s.  payable  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  their  Monthly  Meetings*  The 
pensioners  are  elected  by  ballot. 

Encouracbmevt  or  IaeusTtY,  avd  Rb> 
ductjon  pv  Poors'  Rates. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  wftl  be  attracted  to* the  impo- 
litic duty  of  5s.  a  thousand  imposed  upon 
ffralning-bricks :  as  this  duty  is  paid  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  process  of  making,  it  is 
levied  equally  upon  those  which  are  spoilt 
as  upon  those  which  prove  fit  for  use. 
This  tax  is,  therefore,  a  greater  obstruc- 
tion to  the  progress  of  agricultural  im- 
provement than  might  be  supposed  by 
those  who  judge  only  from  the  rate  of  its 
assessment:  moreover,  losses  most  be  more 
frequent  if  the  bricks  are  manufactured 
without  the  usual  buildings,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  individual  only 
wanting  a  supply  for  his  own  purposes, 
than  if  the  business  were  conducted  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  professedly  with  a  view 
to  sale.  Bnt  where  draining-tiles  are  not 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  each  proprietor  may  burn 
upon  bis  own  premises  as  many  draining- 
bricks  as  are  required  for  his  estate.  By 
adopting  this  method,  the  expence  of  car- 
riage (a  most  material  consideration)  will 
be  avoided;  and,  while  poors*  rates  will 
be  reduced,  and  employment  be  diffused 
amongst  the  lower  orders  in  making  bricks 
and  in  land-draining,  the  value  of  property 


will  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  improve- 
ment. It  would  also  appear  to  have  been 
an  oversig  ht,  to  lev?  a  duty  upon  drain- 
big-bricks,  since  drawing-tiles  are  exempt 
from  duty  on  account  of  their  utility  tor 
agricultural  drainage;  the  same  reasons 
which  are  urged  in  favour  of  e*emptioe; 
draiuing-tilesfrom  duty  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  draining* bricks ;  add  as  the  lat- 
ter requires  less  skill,  and  no  building,  the 
work  may  be  resorted  toes  an  employment 
for  the  poor  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  day  is  to  be  found,  and  therefore  is 
the  more  entitled  to  the  exemption. 
Biblt  Ssesstte*. 

The  cause  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  very  particularly  flou- 
rished in  the  western  counties  in  England, 
daring  the  past  year.  Numerous  Bible 
Associations  have  been  formed,  and  attend- 
ed with  the  most  happy  circumstances  of 
success  amongst  the  different  classes  of  the 
poor.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool*  when  tra- 
velling in  the  West,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  Summer,  observed  that,  be  wee  per- 
suaded, from  accurate  observation  upon 
facts,  more  advantage  was  to  be  expected 
in  regard  to  the  amelioration  of  the  cha- 
racter, circumstances,  and  morals  of  tire 
poor  of  this  country,  from  the  influence  of 
the  Bible  Associatioas,  than  from  any  other 
project  which  had  been  suggested.  As 
such,  that  he  in  common  with  several  other 
principal  Members  of*  the  Cabinet,  hoped 
to  see  the  universal  establishment  of  these 
Societies,  being  fully  convinced  of  their 
manifest  tendency  to  improve  both  the 
temporal  and  moral  condition  of  the  nati- 
onal population. 

The  labouring  Poor. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  iu  a  letter  date4 
Bradford  Hall,  Sept  %  1816,  sayas  "In  the 
counties  of  Rutland  and  Lincoln,  the  prac- 
tice, to  to  attach  land  to  cottages,  sufficient 
to  support  that  number  of  cows  which  the 
cottager  is  able  to  purchase ;  they  are  te- 
nants to  the  chief  landlords,  and  not  sub* 
tenanUlo  the  farmers  (  yet  these  latter  are 
very  generally  friends  to  the  system:  well 
they  may  be  so,  for  the  poor  rates  art  next 
to  nothing  when  compared  with  such  no 
are  found  in  parishes  wherein  this  advan- 
tageous system  is  not  established.  In  the 
late  minute  inquiries  made  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  into  the  state  of  the  labouring; 
poor  throughout  the.  kingdom,  many  per- 
sons were  written  to,  who  reside  io  the  die* 
tricts  where  this  system  is  common;  and) 
it  was  foond  by  their  replies,  that  the  prac- 
tice stands  the  teat  of  present  distress,  an 
well  as  it  supported  fcne  opposite  djflcnl- 
tiej  of  extreme  scarcity.— It  is  m»cb  to  I* 
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regretted,  ftbnt  ao  admirable  an  example  is 
not  copied  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
la  those  counties  where  no  such  practice 
b  net  with,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  meet 
a  labourer  who  has  saved  any  money,  their 
reliance  is  entirety  on  the  parish*  and  their 
present  earnings  dissipated  in  the  alehouse. 
Not  so  in  Lincolnshire j  the  men  who  wish 
to  marry  save  their  money  to  buy  cows  ? 
and  girls  who  wish  to  hare  husbauds  take 
the  same  aaeans  to  secure  them.  Sobriety, 
industry,  and  economy  are  thus  secured, 
sod  children  are  trained  from  their  infancy 
ta  the  earitivation  of  a  garden  and  attend* 
iag  cattle,  instead  of  starving  with  unem- 
ployed spinning  wheels.  No  subject  can 
better  deserve  the  attention  of  men  of  con- 
siderable landed  property. » If  some  change 
of  management,  decisive  in  its  nature,  do 
not  take  take  place,  poors*  rates  will  con-  | 
tiane  to  increase,  till  they  will  absorb  the 
whole  landed  revenue  of  the  kingdom." 

Par  the  Encouragement  of  Industry,  and 

reduction  of  Poors'  rates. 
The  pnblio  we  doubt  not  will  have  much 
gratification  in  learning  that  the  Committee 
for  the  Encouragement  of  industry,  and 
redaction  of  Poors*  rates  are  daily  receiving 
csounnoioations  of  the  greatest  import 
tocc,  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Two 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr,  Benjamin 
Wills,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
The  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state,  are  held  at  the  Kings  Head, 
Poultry. 

New  Lanark,  Jan.  15  1819. 

Yesterday  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
re-establishment  in  tbta  village  of  toe  prac- 
tise! system  of  kindness,  to  supersede  the 
■eceafity  for  punishment,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Owen,  the  inhabitants  to  comsneme* 
rase  a  day  which  secured  to  them  so  many 
wttt-djevjsed  means  of  improvement  and 
esjojmcnt,  spent  the  evening  aa  usual  in 
rejoicing*  of  vatraus  kind*.  They  oom- 
Bmcee»eti  a  signal  being,  giren,  by  an  al- 
most ieataBtaneoos  iUomioation  of  the 
wide  village,  which*  placed  in  the  ro- 
mantic valley,  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect,  and  from  the  distant  hills  appeared 
bte  enchantment  It  continued  about 
two  boars,  during  which  the  village  band 
played  national  aim  in  the  area  belonging 
hi  the  infant  school,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  ^establishment.  When  these  ceased, 
setea  of  the  public  rooms  were  thrown 
oata,for  the  amusement  of  the  population, 

and  it  waa  soon  found  that  five  would 
scarcth  accommodate  those  who  wished  to 
join  the  merry  dance,  and  two  of  them 
were  tiled  with  young  parson*   of  both 
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seses,  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  Be* 
fresbments  were  served  to  the  whole  of 
them,  and  the  dancing  rooms  contained 
between  ten  and  eleven  hundred.  The  old 
and  young  were  neat  nnd  clean,  and  with- 
out disorder  or  confusion  of  any  kind,  they 
appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  to  their  hearts? 
content.  But  the  unaffected  good  humour 
and  happiness  which  prevailed  throughout ' 
the  evening  cannot  be  imagined  by  tboae 
who  have  not  seen  yonng  persons  in  this 
situation  in  life,  trained  on ,  a  principle  of 
kindness  without  any  fear  pf  punishment. 
No  one  couLi  witness  it  without  wishing 
that  others  could  be  permitted  to  enjoy' 
similar  advantages. 

Account  of  the  HarmoniU*. 
The  Dutch  Society,  formed  by  Frederick 
Rap,  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  settled  some 
years  ago  in  the  Western  part  of  Penn~ 
sylvania,  made  extensive  improvements 
on  lands  they  purchased  at  a  reduced  price, 
built  a  town  with  a  number  of  good  brisk 
houses,  which  they  called  Harmony.  They 
also  planted  a  vineyard,  made  wines,  &o. 
established  almost  all  kinds  of  mechanism, 
and  cultivated  the  land  very  extensively  aa 
their  Society  increased.  Many  of  their 
Dutch  friends  joined  them  in  a  few  years 
and  placed  all  their  property  into  the  hands 
of  Frederick  Rap,  their  spiritual  teacher, 
leader,  and  protector.  They  wittingly  sub-, 
mitted  to  his  government  and  taws,  which 
they  delighted  in,  All  their  property,  like 
that  of  Shakers,  wan  one  common  stock, 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  elothe  the  naked  of 
such  as  joined  them  in  a  destitute  situation. 
Their  discipline  was  strict,  prohibiting 
them  from  keeping  bad  company,  drinking' 
ardent  spirits,  or  marrying;  all  which  they 
considered  sinful. 

Their  society  becoming  large,  and  the 
climate  not  suiting  for  their  vineyards, 
they  made  extensive  purchases  of  mud  or* 
the  Wabash,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  where 
they  are  making  rapid  improvements. 
They  knee  lately  aohft  property  to  tire* 
aaK>ont  of  one  bundted  thousand  dollars, 
exclusive  of  which,  it  is  said,  they  have1 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  goM 
and  silver.  They  have  porebased  dp  Wards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  est 
the  Wabash,  at  two  deilase  per  acre,  which 
from  their  industry  and  neatness  of  im- 
provement* will  no  aonbt  in  a  few  year* 
be  worth  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  pet 
acre.  Their  town*  is  called  New  Harmony; 
—The  climate  is  well  suited  to  vineyards, 
and  they  will  doubtless  soon  be  able  to 
j supply  that  country  with  the  beat  of  wines; 
malt  liquor,  &o*  AU  kinds  of  nmokantont 
business  will  be  parried  on  aa  before*  This 
will  greatly  improve  tM  past  of  the  State* 
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and  of  course  fender  the  adjoining  lands 
more  valuable.  Persons  therefore  who 
wiah  to  remove  to  that  state,  will  do  well 
to  make  their  porobaaea  aooo9  as  the 
iMimeroQa  emigrant*  to  that  eomitrj  will 
8000  take  op  all  the  nnoeeapM  land,  or 
at  leaat  greatly  raiae  its  value.  From  ex* 
ploring  the  weatern  conn  try,  and  bearing 
the  different  opinions  of  the  people,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  Indiana  ia  the  most 
deniable  atate  west  of  the  Alleghany.  Ita 
climate  U  healthy,  ita  soil  productive,  and 
iU  lawa  salutary* 


Ov  Puvubkshv  or  Death. 
The  following  observations  are  so  inter- 
eating  and  relate  so  immediately  to  a  aobj  ect 
of  the  first  moral  and  political  importance— 
fie  pmnukmenf  */  oWA— that  we  insert 
them  with  pleasure* 

We  are  not  advocatet  for  exciting  an 
improper  commiseration  for  the  criminal, 
for  bestowing  upon  delinquency  that  share 
of  public  attention— we  bad  almost  said 

/•soar,  which  ia  withheld  from  virtuous 
poverty  and  unavoidable  misfortune.  It 
ia  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  existing 
system  that  it  tends  to  merge  onr  horror 
and  indignatiou  for  the  crime '  in  pity  for 
the  culprit,  aod  to  hinder  onr  acquiescence 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  dis- 
proportion of  the  sentence  to  the  guilt  of 
the  offender,  incaaea  where  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ia  awarded  to  Crimea  without 
Violence,  is  so  revolting  to  humaoity,  that 
it  renders  the  beat  part  of  society  conspira- 
tors in  their  hearts  againat  the  lawa  of  their 
country.  *  They  who  would  rejoice  at  the 
correction  of  a  thief  are  yet  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  destroy  iog  him.  His  crime  sinks 
to  nothing  compared  with  his  misery,  and 
severity  defeats  itself  by  exciting  pity.' 

,  Respect  for  the  lawa  is,  next  to  religions 
principle,  by  far  the  moat  important  and 
salutary  restraint  upon  human  passions 
that  can  be  brought  to  act  noon  a  civilised 
community;  it  ia  in  fact  the  chief  bond 
which  holds  society  together.  The  fear  of 
punishment  ia  but  remotely  concerned  in 
producing  this  subordination  to  law :  in 
the  absents  of  other  restraints  of  a  moral 
nature,  this  fear  is  found  wholly  inefficacious 

>   to  deter  from  the  dreadful  venture  of  setting 

^  consequences  of  crime  at  defiance, 
at  which  is  of  nil  dreadful  things  the 
jpost  dreadful— <Jmm,  ia  daily  encountered 
with  a  hardihood  which  leaveanoroom  for 
surprise,  thst  even  when  arrayed  in  all  the 
terrific  ceremonial  of  punishment,  the  fear 
of  death  should  scarcely  be  effectual  to  re- 


prest  the  mis-directed  spirit  of  enterprise, 
much  less  to  control  the  inveterate  habiU 
of  the  hardened  and  the  desperate.  '  There 
is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak/ 
remarks  Ixwrd  Bacon,  *  but  it  mates  and 
masters  the  fear  of  death.*  Certainly  bang- 
ing is  not  punishment  enough,  is  not  terri-  • 
ble  enough,  to  ensure  obedience  to  the 
laws.  Torture  is  not  enough,  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved  to  be  not  enough  to  over- 
come the  bold  contempt  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  moral  fear,  ia  felt  by  the  offender 
towards  his  judges,  whose  utmost  ven- 
geance can,  he  knows,  but  wrest  from  him 
his  life.  Respect  for  the  laws  is  a  very  dit» 
ferent  principle,  and  one  more  deeply  seat- 
ed in  our  nature  than  this  animal  fear  :  It 
springs  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  from 
the  conscious  need  of  that  protection  which 
the  laws  alone  can  afford.  Conscience 
and  self-interest  are  alike  implicated  in  can? 
solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  their  au- 
thority ;  and  punishment,  when  conforma- 
ble to  our  ideas  of  what  the  laws  justly 
require  as  the  sanction  of  that  authority,  is 
viewed  with  unmixed  approbation,  not  only 
aa  the  proper  mark  of  infamy  set  upou  the 
offence,  but  ss  the  pledge  of  our  own 
safety. 

This  respect  for  the  laws  is  found  to  be 
in  many  instances  not  totally  destroyed, 
even  where  the  fear  of  punishment  has  not 
sufficed  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime.  Often  t(ie  culprit  will  acknowledge 
the  equity  of  hia  sentence,  and  his  acqui- 
escence in  the  law  by  which  he  suffers  is, 
in  such  esses,  followed  by  a  salutary  con- 
trition for  the  wronfc  he  has  done'  to  society. 
This  idea  of  punishment,  as  a  thing  de- 
served and  right,  being  once  destroyed, 
no  degree  of  severity  will  impart  to  the 
sanction  of  the  law  the  force  of  a  moral 
restraint.  Punishment  becomes  efficient 
as  a  preventative  of  crime,  chiefly  as  it 
contributes  to  render  crime  itself  infamous, 
by  striking  in  with  the  secret  decision  of 
conscience,  and  proclaiming  before  the 
world  what  the  offender  himself  dreads  to 
hesr  as  the  anticipated  sentence  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  God.  But  when  the  penalty  ia  aa 
excessive  ss  its  execution  is  uncertain,  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  either  the  moral  fear, 
or  the  servile  dread  of  punishment,  will  be 
very  efficacious  in  preventing  crime. 
Coold  any  expedient  be  devised,  more 
directly  adapted  to  divest  of  all  its  impres- 
sive majesty,  the  awful  ceremonial  of  doom 
than  the  practice  of  our  criminal  courts, 
where  the  andience  are  accustomed  to  hear 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  their 
fellow  creatures,  upon  whom  it  is  never 
intended  to  be  executed,  upon  whom  the 
spectators  "know  that  it  is  never  intended 


HA 


Putty. 


lift 


to  be  executed,  while  the  culprit  himself 
if  confident  that  it  it  merely  apiece  of  legal 
form. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  the  gross 
impropriety  of  this  practical  fiction  was 
oa  ooe  occasion  referred  to  in  the  House 
of  Common*,  by  au  honourable  member 
who  had  himself  been  an  eye  witness  of 
the  scene.  Upon  the  home  circuit  some 
jeara  ago.  a  young  woman  waa  tried  for 
hating  stolen  to  the  amount  of  forty  soil- 
Kami  in  a  dwelling  house.  It  was  her  first 
ofleoce,«ed  waa  attended  by  many  circum- 
stancea  of  extenuation.  The  prosecutor 
appeared  aa  he  stated,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  the  witnesses  very  reluctantly  gave 
their  evidence,  and  the  jury  still  more 
relnctantly  their  verdict  of  guilty.  It  waa 
impossible  not  to  observe  the  interest  exci- 
ted in  Hie  court  The  Judge  pasaed  sen* 
teace  of  death.  She  instantly  fell  lifeless 
at  the  bar.  Lord  Kenyon  whose  sensibility 
waa  not  impaired  by  the  sad  duties  of  his 
office,  cried  out  in  great  agitation  from  the 
beach*  u  I  *W*  mean  to  futng  you;  will 
mjprfy  Ullktr  I  don't  mean  to  hmg  kerf 
•1  then  felt/  continued  the  honourable 
rdater  of  the  fact*  '  as  I  now  feel  that  this 
waa  paaaing  sentence,  not  upon  the  prisoner 
bat  upon  the  law.  I  ask  whether  an 
English  Judge  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
sitontion  where  it  is  Imperative  upon  him 
to  pass  sentence  of  death,  when  he  has 
not  the  remotest  intention  to  order  the 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,' 
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LINES  TO  THE  YEAR  1818. 
face  to  thee  still !— tbo'  through  thy  devious 

•*»y. 

few  gleam*  of  light  have  cheered  my  land 
day; 


Few  boors  were  happy,  and  few  hopes  fulfill'd, 
~  "    rl'd  me  where 

wtu'd. 


lata 


me  sport,  and  hurl't 


Thy  venal  season  gave  no  spring  to  me, 
Tfcy  jeNew  ripeness  noemoiosaora'd  tree, 
On  whose  rich  Immcb,  mint  hopes  might  yet 


Thy  brusaaJ  blasts  of  all  thy  powers  alone 
Pfclart  say  fate —bat  tbe«e,--witb  thee  are 


plenty,  saw  no  plenty  mine, 


Whattnilt  what  pain,  what  viaious  or  designs 
Alternate  press*d  me,  through  thy  changing 


vlaatdaya-of  sorrow*  and  what  nights  of  care, 
What storms  eadur'd,  uhat  yielding  to  despair, 
What  torturing  day  thoughts,  and  what  broken 

.  flfeeuy 
What  feeay— hoostless,— yet  not  known  to 


When  drizzling  rain—and  vice  tormented  stroll 
Cros'd  on  my  path— and  fired  my  tumult  soul. 
What  vain  attempts  to  reason  want  to  tense* 
What  donbts  and  'cavils  at  Omnipotence— 
What  harrowing  feelings,  vultures  each  to  each. 
Without  one  balm,  ooe  anodyne  to  reach 
The  fpnmreeo  wooade  felt  at  the  bosoms  core, 
When  pride  kept  wateb  at  misery's  squalid 


And  all  the  world  beside— the  leaden  throng 
Coird  pleasures  flower  amid  the  now  of  song— 
Felt  all  the  bliss  that  love  returned  imparts* 
And  all  the  sunshine  of  auraptnred  hearts, 
The  friendly  welcome—and  the'  outetretch'd 

hand, 
The  joy— bright  eye  that  all  caa  understand-* 
The  thoumud  somethings  that  give  life  its 


To  which  we  cling— to  which   our  feeling's 


But  reft  of  these,  complaint  were  now  in  vain-* 
To  bear  in  secret  is  voluptuous  paiu !  .  • 
And  little  boots  it— now  with  thee  ioura'd 
To  tell  what  hopes,  or  fears  my  bosom  burn'd^ 
Lost  in  the  grave,  to  which  all  haste  apace* 
The  instinct  animaWoa  the  reasoning  race. 

But  if  chagrin'd  with  thee  and  with  thy  way, 
There  may  .be  some  who  felt  thy  Modliereway— 
Some  who  embarking  in  the  tempest  sea 
Of,  chart-less,  yet  desired  philosophy- 
Have  reached  the  haven  which  they  eager 

aought, 
And  homeward  turning— joyous  tidings  brought  t 
Some  too  who  reckless  of  thy  flying  pace 
In  sloth  consumed  their  few  important  days, 
Thou  may'st  have  summoned  e'er  'twas  yet  too 

late, 
InspirM  to  rise,  and  shun  their  perilous  fate*** 
Woke  into  transport,  grateful  to  above, 
Andvow'd  henceforth  to  walk  in  peace  and  loval 
There  may  be  some  Jo  whom  thy  reign  waa 

mild, 
Whose  starjrose  brightly— aad  at  setting  smil'd; 
Who  sprung  from  want— above  their  fellows 

towr*d,    . 
Met  thousands'  envy— hot  in  fortune  flower'd. 
Looked  on  earth's  crowd— as  crowds  should 

ever  he, 
Alike  offensive  to  the  wise  and  free, 
Fickle  and  foaming,  turbulent  and  still, 
Li  he  veering  winds'  that  sleep  or  rage  at  will. 
The  slaves  of  pasrion— impulse,  or  of  state, 
Dangerous  alike  in  triumph  or  defeat ! 

There  may  be  some  a  trusty  friend  wbov'e 


Friend !  once  to  me  how  grateful  wasthesound ' 
Like  music  breathing  o'er  the  listening  stream* 
Sweet  as  young  love  in  sympathy's  first  d>eamf 
Warm  aa  devotion  fired,  by  beauty's  touch, 
Kind  as  compassion,  and  more  eoustsot  much  t 
But  now  whose  memory  like  the  twilight  ray, ., 
Melts  into  night~-4ud  vanishes  away—. 
Leaves  not  a  trace,  or  if  a  trace  it  leave 
That  wounds  HfcS  peace— or  blesses,  to  deceive! 
Friend  !  oh  what  insult  In  the  hackney'd  name, 
Our  natures  glory-Hind  pur  natures  shame,    , 
A  fluttering  insect— with  a  painted  breast, 
A  travelling  swallow,  seeking  wiatrynetV 
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A  hana    a  bhes    an  honor,  a  disgrace, 

A  saintly  Proteus  only  to  be  bwt-    , 

Ao  idol  worshipped  only  to  destroy 

life's  disoord— harmony,  Kfo's  grief  and  joy  I 

SllMge  compound— friend !— I  loath  the  once 

loved  aettie, 
Its  sound,  Its  mention,  nay  its  thought  Brings 

shame, 
Tho*  once  twas  mine— to  prize  man's  friendship 

bWh 
And  in  my  heart  to  fold  it :  'twas  the  eye 
Thvo'  which  IHVs  visions  stll  in  Miss  were  seen, 
Toils  resting  place— and  sorrows  brenst  df  green, 
The  ambrosial  dew  to  nourish  all  that  rhre, 
The  sonrca  of  hope— and  all  that  Heaven 

could  fire! 
A  sooad — a  joy,  that  in  one  syllable 
Gave  more  than  language  e'er  comhtn'd  to  tell ! 
But  load  idolater  at  th*  attaring  shrine,        1 
Too  easy  trusting— it  was  early  mine,  f 

To  meat  just  vengeance  from  that  steal  of  £ 

thine,  J 

Not  hardened  in  the  furnace— for  such  part, 
Art  by  cold  frowns— and  slights  that  reach  the 

heart, 
By  many  asbrng ,  and  eye-lash  eurVd— and  look, 
I'd  rather  teed  the  unsparing  worm  than— 

brook, 
By~-bot  tis  pass'd;  the  name  shan't  cheat  again, 
It  once  lent  joy— now  welcome  be  its  pain ! 
Peace  to  thee  still !  whatever  thy  wrongs  to  me, 
There  hare  been  thousands  blessed  by  thine 

and  thee, 
8ome  e*tf*  homeward  may  his  coarse  hare  bent, 
Joy  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  heart  content, 
HUs  feathery  step— as  light  as  dews  Chat  rest 
On  flowers  that  blush  .and  bloom  lbs  beauty's 


»  secret  stgart,  > 
bee  a.  bis  Wide,  S 
MS  billowy  tide,  J 


That  by  surprise  bis  early  friends  and  sire, 
Hourningbis  rate  around  their  chirping  fire, 
Hay  bail  iu  speechless  agony  of  joy, 
Their  unexpected,  but  their  long— loved  boy  ! 
Ferhauesame  XMm  timorous,  nriv  and  young, 
The  Tillage  pride,  and  boast  of  every  tongue, 
With  lips  and  looks,  as  ripe  for  wedded  bliss, 
As  fondling  ivy,  when  the  elm  'twill  kiss—< 
With  jetty  locks  that  veil  her  snow-white  breast. 
And  eyes  that  tell,  what  words  had  ne'er  ex* 

preasVU- 
Perbaps  to  hen— that  long  in 
O'er  vows  by  Laura  pledged " 
B'er  yet  he  ploughed  the  oes 
But  now  forlorn,  or  wan  from  brooding  thought^ 
i  distant  gleams  of  joy  thou  may'st  have 

brought, 

guardian  atom,  to  prop  the  drooping 

flow'r, 

E'er  pluck'*)  by  fate,  in  some  disastrous  hour, 
Some  kindly  ray— to  light  life's  weary  scene— 
And  give  in  Lara  all  be  once  had  been, 
A  faithful  swain  J  by  destiny  remov'd, 
Too  long  from  home,  from  fsiends,  and  her 

belov'd, 
But  in  her  anna- once  more,  to  live  and  die— 
Bis  bliss  her  smile  l— her  all,  his  smiles  reply  ! 
And  bounteous  still  to  many  a  labouring  elf, 
Without  one  thought  beyond  the  bouuds  of 
'  seW-* 


Thou  may'st  have  yielded  ail  he  wieh'd  of  good, 
By  night  repose — by  day,  small  toil  and  food, 
A  pipe  and  glass  at  festival  or  wake  ; 
For  wife  some  treat— and  for  his  boys  a  cake  ! 

And  unconfiued  to  bounties,  such  as  then*, 
Thou  may'st  have  soothed  the  pay  of  grief  to 

ease, 
Have  lightened  sorrow  to  the  widowed  heart* 
Fed  orphan  babes — and  played  a  lather's  part ! 
Led  blushing  maidens  to  the  nuptial  shrine. 
Warmed  their  young  pulse,  and  taught  them 

how  divine, 
To  plnck  the  arrow  from  enactions  breast, 
And  lend  to  wedded  joy  its  chiefest  seat'; 
Their  oftspring  in  the  path  of  Heaven  to  plane. 
Daves  to  their  mates— and  glory  to  their  race ! 

And  nnforgetful  too  of  nobler  ends, 

Thou  may'st  have  men  link'd  with  their  kind  aa 

friends, 
Have  patriots  fired  to  seek  their  country**  good 
By  virtuous  laws— and  virtuous  means  ptiraiTd. 
Have  check'd  for  e'er,  the  march  of  giant  war. 
Sought  nations  peace— and  giv'n  its  guardian 

star, 
Bade  arts  advance,  the  sciences  revive. 
And  drooping  genius*— o>r  its  ashes  live ! 
Wreath'd  merits  urn,  with  now'rs  that  mark 

thy  care, 
Greenly  to  bloom— and  live  immortal  there  f 

What  rapid  strides  to  wisdom  and  to  trails, 
Thou  may'st  have  made,  amid  our  frolic  youth. 
What  light  held  out,  to  teach  the  waxen  mind 
The  march  of  thought— and  in  its  progress  find, 
That  vice  however  prosperous  brings  decay, 
And  glory  fades  like  mists  before  the  day— 
That  human  knowledge,  ample  as  earth's  scope, 
Is  only  useful,  when  it  clings  to  hope, 
And  firms  our  bliss  in  him— whose  endless 

reign, 
Shell  be  the  measure  of  the  bliss  well  gain, 
If  in  our  earth's  sojourn— his  path  were  trod, 
And  prov'd  as  th'  imageof  the  Christian's  God! 
What  various  blessings  to  the  world's  ▼ast 

torou*;, 
Thou  may'st  have  brought,  how  many  a  thesne 

lav  song, 
What  mirth  aud  joy  entwining  pleasures  glass, 
What  juicy  goblets  it  was  three  to  pese-ft 
What  sportive  dance  so  JMeenus'e  merry  s 
What  laugbiug  jest,  and  jollity  that  arte* 
The  humble  recreations  of  the  poor  |— 
What  miastrel*  weloasnad  at  the  nrusra*deor, 
What  strains  'twas  thine  to  gi*e  the**,  end 

what  spell, 
O'er  alH,-4s  more  than  vatarltke  a*te*eud  tell! 

Peace  to  thee  still  1  and  may  the  I 
(Not  wheel  less   kindly  through  ih> 

sphere, 
!  May  every  tear  'twas  f  bine  to  start— and  sigh 

By  that  which  follows  berepafd  wtth  joy— 

And  joy  contiuu  to  delight  and  bless; 

Alt  who  can  feel  the  warmth  of  fastness*! 
,  May  the  full  horn'  be  spread  throughout  the 

land, 
1  And  meek  ey'd  peace,  with  all  bar  virtuous 
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Wlteh  i^!L  etf  Ulc  Jfcld  €rilq6  ilk!  ftlclioi> 

WOVC, 

Freedom  ber  all         nd  her  friend— the  wave  ! 
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M«J  («<»  v»in  wbh)  mankind  con  lent  ion  fleej 
Aatf  Ave  tor  fV  interett  of  bo  man  Sty  ! 


Cokrad. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  FRIEND. 

Ob  I  weep  not  ftb  late,  tho'  untimely  Mb  faff ; 
*id«^rt**ri»tt  lire,  add  his  mem'ry  recall 
"T0  ••■«•  of  the  past ;  while  tb  eword  on 
bis  bead 


■ 
tu  dews  iv  compassion,  a  requiem  sball  shod  . 

HW  rwdc  ft*  tic  tongue,  that  descants  o'er  In* 

doom; 
Ths  avatlest  and  bravest  nrust  lend  lb  fht 


His  yean  tbo'  not  brilliant— not  idly  bad  flown, 
His  tpnartime  was  gloom,  and  bis  summer 


■«*H»  a  ctoshrg  *tour  was  yet  soft  as  tbe  brealb 
J?  •J*-***  fading  in  night  o'er  tbe  heath— 
aIt^  ***  **•  ,,*w— like  nature  to  rest, 
^Ttt*  *£*  Ifct "  »orroww— both  bleating 
•ad  wkss'd.  * 

Tb*  arnica*  he  ftea,  yet  ode  friend  to  bit  worth, 
now  wreathe  this  rode  garland,  to  deck  bis 

md  ewrfw; 
Wbttst  tee  o'er  hi*  path- way,  Once  strewing 

on*  caiw, 
Kaju, §ifwa  him  tbe  hop*,  which  be  wrung  from 


F.M. 
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LINES 

iBDUSfBV  TO  A  tAB*  OH  BCH  BIRTH-BAY, 
AtCO**A*lBJ>  BY  AH  ORNAtfEtfTAL  CO  MO 

f«B  Baft  1TBAD ! 
What  gkfi  that's  worthy  can  I  make, 
For  sweet  Miss  Mary  Ann  to  take— 
£*&**! f  *>▼«  some  Jewel  rare, 
Te  ovtmmewi  ber  not  brown  Hair 
Bat  Jew*  she'*  already  got— 
Taw  BniOtmti  iv  her  Head  1  wot, 
Wamv  indfewte  that  there  yon'l  find, 
Waal  «*  far  surpasses  show"— tbe  Mind  • 
let  soma  small  Tribute  I  would  pay 
Oa  this  return  of  natal  Day, 
feme  thing  of  aye  as  well  as  show 
A  Comb  appears,  quite  "  comae  it  fauV* 
*FW  Teeth  it  hss,  it  will  not  I  ife 
Yet  keeps  the  fiPair  both  smooth  and  tight ; 
And  tho.*  If  aeirner  *pealts  nor  sees 
Yea  sovel*  amy  discern  with  ease, 
la  spite  of  idle,  earn  pretence, 
It  very  near  approaches  *Y*jt ! 

Brums. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

Wr  toll  and  fret  our  Hfe-time  throng b, 
For  aiaise  or  lame  that  c/ufekly  flies, 

Nor  tan*  (hat  aU,  like  morning's  dew, 
Shites  mr  an  hour— then  fades  and  dies  t 
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Oh,  did  we  mow youtnftood**  prime, 
But  learn  tbe  wise  and  only  lore— 

To  bend  our  thoughts  to  after-time, 
Content  were  our's,  for  evermore! 

Bti$  ,urd  b*  *"F  *«<  phantom  shade*. 

We  urge  our  way  as  feelings  lead ; 
Nor  dream  tbe  brightest  glory  fades; 

That  worms  will  on  our  greatness  feed. 
But  yet,  perhaps,  *tis  fated  so ! 

rrtAV^  oq  egrth  f«'»«my«  *>  l#il, 
The  belief  is  sweet— tbat  deeds  below 

May  nourish  in  a  kindlier  soil.! 
And  sffer  all,  wbea  life  iroVr,    * 

And  cold,  among  our  sires  we  sleep, 

mvifi?n  m**  thote  ■cwie*  ^ore, 
Which  love  and  virtue  blooming  keep. 

X.Y.S. 

TO  KAUA. 
Tho'  Kalia,  love,  thon  art  afar, 

Whilst  Want's  drear  eye  looks  on  my  lot, 
And  with  the  leaden  world  I  war,      , 

Thy  form  and  worth  are  unforgot. 
'Mid  all  my  woes,  one  sigh  to  thee 
Is  worth  a  world  of  joy  beside ; 
I'm  still  the  child  of  mi ust relay, 

And  want  or  care  in  vain  may  chide. 
Life  has  its  cares,— it  still  has  bliss, 
But  only  that  which  Kalia  gives; 
As  oft  as  inemVy  grants  the  kiss, 
On  which  alone *«er  Lara  lives. 
Tis  not,  my  girl,  because  to  day 

We  meet  uot,  that  we  love  the  less ; 
Tbe  hour  will  come,  when  we  may  say, 

How  absence  adds  to  happiness !         / 
Our  fates  may  bid  us  still  to  part, 

And  wealth  impose  its  severing  chain. 
But  love  still  rules  the  faithful  heart, 

And  whispers  Hope—"  we'll  meet  again." 
*"*»r*i  ty  others*  eye  impress'd, 

Thy  heart  may  wander  far  from  me, 
But,  Kalia,  lips  by  Lara  prets'd, 
Will  tell  if  thou  act  faithlessly. 
Yet,  lovely  gfil,  I  cannot  dream 

That  pride  or  wealth  could  alter  thee  ; 
Whose  powV  btrt  hue  the  moonlight  beam, 

i>les  as  it  falls,  ffcnV  shiuingly. 
And  still,  tho*  fate  may  bid  us  part, 

And  wealth  impose  its  severing  chain, 
Yet  Love,  thnt  rules  the  faithfol  heart, 
Still  whispers  Hope— *  weelt  meet  again.'* 

Lara. 


To  C — 

Accept,  dear  maid,  this  gift  of  tame— 
••  Affection,"  pow'r  supreme,  divine! 
From  whose  sweet  soarcc  on  earth  doth  flow, 
All  that  h  best  of  Heaven  below. 
To  tby  young  mind,  oh  may  it  prove 
Tbe  guide  to  future  virtuous  love  1 
And  in  thy  love,  tby  choice  be  bless'd 
With  one,  whose  love  thou  lov'st  tbe  best: 
And  when  a  wedded  wife  become, 
May  bliss  reign  o'er  tby  peaceful  home. 

W.  H-g-tk 
F 
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INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM  THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS 

IN  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 
Hindoo  festival;  Death. 
The  Fest tval  of  RiU'h  Jettra  was  held  on 
Monday  the  13th  July,  on  which  occa- 
sion four  men  -were  unfortunately  crushed 
to  death  under  the  wheels  of  the  Rot'b. 
Whether  Hits  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  or 
the  effect  of  accident  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. The  body  of  a  fifth  was  also  en- 
tangled among  the  wheels,  and  was  with 
difficulty  extricated  from  that  perilous 
situation, 

Ajmlrk:  town  and  fort,  described. 
••  The  Town,  Fort,  and  district  of  A j  mere 
were  surrendered  to  Brigadier  Knox  on  the 
9th  of  June.  This  is  a  very  important 
acquisition,  in  every  point,  of  view.  It 
removes  the  Mahrattas,  and  their  influence 
completely  from  Rajpootana,  and  will 
give  that  devoted  Cooutry  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  its  prosperity  under  the  pro- 
tection and  benign  influence  of  the  British 
Government.  From  its  commanding  po- 
sition it  is  a  military  post  of  ranch  conse- 
quence, guarding  the  route  across  the 
desert  by  Bickanere  and  Maultaun.  It 
also  opens  a  direct  and  safe  intercourse 
from  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi 
with  Gr.zerat— Poker,  the  celebrated 
place  of  Hindoo  worship,  where  one  of  the 
principal  Horse  fairs  in  Hindeostan  was 
formerly  held,  is  close  to  A  j  mere,  and  no 
doubt  will  soon  be  re-established,— at  this 
the  very  best  description  of  saddle,  car- 
riage and  Cavalry  Horses  were  formerly 
procured,  vis.  the  Jungle  Tasee,  the  Cotcb 
and  Cutteawar  horses ;  also  horses  from 
Damaun,  a  district  west  of  the  Indus,  from 
Kabul,  Kandahar,  Persia  andTartary.  The 
people  who  bring  down  these  horses  will 
naturally  carry  back  the  value,  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  provinces  of  Hiudooatao,— 
hence  we  may  fairly  hope  to  see  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  Ajmere  become  a 
great  and  flourishing  commercial  city. 
An  event  however  has  lately  taken 
place,  which  may  retard  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  gratifying  prospect :— the 
City  of  Maultaum  and  the  country  aronnd 
it,  has  for  some  years  been  governed  by  an 
Afghan  chieftain,  who  paid  only  a  nominal 
obedience  to  the  King  of  Kabul:  it  was 
the  interest  of  this  Chief  to  keep  upon 
good  terms  with  the  British  Government ; 
and  had  his  power  continued,  there  is  no 
doubt  bat  he  would  have  encouraged  and 


protected  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  inter- 
course across  the  desert  with  Kabul,  Per 
sia  and  Tartary. 

Rnnjeet  Singh,  the  Seikh  Chief  of  La- 
bore,  has  long  been  desirons  of  obtaining 
possession  of  Maultaun ;  and  though  seve- 
ral time  foiled,  he  has  lately  succeeded. 
The  Nabob  who  defended  it  was  killed,  and 
the  town  and  district  is  now  completely 
in  the  possession  of  the  Seikhs;  andai 
they  have  shut  up  the  intercourse  throngs 
the  Punjaub  with  the  Northern  nations  of 
Asia,  they  will  no  doobt  follow  the  stne 
policy  with  the  route  across  the  desert; 
hence  all  intercourse  with  these  Nation 
will  be  completely  cutoff,  except  by  the 
sea. port  of  Curratchy  and  Belocbiitsn. 
Mettoreh,  July  4. 1818. 

MADRAS, 
Horse  stealing. 

The  following  charge  will  shew  that  the 
native  Hindoos  are  not  deficient  in  the 
tricks  of  finished  knavery,  and  natural 
Genious :  or,  that  they  have  made  the 
most  laudable!  proficiency  in  the  dex- 
trous professions,  under  European  tutors 
and  example. 

Abdul  itawder,  was  charged  with  toe 
offence  of  horse  stealing— -a  very  norel 
offence  in  this  country — but  which  is  made 
a  capital  felony  by  Stat  1st  Ed.  6.  c.  12, 
2d  and  3d  Ed.  6.  c.  83  and  31  Eliz.  c.  18- 
on  account  of  the  great  diflscnlty  of  gird- 
ing this  species  of  property  and  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  ia  carried  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  owner.  It  appears  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  that  the  prisoner  on  the  15th 
April  last,  came  to  the  prosecutor,  who  ii 
a  horse  dealer  at  Madras,  and  told  bim 
there  was  a  person  at  Triplicane,  one  of  the 
Nabob's  people,  who  wanted  to  purchase 
a  horse ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  pro- 
secutor delivered  a  horse  with  a  saddle  on 
it  to  his  own  horse  keeper,  with  special  di- 
rections to  him  not  to  deliver  the  horse  lo 
the  supposed  purchaser,  without  receiving 
the  price  which  he  set  on  it,  which  was 
thirty  Star  Pagodas;  and  to  accompany  the 
prisoner  to  Triplicane,  and  bring  back 
either  the  horse  or  the  price.  However,  it 
appeared,  that  the  prisoner  as  soon  sa  he 
got  near  the  Government  Gardens,  con- 
trived to  mount  the  horse,  and  rode  away 
with  him,  telling  the  horse  keeper,  in 
whose  charge  he  was,  that  he  would  go  to 
the  supposed  purchaser  and  bring  bim  the 
price;  and  desired  him  to  wait  there  till 
he  returned ;  but  inatead  of  that  it  appeared, 
that  the  prisoner  immediately  went  aod 
sold  the  saddle  to  a  Fackier,  at  Triplicane, 
for  four  rupees,  and  took  off  the  hone  to 
the  Zillab  of  Chittore,  where  be  sold  him 
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toooeSyed  Meeram,  in  whose  possession 
be  was  found,  for  three  pagodas  and  a  half, 
iad  oerer  returned  to  the  horse  keeper, 
wbo  waited  for  him  a  day  and  night  al  the 
GorernneDt  Gardens :  and  the  prisoner 
hiring  absconded  from  his  usual  dwelling 
was  at  length,  after  several  days'  search 
taken  ia  the  Zillah  of  Chittore. 

Uicono*  Wbathbb:  the  Epidemic, 
The  same  extraordinary  weather  con- 
tianes  to  prevail  oo  this  Coast,  which  has 
been  experienced  for  the  Jast  six  weeks. 
The  Country  has  been  literally  inundated 
with  rain, and  the  Risers,  both  to  the  North- 
ward and  Southward,  are  as  much  out  as 
daring  the  Moosoou.    Meanwhile  we  are 
happy  lo  learn  that  Madras  coutinuea  as 
healthy  as  during  the  same  season  of  any 
former  period,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  the 
one  of  Bombay.     It  is  with  pleasure  also 
we  mention  that  by  letter*  which  have  been 
received  from  the  Northward  during  the 
weak,  it  appears,  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Cfafcrt  Morbus  are  of  rather  a  more  favor* 
thle  nature.    At  Jomtnm,  the  malady  had 
OBscb  abated  that  sanguine  hopes  were 
wteftaiiied  that  it  would  soon  disappear 
•ngetner.    The  Epidemic  is  said  to  have 
reached  Poonab»but  few  deaths  bad  been 
occasioned  by  it.    So  much  has  been  writ- 
lea  on  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  this  dis- 
order,  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  months, 
that  we  apprehend  it  must  ere  this  be 
pretty  well  understood,  and   require   no 
farther  elucidation;  for  if  the  manj  bun- 
dled elaborate  letters  prescribing  a  pro- 
per  treatment  ror  it  have  not  yet  effected 
that  object,  we  mast  conclode  this  Epi- 
«*ic  to  be  invincible,   and  a  bote  tbe 
common  con  trout  of  tbe  science  of  Medi- 
ose,  Msdns,  August  \]. 

BOMBAY. 

Widow  wot  bu&ned. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  that*,  through 
tte  mflaeoce  of  tbe  Resident  at  Baroda 
Fatten  Sing's  favourite  wife  was  prevailed 
upon  not  to  sacrifice,  herself  on  tbe  funeral 
P«of  her  husband;  an  example,  which 
*«  treat,  will  have  its  influence  in  check- 
»g.  and  ultimately  abolishing  that  horrid 
pctke^  wherever  tbe  influence  of  the 
•raw  Government  may  predominate. 
Paoeaxss  or  th*  Epidemic. 

^eahoaM  be  happy  to  report  tbe 
****»,  or  at  least,  the  abatement  of  the 
wdttthat  has  lately  visited  several  dis- 
trict of  the  Indian  territory:  but  the  fact 
^herwiae.  We  have  perused  several 
Worn  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of 
■■  «*■**  bat  pone  that  are  beyond 


controversy.  The  mode  of  treatment, 
also,  is  varied,  according  to  tbe  opposite 
theories  of  tbe  practitioners;  but,  none 
baa  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover a  specific. 

Bombay  Gazette— July  it,  1818.         < 
The  Cholera  Morbus,  we  are  concerned 
to  hear  has  broken  out  with  great  violeoce 
at  Jauloah  and  Aurungabad,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  cases  we  regret  to  aay  have 
beeu  numerous.    At  Vizagapaiam,  Ncia-  . 
pilly  and  tbe  greater  part  of  the  eastern  • 
coast  of  tbe  Peninsula  it  ban  committed  i 
dreadful  ravages,  aud  as  it  appears  tobe  » 
characterized  by  properties  peculiarly  epi- 
demic, we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  many  judiciona 
remarks,  that  have  been  kindly  furnished  . 
us,  relative  to  a  disease  that  has  been  so  • 
fatal  to  tbe  native  population  in  different  ~ 
parta  of  India,  aud  it  ia  confidently  hoped  - 
that  should  we  not  possess  the  means  of 
arresting  its  progress,  yet  tbe  precautions  - 
taken  by  the  faculty  may  be  such  as  to 
ensure  at  least  the  most  prompt  Medical  . 
aaaiatsnecv  ami  ibrttm  iwpea*.  we  have 
been  requested  to  suggest,  the  propriety  of 
erecting  Palls,  or  Sheds,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Bazars,  and  Villages,  where  native  • 
assistants,  may  be  always  at  hand  lo  admi- 
nister relief.    We  agree  most  heartily  with 
our  Brother  Editor,  that  more  attention  to  . 
cleanliness  among  the  natives  even  of  the 
Presidency,  is  most  desirable,  and  to  effect 
so  praiseworthy  an  object,  (now  become  so 
imperious)  with  the  least  possible  delay,  wo 
donbt  not  that  tbe  Magistrates*  attentions,  i 
and  exertions,  will  be  applied  to  the  pro*  , 
motion  of  that  object  , 

Letters  from  Jaulnah  state,  that  no  leas' 
thin  thirty  nine  of  the  Royal  Scots;  have 
fallen  victims  to   the  Cholera,  besfdes  a 
number  of  natives. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  state  that  oar 
letters  from  Nagpore  of  the  beginning  of 
June  represent  the  sickness,  that  ia  now 
prevailing  in  that  part  of  India,  to  be  of  a 
very  serious  and  alarming  nature.    Thia : 
disorder,  which  of  course  has  received  the 
name  of  Cholera  Morbus,  first  appeared  in , 
the  camp  of  Colonel  Adam*  on  the  30th  , 
ultimo,  the  day  on  which  his  corps  reach-., 
ed  Nagpore.     On  that  day  fifteen  Sepoys 
and  a  great  uumber  of  camp  followers  died  ' 
of  it.     The  inhabitants  of  Nagpore  bad 
been  suffering  from  it  grievously,  for  a  fort, . 
night  before  Colonel  Adams  reached  the 
Capital,  and  the  mortality  among  them  ia 
stated  by  our  intelligent  correspondent  am 
at  the  rate  of  25  per  diem* 

'  The  pestilence  baa  nearly  depopulated 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and 
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It  has  spread  all  oyer  Berar  *  our  hospitals 
are  completely  crowded,  and  a  most  heart- 
rending sight  it  is;  ,that  presents  itself  in 
them ;  the  grdansof  the  dying— the  lamen- 
tations of  the  friends  of  those  already  gone, 
and  the  doolies  crowding  to  the  plate  with 
fresh  victihW  has  an  awful  efifect.  which 
can  oetter  be  concerted  than  described. 
Dr.  Corbyn's  practice  was  adopted  »t  first, 
but  wKhdotf  success,  a^  hence  doubts  are 
'  entertained  of  its  rafaltibiuty;  arid  I  think 
oo  fcir  grounds:    As  to  Dr.  Tytler's « New 
Bice  Theory,'  if  it  hai  not  yet  been  6ver- 
thrown,  we>  ba?e  here  proof  positive  of  its 
eiToneommes*,      Neither  the  sepoy*  nor 
camp-fellowers  use  rice  of  any.  kind,  "or 
wilt  they  were  do  it  whereOtta  is  procura- 
ble 5  a*  it  always  is  here;  and  the  Madras 
Sepoys  who  prefer  rice  as  much  as"  oor's 
dislike  it*  have  not,  rbeReVe  suffered  near 
so*  much;    H  appears  to  me  to  differ  con- 
siderably from  what  it  was  described  to  be, 
in  the  various  dtacossious*  upon  it.    The 
vomiting  is  easily  subdued,  and  is  never  as 
had  been  described.    Besides,  the  patient 
throws  up  almost  f>ure  Water  in  general', 
free  from  the  least  tincture  of  bile.    Those 
afflicted  with  it,  are  in  Hie  extremes!  tor- 
ture yob  can  conceive,  and  cry  out  that 
their  whole  inside  is  burning  particularly 
the  liver;  and'  ft  h  always  preceded  by 

gains  in  the  head,  stomach  and  limbs.  I 
•pe  our  roedrcar  gentlemen  will  mate 
their  opinions  and  practice  public,  because 
it  appears,  there  are  several  pecuharities 
in  the  disease  now  raging.  That  it  is  not 
infectious  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  for 
the  officers  daily  visit  the  hospitals  several 
times,  touching  and  conversing  With  the 
aick,  and  fee!  tio  bad  effects  from  this 
exercise  of  their  humanity. 

PERSIA  BY  WAY  6r  IlfDIA. 

feuBX>PBA»  Artist,  favoured  by  tub 

SHAH. 


Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  the  once  cele- 
brated fahoramic  arturf;  who  s»iice  mar- 
ried a  Russian  Lad  J  of  raufe,  purposes,  in 
the  course  of  His  travels  in  Persia,  to  visit 
Bushire;  for  the  purpose  of  expfatiilifsj  stmVe 
remains  of  an  ancient  architecture  in  its 
s/teinity.  He  has  been  favoured  with  an 
audience,  by  Ha  Persian  Majesty  and  has 
been  permitted  to  take*  full  length,  hke- 
ne*»,  of  that  ainjrust  inflivWroal,  he  wifl 
shortly  return  to  St.  Petersburg*  mm  Ta- 
briz.'    *    '   • 

HONOURS  REJECTED. 

Eskander  KJiaii,  a  Persian  nobleman,  of 
the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Fats,  attended 
by  an  Arab  Shaikh,  of  some  ioOuefcXse, 
'  bearing  an  honorary  drew  and  •wofdrttwst 


bis  Roval  highness  to  the  Shaikh  of  Bali- 
rein;  lately  returned  disguised  wjth  tbejr 
reception,  and  wlioHy  unsuccessful I  in  ton 
objects  of  their  mission.    The  Shaikh  ac- 
cepted the  dress  and  its  accompaniment, 
but  declined  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
6f  Persia,-  by  either  paying  the  mosttriBni* 
fribute,  or  allowing  the  coin  of  the  island 
io  bear  the  title  or  legend  of  oU  Pensmo 
Majesty;  no  gh*  was  nSaife  in  rCfnW  Wr 
(he  royal  donation,  row  were  the  o^61* 
of  it;  as  is  usual,  fed  during  the  period  or 
their  residence,  at  the  public  expense. 

*,*  The  reader  will  a&setv*  tne  dark  of*  in- 
dependence  as  referriog  to  the  coin ,-  but?  me" 
acceptance  of  the  dress  implied  rib  subjection. 

CHINA.. 

A  FR*ME  MIH1STER  OP  STATE  OBOR*D*IT. 

(From  Mm**  tndo  Chinese  tihakerj 

Sutcinss. 
Peking  Gazette,  March  2&  1817*— rt  ap- 
pears that  a  person  hold  hi  g  a  sittreftoa  of 
the  first  rank,  viz.  Treasurer  of  the*  For* 
Rieri  province,  from  an  apprehension  of 
bemff  brought  to  trial  for  receiving  fatprtf- 
per  tees,  hanged  himself.  There  vfsnl 
found  in  hisbosom  a*  statement  of  fow  case, 
written!  with  his  own  hand. 

the  crime  of  serf  murder  is  perna'ps  a» 
common  in  China  as  its  any  part  oT  tKe 
world)  it  often  airses  fYom  a  principle?  of 
revenge,  a  motive  wbhh  in  many  countries 
would  not  prompt  to  the  foul  deed,  be- 
cause flte  bad  passion  coiilcT  not  be  citi- 
fied by  the  act.  In  China,  those  who ,  by 
harsh  usage,  ihsoltiug  aud  indecent  lan- 
guage fo  females,  fill  the  mintf  of  a  person 
with  alarm,  ice.  afnd  thus  cause  suicide, 
are  amenable  to  the  law,  and  are  disgraced 
and  punished  accbrding  to  the  degree^  of 
guilt. 

PuWiamiBUT  for  KMStxiaw. 
April  1— In  Shah- Tung,  a  man  con- 
cerned fn  the  rebellion  of  1813,  waa  put  to 
a  slow  and  ignominious  death,  by  htfriftg 
his  bod}  slowly  cut  to  pieces. 

£e"CULATION   IK   PERFECTION 

The  Censor  of  Keang-Nan  reports  to  his 
Majesty,  that  the  sums  of  money  granted 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  for  the  relief 
of  districts,  in  times  of  drought  and  famine, 
are  so  Swallowed  up  by  peculation,  that 
little  or.  nothing  ever  reaches  nWofr rested 
people  for  whom  the  grants  are  intended. 

REBtXliOH  111    KMBBIO. 

JuneX,  1817.— An  insurrection  has  taken 
place  io  the  province  of  Ynn-Nan.  TJse 
insurgents  are  called  by  the  Goverobieiit 
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Ut.F£  Mouldy  3aiujitti.    The  Foo- yucp 

tfC  anion,  reentry  appointed,  is  prevented 

from  ^rfcjun-  Uie  duties  ,oY  |,js  a;(ua. 

fow».  hejug,called  away  to  quell  the  insur- 

rcttiou. 

^*w  10.^AtrtlievaotJt|ierii  part  of  Fuh 
Ma,  teio  .families,  or  as  that  word  (in 
AM?**)  denotes  ,i«  its  most  extensive 
Wflsc  two  clans,  iu  the  spring  of  the  year 
fcH  gat  inconsequence  of  some  verbal  a  J- 
tercatioa.  One  frmMy  name  was  7W 
-diusjOther  «rW  Each  collect  a* 
■toy  of  q»  clau  a*  he  cqnWJ,  and  rushing, 

^i1"0!  ,^^VOMS  kiud§»  fo"&ht  ***«  «*J 
jHier  till  eight  men  were  KiHed,  and  40 
nooses  Moiiging  lo  Tsae  were  burnt  to 
awes.  Die  police  seized  a  number  of  the 
Hrtiff;  batsobiUcr  was  their  animosity, 

^ftS"?  "S**"  ■"*<*«*  ***  other  party 
awUilled  several,  which  obliged  the  eo- 
«rnmeut  to  tail  in  the  aid  of  the  militar}. 


EAAXif^IUKf   DESTRUCTIVE. 

A*g**  J*— 'By  a  Peking  Gazetl?  of 
May  the  fid,  it  apnea*   by  letters  from 
Upag.Miftg,  tbe   Viceroy    of  Szechueu 
prprwee.  on  the  western  frontier  of  China, 
wwea  persecution  of  the  Christians  oc- 
«ntd  about  two  years  ago,  that  on  the 
Dorden  of  that  province,  at  a  place  called 
^iRuh,  at.  earthquake  happened  in 
V      .  ,  Ul*wawls  of  J.IOO  houses  fell, 
^Jl"1*?1'*0  <*e*rh  **"«*«  their  ruins 
mo  ww   row   pemous,   Chinese  and 
JJ^gftfoj,  old  aiid  young,  men  and  wo- 
*».  *ilh  a  mifuher  of  the  <Lsma>Rrieats. 
«*■ Imperial    Majesty expresses    strong 
wngi  of  commiseration  for  the  sufferers; 
JJ!j  Motion  to  the  6,000  taela  of  silver 
wa»fc  the  Viceroy  bus  already  distributed 
w«wboiiseJeas  aurvivors,  he  directs  3,000 
or 4^000  more  to  be  added;  and  dotes  by 
jocular  care.to  he  used  in  the  distrib.i' 
»w.  that  the  people  may  actually  receive 
«t  »aitead  of  its   being  embezzled   in   its 
Pragmas  is  too  often  the  case;  thatChin 
i    ******  Yuen»  his  ""^ersaj  affection 
ftf  the  black  heads  (i.  e.  the  people)  may 
jeieconded  by  those  entrusted  with  hia 
"•jeatys  bounty. 

tfttjt*  sfUHsTBBf  DEGRADED. 

for  giving  honest%Adnce. 

ai2E*,**r  20'  W7— Sim—I  have 
r™  RP  *n  Imperial  document  wfciqh  I 
JVW  yoa  ;*»nd  I  am  en  com  aged 

SiSir* «u<wn  a  conf ictU,n»  tilat  wfcmtewr 
^wiJlBatpte^he.chara^terof  the  bu- 
g*W;  toe  features  of  our  common 
■JWi .!«  regions  but  JitUe  known  to 
<w  cwmtrymeu,  will  be  accepUble  to  you. 
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The. paper  which  I  send  you  herewith* 
refers  \0  the  Chinese  frjend  of  ioril  Ma- 
cartney, Sung  Tajuir  late  Prime  Minister 
orbUte.iQ  China.  .I.once  exchanged  a  few 
^proV with  the  old  gentleman,  and  there- 
fore may  feel  perhaps  a  JUtie  adventitious 
interest  in  hia.fate,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
to  tell  you  of  his/ale,  as  to  let  you  see  the 
mode  of  thinking  ex hjbj ted, by  himself,  a/id 
ty  Mis.  master  a Jso,  who  is  in  several  respects 
the  greatest  bovereigu  upon  earth,. though 
I  fear,  neither  the  wisest  ubr  the  happiest 
of  mortals.  rr 

On  the  day  on  which  I  have  dated  my 
letter,  the  following  manifesto  was  received 
n J"  ,uVrrape.rial  Majesty,  Kea  King,  ^e; 
••The  Excellent  and  the  Blsisd?-the 
worthy  to  be  congratulated."'  Alas'  fin 
many  respects  his  sltuation'seems  far  from 
being  enviable.  ^ 


In  the  43rd  year  of  Keen-Jung,  that 
eminent,  rllostrious  and  pure  Sovereirii, 
wtlli  profound  respect  visited  the  Shine- 
*K»ng,  i  e,  the  affluent  capital  of  his  ances- 
tors, hi  Man-chow  Tarfciryv  He  there  re- 
peatedly declared  his  will  to  future  gener- 
ations, TOmmandiog  his  posterity  to  cherish 
the  most  affectionate  regard  for  the  region 
of  Leaou,  their  ancient  territory.  Our 
imperial. family  (said  he)  has  through  suc- 
cessive generations  gladly  repaired  to  the 
capital  of  thtir  ancestors,  as  I  We  seen 

IT1}  JJ7  i0!?.1  eye*-  Shou,d  fc^^ftw  to^y 

unfoithful  Minister,  deriateso  far  from  what 
is  correct,  astoiusmuate  that  these  visits 
are  unsuitably  let  him,  agreeably  to  the 
law  enacted,  in  cases  of  rebelling  against 
the  commands  of  the  Sovereign,  be  exter- 
minated.   Extend  not  to  him  pardon. 

w  I  (Kea-King),  with  respect,  receiving* 
the  sacred  mat  ructions,  thus  communicated, 
have  determined  to  go  next  autumn,  181% 
fo  the  three  mountains  (in  Manchow  Tar- 
tary),  aud  perform  the  *rand  sepulchral 
obsequies,  to  give  scope  to  the  thoughts  of 
filial  piety  which  possess  my  mind.  I  have 
accordingly  frequently  spoken  of  it  to  my 
Ministers,  bnt  have  not  explicitly  sent  down 
iiuy  Imperial  will.   f 

"  This  summer  drought  has  existed,  and 
there  is  still  a  wsnt  of  rain,  sud  yesterdsy. 
the  Minister  of  State,  SurfgYueo,  sent  up 
a  statement,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  the 
cause  of  the  present  drought  was  my  wish 
to  visit  the  capital  of  my  ancestors;  that 
the  Imperial  Saints  caused  the  drought  as 
a  sign  from  heaven  intended  fe>  stop  me. 
from  my  purpose.— and  so  on.  This  really, 
is  an  extreme  degree  of  the  strange  wild 
nonsense  which  a  man  utters  in  bis  dreams. 


Interesting  Intelligence  from  the  British  Settlements  in  India  U** 

"  They  have  thU  day  reported  their  opi- 
nion to  be,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
his  rank  aud  office.  This  is  what  hfocnaae 
really  deserves ;  it  is  indeed  lenient,  and 
but  a  slight  manifestation  of  my  displea- 
sure. 

'*  I  never  make  a  man  an  offender  for  m 
word ;  but  the  present  is  aucb  a  g1*™* 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Holy 
Majesty,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  puowb 
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Among  the  six  questions  for  self-exainina. 
tion,  which  the  ancient  King,  Ching-I 
Hang*  put  to  himself,  in  a  case  of  drought, 

•  was  his  having  visited  the  tombs  of  his  an- 
cestors, one?    To  otter  language  like  the 

■  above,  a  year  before  the  thing  spoken  of  is 
to  take  place,  and  thereby  agUate  the  minds 
of  all,  U  indeed  a  great  breach  of  the  duties 
of  a  Prime  Minister  Supposing  that  next 
year  there  should  be  a  scarcity  in  Peking 

•  and  Man-chow  Tartary,  I  would  uot  wait 
till  I  was  requited  to  desist.    What  diffl- 

-  culty  would  I  have  to  send  down  my  plea- 
sure to  defer  the  period  of  my  departure  r 

°  Last  year,  because  Me«n-ko  tried  to 
atop  me  from  going  to  the  autumnal  hunt, 
I  gav*  orders  that  if  any  one  framed  super- 
ficial tales  to  hinder  me  from  my  purpose, 
be  should  be  punished  according  to  raili- 
'  tarylaw;  and  now  this  summer  Sung- Yuen, 
in  consequence  of  a  little  drought,  presumes 
to  binder  me  from  going  next  year  to  the 
tombs  to  perform  the  great  sepulchral  ob- 
sequies; a  thing  which  is  of  much  greater 
.  importance  thau  the  autumnal  hunt. 

"  If  this  statement  of  Sung's  had  been 
.  subsequent  to  my  declaring  publicly  my 
.  intention,  1  certainly  would  have   dealt 
with  htm  according  to  the  weighty  canons 
,  of  the  state;  1  would  have  revereotly  re- 
,  ceived  the  law  enacted  by  his  late  Majesty, 
and  considering  the  present  case  as  rebel- 
lion against  the  Imperial  commands,  would 
have  instantly  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
law  (and  punished  him  with  death.)    But 
as  the  present  is  a   time  of  distressing 
drought,  as  we  are  desirous  now  to  miti- 

£te  the  punishment  of  criminals,  and 
ally,  aa  he  has  committed  this  deed  ante- 
cedently  to  my  public  avowal  of  my  inten- 
.  tion,I  delivered  him  over  to  the  great  officers 
of  the  Privy  Council,  that  they  may  meet 
with  the  Board  of  Appointments,  and  being 
assembled  in  council,  might  determine 
what  is  to  be  done. 

'  •  ChingTHang  lived  1743  years,  B.  C.  In 
his  lima  were  sewn  years  o!  famine,'  which  syn- 
chronise with  the  seven  years  of  famine  mEgy  pt 
Ching-THang  examined  himself  by  six  inter- 
rogatories.  Has  there  been  irregularity  inmy 
government?  Have  the  people  been  suffered 
to  neglect  their  duties  ?  Have  luxurious  palaces 
been  built  ?  Have  crowds  ot  women  "been  col- 
lected in  them  fof  vicious  purposes  ?  Have  ex- 
travagant presents  been  given  ?    Have  slander- 

'  ers  or  flatterers  been  encouraged  ? 

•  Among  these,  as  his  Majesty  very  truly  ob- 
serves, there  is  nothing  said  of  visiting  the  tombs 
of  ancestors.— The  passage  thus   incidentally 

auoted*,  Is    remarkable   from   another   cause. 
thing-THang  was  advised  to  accompany  his 
prayers  by  a  human  sacrifice ;  and  he  determined 
on  being  himself  Uie  victim  j  but  he  had  scarcely 
.    enunciated  the  words  of  self-examination  and 
%onfesston  before  abundant  showers  of  rain  fell. 


«  It  is  hereby  ordered,  that  Song-Yuen 
be  deprived  of  his  situations,  as  Minister  cf 
State;  as  oue  of  the  great  officers  who 
stand  in  the  Imperial  presence ;  ft*  one  of 
the  great  officers  who  wait  upon  and  guard 
the  Imperial  person;  as  Too-Tang,  And 
every  species  of  public  service;  that  be  be 
reduced  to  wear  a  button  of  the  sixth  rank ; 
and  be  sent  to  the  eight  standards  (of  wan- 
dering shepherds)  at  Cha-ha-urh,  thereto 
fill  for  the  present  the  situatiod  of  Adjutant 
General.  I-et  his  name  be  retained  on  the 
books,  and  if  for  eight  years  he  connitna 
error,  let  him  again  be  eligible  for  his  for- 
mer situation.  I  have  punished  bini  with 
humanity,  to  which  I  was  compelled  by 
the  pain  of  roiud  which  it  gave  to  myself. 
This  heart  could  not  relinquish  the  nope  of 
saving  him  from  plebeian  defilement  Pro- 
bably all  the  officers  under  heaven  will  cre- 
dit this. 

«  Let  this  document  be  irecorded  and 
preserved  by  the  office  of  Sharuj-Shoo.-— 
And  let  the  Imperial  sons  and  grand  chil- 
dren receive  it  wilh  implicit  veneration. 
Let  them  not  slight  it.  Make  it  generally 
known  to  all  persons,  within  (China  Pro- 
per) aod  beyond  it/ 

During  April  his  Majesty  was  to  repair 
in  person  to  the  Tung-ling,  or  Eastern 
Tombs  of  his  ancestors,  there  to  perform 
the  usual  rites  of  sacrifice. 

'  Impbeial  apprehensions. 
His  Majesty's  mind  seems  much  occu- 
pied about  the  approach  of  the  34th  year 
of  his  reign,  when  he  will  have  reached  the 
age  of  three  score;  the  period  will  arrive 
in  1819.  The  Chiuese  cycle  of  60  years, 
being  much  present  to  the  minds  of  all 
persons,  the  completion  of  a  cycle  acquires 
a  degree  of  importance  like  that  of  a  new 
year,  which  is  *o  general  amongst  man- 
kind, or  like  the  jubilee  of  the  Jews, 
The  phraseology  his  Majesty  uses  is,  » I 
shall  hate  performed  a  circuit  of  the 
cycle."  A  grand  procession  is  to  take 
place,  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  Tartary. 
the  Governors  of  Provinces  and  the  Minis- 
ters of  State,  are  to  prepare  congratula- 
tions in  prose  aod  in  verse.    Betides  these 
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and  a  few  ether  persons  none  are  allowed 
to  present  odea  or  other  compositions,  for 
he  says,  many  are  anxious  to  do  so  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  rewards.  Those  who 
do  write  must  be  brief  and  to  the  purpose ; 
for  on  reaching  his  *Oth  year,  winch  was 
observed  aa  completing  «  Five  decades/' 
he  remembers  that  an  officer  of  Keang  Soo 
Province,  sent'  a  composition  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a  striug  of  quotations 
from  the  Yihking,  but  not  one  word  ap- 
plicable to  the  occasion.  Of  such  produc- 
tions be  wishes  to  have  no  more.  It  seems 
like  imagining  His  Majesty's  death  j  but 
certaiuly,  it  is  posible  he  may  never  see 
the  completion  of  the  cycle.  From  the 
nnceitaio{y  of  human  life,  it  ft  rather  a 
delicate  thing  to  begin  to  prepare  so  long 
before  band.  However,  he  says,  he  still 
finds  bis  health  unimpaired.  He  has  given 
orders  to  fit  up  suitably  the  idol  temples  at 
Zebol,  where  on  such  occasions  he  goes  iu 
1  to  burn  incense. 


4  JPAm  for  Preventing  Forgery. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Vaccihatiow  effected. 
We  have  received  intelligencefrom  New 
Sooth  Wales  to  the  7th  of  March;  but  the 
Journals,  aa  usual,  do  not  contain  much 
information,  likely  to  excite  general  inte- 
rest. We  are  happy  to  find,  howover,  that 
packets  of  Vaccine  matter  had  been  receiv- 
ed from  the  Mauritius,  which  had  enabled 
the  government  to  diffuse  the  benefit  of  the 
Jennerian  discovery,  throughout  New  South 
Wales. 


BANK  NOTES  ; 

Put*   FOR   PREVENTING  FORGERY. 

The  subject  of  endeavours  to  prevent 
Forgery  of  Bank  Notes,  occupies  at  this 
Borneo t  the  most  iugeoious  Artist's,  and 
Ike  moat  considerate  minds.  Notwitb 
standing  what  is  reported  on  a  plan  that 
bids  fair  to  answer  this  desirable  purpose, 
we  think  it  onr  duty  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing observations,  by  Mr.  Barber  Beau- 
mont They  shew  at  least  a  cultivated 
taste  and  a  benevolent  heart  We  have 
inspected  a  variety  of  patterns  and  schemes 
offered  with  the  same  intent.  But,  we. 
trust,  that  the  most  effectual,  and  tbere- 
f  le  the  moat  satisfactory,  is  that  now  in 
f  reparation. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Plymouth  Dock 
flank,  about  eighteen  years  since  were 
foiged  npoo  j  'they,  in  consequence,  had  a 
hsndsaiL  vignette  designed,  and  engraved 
hy  an  eminent  historical  engraver.  He 
1  aeTeralsaccessive  plates  for 


them,  and  they  have  never  been  imitated. 
But  the  partners,  some  years  since,  wishing 
to  have  a  distinct  appearance  between  their 
notes  and  bills,  had  a  new  plate  engraved 
for  the  latter,  with  only  an  ornamental 
cypher  instead  pf  the  vignette.  This  was 
no  sooner  issued  that  it  was  imitated, 
whereupon  they  immediately  discontinued 
the  use  of  the  cypher  plate,  and  adopted 
the  vignette,  and  since  then  they  have  hid 
no  forgeries  on  them.  The  artist  tells  me 
that  he  and  other  historical  engravers  have 
engraved  vignettes  for  several  Country 
Bankers,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  a 
forgery  having  been  attempted  of  any  of 
the  plates.  7 

It  is  well  known  that  the  engraving  may 
be  done  upon  softened  steel  as  well  as  on 
copper;  it  is  also  ascertained  that  when 
engraved,  the  steel  plates  may  be  hardened 
to  a  high  degree  without  injury,  and  that 
to  prepared  they  will  yield  an  immense 
number  of  impressions  without  any  sensible 
wearing.  I  have  heard  some  practical  men 
say  they  will  bear  a  million  impressions, 
others  reckon  upon  a  hundred  thousand* 
A  plate  executed  as  I  suppose,  would  cost 
801.  so  that  taking  the  minimum  of  impres- 
sions, *  via.  100,060,  the  ex  pence  of  using 
fine  historical  engravings  on  steel  would  be 
SOI.  for  100,000  impressions. 

The  present  copper-plates,  I  suppose,  cost 
the  Bank  about  31.  each,  and  yield  about 
5000  impressions;  the  expense  then  of 
using  bad  writing  engravings  on  copper  is 
601.  for  100,000  impressions,  just  double 
the  expence  of  plates  on  the  preventive 
system.  This  view  only  draws  into  com- 
parison the  relative  expeuces  off  the  oppo- 
site description  of  engravings;  but  a  far 
more  important  saving  would  be  produced 
by  superseding  the  necessity  of  the  expence 
of  criminal  prosecutions,  and  of  the  atten- 
dant corps  of  spies  .and  informers. 

A  further  effect  of  this  system  iu  prevent- 
ing forgeries  would  be  found  in  all  the  notes 
of  ooe  kind  foe  a  low  period  of  years  being 
taken  from  one  puue,  whence  a  person 
having  a  genuine  note  might  compare  it 
with  the  fmnutia)  of  another  suspected  to  be 
forged,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  even 
for  the  artist  who  had  engraved  an  original 
plate,  to  follow,  in  a  copy,  the  length, 
sweep,  depth,  and  a  number  of  tpe  strokes 
to  his  original,a  detection  would  be  easily 
made,  even  by  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  arts. 

My  preventive  of  forgeries  then  consists 
in  combining  the  use  of  rhesuses*  historical 
engmvings,  which  so  few  men  can  execute, 
with  the  use  of  plates  of  extraordimry 
durability. 
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FOREIGN. 

Foreign  /new. 

u  The  state  of" the  Jews  on  the  Conti- 
nent," says  Mr.  Cox,  (the  fellow  traveller 
of  Mr.  Way)  in, a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this 
country, "  affords  an  encouraging  prospect 
and  one  which  ought  to  stimulate  us  in  our 
efforts  to  promote  their  conversion :  after 
making  full  allowance  for  several  instances' 
of  ignorance,  bigotry,  scepticism,  and 
worldly  mindedness,  it  may  still  be  added, 
that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  on  divine  subjects 
'  pervades,  not  meeely  several  individuals 
and  families,  but  even  whoU  synagogues. 
I  refer  to  what  am  called  the  Reformed 
Jews."—'*  It  is  encouraging  to  behold  so 
large  a  body  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  respectable  Jews  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  change  among  them, 
Dejecting  the  Talmud  as  a  scene  of  blas- 
phemy and  absoniity ;  and  confessing  that, 
in  tjieir  own  houses,  they  occasionally  read 
and  approwe  parts  af  the  New  Testament. 
Nut  a  few  who  profess  their  belief  in  Christ 
as  -a  true  prophet,  though  they  inconsist- 
ently decline  hailing  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  At  Hamburgh,  the*  most  re- 
spectable Jews  are  arranging  plans  for  a 
new  Synagogue,  and  have  engaged  an  en- 
lightened teacher,  who  instructs  thp  chil- 
dren in  the  Old  Testament,  iu  a  most  im- 
pressive and  spiritual  manner.  Most  of 
pur  Hebrew  Tracts  and  Testaments  have 
been  thankfully  received.  Many  Jews 
themselves  applied  for  them.  A  Jewish 
fmrgher,  at  Fosen,  said  to  us, '  the  Lord  be 
with  you  T  and  added,  '  the  majority  of  the 
Jews  are  evidently  wrong.:  the  reformed 
party  attempt  a  refoi  nation  by  means 
which  cannot  accomplish  it ;  aod  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is,  I  verily  believe,  the  only 
thing  that  can  produce  among  as  that 
moral  change  which  we  all  stand  so  much 
in  need  of.'  The  observation  of  another 
Jew  is  equally  striking;  "Why/  said  he, 
•  do  yon  not  impress  Upon  Christians,  that, 
ante  and  divine  as  their  religion  is,  it  can- 
not lead  ahem  to  felicity,  unless  it  influence 
their -hearts  and  Jives.  I  am  persuaded, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Jews  would  nave 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  if  €brU» 
turns  had  manifested  toward  them  that 
brotherly  lore  and  exemplar}*  conduct 
which  the  the  pure  and  exalted  principles 
of  Christ  inculcate." 

Aloibus, 

Nov.  26.*— The  plague  has  entirely  .ceased 
Its  ravages  in  our  unfortunate  country  •  but 


it  carries  off  at  43ostt4arfine<from  40  to  W 
persons  daily,  and  it  pseveils  at  Beta, 
which  gives  season  to  entertain  fear4iuc  -it 
may  yet  again  worst  out  at  Algiers,  tt 
appears  certain  that  the  number  -of  person* 
who  have  tallen  victims  te  it  here  ie  not 
less  than  21,000,  and  in  the  country  -parts 
30,000. 

America. 
PTathtPgton,  Nov,  23.— The  slave  trade 
continues  to  flourish  on  the  ocean,  in  .spite 
of  stipulation  to  relinquish,  and  alliances  to 
put  it  down*  Accounts  received  from  He- 
vannah,  of  the  most  recent  dates,  announce 
the  following  arrivals)  Oct.  29,  ship  Jupiter, 
from  Africa,  337  slaves ;  brig  Sao  Josef,  403 
slaves ;  brig  Brilliant,  345  slaves ;  Yenga- 
dor,  490  slaves;  schooner  Astrea,  143 
slaves.  Nov.  1.  Circassiana,  126  slave*— 
upwards  of  1SQ0  in  one  day.  Most  of  these 
poor  wretches,  we  fear,  will  find  their  way 
to. the  Louisiana  market.  We  wish  that 
the  Spanish  character  of  the  ships  be  net  a 
mere  cover  for  American  capital  employed 
in  this  execrable  traffic. 

South  America. 

It  is  said  that  the  Court  of  Rio  Janeiro 
baa  refused  to  give  op  Monte  Video,  «atU 
cestitntien  is  made  of  Git  venna  and  ovner 
Cantons  which  formerly  belonged  to  Por- 
tugal. 

Asia. 

There  is  only  one  tree  at  Hilla,  the  rains 
of  Babylon,  which  is  caHed  by  the  natives 
jfftae/2.  They  maintain  that  it  flourished  in 
the  ancient  city,  and  that  God  purposely 
preserved  tt  for  Aii ito^e  ttpntstacae  after 
the  battle  of  Hilla.  It  is  an  evergreen  re- 
sembling the  lignum  vita,  and  so  uncommon 
in  the  country  Uiat  there  is- said  to  be  only 
one  other  ol  the  same  kind  at  Bassora. 
Rick's  Memoir. 

Some  time  ago  a  large  lion  came  every 
evening  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  took  his  stand  on  abridge  over  a  canal 
near  Bagdat,  to  the  terror  of  travellers, 
lie  was  at  last  shot  by  a  Zoheide  Arab- 
-Ibid. 

Bavaria. 
Extraordinary  0*asn*iwf .~£atrect  of  a 
letter  from  Bavaria  >— We  .have  witnessed 
here  a  euperfo  funeral  of  the  Baron  Hera- 
stein,  a  Courtier;  but  the  result  is  what 
induces  me  to  mention  it  iftmy  letter.  Two 
days  after,  the  workmen  entesed  tne  nfaar 
snienm,  when  they  wtaessed  an  object 
which  petrified  them!  At  the  door  of  .the 
sepulchre  lay  a  body  covered  w&h  btoojW 
it  was  the  mortal  remains  of  this  frwuuite 
of  Courts  and  Princes.    T*e  £aroj*  vess 
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1m  and  fetcttMrt  fid  oMhcooflto,  and  en- 
danvsw wd  toaeeape  I'roMrthe  cbanoct-tiouse 
— k  mo  ienposaibfe!  and  therefore,  io  a  fit 
of  desperation,  as  4t  is  supposed,  he  dashed 
hie  brains  out  against  the  watl.  fFhe  Royal 
Family,  and  Indeed  4he  whole  .ntty,  ate 
pnaged  in  grief  at  the  horrid  catastrophe. 

China. 
Marnier  and  Treatment  pf  Criminals. . 
In  the  close  ot  XQlO,M\eu;  welt***- 
rjons  ,pr%ojDs  .qf  ,fbe  GbJ0e.se  £mpiie, 
10,270  criminals  jQQiiYipJcd  of  capital  .of- 
fences, and  AwMttQg'theljuperJA!  prjler,,,to 
carry  into  .effect  4he  .sentence  of  death. 
They  consisted  of  pejpons  *bo  had  been 
respited  at  various  jtinies,  ,*it}?r|fi<un  their 
conies  ^ein^.^saj^ociouj  than  thw  con- 
soled twoc4j^teJ^  to  the  wocd  p/Abe  ex- 
ecutioner; or  on  whose  guilt  Abere  strU 
jMUfcSftWe^adosFpf 4^bt.  The  suffering 
of  crienjnabdajtaincjdin.prison  fop  years  ate 
very  great.  The  Chineae  in  ,hoir  Ao&t 
state-jare  not  iiary  ,deanfy  io  their  d*i|ittng 
nouses .  Ja  r*uons*  a*MDiBals  are.  at  night 
chained  to  incjhned  boards  on  whioh  tbey 
sleep,  and  without  the  power  of  removing 
from  whence  to  any  appropriate  place  to 
perfajsn  the  oftap  j)f.  nature ;  jpenvt*  their 
prisons  become  at  onoe  disgusting  and  un- 
bealu>y  iaUhediiglief '  degree.  Honey  can 
procure  some  alleviation,  and  the  prismieis 
^Jong  standing,  attack  in  the  moat  fcro 
fWPMftMHicr,  .unhappy  (persons  .who  newly 
fPfcr.  lf##y  seise  thorn  Uy  the  arms  ami 
feff>  Mai  -bite-  them,  .to  extort  moiwy 
fM»4lwi.     . 

Observance  qfthe  Emperor's  fiirfkjay. 

Ms*  *.  aatf^The  lEmptforti  com. 
stand*  to  do*  ifeJtoung.  affect,  <ba*e  toon 
moat  respectfully  received. 

"  In  the  24th  year  of  my  reign,  the  anni- 
sectary  .of  ,s»y  jplih  .year  occurs.  It  has 
tpen  4ie  usage. of itheiMiwg-Koo)kii|gs  and 
uealeado  make  wwlaw  images  of  Buddah 
and  prase*!  sham.  iBvtthe  place-in  whioh 
feeseace  dedicated,  m  already  full  of  them, 
and  if  ttbey  ibe  added  to  every  ten  -years, 
they  jail)  be  no  .crowded  as<to.shew  a«want 
of  jeapeot.  Let  ,aH  the  Mnog^koo 'kings 
tadaatde9.be  snfonned,  that  when  the  time 
shall  arrive,  there  is  no  occasion  4o  adhere 
pertinacloasly  so  former  usage,  and  to  pre- 
—  ' ofvBuddah,  jbut  let  them  ap 


ampriat*  the  money  whioh  they  wad  Id 
spend  oo  snese^o  she  repair  and  beautifying 
afjae  temples  sat  Je-ho,  where  I  constantly 
A  lioJdess  tbe^laoe  and  to  burn  m> 
ninaaheyomU  display  their  feeling 
-Weswaftan.    Respect  this." 

Gkmm  Qhasw*,  W~f.  65. 


Copewaoeh. 
Dcc.17*— In  the  nightfcf  the  31st,  sain* 
gular  meteor  was  seen  in  Fulmen,  ip  the 
south-west.  It  was  a  ball  of  fire  about  the 
size  qf  the  moon,  with  a  ring  round  it,  ,from 
which  there  issued  for  several  hours,  swafi 
sparks  like  stars,  whicb  b*d  :»n  effect  opt 
unlike  what  is  cabled  Kpman  fire. 

F.ROH  $v,  DittttNGO, 
Extract  from  the  Charleston  Courier  «f 
the  Oth  alt.— " By  the  schooner  M<*4km, 
fC^elen,  arrived  yesterday,  ten  days  from 
Cape  "Henry,  we  learn  4bat4wo  severe  and 
destructive  earthquakes  were  experienced 
tn  that  island  on  the  90th  ultimo,  w,biob 
destroyed  several  hoases,  aod  swallowed 
up  five  individuals/' 

EuaojtyB. 
JmtnmtJjf  sat  Anmy  «ad  Aaty. 
»ln  a  atatistiedl  survey  of  Europe,  lately 
published  at  Vrerina,  it  is  estimated  tlnit 
the .  asmed  force  of  Europe,  oh  the  peace 
establishment,  consists  of  l;798*ti(H)  ipeti, 
and  on  a  war  establishment  of  *9,<K)8tobo. 
■Ibe  marine  is  calculated  at  4<*2  vessels  of 
the*  line,  S70  frigates,  ami  1,902  vessels  of 
lesser  rank. 

Ghent, 
<fe»  .7-—  Englinb  .«^«ta  afp  «ajd>4p  J+e 
twvcj|^«  aWig,|^e,QM^t^f^^pM^^a4 
uor.tbe^>prp,iitnc<;s  of  .Germapy^to  puueji^e 
^0,0U0  JoaMs  of  timber  Xbr  ,tb«  ,^vice  #f 
the  British  navy.  Eighty  cubic  fret^ate 
rqqkwied  to  a  Joad,  wiueb,  ^t  ,t|ie  ,^est 
price,  would ^i^e  a  ^qi  .Ql'.a^C^Qgpj-ifr 
dolUrs. , 

Hudson's  Bay. 

Red  Snow.— Th\$  curious  substance, 
which  ihas  so  much  attracted  the  public 
attention,  is  stated  to  Jiave  been  found 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  snow  lodged  in 
ravines  for  upwards  of  100  miles  along  the 
eoaat  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Considerable  quan- 
tities were  collected,  and  brought  to  this 
oottntf  y  in  •bottles,  containing  likewise  4he 
water  of  the  snow  upon  which  it  'had  mrl- 
gtnaily  lain,  as  well  as  other  substances 
apparently  foreign,  and  having  no  eon* 
nexion  with  the  colouring  matter.  The 
following  observations  are  'founded  upon 
experiments  made  upon  minute  quantities 
only,  and  arc  to  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  colouring -substance  separated  nearly 
from  at!  tordi^i  ingredients. 

Qa  opening *he  phial  containing tjie  sub- 
stance diffused  through  the  snow  water,  a 
very  'offensive  odour,  similar  to  tbat^of 
putrid  searweed,  or  excrement,  was  per- 
ceptible. After  standing  some  time,  the 
ootouriog  matter  slowly  subsided,  tearing 
the  -water  eremites.— When  exsanined 
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with  a  magnifier,  it  appeared  to  consist  of 
minute  particles,  more  or  lets  globular, 
and  of  a  brownish  red  colour.  Separated 
and  dried  npon  a  filter,  the  red  colour  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  yellowish  green  hue.  The  smell  also  was 
different,  and  somewhat  resembled  train 
oil.  It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol,  caustic 
potash,  and  indeed  in  all  other  metistrua 
tried,  even  when  assisted  by  heat.  Nitric 
acid,  assisted  by  heat,  rendered  it  green ;  if 
concentrated,  and  in  excess,  this  acid  de- 
composed it  entirely ;  and  when  the  excess 
of  acid  was  expelled  by  beat,  a  greenish 
yellow  residuum,  without  the  least  trace  of 
the  pink  hue  afforded  by  lithic  acid  under 
similar  circumstances,  was  obtained.  Chlo- 
rine bleached  it  immediately. 

When  exposed  to  heat  alone,  it  yielded 
a  dense  white  smoke,  which  was  very  in- 
flammable. The  charcoal  left,  after  inci- 
neration, afforded  a  very  minute  quantity 
pi  ashes,  containing  traces  of  lime,  iron, 
and  silex,  the  last  two  of  which  were  pro- 
bably extraneous. , ' 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that 
this  substance  does  not  owe  its  colour  and 
other  properties  to  lithic  aoid,  or  oxide  of 
iron.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an 
organized  substance ;  and  the  most  general 
as  well  %s  probable  opinion  respecting  its 
nature  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  a  production 
of  some  cryptogamous  plant  The  naturalist, 
therefore,  will  probably  be  better  enabled 
to  explain  its  origin  and  nature  than  the 
chemist. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  red  colour 
disappearing  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  seems 
to  have  undergone  some  change  by  keeping. 

IauN. 

.  Dec-  27.— It  is  yet  impossible  to  state  with 
accuracy  the  purposes  of  those  armed  bands 
which,  from  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  have  descended  upon  La  Mancha, 
where  they  have  committed  various  ravages. 
Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  consists  of  men  who  have  served  in 
the  army  or  among  the  Guerillas.  They 
have  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  levy  heavy 
contributions  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  even  at 
Madridejos,  in  the  centre  of  the  Province. 
Several  travellers  whom  they  took  were 
liberated  after  two  or  three  days'  detention. 
In  consequence  of  these  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, Government  has  marched .  several 
bodies  of  troops  to  Ciudad  Rea,,  Almapo, 
and  other  situations  on  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains. 

Malta. 
Dec.  15— On  the  10th  inst,  arrived  here, 
from  Tunis,  a  zebeck,  under  Neapolitan 


colours,  which  place,  the  master  reports  lie 
left  on  the  6th  instant ;  at  which  date,  the 
plague  raged  there  with  great  violence,  and 
that  from  200  to  300  persons  died  daily* 
This  vessel  was  ordered  off,  and  sailed  the 
same  day^lOth  inst)  from  hence  from 
Syracuse. 

Prussia. 
Immense  Number  of  Suicides. 
A  very  general  notion  is  entertained  that 
more  suicides  are  committed  in  England 
than  in  any  other  countries ;  and  day  after 
day  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  commu- 
nications in  which  this  always  assumed 
as  an  undoubted  fact  The  late  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Kamptz,  of  Berlin,  founded 
on  official  Returns,  in  the  towns  of 
Prussia,  proves  that  the  suicides  are  more 
numerous  than  they  are  in  England.— 
For  instance  :— 

Popalatlon.  SvlcMea  in  it  IT. 

Berlin..- 106,684  —  77 

Potsdam  (not  includ- 
ing the  Military)..  15,496  —  67 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  13,500  —  41 

Breslan -.63,0*0  —  68 

Leignitz'. ••  10,000  —  36 

Reichenbach  3,500  —  66 

Magdeburg S7,869  —  60 

Merseburg 6,000  —  39 

Dusseldorf 16,000  —  f4 

Sicily. 
A  letter  from  Naples,  dated  December  8, 
says  that  Mount  Vesuvius  exhibits  one  of 
those  terrible  spectacles  which  too  often 
alarm  that  unfortunate  city.  The  crater 
opened  with  a  dreadful  noise,  after  having 
darted  forth  whirlwinds  of  fire,  and  uf 
inflammable  matter,  it  vomited  lava  over 
the  adjoining  country,  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  village  of  Torre  Del  Greece. 

The  Island  or  Sumatra* 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Kingston,  from  Java, 
intelligence  of  moch  importance  as  afieouna; 
British  interests  in  the  Indian  Seas  has  been 
received.  The  Governor  of  Fort  Marlbo- 
rough has  displayed  his  characteristic  energy 
and  activity  since  his  arrival  in  Sumatra, 
and  has  anxiously  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  British  influence  over  the  whole  of  tha 
valuable  and  extensive  island.  Sumatra 
has  hitherto  been  very  little  known.  The 
European  establishments  are  entirely  on 
the  coast--Europeanshadneverpoiietrated 
into  the  interior.  All  attempts  to  do  so, 
indeed,  were  reckoned  desperate ;  no  Eu- 
ropean would  embark  in  them.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  interior  were  considered  an 
savages,  and  the  mountains  impassable, 
and  yet  the  natives  would  still  bring  dowa 
their  gold  and  cassia,  and  camphor;  Jt* 
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far  which  Sumatra  bed  from  the  earliest  | 
ages  been  famous.  The  Governor  felt 
there  was  but  one  alternative,  and  that 
was  to  open  the  road  by  going  himself. 
His  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success. 
He  penetrated  into  the  interior  in  three 
different  directions;  to  the  southward  in- 
land of  Manna,  to  the  important  provinces 
occupied  bj  a  people  called  the  Passu  m- 
mahs;  to  the  northward  to  Menangcabon, 
the  far-famed  capital  of  the  Malay  Empire ; 
and  inland  to  Bcncoolen,  across  the  island 
to  Palembang.  f 

The  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  a 
mine  of  wealth— a  country  highly  culti- 
vated, and  abounding  in  precious  metals. 
The  Passummahs  are  an  athletic  fine  race 
of  men,  as  superior  to  the  people  on  the 
coast  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  they  are 
agricultural  and  numerous.  At  Menang- 
cabon  he  was  gratified  with  a  population 
amQcoantry  fully  equal  to  any  part  of  Java. 
Within  the  space  of  ftO  miles  the  popula- 
tion does  not  fall  short  of  a  million.  In 
short,  it  is  the  Governor's  opinion,  that, 
with  a  little  encouragement,  far  greater 
resources  are  to  be  found  in  Sumatra 
than  the  British  could  have  derived  from 
Java;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  A 
Central  Government  must  be  established, 
the  whole  island  must  be  brought  under 
control,  and  the  avenues  of  commerce,  now 
closed  up,  reopened.  Our  readers  are 
aware,  that  Menangcabon  was  the  place 
whence  all  the  gold  that  gave  Melano  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Chersonsifs  was  ear- 
ned. 

The  discoveries  have  not,  however,  been 
made  without  great  personal  risk  and  fa- 
tigue. The  country  could  only  be  ex- 
plored on  foot— mountains  6,000  feet  high 
were  to  be  crossed,  and  rocks,  precipices, 
and  fame*,  to  be  traversed.  For  many 
■*jmb  4be  party  had  no  shelter,  but  the 
leaves  they  could  collect  after  their  day's 
journey,  and  their  journies  were  seldom 
lest  than  from  20  to  30  miles  a  day  over 
the  very  worst  roads  that  ever  were  passed. 
In  tins  expedition  the  Governor  was  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Raffles.  She  was 
occasionally  carried  on  a  man's  back,  but 
generally  walked,  as  the  roads  were  too 
bad  to  admit  of  her  being  carried  in  a  chair. 
Doctor  Arnold,  Physician  and  Naturalist, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fatigue,  and  died  of  a 
violent  fever.  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  accom- 
panied the  Governor  to  Menangcabon,  was, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  the  date  of  our  last 
intelligence  from  Fort  Marlborough,  dan- 
gerously ill*  with  a  dysentery,  but  we  hope 
his;  life  will  be  spared  to  carry  home  the 
important  collections  he  has  made,  both  in 
Java  and  Sumatra. 
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As  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
EurCpean  authority  in  the  interior,  Lady 
Raffles  was  the  most  peaceable  standard  the 
party  could  hoist.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  natives  to  considet  their  object  warlike, 
when  the  Governor  proceeded  unarmed,  and 
confided  his  wife  to  their  hospitality. 

the  country  beautiful  and 

-OJ, 


found 


ThcJ 
masmtfeent.    Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles 

has  thrown  the  trade  open,  and  reformed 

all  the  establishments.    Treaties  have  been 

entered  into  with  the  Princes  of  Menang. 

eabon. 

Turkcy. 

We  learn  from  Bucharest,  that  on  the 
31st  of  last  month,  about  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, a  most  brilliant  meteor,  probably  of  an 
electric  nature,  made  its  appearance.  The 
light  was  perceived  even  in  rooms  where 
candles  were  burning.  Several  persons 
who  observed  it  affirmed,  that  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  globe  of  fire  resembling  a 
falling  star;  that  afterwards  it  became 
longer,  and  ended  in  a  faint  light,  which 
disappeared  in  two  minutes,  leaving  a  trace 
of  a  reddish  purple  like  a  long  tail.  A 
courier,  who  arrived  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber from  Jassy,  saw  it  exactly  in  the  same 
form,  and  with  the  same  splendour,  when 
be  was  on  the  road  of  Moldavia,  180  worsts 
(ltd  miles)  from  Bucharest  This  probably 
is  the  same  phenomenon  which  was  seen  at 
half-past  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bath  of 
Hercules,  near  Mehadia,  in  the  Bannat,  in 
the  south  east  part  of  the  horizon.  It  had 
the  form  above  described,  and  a  great 
number  of  sparks  fell  from  it,  but  without 
any  sensible  detonation,  and  shed  over  the 
whole  country  a  brilliant  light,  which  lasted 
five  minutes.  After  this  there  was  observed, 
for  a  longer  time,  an  illuminated  longisn 
body*  with  a  black  spot,  which  separating 
in  the  middle,  formed  two  irregular  sttO 
luminous  masses,  which  gradually  dimi- 
nished and  at  length  vanished.  The  firma- 
ment was  serene  and  star-light ;  the  air  was 
calm.  The  thermometer,  which  was  in 
the  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  1},  and  at 
noon  nine,  stood,  at  the  moment  of  the 
phenomenon,  at  11  of  Reaumur :  the  baro- 
meter at  28. 

From  the  Turkish  Frontiers. 

Dee.  16.— The  last  victory  over  the  We- 
chabites  puts  an  end  to  the  war  at  once. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  Turk- 
ish army,  sends  the  captain  chief  Abdallah 
to  Constantinople,  but  he  first  had  bis  head 
shaved,  and  all  his  teeth  palled  out 
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Qhristenjingt  and  Burials. 

A  general  Bill  of  nil  the  Christenings  and  Bnriala  in  the 
jpatbhe*  yathtn  the  Ellis  of  Mortality  for  the  year  ,lflU. 

*   %CfcrJstened,  inhales  13,53*,  females  11.703,  in  all 
S4£33  J  borlcd,  males  <)£8.1,  females  9^2«,  in  all  10,706. 
Whereof  have  died,      . 


Vndertwo  yrs.of  *ge5,J81  -I  Sixty  and  seventy  • 
a  two  •ad.flvel.8id  I  Seventy  .and  eighty 
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five  and  ten  •  •  •  •    803  I  Eighty  and  ninety 
Ten  and  twenty    •  ■    TO*  |  Ninety  and  a  hundred 

Twenty  and  thii if  •  1^53  |  A  hundred 

Thirty  and  forty  •  •  1,684 1  A  hundred  and  one  • 
Forty  and  fifty     •  •  €.040  I  A  hundred  and  two  •  < 
&\ J  ******    .  .JJJfi.  I A  handed  and  eight  - 
Dvopeaaed  in  IhebnrUis  this  jear,  ?63. 

MachttVs  Castle. 
Tbis.xeperable  and  stupendous  remain 
rfff^cpUiai.^ntiquity,  in  which  the  interest- 
ing tfUcove*y  (the  SMpppsed  Jacob's  Stone) 
jja&ely  .recited  by  us,  has  b,eep  made,  is 
£0g]Led  amqng  Vhe  Sidiaw  Hills,  ia  the 
ijiftrish  pf -Coljace,  a  few  miles  to  the  North 
<pf  toe  City  of  Perth.  On.the  proud  emi- 
nence, Dunsinpan  #ill,  qn, which  Macbeth 
Jtjd  defiance  to  fate;  he  is  said  to  have  built 
ajfprlcess.on  its  suiiyntt,  the  literal  iitfer- 
a>r*tation  .of  which  U  "fort  £mmett." 
ito-Uiis  be  hetftuk  himself,  secure,  as  he 
4fciugh<,  frP»n  aN  dangsr.  The  situation 
pf  ,Dun*injian  i?  strong  by  .nature,  and  he 
4s  said  jto  have  .made  it  impregnable  by  ait 
:Th-e  hill  is  ipsqlated,  deep  op  all  sides,  and 
difficult  of  access.  The  area  on  .which 
ftjaobeth's  sQastle  stood  on  this  eminence 
JsAoJl  yards  in  l«u\g*h»  .by  100  in  breadth 
^ari|be;Bastern,  &*\  ty  near  the  \Vestern 
^KttAine.  Jts  foundations,  so  4aras  can  ^e. 
<lUcern«dt  exhibit  uwp  .copceptric  circjiajj, 
somewhat  elliptiqal.  There  seems  tp  ha,ye  • 
a4os.se  faciftg.tbe  NprAh-east,  joined  to  the 
fWDpart;  and  .an  esplanade  feeing  tbe« 
Pputh-east,  eqcom  passed  with  an  outer,! 
jyall,  joioed'tbe  rampant  likewise. 

The  fl*w  iron  bridge  intended  to  be! 
thrown  over  the  tyenai-strait,  in  Wales, 
will  "be  l,pOp  feet  in  length,  and  will  be 
suspended  between  two  Vo^ks,  at  the1 
height  of  14i  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The  three  ancient  Tumuli,  called  the 
Cfcrppide  Hills,  upon  Got  Moor,  near 
Whittresfewlyeambrigeshire,  were  lately 
levelled,  to  make  room  for  some  modern 
improvements,  The  central  Tumulus  was; 
eight  feet  high,  and  above  80  fetfc  in  di- 
ameters ;  the  other  were  much  lower,  and 


all  were  connected  by  a  wail  constructed 
of  flints  and  pebbles.  *  Its  length  was  four 
rods,  its  thickness  30  inches,  and  it  had 
three  abutments  upon  its  eastern  sifle. 
Beyond  this  wall,  at  the  distance  of  14  rods 
tp  ^he  east,  was  found  an  ancient  well  made 
with  chinch,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  full  of 
flints  and  tiles  of  a  curious  shape,  so  form- 
ed as  to  lap  over  each  oiher.  Some  of 
these  tiles  had  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and 
from  their  general  appearance,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  had  been  used  in  an 
aqueduct.  In  this  well  were  Found  two 
Buck's  or  Elk's. horn*,  ©/  very  large  size. 
.Upon  opening  the  tumuK,  the  workman 
•removedrfrom  the  (anger,  one,  four  human 
skeletons,  which  were  found  lying  upon 
their,  backs,  about  two  feet  from  the 
bottom.  Some  broken  pieces  .of  terra 
cotta,  with  red  and  with  black  glazing, 
were  also  found,  in  opening  (lie  .northern 
tumulus,  and  in  removing  .the  wall  upon 
its  eastern  side*  such  an  innumerable  Quan- 
tity, of  the  bones  of  a  small  quadcopea  was 
.found  that  they  mere  actually  stratified  to 
the  depth  of  four  Roches,  so  that  the  work- 
men took  out  whole  shovels  filled  with 
these  bones;  and  the  same  were  also 
.found  near  other  supulchres  about  an 
hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  Chroni- 
cle (II ills  The  most  singular  circumstance 
is,  that  there  is  no  living  aniroaj  now  in 
the  country,  to  which  these  bones,  thus 
deposited  by  millions,  may  be  anatomi- 
cally referred.  The  bones  of  the  jaw 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Castor*  or 
Beaver,  as  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the 
bqgs  pear  Chatteris  ;  bnt  .the  $rst  are 
incomparably  smaller.  JLfke  those  .of  the 
JJeaver,'  ,they  ar,e  furnished  with  two 
upper  and  two  lower  incisprs,  "and  with 
fbuV  grinders  on  each  ssde.  ,Not\dng  lifce 
these  minute  boqes  has,  however,  been 
yet  known  to  e^ist  jp  a  .fossil  sta^e.  .  Onje 


which  sometimes jfcscends  in  movjqg  jpy- 
riacjs  from  the  mountains  .of  vapland, 
transmitted  Several  of  them  tOjLondon,  tjp 
Sir  Joseph  .Banks,  and  to  Sir  JJveraxd 
borne,  who  hftve^confirmed  his,  conjecture. 
Accordipg  to  these  ger^lea)<p  .tjiere 
exists  a  creature  of  .this  sp^cies^  called  a 
Shrew  Mouse,  which  is  exceedingly  .de- 
structive to  young  plantations.  Atipyt 
two  years  ogo  {beCamfpissionertof  Eprests 
wrot^e  to ,Sjr  Joseph  Banks,  Jo  know  whit 
could  be  done  to  get  rid  of  tfiejm.' 

About  too  yards  to  the  north  pf  the 
Chronicle  Hills, there  were  found  Jwo  other 
supulcnres,  in  w  hi  en  hupap  skeleton* 
were  found  in  soioi,  constructed  offline* 
and  pebbles,  put  together  with  fine  gravel. 
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Tfl  the  first  soros  (which  was  five  fcet 
square,  aadf  eight  feet  deepy  broiight  to  at 
psinttrim  pebbles),  were  found  two  ske- 
letons. The  uppermost  appeared  to'  he  of  a 
larger  site.  Under  the  skull  was  found  the 
blade  of  a  poinard  or  knife.  The  head  of 
this  skeleton  rested  upon  the  body  of  the 
other.  The  soros  was  full  of  dirt;  and 
patches  of  a  white  unctuous  substance, 
like  spermaceti,  adneYed  to  the  flints.  It 
had  an  oak'  bbtfonVbtack  as  oak,  out 
stained  with  the  green  oxide  of  Copper, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  aiV  ancient, 
trfonxf  resseV.  LaVge  fron  naWs,  reduced 
almost  to  at?  6*ide,  were  also  found  here. 
lathe1  other  Soros  (Which  was  four  feet 
sqvarc,  Within  its  cirewWr  wall,  and  eight 
feet  deep),  «  hCrman  skeleton  was  found; 
aid  another  below  it  in  a  sifting  posture, 
witn  an  erect  tfptar,  the  point  6f  which 
was  of  iron.  Nails  weVe  found  hwe', 
but  no  wood,'  an  in  the  other  soros.  Here 
the  small  quadruped  bones  were  found 
is  great  abundance. 

The  mode  of  bUnaf  exhibited  by  those 
aocient  sepulchres,  added  to  the  .fact  of 
the  bronze  reliquef  found  within  One  of 
them,  and  also  that  no  Roman  coins  have 
em  been  discoyerd  among  the  other  ruins 
plead  strongly  for  the  superior  antiquity  of 
the  people  here  interred  ;  and  lead  to  a 
conclusion,  that  the  Chronicle  Hills  Were 
rather  Celtic  Mion  Roman  Tomb's. 

Gdt  Liffk*. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  Montrose,  has*  been 
awldng  experimcofe  on  Ga*  Light,  the 
Rsult  of  which  is  likely  to  become  very 
beneficial.  His  mode  of  obtaining  fhe 
Guftom  the  coal  st  said  to  differ,  very 
little  from  that  commonly  practised;  lW 
h»  nWthod  of  prefcervnfg  and  storing  up 
the  gas  in  ah*  tight  ba^rf,  and  deaftng  it 
«*  in  portions  as  it  in  needed,  is  what 
ajpesrs  most  Worthy  of  notice.  He  has 
Hites*  fo  the  Provost  the  practicability  of 
lighting  the  public  lamps  of  the  town,  on 
hi  plan,  at  leas  than  half  the,  common 
expence;  and  proposes  with  a  small  appa- 
ntfna,  not  exceeding  the  trifling  expense  of 
^  to  satisfy  tne  magistrate  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  proposes  to  have  a  gasometer 
wider  every  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a  column, 
of  a  capacity  sVfficftnt  t6  contain  as  much 
gas  as  sritl  born  eight  hours,  and  on  a 
plan  quite  different  from  the  comfnon 
fftosseter.  These  are  to  be  charged  w?th 
8*  every  day  from  the  bag**  by  means  of 
•  hart  of  bellows,  and  tn  less  time  than 
oae  amid  trim  the  oil  and  wick  lamps 
Stasia*  great  expense  alnd  lucohvenience 
<*  pipes  convening  the  gat  through  Jhe 


toWtt  iRroUlu1  be'^svedy  atnrtiw  diiagfWBWe> 
smell,  which  unavoidably  rlsea  from  these 
pipes,  be  also  prevented.  By  the  same 
method"  flte  gas*  might  be  rctalWff  fdnfm^ 
lies,  and  kept  in  porta ole"  gas  ometers  move 
a  We  about  Hie  house  at  pleasure. 

Th*  Krifd. 

The  Bulletin  issued  .at  the  usual  period 
of  the  month,  by  the  Physicians  ia  attend- 
ance  on  his  Majesty .  states  his  general 
health  to  be  good,  although  without  any 
abatement  whatsoever  of  his  mental  dis- 
order. 

Public  report  Saysy  the  obmforio  of  his 
Majesty  ate  not  as  partroulariv  taken  oare> 
of  as  the  nation  we  are  satisfied  wouW  wkfcf 
them  to  be :  air  and  exercise  are  essentia* 
to  those  comfortr,  and  however  bi4  Majesty 
may  have  been'  hitherto*  neglected,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  notoriety  of.  the  fact  witt 
lead  to  more  attention- for  the  future  1— 

The  Pritice  ftegent  ha*  latterly  spent  a* 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  at  the  Pav 
vftHon*  at  Brighton,  and  for  .the  ojher 
branches  of  the  Koyal  Family,.  jtliey>seenT 
quietly  pitauittg  those  modes  of.  life  woirh 
keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  observation^ 

Oid  Bailey  Stmon*. 

rfefore  the  Middlesex  jury  witWdfeV, 
at  the  last  OM  Barfey  Session*,  thty  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  the  following  pSpeV: 

"  We*  the  Middlesex  Jury,  beineon-the 
eve  of  terminating  our  most  painfuftluties,, 
most  respectfully  who  to  represent  to  von© 
Lordship  that  the  verdict's-  which  we  have 
given  orr  flie  evidence  which-  hi*  b*«ht 
submitted  to  ns,  wm\  wne'n  r*poYtert  to  hi* 
Majesty*  Privy  ConntiT;  Be  efcnsMeVe*  rnr 
onfy  the  tfecfciotf  of  fafhW  fffeh.  Tfeat* 
we  are  convinced  *hat  Hit  sarrgomary  p\& 
nishments  huve  no*  onty*  a  (en'dency  to*' 
destroy  those  principles  of  humanfly  wnfctll 
it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate,  but  that,  by 
their  frequent  occurrence,, they  render  the 
heart  callous:  one, instance  of  which  J»ai. 
been  brought  before  us,-  of  a  youth  rravmg 
pfcked  a  gen'tlemarr's'  pocket,  while  the 
dreadful  sentence  of  the  law  was  recently 
ctfrrytng  into  eflect  on  four  twfoTtuaate 
persons. 

"We  disdain4  aft  tttio'fiafy  We"a%  arid 
principle*,  •We  five  to  HmVrove,  or' we  We; 
in  vainV  .  tVilh  these  feelings  aWdf  sert-'. 
tiihents,  we  most  earnestly  request  that 
when  these  cases  are  reuoricd,  you  witi 
urge  this  diviae  injunction — *  I  will  have 
mercy,  ami  not  sacrifice/  " 

<&igaed)  Ph*uf  JAOOB,,Forema% 
and  the  ether  eleven  J  ttry men, 
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AN  ABSTRACT, 
Of  the  Laws  relative  to  Morality  with  the  legal 

AS  TO  PEOPHAMATIOM  OF  TBS  kO**V«  BAT. 

Offences.— Persons  who  meet  out  of  their 
asm  parish  for  any  sport  or  pastime,  or  who 
shall  ose  any  unlawful  exercise  or  pastime 
in  their  own  parish. 

Penalties.—  St.  4d.  1o  the  poor,  or  to  be 
set  in  the  stocks  for  S  boors.—!  Charles 
I.  c.  1. 

Offences.— If  any  carrier,  waggoner,  car- 
man, drover  with  cattle,  batcher,  higgler, 
or  either  servants  shall  travel  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Fish  carriages  allowed.-  ft  George 
3,  c.  16. 

Penalties.— 30s.  for  every  oflence,  to  the 
use  of  the  poor.— 3  Charles  1,  c.  1.  and  99 
Charles  2,  c  7. 

Offences.— \(  any  butcher,  or  any  for 
him,  shall  kill  any  beast,  or  sell  any  vic- 
tuals.* 

Penalties.— Gs.  8d.  for  every  offence.— 3 
Charles  1,  c  1. 

Two  witnesses  required;  and  information 
within  6  months. 

Offences.^A!  any  shoemaker  shall  shew 
with  intent  to  sell  any  boots,  shoes,  &c. 

Penalties .— The  value  of  every  such  pair, 
and  3s.  4d.  for  every  pair.— 1  James,  c.  22, 
a.  £8, 46,  50. 


exertions  \o  prevent  me  pro*. 

r  axpssina  their  Ms**  for  sola 

e  Court  think  it  right  to  give 

Master,  Wardens,  and  assis- 


•  N.B.  This  does  not  extend  to  victuallers, 
or  eating  houses ;  or  to  bakers  selling  bread,  or 
baking  meat  within  certain  hours.  The  follow- 
teg  notice  has  lately  been  given  from  Butchers' 
BMU.—**  Numerous  applications  having  been 
made  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  this  Company 
requsetlog  their  exertions  to  prevent  the  pre*, 
ties  sf  Butchers  ....--- 

en  Sunday;  the 
notice,  that  the 

tants  of  the  Butehers'  Campany  have,  by  their 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  the  control  over 
persons  exercising  the  trade  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  within  two  miles  thereof,  and 
that  bv  their  43d  .bye  law,  penalties  .are  im- 
posed for  keeping  open  shop,  offering  for  sale, 
or  selling  meat  on  Sundays.  This  Court,  al- 
though strongly  impressed  with  tbejnecessity  of 
checking  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath, 
will,  with  reluctance,  adopt  coercive  measures 
to  impose  it ;  they  rather  wish  the  trade  to 
unite,  and  at  once  discontinue  the  practice. 
The  Public  are  also  most  materially  interested 
in  the  subject  ;  for  it  is  a  met,  that  the  pro- 
fligate part  of  the  labouring  classes  will  con- 
tinue in  an  alehouse  on  the  Saturday  night, 
spending  their  money,  and  destroying  their 
health  and  morals,  so  long  aa  meat  can  be 
obtained  on  the  Sunday,  by  which  their  fa- 
milies, as  well  *a  thcmiclvcs,  are  theasufferers* 


Offences — If  any  person  shall  follow  or 
exercise  his  ordinay  calling  on  a  Sdnday. 

Penalties*— 5*.  or  to  stand  in  the  stocks 
two  hours.— 99  Charles  2,  c.  7. 

O^meev.— If  any  person  shall  cry  or  pot 
to  sale  and  wares,  fruit,  goods,  fcc.  except 
milk  and  mackrel  only,  before  and  after 
divine  service. 

Penalties.— The  goods,  &c,  to  the  use  of 
the  poor. -29  Charles  2,  c  7. 11.  and  11 
William,  c.  24. 

Offenses.— No  person  shall  open  any 
honse,or.  other  place  which  shall  be  need  for 
public  entertainmetor  amusement,  or  for 
publicly  debating  on  any  subject  to  which 
persons  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of 
money,  or  by  tickets  sold  for  money. 

Penalties^— £300.  The  conductor  £100 
The  door-keeper,  servant,  or  other  feraoo, 
who  may  deliver  the  tickets,  or.  receive  the 
money,  £  50.  each— 21  George  3,  c  49. 

Offences  —Any  person  advertising  any 
such  public  entertainment,  amusement, 
or  meeting,  or  any  person  publishing  the 


same. 

Penalties.—*  50.  for  every  oflence* — ft 
George  3,  c.  49* 

DfcUltKtNlfESS. 

Offences.— If  any  person  be  convicted  of 
being  drunk. 

Penalties.— 5*+  for  the  first  offence,  or  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  six  hours.— 4  James,  c.  5. 

Offences.  —No  person  to  continue  drink- 
ing or  tippling  in  a  public  house  00  the 
Sabbath-day. 

Penalties .— 3s.  46V-  James,  c.  5. 32  Geo. 
3.c  46, 

Offences.— No  Inn-keeper,  or  alehouse- 
keeper,  shall  suffer  any  one  to  continue 
drinking  or  tippling  in  his  bouse,  except 
aucb  person  be  a  traveller,  or  invited  by 
a  traveller,  or  a  labourer  who  staye  one 
hour  to  dinner,  or  who  lodges  in  the  house. 

Penalties.— \0%.  and  disabled  three  yearn 
from  keeping  a  public  house.— 1  James, 
c  9.  21.  James,  c.  7* 

Offences,— it  any  alehouse-keeper  be 
convicted  of  drunkenness. 

Penalties.— Disabled  from  keeping  a 
public  boose  three  years,  besides  the  above 
penalties. 

jPEOFHAWE  SWIAsUNG. 

Offences.— If  any  person  be  convicted  of 
prophaoely  cursing  or  swearing. 

Penalties.- For  a  labourer,  soldier,  oe 
seaman,  Is.  every  other  person  under  a 
gentleman,  2s.  every  gentlman  or  person  of 
superior  rank,  5a>  second  offence  double 
third,  triple.  In  default  of  payment  to  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 
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The  act  to  be  read  in  all  the  garish 
Charcot*  and  public  chapels,  the  Sunday 
after  every  quarter  dav.     . 

Pemltie*.— To  neglect  this,  £5.— 19 
Geo.S,c.2i. 

OBSCKHE  BOOKS  AHD  PRIH^S. 

0^3«««i.— Persons  setting  obscene  books 
and  prints. 

Penalties. — Maybe  indicted,  imprisoned, 
and  pat  in  the  ptllery. 

FAI4I    WEIGHTS  AMD    MBASUmi*. 

Ofeuces. —Persons  using  false  weights  or 

Penalties.— 40s.  for  every  offence.— 35 
Geo.  3,  c;  102.  and  37  Geo.  3,  c.  143.  Of 
auy  be  punished  by  tudiclmcnt,  fine,  and 
imprisonment. 

CfcUELTT  TOAHWALS. 

Qgemme. — Any  cattle-driver  who  shall 
misbehave  himself  in  the  driving,  care, 
or  management  of  cattle,  or  be  the  means 
of  soy  mischief  by  them. 

P««te**.— Fine  90s.  or  not  less  than  5s. 
or  in  defcolt,  tie  committed  to  the  bouse  or 
correction  not  exceeding  one  month. 


Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands  by  Cri- 
minals. 

Tetke  EdUerjfO*  literary  Panorama. 

Sir,— Having  seen  several  Letters  in- 
serted in  the  Times  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
I  did  not  notice  in  any  of  them  a  circum- 
stance which,  it  is  presumed,  must  operate 
not  a  little  in  keeping  up  the  rents  paid  by 
the  tenants  to  their  landlords.  At  no  time, 
perhaps,  have  the  proprietors  of  estates 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  borrow- 
ed so  much  money  on  their  securities,  and 
that  on  so  disadvantageous  terms  as  at  the 
present.  ♦  If  this  is  admitted,  what  hopes 
can  be  entertained  of  a  reduction  of  rents? 

When  the  demands  of  the  nation  be- 
came excessive,  recourse  to  supply  these 
demands  was  bad  to  the  Income  Tax. 
This  tax  occasioned  many,  from  pride  and 
other  motives,  to  give  in  a  statement  of 
income  beyond  the  feet ;  and  as  the  nation 
became  loaded  with  debt,  so  also  did  many 
of  the  men  of  property  in  a  certain  ratio.. 

It  may  not  here  be  irrelevant  to  draw 
tout  attention  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence which  the  Bank  of  England  appears 
to  have  over  the  nation ;  as  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  how  can  we  look  for  cash  pay- 
meats.  The  perishable  substance  of  its 
drcutatiag  medium  must  be  extremely 
productive.  Fire,  shipwrecks,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  tend  to  increase  it* 
wealth.  These  hints  are  evident  to  the 
t  capacity. 


I  shall  now.  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
means  of  rectifying  these  evils  by  referring 
to  the  fundamental  cause  of  power  in  a 
nation.  The  larger  a  well-cultivated  su- 
perfice  of  country  is,  the  more  inhabitants  ■ 
it  can  support,  and  consequently  the 
greater  will  be  its  means  of  resistance  in  , 
case  of  danger.  The  non-cultivated  lands 
of  our  home  possessions  are  very  consider 
rable,  and  tney  could  be  enlarged  by 
artificial  exertions,  as  the  indefatigable 
Dutch  people  had  clearly  manifested  to 
the  world  many  years  ago.  An  alteration 
in  our  penal  laws  would  enable  us  the 
better  to  cultivate  the  former  lands,  and 
to  recover  from  the  sea  the  latter. 

Large  buildings  as  penitentiaries  might 
be  erected,  and  as  the  nation,  we  must  be 
aware,  cannot  now  feel  it  convenient  to 
carry  on  such  expensive  works,  may  it  not 
be  hoped  that  the  great  empqnum  of 
wealth,  the  Bank  of  England,  would  make* 
the  advances  required.  Government 
would  have  the  means  of  granting  ample 
security  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  made 
arable :  for  instance,  suppose  a  com* 
mencement  was  made  on  Bagshot  Heath. 
A  cana)  might  be  run  with  facility  com- 
municating to  the  metropolis,  and  the  soil 
of  the  latter,  -  which  can  now  be  obtained 
merely  for  taking  away,  could  be  trans- 
ported to  the  former.  There  are  other 
projects  which  I  keep,  in  reserve  that 
would  tend  to  accomplish  this  important 
measure. 

1  come  now  to  the  delicate  measure  of 
avoiding  hard  labour  to  all  criminals  by 
way  of  punishment. 

Criminals     for    capital   offences, .  not 
murder,  to  be  sentenced  to  be  branded  on  . 
the  right  cheek  indelibly,    and  to  hard 
labour  for  life. 

Criminals  for  transportable  offences  to 
be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

Criminals  for  minor  offences  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour  for  a  given  time. 

Let  human  nature  be  appealed  to,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  assert  that  the  above  pu- 
nishments for  capital  offences  would  be 
more  salutary  in  producing  the  desired 
effect  of  restoring  good  order,  than  the  too 
common  display  of  executions. 

When  the  entire  face  of  this  country  is  ' 
fully  made  to  produce  as  much  provisions 
as  the  common  order  of  things  can  expect, 
it  may  be  very  fairly  considered  that  such 
means  would  be  found  adequate  to  support 
a  population  equal  to  its  defence. 

AGRICOLA, 
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toLltfcAL  PEttlSCOPE. 
P*n*r*m*  Office,  January  29 f  r8KH 
Wm  whatever  mterCst*  of  expectrffidn 
w%*  rrivy  look  to  tfte  persons  «W  cbsTa/ofer*' 
wlrtih  rfgu're  iff  fhedeHtentfiffe  asscufwltes' 
ofdthe*  eo«tttnte*tott*o«<ieiniiiiertT8fati6na 
which  ra  ail  MtrttH*  confer  df^tty  and 
powery  K  18  certain*  the*  cu*  enxtety  prHtti* 
patty  rests1  o*tl!e^e#s1wtute  of  oar  own 
crfumVy;  and'  i*  never  wror*  erTetfuefty 
atfttiufcrfld  twrW  diytftt'iMi^  of  ■  new 
Parliament. 

The  duties  of  a  Member  of  'i he*  British 
Senate  are  always  arduous ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  discharge  them  with  satisfaction  at  oooe 
to"  the  tenttttt  do*  feelings  of  an  moV 
▼MdrsewW  m1rtd».  to  the  §mi$fimUon  of 
hfcycdn^ftelfrlsy  and*  W  that  of  rtw  natiow 
at*  htrgte.  We  caotkot  fceflcwof  the  f*bflic, 
sftfalting  generally,  that!  any  ar£um*its 
are  il«*e*s*ry  to  excite  the*  candour  in 
belief  of  thew^epfeftetttatiVee;  though  we 
knwwtft*!  there  are  ps¥sdn#iu  *ht  world; 
w»©  make  m  aftowewee*  for  m#u»p*rtfble 
'obUGtcles,  But  fhirik  tftat  to  propose  Whut 
the>  dVem  an  e*cer1ew*  plan  is  the  MM* 
tblttg  as  to  ensure  its  execution.  Bat 
pfenl  wfjfcfr  appear  afnfcirlnrry  nappy  to 
thtfse  wirt  whom*  tftey  have  originated, 
may  not  be  received  with  the  same  warmth 
ofaffecttotf  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
newly  communicated;  and  this  i*  certain, 
that  the  more  thottm^My  »  prdp<Kel  be 
scrutinized  in  the  first  instauce,  if  it  Will 
atsftd  fhe  scrutiny,  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  pro^  satisfactory  when  called  into  ex- 
tensive operation.  We  chiefly  address  this 
consmlewbon  to  that  numerous*  class  of 
very  bencrroieot  persons,  who  are  always  , 
intent!  en  improvements  in  Politics;  and 
who  not  infrequently  express  their  disap- 
pointments in  the  language  of  complaint.— 
ff/ry  conns!  they  dneandsof  Without 
further  preface  we  proceed  to  record  the  , 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parlia-  f 
sneht,  vihich  took  place  at  thetinYe  appbihf- 
ed,  Jan.  14.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Chrfm*h\>r  hefng  iW,  Mr.  Baro*  «khaftt% 
sat  as  S^ker,  hf  P*,cnt  frolrt  "*  Rv  B' 
the  Pit  nee  Regent  Irf  the  Homte  et  Com- 
mons, thesatne  geVrtffemartas  win*  pfactkl 
in  the  Chair  after  the  retWemetft  of  (he 
present  Lord  CoteKcfitef,  (Mr.  Manned 
Setton)  <w*r  agiiu  elected  to  thai  truly  dig- 
ni«e»sJB^rd*s«ssil»atio«v  with  a  leaning 
oily  m  most  «ratc<W  ami  heuofablc  to 
bMWlehHsMkdehmrsjMer,     . 

TtelH*a*f*ete*  It  o'clock,  When  the 
Lord-CbandelldT  toe*  the  omihs  and  his 

"*W#i>f4  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
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did  not  come  down  to  the  house*  but  Ate 
commissioners  were  appointed  4o  read  the 
Royal  speech,  viz.  tha  LoroV€haiweMe»» 
tfe  Atcnbitttiop  of  tCetoteYbOYy,  Mtfrejfti, 
Camden,  the  Earl  of  Harroby  and  West- 
morland1. At  a  o^afrterterore  3  o'efot  k  Si  r 
Thpmas  TyrwH  iff,  the  flatter*  of  tffie  ItiMk 
Rod*  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Common^ 
in  the  usual  form,  to  the  House  of  Peers; 
The  toN6vrtng  Speech  WSrS  tten  rew*  by 
toe  lor^-ChanceHoffroimfhe  tfdol-tfack:— 


JMjs  M/Ofihy  ttnd  GaNSMmsU, 

We  are  cooamkneed  by  Hw  Royal  B tsjljfl*is 
the  Prmee  Recent  to  express  to*  you  the1  &*$ 
regret  which  He  feels  in  the  cottttautMee'  6t 
His  Majesty'*  faftenlfed  mdlSposHmn. 

Itt  anriouticing  tb  you  the1  seVeTe"  caiaMfry 
irith  whieh  it  has  pleased  Divide  Providence  to 
visit  tbe  Prince  Regent,  the  Royal  Family,  and 
the  nation,  by  tbe  death  of  Her  Msjasty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kragdem,  Hia>  Royal 
Highness  has  comimmded  us  to  direct  yam* 
attsotion  to  the  consideration  of  sue*  bssbsmsU 
as  this  melancholy  event  has  rendered  neces* 
iar>  and  expedient  with  respect  to  the  care  of 
His  Majesty's  sacred  person . 

We  are  directed  to  inform  you,  that  tbe 
negotiations  which  have  takeb  place  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  have  led  (o  the  emeuatiDO  of  the 
French  territory  by  the  Allied  armies. 

The  Prince  RegfMt.  hw  gttc*  ordttrs;  thin 
t\&  convention-  ceterttdeeT  or  this  p«rjk*e',sh 
welt  as*  the  other  documents  cbnnected  with 
this  arrangement,  shall  be  laid  Before  you  ; 
And  he  is  persuaded,  that  you  will  view  with 
peculiar  satisfacfie*  the  mtasnsHe  etoion  which 
so  hapstly  swbsisoj  stsjeoaut .  tee*  powctS  w%» 
ware*  sartfetr  U  thets  ftriln^telknisr,  and  the 
anvaTieti  diaporfti6n  whitih  hai  been  manifest- 
ed in  all  their  proceedings  tor  tne  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  Prince  Regent  has  commanded  ee  f«#  * 
ther  to  ac«je%i*t-'you,tBj**  s  Treaty  has  beefs 
oonduded  be«weelf  Ws  Ileywl  If fghuess  aeitf 
the  governitfetif  of  tf/e  Cnrtad  States  of  Ame- 
rica, for  (be  Renewal,  for  a  furtner  term  of 
years,  of  the  commercila  cenvcotiorr  now  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  nm-  toes,  and  for 
the  sanicaibtes^stieentof  severs*  Points  of 
mntiiar  imp^Hawetf  ft>  the  MtCresUof  »*tb 
cbuntriet ;  an*,  as  soon  as  the  nfltieatlofcm 
sbsrft  have  beeA  exchanged,  His  Royst  Higd- 
ness  will  give  directions  that  a  copy  of'  this 
'treaty  shall  be  laid  before  you* 
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&*tl*m*n  •/the  H**s*  of  Commons, 
The  Prince  Regent  has  directed  that  the 

atthnates  for  the  current  year  shall  be  laid 

before  yon. 

Bis  Royal  Highness  feels  assured,  that  you 
wiH  team  with  satisfaction  the  extent  of  re. 
faction  which  the  present  situation  of  Europe, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  British  empire, 
have  enabled  His  Royal  Highness  to  effect  in 
the  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the 
coaotry. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  also  the  gratifica 
tkncl  announcing  to  yon,  a  considerable  and 
progressive   improvement  of  the  revenue  in 
Ha  most  important  branches. 
My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

The  Prince  Regent  has  directed  to  be  laid 
before  you  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to 
shesr  the  origin  and  result  of  the  war  in  the 
East  Indies. 

His  Royal  Highness  commands  us  to  inform 
yoa,  that  the  operations  undertaken  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  against  the  Pin- 
ferries  were  dictated  by  the  strictest  principles 
of  self  defence ;  and  that  in  the  extended 
hostilities  whieh  followed  upon  those  opera- 
tions, the  Uahrattab  Princes  were  in  every 
iastasee  the  aggressors.  Under  the  provident 
and  skilfal  saperintendance  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  the  campaign  was  marked  in 
every  point  by  brilliant' achievements  and 
•accesses ;  and^aHis  Majesty's  forces,  and  those 
of  the  East  India  Company,  (native  as  well  as 
Europeans),  rivalled  each  other  in  sustaining 
the  reputation  of  the  British  arms. 

The  Prtoce  Regent  has  the  greatest  pleasure 
ta  being  able  to  inform  you,  that  the  trade, 
r—mirtc,  and  manufactures  of  the  country 
an  in  a  most  flborishlng  condition. 

The  arbitrable  change  which  has  so  rapidly 
taken  place  in  the  internal  circumstances  of 
the  United  Kingdom  affords  the  strongest 
pnef  of  the  solidity  of  its  resources. 

To  cultivate  and  improve  the  advantages  of 
k  situation  will  be  the  object  of  your 
and  His  Royal  Highness  has 
is  to  assure  you  of  Hia  disposi- 
tion to  concur  and  co-operate  in  whatever  may 
ae  heat  calculated  to  secure  to  Hit  Majesty's 
adjects  the  faHbenefits  of  that  state  of  peace 
wbkb,by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  has  been 
so  happily  re-established  throughout  Europe. 

On  tms  communication  we  do  not  allow 
to  offer  any  comment,  farther 
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than  to  say,  ttyat  custom  has  warranted  the 
Royal  Speaker  in  putting  the  most  favour- 
able construction  on  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs; and  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
document  will  be  read  and  canvassed,  not 
only  in  every  cabinet  of  Europe,  but 
throughout  the  world.  Even  those  gen- 
tlemen who  indulge  themselves  in  discover- 
ing sins  of  omission  and  commission  in 
similar  discourses,  would  be  the  first  to 
com  plain, and  vehemently  too,  should  they 
contain  those  melancholy  and  despondent 
representations  which  these  political  critics 
think  proper  to  adduce  as  correctives  of 
the  evils  to  be  dreaded  from  official  and 
national  flattery* 

The  addresses  were  as  usual  echoes  of  the 
speech ;  and  the  praises  bestowed  on  the 
memory  of  Her  late  Majesry  were  nothing 
more  than  must  have  been  anticipated  by 
all  who  had  any  means  of  knowing  her 
general  conduct,  her  benevolence,  and  her 
strict  sense  of  personal  honour  and  public 
decorum. 

The  most  promineut  measure  as  yet 
brought  forward,  is  the  proposal  for  placing 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  same  ' 
confidential  eare  of  His  Majesty's  person, 
as  was  eutrusted  to  the  late  Queen.  As 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  this  is  all  we  shall  report  at 
present  on  it. 


The  interna]  state  of  the  country  will,  no 
doubt,  be  accurately  sifted : — already  the 
state  of  the  criminal  laws,  of  the  national 
currency,  of  the  Bank,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  endeavours  of  that  Body  to  render 
the  crime  of  forgery  more  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  and  on  this  subject  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  from  private  infor- 
mation, that  a  plan  ia  In  progress,  which 
(it  is  hoped)  may  prove  effectual.  We 
understand  that  the  Directors  have  so  far 
approved  of  it  as  to  advance  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  pounds,  as  an  assistance 
in  perfecting  the  machinery  employed  in 
preparing  the  article 

If  our  information  be  correct  it  cannot 
be  imitated  but  by  an  expensive  machinery, 
and  the  public  may  presume  that  no  man 
who  is  able  to  advance  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds  on  the  object,  would  be  will* 
ing  to  direct  his  property,  or  his  skill,  to 
such  a  nefarious  purpose.  We  know  that 
the  principal  in  this  undertaking  has  relin- 
quished ap  extensive  business,  in  order  to 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  perfection  of  his  plan.  This  will  be 
understood  (we  hope)  by  the  Country 
Bankers;  together  with  the  hint,  that  it 
merely  concerns  them;  aa  those  who  find 
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"orgery  in  one .  direction  beyond  their 
powers,  will  not  fail  to  forge  iu  another 
direction — I  he  trade  in  such  fabrications 
having  been  reduced  to  a  system,  on  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour. 

Here  we  ought  to  congratulate  on 
Country  that  the  National  Revenues  have 
not  only  suffered  no  falling  off,  but  have 
increased,  in  a  regular  aud  progressive 
ratio.  We  had  much  rather  that  they 
should  rise  steadily  and  keep  rising,  than 
ri*c  suddenly,  to  sink  again.  The  whole 
bonus  Tor  the  years  1818  is  considerable. 

Official  Statement.— Abstract  of  the  New 
Product*  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  Qua n its  ending  5th  of  Jan.  1818  and 
1819,  respectively,  exclusive  of  arrear  of 
War  Duties :— 
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1818. 

1819. 

Customs  ...... 

£3,017,621 

2,465,664 

Excise 

5,499,672 

6,238,940 

Stamps    ...... 

1,566,532 

1,530,532 

Post  Office  .... 

349,000 

319,000 

Assess*  d     Taxrs 

2,260,017 

2,303,778 

Land  Taxes .... 

233,604 

502,266 

Miscellaneous.. 

255,318 

133,381 

£18.271,764  13,398,761 
Government  will  by  no  means  sanction 
the  Petition  that  prays  for  an  alteration  iu 
the  Corn  Laws:  we  believe  this  will  not 
prove  totally  unexpected  by  the  favoures 
of  thatapylication.  Those  most  intimately 
concerned,  may  recollect  the  information 
the>  haved  received  to  that  effect,  from  our 
bumble  opinion. 

Since  our  last,  the  French  Ministry  has 
been  entirely  changed ;  but  no  change 
that  we  perceive  has  taken  place  in  the 
Councils  of  that  kingdom,  by  which  its 
neighbours  may  be  affected.  The  Public 
Funds  had  declined,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  many  individuals;  nor  less,  if  we  rightly 
conjecture,  of  the  Public  Credit,  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  the  then  Mi- 
nister to  support  them.  That  personage 
thought  that  a  portion  of  the  National  in- 
come might  properly  be  employed  for  this 
purpose.  It  may  be  generally  safe;  but 
some  of  it  wilt  be  recovered  with  great 
difficulty. 

Another  part  ofotir  work  has  hinted  at 
the  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  the  French 
funds  on  indiscreet  individuals  among  our- 
selves: sorry  we  are  to  say,  that  the  same 
venturesome  spirit  is  again  at  work  :  too 
much  English  money  has  gone  oVer  to 
France;  and  too  much  is  still  going  over. 
However,  the  French  funds  rise  gradually, 
and  from  their  steady  rise,  tHfr  sanguine 
augur  the  best  results.  We  might,  pos- 
sibly, agree  with  them  $  did  we  not  kuow 


thai  art  andfinesse  is  the  darling  sio  of 
Frenchmen— and  French  Statesmen. 

Spaiu  has  been  thrown  iuto  mourning  by 
an  event  too  nearly  resembling  that  by 
which  the  British  Nation  was  deeply  af- 
Bictcd,  in  the  loss  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte. The  young  Queen,  from  whom  an 
heir  was  anxiously  expected,  died  with 
her  offspring,  not  advanced  to  maturity,  it 
what  may  be  called  a  moment's  notice. 
It  is  true,  that  apoplexy  may  strike  any 
one,  at  any  time ;  but  so  many  premature 
accouchement  as  we  have  heard  of,  must 
have  some  cause,  not  founded  in  nature; 
— but,  we  fear— iu  fashion. 

A  decease  more  analogous  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  ia  that  of  the  former 
Queen  of  Spain  *  of  whom  we  have  bad 
occasion  to  speak  somewhat  harshly  in  a 
time  past.  Much  of  the  late  (we  might 
say,  of  the  present)  embarassments  of  Spain 
have  been  attributed  to  her  impendence;  if 
justice  allows  as  to  employ  in  speaking  of 
the  dead,  a  term  for  which  we  mght  hare 
substituted  one  mere  severe,  in  speaking  of 
the  living. 

As  to  the  Political  affairs  of  Spain,  we 
leave  the  task  of  explaining  them  to  those 
who  understand  them.  They  are  too  per- 
plexed and  too  perplexing,  to  come  within 
the  limits  of  our  humble  apprehension. 
Her  contention  with  her  Colonies  engage  all 
observers ;  but  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
be  deceived,  can  discern  but  one  probable 
issue  to  these  miseries.  It  is  well  known, 
so  far  as  concerns  ourselves,  that  we  mingle 
much  pity  with  our  censures. 

From  the  Continent  we  hear  little,  and 


•  Maria  Theresa,  of  Parma,  Queen  of  Cbarla 
IV.  of  Spain  and  mother  of  Ferdinand  VII.  who 
died  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  vu 
boru  at  Parma,  ou  the  9th  of  December,  1751, 
and  was  married  on  f be4th  of  September,  1765. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Don  Philip,  Duke  of 
Parma  and  Placeoati.    She  bore  to  herbs* 
band,  Charles  IV.  six  children,  three  of  whoa 
were   Princes,   namely,  the  present  King  of 
Spain,  born  in  1794;  the  Infant   Don  Carlos, 
horn  in  1788 ;  and  the  Infant  Don  Francisco 
de  Paulo,  born  in  1794;  and  three  Princesses, 
namely,  the  present  Queen  of  Port  a  gal,  born 
iu  1774 ;  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  now  Dochesi 
of  Lucca,  born   in  1782;  and  the  Hereditary 
Princess  of  Naples,  boru  in  1789.  Louisa  Ma- 
ria Theresa  participated  with  her  aogust  bus- 
bam!  in  all  the  vicisitudes  which  followed  the 
event  known  under  the  name  of  the  revulation 
of  Aranjoez.    She  came  to  Bayonne  during  tb< 
scene  of  the  forced  abdication  of  the  Boarbooj 
of  Spain,  accompanied  her  husband  afterwards 
from  Spain  to  Compeigne,  from  Compiegne  to 
Marseilles,  and    from    Marseilles  to  Rome, 
where  she  died. 
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thereto*  conclude  all  is  will.  The  Royal 
family  of  Wtrtemburgh  lias  suffered  the 
sudden  loss  of  the  Queen,  who  formerly 
visited  this  conotry  as  Duchess  of  Olden- 
borgh,  in  company  with  her  brother,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  We  leave  the  improve- 
ment of  these  speaking  events  to  the 
moralist. 

The  natural  coarse  of  observation  does 
not  lead  us  immediately  to  America,  but 
we  believe  that  our  Political  intercourse 
with  that  country  comes  next  in  order  at 
the  present  moment.  The  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  is  engaged 
in  discussing  the  conduct  of  a  Genera),  who 
without  the  sanction  of  his  Governmrnt 
executed  two  British  subjects,  not  respon- 
sible to  him,  and  apparently  not  guilty  of 
the  treason  with  which  he  accused  them: 
we  have  not  enlarged  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  probable  that  the 
Government  will  disavow  the  proceeding: 
perhaps — stilt  more. 

The  affairs  of  South  America  continue 
embroiled,  though  we  have  lately  heard 
less  of  fighting  and  murder  in  cold  blood 
than  heretofore.  if* 

South  Africa  is,  we  apprehend,  getting 
forward  in  population,  and  civilization,  in 
commerce  and  comfort;  we  expect  from 
thence  very  interesting  news,— almost 
daily 

India  we  believe  is  pretty  well  settled, 
except  Ceylon  ;  which  still  gives  occasion 
to  very  troublesome  operations.  But  if  our 
suspicions  be  not  wholly  groundless,  China 
is  likely  to  witness  the  disturbance  of  her 
tnnquillitv  Already  are  several  provinces 
either  in  open  insurgence,  or  in  that  discon- 
tented state  which  usually  precedes  politi- 
cal turbulence.  In  short,  we  have  suspect- 
ed for  some  time  past,  that  the  Chinese 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Tartar  Dynasty, 
now  on  the  throne,  displaced : — but  what 
measures  may  "have  been  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  "black-heads,"  we  know 
not 

Here  we  close  our  article : — a  few  years, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Pano- 
rama to  advert  to  events  hi  the  powerful 
state  of  New  Holland,  or  Van  Dtemen's 
Land ;  or  to  report  the  sailing  of  numerous 
fleets  from  the  Society  islands,  (as  we  have 
from  the  Sandwich  islauds)  or  perhaps  the 
arrival  of  Japanese,  or  Javanese,  or  Su- 
matra* vessels,  in  considerable  numbers,  in 
the  river  Thames :  But  this  were  to  extend 
oar  speculations  too  fur  at  present 5  Ob- 
servers we  may  be  but  we  are  not  prophets; 
we  watch  the  conrse  of  events  as  they  rise, 
bat  what  is  below  the  horizon,  as  it  most 
be  matter  of  conjecture,  we  remit  to  its 
proper  place,  when  it  becomes  matter  of 
record* 


&ommecfal  etftrom'rie, 

STATE  OF  TRADE, 
Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  Jan.  20,  1819. 
The  commercial  world  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month  has  been  thrown 
into  more  than  a  single  slate  of  alarm, 
by  the  interruption  of  the  usual  course 
of  payments  of  soiue  of  our  greatest 
mercantile  houses..  We  have  repeatedly 
hinted  at  the  hazards  incurred  by  ad- 
venturous speculations  in  financial  oper- 
ations going  on  abroad.  At  Paris,  the 
principal  seat  of  those  operations,  many 
houses  of  supposed  property,  and  some 
of  established  credit,  have  found  them- 
selves incapable  of  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements. Even  the  cautious  Hol- 
landers have  bad  their  share  of  tho 
burden;  but  the  German  houses  it  is 
thought,  have  generally  escaped  pretty 
well. 

If  report  may  be  credited, — but  wc 
do  not  always  credit  report,  in  full— a 
single  bouse  in  the  city  of  London,  for 
many  days  together,  lost,  by  speculation 
in  the  French  funds,  the  moderate  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  diem  ! 
That  this  loss  was  incurred,  we  doubt 
not ;  but,  that  if  fell  on  a  single  house, 
ultimately,  we  much  doubt.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  it  fell  on  a  list  of  support- 
ers, who  stood  pledged  to  each  other. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  mercantile  accompts  are  carried 
■i  the  metropolis,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  outstanding  acceptances  of  a 
firm — not  that  already  alluded  to — were 
no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  !  of  which  about  half  were  about 
to  become  clamourous :  admitting  that 
a  proportionate  sura  was  not  accepted 
for, — at  what  amount  may  we  .estimate 
the  whole?  at  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds— or  at  a  million  ? 

The  first  symptom  of  this  suspension 
was  a  hint  from  the  Bank,  by  not  doing 
an  assortment  of  bills  sent  in  for  dis- 
count. As  nobody  doubts,  either  the 
intelligence  on  the  prudence  of  the 
Bank,  those  in  the  secret  soon  under- 
stood the  signal.  On  examination, 
however,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  as- 
sets of  the  firm  are  ample,  and  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  demands:  and 
the  Bank    has  been  induced  to  afford 
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assistance,  on  the  security  of  additional 
names.  The  real  amount  of  this  assist- 
ance, pro  tempore,  is,  with  great  pro- 
!>riety,  knowji  to  few ;  but  the  public 
onrnals  have  stated  it  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

We  some  time  ago  had  occasion  to 
record  some  sweeping  deficiencies  among 
the  dealers  in  hops ;  if  we  took  any  de- 
light in  such  events,  the  Corn  Market 
would  this  month  have  afforded  us  gra- 
tification ;  several  houses  have  been  se- 
vere sufferers:  and  this,  too,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  first  discovered  by  the 
same  not  doings  as  we  have  already 
hinted  at. 

Perhaps,  the  sufferings  of  the  princi- 
pals in  these  extensive  speculations,  are 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  extreme  re- 
gret; but,  they  cannot  suffer  alone: 
those  who  are  connected  with  them,  and 
dependent  on  them — they  are  the  real 
sufferers* 

It  is  impossible,  that  when  an  emi- 
nent house  stops,  the  evil  should  be 
.  wholly  remedied,  by  its  resumption  of 
payments,  though  only  a  few  days  have 
intervened  :  the  shock  has  been  felt  by 
its  connexions ;  and  by  their  connex- 
ions ;  and  a  dozen  houses  totter ;  of 
which  half  are  sure  to  fall.  Credit  is  a 
delicate  thing ;  and  we  remember  read- 
ing, in  a  French  author,  an  account  of 
a  public  body  that  was  certainly  ruined, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  Kme  (if  we 
rightly  remember,  some  years'),  because 
it  had  once  suspended  its  payments  for 
a  single  day. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  at 
this  moment,  so  intimately  are  the  af- 
fairs of  all  Europe  blended,  that  a  mis- 
fortune cannot  happen  in  oue  metropo- 
lis, or  seat  of  trade,  but  it  immediately 
is  felt  in  others.  *  We  presume,  that  the 
history  of  the  month  as  we  have  refer- 
red to  it,  justifies  this  opinion;  and 
there  is  rosan  to  think,  that  it  has  been 
•  especially  experience  among  those  uni- 
versal. 

Dealers,  agents,  factors,  and  brokers, 
the  Jewish  people.  They  have  connex* 
ions  every  where:  and  several  among 
their  most  eminent  men,  bankers,  and 
others,  in  foreign  parts,  have  fallen 
-  victims,  either  to  their  own  indiscretion, 
or  to  the  uncontrollable  course  of  events. 


The-  foregoing. report. on  the  state  of 
the  speculators  on  the  Corn  Market,  will 
have  partly  prepared  the  reader  to  expect 
rather  a  heavy  account  of  the  state  of 
the  market  itself.  Prime  English  corn  is 
by  do  means  superabundant.  Foreign 
corn  is  offered  at  the  lower  rate  of  the 
market,  yet  the  inclination  of  the  hov- 
ers does  not  lie  that  way.  Taking  the 
whole  together,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
averages  will  be  found  to  have  been  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  below  the 
import  price,  to  allow  the  closing  of  the 
ports,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
February.  This,  has  been  foreseen, 
and  is  foreseen ;  in  consequence*  the 
stocks  on  hand  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late ;  and  are,  certainly,  very  consider- 
able. The  demand  for  Baelet  has 
abated  :  that  article,  therefore,  declines.  - 
Oats  are  in  good  supply.  The  most 
remarkable  incident,  lately,— at  least, 
the  newest  incident — is  an  abundant 
supply  of  Beans  from  an  unusual 
quarter,  the  Mediterranean*  This  was 
so  unlooked  for,  that  at  first,  the  vessels 
were  thought  to  be  contraband,  by  the 
Port  officers.  That,  however,  was 
cleared  up;  and  they  were  admitted. 
The  arrivals  are  now  extensive;  and 
the  price  of  the  article  has  fallen  at 
least  five  shillings  per  quarter. 

Accounts  from  Jamaica  have  brought 
intelligence  of  a  violent  and  diaaatrons 
hurricane  in  that  island.  Now  Jamaica 
is  so  seldom  annoyed  by  these  disagree- 
able visitants,  that  it  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  out  of  the  lines  of  hurricanes-— 
In  this  instance,  it  has  not  proved  so. 
We  are  aware  of  the  danger,  of  trusting 
to  first  reports  of  damages  done  ;  and 
when  they  state  a  loss  of  half,  or  of  one 
third  of  the  crop,  we  are  willing  to  hepe 
that  the  deficiency  will  prove  to  be 
greatly  overrated.  Be  that  as  it  may 
prove:  the  Governor,  has,  no  doubt, 
opened  the  ports  to  free  importation  of 
every  kind  of  provisions;  and,  among 
othorsv  the  article  of  Rice  has  felt  the 
advantage.  Not,  leas  than  5^000.  bags 
of  East  India  Rice  were  bought  up  im- 
mediately; at  an  advance  of  I*,  or 
2s.  per  cwt.  That  quantity,  how- 
ever, was  deemed  a  sufficient  supply ; 
and  what  has  been  since  offered  for  sale, 
at  the  same  price,  has  been  wholly 
withdrawn  for  want  of  buyers;    but, 
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the  old  price  weald;  ptobsbty,  have  been 
given. 

Iush  PnoYisioiw.— There,  is  a  little 
Mug  ia  Beef  and  Pork,  and  no  vari- 
ation in  the  currency*  A  general  opi- 
nion was  entertained  that  the  extensive 
public  amies  of  Batter*  lately  advertised, 
would  depress  the. prices;  the  result 
has,  however,  been  rather  favourable, 
and,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
supplies  have  been  shipped  eagerly  some 
time  ago,  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
of  London,  it  is  expected  the  Imports 
will  now  be  rather  limited  ;  the  holders 
are  anticipating  an  advance ;  there  is, 
however,  little  or  no  business  doing  by 
private,  con  tract*— The  following  are  4he 
particulars  of  the  latest  public  sales. 

?•  Prk*.  Carlo*  butter,  Ht  1  lit.  a  113s. 
00  Waterford  ditto,  1st,  99s.  a- 101  .  ; 

ted,9SS. 
•00  Dublin  ditto,  1st,  103s.  a  104s. 

300  Cork  ditto,  3rd*,  93s.  a  94s. 

SIS  limerick    ditto,    1st,  97s.;    Sod, 

92s.  a  93a. 
250  French  ditto,    mtkitmm. 

25  Bales  singed  Waterford  Bacon,  64s. 

709  Frks.  Waterford  butter,  lstojaallty,  93s. 

•  103*  ;  2nd,  90s.  a  93s. 
4S0  Carlow  ditto,  1st,  100s.  o  1 10*.  6d. 

and  115S.  6d.  a  118s.  6d. 
300  Dublin  ditto,  1st,  101s.  a  105s. 

1M  Newry  ditto,  1st,  96s.  a  lOle. 

45  casks  Friesland  ditto,  88s.  a  100s. 
1»  bales  Waterford  bacon,  58s.  a  60s. 

3&  M id<yes  ditto,  57s.  a  58s. 

From  this  statement  our  readers  will 
isfer,  that  no  very  universal,  or  very 
extensive,  exportations  to  the  afflicted 
island  have. as, yet  taken  place. 

The  holders  of  Stjga|l  feel  that  kind 
ofsaspenae  which  might  be  expected : 
they,  too,  donbt  the  full  extent  of  the 
fiist  accounts :  yet  that  some,  and  even 
s  considerable  deficiency  nmy.be  ex« 
Beefed  they  cannot  presume  to  deny. 
ruder  these  circumstances,  they  art  not 
unions  to  effect  sales;  nor  will,  they 
listen  to  any  /»m  in  favour  of  the 
buyer.  The  demand  has  for  some  time 
past  been  limited ;  but  now  seems  to 
be  rather  improving :  such;  at  least,,  is 
the  general  feeling  of  those  concerned* 
The  stock  of  Sugars  at  Liverpool  is 
understood  to  be  short,  and  some  say, 
very  short;  insomuch  that.it  is  ex- 
pected the  demand  on .  London  would 
he  greatrjf    increased,,  from    quarter* 


which  used  to  look  to  the  on*  ports,  Car 
supply.  The  good  sugars,  certainly, 
will  meet  an  advance  in  price* 

On  the  other  hand— the  demand  /root 
the  Continent  in  not  only  suspended*  ■ 
but  the  prices  at  theirmarkets  are  much 
below  (hose  in.  Louden.  Orders  sent* 
are  consequently,  not  many ;  and  these 
are  conditioned  on  such  low  terms  a* 
cannot  be  complied  .with.  Foreign 
Sugars  are  therefore,  at  the  moment, 
little  other  than  a  blank  at  the  markets 

Refined  Goods  are  in  improved  dW 
■hand.  Lumps  have  experienced  an  ad* 
vanee  of  Is.  to  2r,  and  several  consider** 
able  parcels  of  loaves  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  market  On  the  whole  ap- 
pearances are  deemed  favourable  for 
the  trade* 

Coffee  has  lately  excited  little  in*  • 
terest.  The  former  currency  has  given 
way ;  and  attempts  have  been  resorted 
to  both  by  private  contract,  and  by 
public  sale,  to  diapose  of  quantities. 
They  have,  however,  met  with  but  in*  , . 
different  success,  unless  attended  with  a 
deduction  of  3*.  or  even 4s.  from*  what' 
had  been  formerly  obtained*  As  this 
disposition  is  general,  the  prices  of 
the  article  may  be  considered  as4s> 
dining. 

Rum  has  experienced,  or  rather-  is 
experiencing  an  improved  market.  The... 
quantity  taken  by .  government,  which? 
is  understood  to  be  50,000  gallons  more 
than  was  advertised  for,  has  greatly  con* 
tributedtothis;  because  the  contractors 
being  bound  to  deliver,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  <  resorting  to  the  holders. 
This  has  given  a  briskness  to  demand 
and  delivery,  which  is  equally  lively  and 
extensive.  There  ace  also,  considerable  - 
orders  for  shipping;  to  which  mast  bo i 
added  the  effect  of  the  reports  from 
Jamaica:  so  that,  on  the  whole  this, 
article  may  be  stated,  in  considerable? 
request. 

Ba&Ninr*  and  Hollands-  continue 
much  as  they  were :  the  best  .qualities' ' 
are  the  most  sure  of  obtaining  attention. 

Oils  continae  to  decline  in  prices ;  ' 
Greenland  oil  is  gone  down  1/.  to  21, 
per  ton.    Oil  from  the  Southern  Whale 
fishery  has  declined  considerably.    The*' 
lata  arrivals  of  Capo  Oil  have  not  yet' 
found,  their  market ;  but  m 
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soon  to  be  put  to  public  sale,  except 
the  heavy  state  of  the  market  should 
otherwise  determine. 

Naval  stores  have  declined:  very 
considerable  arrivals  of  Rough  Turpen- 
tine are  announced:  the  last  consider- 
able parcel  sold,  realised  15s.  6d.  Spirits 
are,  also  lower :  but  in  Pitch  and  Rosin, 
nt  variation  worth  mentioning. 

In  Hemp  and  Flax  there  is  a  slight 
decline ;  but  there  seems  to  be  more 
business  doing;  and  the  purchases 
looking  forward  to  the  spring  supply, 
are  reported  to  be  extensive*  Though 
the  immediate  price,  therefore,  may  be 
perhaps,  20s.  lower,  yet  the  anticipated 
price,  is  likely  to  suffer  no  depression. 

Tallow  is  a  very  heavy  Article  and 
not  likely  to  improve :  the  prices  are 
much  depressed. 

Vfi  shall  now  proceed  to  set  before  our 
readers -abstracts  and  information  receiv- 
ed from  foreign  parts.  We  hope  to  be 
able  greatly  to  enlarge  this  branch  of 
our  Commercial  Chronicle;  and 
frbra  genuine  sources  of  Mercantile 
Connection.  Measures  are  taken  to 
this  effect ;  and  we  shall  take  a  pleasure 
in  communicating  the  results,  which  we 
doubt  not  be  found  equally  interesting 
and  Instructive. 

St.  Petersburg,  10—22  Dec.  1818. 
—Business  was  perhaps  never  so  void 
of  all  activity,  owing  to  most  extraordi- 
nary weather,  which  for  the  last  week 
has  been  so  mild  as  to  exclude  all  winter 
communication  with  the  interior,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  distribution  of  goods. 
Tallow  has  advanced  to  180  rs.  money 
down  for  yellow  candle,  soap  tallow  170 
rs.  money,  some  few  contracts  for  hemp 
have  been  made  at  85  money  down.  Ex- 
change on  London,  12  -J. 

Naples,  29  Dec.  1818.— Coffee  is 
now  not  so  brisk  as  it  was :  wheat  is  dnll, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  grain.  This  Go- 
vernment have  given  notice  that  they  will 
discount  merchants'  bills  at  five  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Hambro',5  Jan. — Generally  speaking 
we  continue  exceedingly  dull  in  business, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  coffee  and  su- 
gar, there  is  very  little  doing  in  Colonial 
articles;  it  is  however,  hoped  that  on 
account  of  the  approach  of  spring,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  .a  sudden  decline  of 


discount,  which  from  Of  to  10  per  Cent 
within  a  few  days  past  has  fallen  to  5  to 
5T  per  Cent.  Corn  has  experienced  a  great 
fall  lately,  and  a  further  decline  is  anti- 
cipated, as  soon  as  oor  river  becomes 
free  from  ice. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
Essex. — The  Wheat  plants  were  ne»er 
mora  promising  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  slog 
and  wire-worm  so  little  complained  of.  The 
Peas,  so  early  planted  as  noticed  in  oar  last 
roport,  now  more  resemble  the  month  of 
April  than  that  of  January.  Many  piera 
of  that  kind  of  Pulse  shonld  the  land  be 
sufficiently  dry,  will  be  fit  for  the  hoe  in  a 
little  time.  Beans  of  all  kinds  are  by  some 
already  planted.  In  a  few  instance*  Oats 
are  actually  in  a  state  of  vegetation.  In- 
deed all  agricultuial  performances  in  the 
fields  are  very  forward,  and  the  lands  were 
never  known  to  he  in  better  condition  for 
Spring  seed.  Plants  of  Tares  are  full  and 
every  way  good.  Just  here,  little  can  be 
said  about  Lambs  ar  present. 


Bankrupts  and  Certificates  in  the  order  of 
their  dates,  with  their  Attomies. 

BANKRUPTS,  JOS.  9. 

Bedells  W.  Kinghton,  Radnor,  woolstapler.  Sols. 
Jenkins  and  Co.  New  inn. 

Cater  S.  and  Co.  Watling  stt  warehousemen. 
Sols.  Chapman  and  Co.  Utile  st.  Thomas 
Apostle,  Queen  st. 

Chambers  R.  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  car- 
rier.   SW.  Eyre,  Gray's  inn  lane. 

Jenkins  T.  Whitchurch,  Glamorganshire,  tim- 
ber merchant  Sols.  Jenkins  and  Co.  New 
inn. 

Longman  F.  G.  Norwich,  maltster.  Sol.  Abbott* 
Roll's  yard,  Chancery  lane. 

Oulet  J.  Charlotte  st.  Fitzroy  sq.  jeweller.  Sol. 
Poole,  Adam's  ct.  Old  Broad  st. 

Perry  J.  Stockport,  Chester,  muslin  manufac- 
turer.   Sols.  Wright  and  Co.  Temple. 

Sumner  T  Preston,  Lancaster,  com  merchant' 
Sol*  Blakelock,  Serjeant's  inn. 

Thomas  W.  Cheapside,  tailor.  Sols.  Amory 
and  Co.  Lothbury. 

Tully  F.  Bristol,  baker.  Sols.  Poole  and  Co 
Gray's  inn. 

Wheeler  D.  Hyde  st.  Bloomsbury,  colouring 
maker.    Sol.  Grimaldi,  Copthall  ct. 

CERTIFICATES,  Jan.  25. 
J.  Bragg,  Birmingham,  tye  maker.  J.  Spreat, 
Exeter,  coal  merchant.  W.  Stephenson,  Pres- 
ton, linen  draper.  J.  BentJey,  comb  ill,  watch 
maker.  C.  Stvsac,  Wilmot  st-  Brunswick  sq. 
merchant.  J.  A.  Butler,  Blackheath,  master  ma- 
riner. J.  Bowman,  Crooked  lane,  winemercbaot 
J.  Langford,  Ludgate  st.  chemist.  W.  Holt- 
tum,  Long  lane,  Bcrmondsey,  carpenter. 

BANKRUPTCY  ENLARGED,  Ja%.$> 
J.  Marshall.  North  Hall,  Leeds,  clothier. 
T.  Stead,  Blackfriars'road,  woollen  draper. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

Bloraerly  W.  Bolton,  Lancaster,  cotton  manu- 

feet  u  re  r.    Sol.  Meddowcroft,  Gray's  inn. 
Bryant  W.  Greenwich,  coach  master.     Sols. 

Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
Flinders  J,  Nottingham,  hosier.    Sol.  Farren, 

Threadneedle  street. 
GiUon    R.    Bawtry,    York,   victualler.      Sol. 

Koowles,  New  inn. 
Johnson  R.  Plymouth,  grocer.    Sol.  Bowden, 

Aidermanbury. 
Peyton  W.  Lincoln's  inn  fields,  wine  merchant. 

Sol  Hartley,  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars. 
Sm"h  W.  Moffatt  st.  City  road.    Sol.  Dobson, 

Chancery  lane. 
Unwin  R.  Chapel  en  le  Frith,  Derby,  timber 

merchant.    Sol*.  Blagrave  and  Co.  St  raond's 

ioa. 

certificates,  Jan.  26. 
C.  Fowler.  Sculcoates,  York,  merchant-  J. 
Ladbroke,  Draycote,  Warwick,  farmer.  J.* 
w.  Middle  wood,  Whitechapel,  perfumer.  S. 
Brown,  Chesterfield,  grocer.  J,  Wilson,  Rath- 
bone  place,  bookseller.  W.Torkington,  Pen- 
dleton, Lancaster,  joiner.  S.  Williams  and  Co. 
Ltlfpot  lane,  straw  hat  manufacturer.  J.  Bar- 
ker, Sheffield,  Cordwainer.  A.  Hardman,  Bol- 
ton, Lancaster,  muslin  manufacturer. 

bankrupts,  Jan.  9. 
Chapman    R.    Hammersmith,   surgeon.     Sols 

Gany  and  Co.  Angel  ct.  Throgmorton.st. 
Hejg  J.  E.  Bread    st.   warehouseman.    Sols 

Knight  and  Co.  BasinghaU  st. 
Perkins  J.  Tiverton^  Devon,  timber  merchant. 

SoL  Birkett,  cloak  lane. 
Richmond  T.  Bell  yard,  Carey  st.  plumber.  Sol. 

Fisher,  Inner  Temple  lane, 
ftobineon  J.  Holywell,  Flintshire,  butcher-  Sols. 
Lowe  and  Co.  Southampton  buildings,  Chan- 
cery lane, 
fopr*  J>  Old  Broad  st.  merchant.    Sol.  Cottle, 

Aidermanbury. 
Stiff  W.  Rotherwick,  Southampton,  shopkeep- 
er. Sol.  Bridger,  Angel  ct.  Throgmortonst. 
Thompson  W.  H.Li vet pool,  merchant.  Sob. 
Lowe  and  Co.  Southampton  buildings,  chan- 
cery lane. 

certificates,  Jan.  30. 
J-  Upson,  Park  street,  Southwark,  baker-  R. 
Dean,  Poultry,  hosier.  J.  No  will,  J  ewty  Street, 
stationer.  G.  Lancaster,  Barbadoes,  merchant. 
C.  L.  Sparkes,  Southbersted,  Sussex,  shop- 
keeper.  W.  Dean,  Broad  street,  Ratcliffe,  com- 
mon brewer. 

Bankruptcy  superseded,  Jan.  12. 
»  Ohren,  Broad  st.  Ratcliffe/ 

BANKRUPTS. 

Atkinson  J.  Darlston,  Cumberland,  cotton  ma- 

oonvcturer.    Sol.  Birkett,  Cloak  lane. 
Blaekborn  J.  Withara,  Essex,  corn  factor.  Sol. 

Carter,  Staple  inn. 
Everett  W.  Cambridge,  com  merchant.    Sol. 

Croft,  Chancery  lane- 
Friday  R.'I»Ieworth,  barge  master.    Sols.  Ney 

and  Co.  Mincing  lane, 
bffim  L.  Cheaps ide,   hatter.     Sol*  Birkett, 

Cloak  lane. 
Jacob  J.  Gravel  lane,  Houndsditch,  tobacconist, 

Sol.  Norton,  Commercial  Chambers,  Mino- 

ties. 
Ktadrick  J.  ■  Chactyesby  Corbett,   Worcester, 

miller.    Sols.  Lodington  and  Co.  Temple. 
Paterspn  M.  Halifax,  dyer.    Sols.  Morton  and 

Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 
FhiliipsT.  Bread  st.  hill,  merchant.  Sol.  Clarke, 

Buhopsgate  st«  without*  1 


Venus  J.  Shad  well,  victualler.    Sols-  Robinson 
and  Co-  Austin  Friars. 

CERTIFICATES,  Feb.  2. 

W.  Talbot,  George  yard,  Lombard  street, 
merchant.  E.  Wilcocks,  Aldersgate  street, 
ironmonger.  W.Bell,  Brampton,  Cumberland, 
brandy  merchant.  F.  Marsden,  Wakefield, 
York,  cabinetmaker.  W.  and  J.  Fowler,  Tarn- 
worth,  Stafford,  paper  makers.  J.  S-  Col- 
broke,  Plympton,  Devon,  Maltster.  E.  Wat- 
son, Hitchin,  Lincoln,  corn  dealer.  W.  Smith, 
Leicester,  woolstapler. 

bankrupts,  Jan.  16. 

Cassels  R.  St.  Swithin's  lane,  merchant.  Sol. 
Poole,  Adam's  ct.  Old  Broad  st. 

Churchill  J.  Stanhope  st.  Clare  market,  brewer. 
Sol.  Brown,  Mincing  lane. 

Daniels  W.  Bishop  Stortford,  Hertfordshire, 
malt  factor.    Sol.  Makinson,  Temple. 

Davey  J.  Foulsham,  Norfolk,  ironmonger,  Sols. 
Til  son  and  Co.  Coleman  st. 

Flint  W-  Old  Bailey,  printer.  Sols.  Amory  and 
Co,  Louihbury. 

Gardiner  D.  Chi  swell  st.  Finsburysq.  halter. 
Sol.  Clabon,  Mark  lane. 

Hay  ward  H.  Great  Portland  st.  paper  hanger. 
Sol  Archer,  Southampton  buildings,  Chan- 
cery lane. 

Jennyns  J.  C.  Catherine  st.  Strand,  dealer.  Sol. 
Comerford,  Copthall  ct. 

Lush  E.  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  linen  draper. 
Sols.  King  and  Co.  Gray's  inn  sq. 

Lumley  W.  Jermyn  st.  St.  James's  wine  mer- 
chant. Sol.  Osbaldiston,  London  st.  Fen- 
church  st. 

Morgan  W.  Bristol,  victualler.  Sol.  King,  Ser- 
geant's inn. 

Parsons  S.  Hanover  st  Long  acre,  coach  plater. 
Sols.  Robins  and  Co.  Sergeant's  inn. 

Pidding  J.  J.  High  Holborn,  stock  broker.  Sol. 
Guy,  Howard  st.  Strand.  . 

Power  J.  and  Co.  Finsbury  sq.  merchants.  Sol. 
Warne,  Change  alley. 

Wilson  J.  H.  Upper  Bel  grave  place,  Pimlico, 
picture  dealer.  Sol.  Newcomb,  Vine  st.  Pic- 
cadilly. 

Young  T.  Paddin^ton  green,  St.  Marylebone, 
grocer.  Sol.  Shuter,  Mill  bank  street,  West- 
minster. 

certificates,  Feb.  6. 
H.  Horner,  Leeds,  merchant.     J.  Mackay, 

Warwick  street,  Golden  square,  saddle  maker. 

W.  Kewlev,  Manchester,  appraiser.    T.  Fitch, 

High  gate,  butcher.  W.  Randall,  High  Holborn, 

Srocer.  F  St  rube,  Castle  street,  Westminster, 
ealer.  H-  Wilkinson,  Great  Eccleston,  Lan- 
cashire, tanner.  J.  Burch,  Jewry  street,  sta- 
tioner. C.  A.  Pullan,  Leeds,  merchant.  N. 
Birkinshaw,  Derby,  timber  merchant.  F.  Lear, 
Strand,  Brush  maker.  J.  White,  Portland  street, 
Portland  place,  merchant. 

bankrupts,  Jan.  19. 

Bradshaw  R.  Manchester,  check  manufacturer. 

Sol.  Shaw,  Ely  plac  ,  Holborn. 
Brunner  J.  Birmingham,  patten  manufacturer. 

Sol.  Bousfield,  Bouverie  street. 
Collins  F,  New  Fish  bourne,  Sussex,  mealman* 

Sol.  Hume,  Holborn  court,  Gray's  inn 
David  J.  Threadneedle  street,  merchant.    Sols. 

Knight  and  Co.  Threadneedle  street. 
Lucy  If.  Tupsleys,   Hereford,   builder.      Sol. 

Pewtriss,  Gray's  inn. 
Ritchie  T.  Air  street,  Piccadilly,  merchant,  SoU. 

Young  and  Co.  St.  Mildred's  court.  Poultry*  ' 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  Feb.  20,  1819.      ! 


£.  *. 

.American  poUash,  per  cwt  0    0 

Ditto  ,     pearl 3    0 

4Sarilta    ••• • *  ^ 

Brandy,Cogniac;bood.gal.O    5 
Campbire,  refined ....  lb.  0    4 

Ditto  unrefined" cwt.  10  10 
Cochineal}  fine  black,  lb.   1    7 

Ditto, East  India  ..••0    5 
Coffee,  fine  bond ....  cwt.  7    2 

Ditto  ordinary 6    0 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinam ,1b.  0 

Ditto  Jamaica..  0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..  0 

Ditto  Eaat-India    0 

CnrEanU,Zamt....cwt..    5 

Elephants' Teeth 31 

■  -ScrivcHoea    SO 
Flax,  Riga ton  86 

Ditto  Petersborgh   ..  72 
Galls,  Turkey  . . . .  cw  t  •  •  1 1  11 
Geaeva,  Holl.  bond.  gal.    0    3 

Ditto,  English **9    6 

(sum  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt  9  10 
Hemp,  Riga ton  58    0 

Ditto  Petersburg*  . . . .  O  0 
Indigo  Caraccas  ..lb.      0  10 

Ditto  East  India  ....  0  7 
Iron  Briish  bars  •  •  ton.    12  10 

DittotSwedish  cc.m.d.  21     0 

Ditto  Swed-  2nd  sort  16  0 
Lead  io  pig. f od  0    0 

Ditto  red. •••'••     ton    0    0 

Ditto  white...... ton    0    ♦ 

logwood**** ton  8  10 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  6    0 

Mahogany ft.    0    1 

Oil,  Lucca ••  24 gal. jar   17    0 

Ditto  Florence,! chest  2  10 

Ditto  whale 32    0 

Ditto  spermaceti* -ton  66  0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  •  •  cwt.  0  11 
Raisins,  bloom  . . . .  cwt  0  0 
Rice,  Carolina  bond**- •  2  5 
feum,  Jamaica  bond  gal.  0    3 

Ditto  Leeward  Island  •  •  0  3 
Saltpetre,  East  India,  cwt.1  16 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  19 
811k,... raw,...  DHto...  1  16 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  ..0    0 

Ditto  ,  yellow-  3  12 

Tar,  Stockholm.... bar.    1    0 

Tin  in*  blocks cwt.     4  12 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0 

Ditto  Virginia    ••••••  0    0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.   9    0 

Whale-fins  (Grecnl)  ton  100    0, 

Wine: 
Red  Port,  bond  pipe  •  •  39    0 

Ditto  Lisbon 38    0 

Ditto  Madeira -60    0 

Ditto  Mountain 98    0 

Ditto  Calcsrella  0    O 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30    0 

J)titoClareV''"'*<--"26   9 


d.  £.  «.  d. 
0to2  10  0 
0      0    0 


0 
0 
0 
13 
11 
0 
8 


6  16 
1 
1 
1 
1 

U 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


20 
80 
73 
12 

0 

1 
10 

46 

O 

0 
13 
2*2  10 
17     0 


3  10 

2  8 

a  9 

3  13 
1  3 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
9  10 
0    0 


50 
44 
70 
33 
0 
66 
66 


Fire-office  Skate*,  «>e.  Feb. 
Canals.       £. 

Chesterfield    ....  Div.  51 102 

Corentry  ....  (Div.  441.)  . .     970 

Croydon 5 

Crinan 2 

Ellesmcre  and  Cbester(D.41.)    66 
Grand  Junction  ...(Div. 61.)..  250 

Grand  Surry   «.     52 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Div.  51. 100 

Huddersfield 12 

Kennett  and  Avon 22 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Div  10f.)325 

Lancaster Div.  11 26 

Oxford    Div.311 620 

Peakforest 63 

Stratford  &  Avon 10 

Thames  and  Mcdway   33 

Docks. 
Commercial ....  Div.  31.  10s.    63 

East  India Div.  71...  180 

London    Div.  31 81 

West  India  ....  Div.101.. . . .    196 
Insurance  Companies. 

Albion 500sh..£50pd.   48 

County •*...'.. — 

Eagle 505pd.  • 2 

Globe Div.  61. 130 

Hope 50  5pd 4 

Imperial  •  •••500  50pd.  •  •••     95 

London  Fire 27 

London  Ship  • •• •    91 

Royal  Exchange*  •  Div.  10  ..  859 

Rock 60..  2nd 4 

Union  Fire  Life. .  1001. 20 pd.     33 

Water  JVorkt. 

Grand  Junction .' 42 

London  Bridge ....  Div.  31.  10s.  52 

Manchester  and  Salford 36 

Portsmouth  aud  Farltugtou  501. 10 

Ditto  (New)  501.. . Div. 6 33 

South  London  •••••••*••••••  19 

West  Middlesex.- 190 45 

Bridges. 

Southwark 60 

Waterloo * ....  10 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  60  all  pd««35 
Ditto  New  do~40  ah. all  pd.  -..25 

Vauxball  Bonda,  97  pd. 98 

Literary  Institutions. 

London,  75gs 50 

Russel,  25gs.*« 13 

Surry,  30gs.   ••• 10 

Mines. 
British  Copper  Comp.  100  sh...— 
Becraktone  Lead  and  Silver. ...  16 

Butspill, 10  pd. — 

Great  Hewaa 15  pd 25 

Roads. 
Highgttte  Archway 4 

Miscellaneous, 

Auction  Mart • 21 

Five  ptr  cent.  City  Bonds 107 

Chelsea  10  sh. Div.  Div.  12  •  •  — 
Lon.  Cwmmer.  gale  Ram  In0p  34— 

Lou.)  Flour  Oomp.  14  pd 1 

East  London ••  1001. sh  ......  "- 

Gas  Llg^t  and  Coke  Company  75l 


21. 
s. 


10 
15 


£.  i. 


—   61- 


10  60  k- 

10 

10 

—  6   J 


10    -- 


5 


19     1   * 
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MCTEOROI/JGICAL  TABLE.  LONDON  MARKETS. 


Hi 

8  Fair 
0  Foggy 
0  Foggy 
7  Fair 
.  0  Cloudy 
2JW  6  Cloudy 
30,14   7  Fair 
*52   8  Fair 
>&8  7  Fair 
>46  4  Clnuoy 
#*\  6  Fair 
,49|  o  Foggy 
,45:  0  Foggy 
»S3!  9  Fair 
>26  9  Fair 
i«4   0  Foggy 
»08j  9  Fair 
29,77.10  Cloudy 
»88j  8  Fair 
>62j  0  Ttain 
>76.I5  Fair 
,84JI6  Fair 
30,17,13  Fair 
£9,99  13  Fair 
}05{  0  Rain 
,84  14  Fair 
30,27jl5  Fair 
29,38.23  Stormy 
,55.21  Fair 
,8020  Fair 
,50J18  Fair 

London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 

Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  ke.  lis.  9d.  to  20s« 

Africa,  2gs. 

Amelia  Island,  0a*.  to  Ogt. 

American  States,  2f  ##.  to  5«*. 

BeJ&st,  Cork,  Dublin,  20#.  ito  25s. 

Brazils,  2o*. 

Bamburgb,  &c.  tgt.  to  3^#. 

Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  30/. 

Canada 

Capeof  Good  Hope,  So*,  to  2|^».. 

Contantinople,  Smyrna,  &c.  2$*.  tofiOs. 

East-India  (Co.  ships)  Sgs. 

*  out  and  home,  6gt. 

France.  30o*. 

Gibraltar,  35  to 30#. 

Gottenburgfa,  3^*.  to  Age. 

Greenland,  out  and  home. 

Holland***,  to  50*. 

Honduras,  etcty*. 

Jamaica,  36s.  to  40s. 

Ueward  Islands,  25*.  to  30s. 

Madeira,  20s.  to  30s. 

Malta,  Italian  States,  Ac. 36s.  to  40s. 

Jartsinouth,  Falmouth,  Plymonth,  Ms.               Dec.  20..  8  0  0 

Alternate,  Sgs.                                                            g»  8  0  0 

«2^Fia^,OTtaiidhoiue,10^s.               Jan.    4/.'  8  0  0 

•^Uiolm^eUrabu^IU^&c.oVfctoSfs.l         11.,  g  0  0 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  weijh  171b.  6oz.  ..  ..4s  Od 

The  Half    ditto      ditto    8     11 2  0 

TheQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    5     1  0 

The  half   ditto     ditto    2    2f 0  0 

POTATOES. 

Kiduey 8    0  0  1  Ox  Nobles  ..700 

Championa..  7     0  0  |  Apple 7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2a  Od  to  3s    6d 

MEAT. 
Smilhfteld,  per  stone  of  86.  to  sink  the  Offal 


mut 
9.  d. 
6  4 
6    8 

5  ? 

6  4 


veal, 
s.  d. 

6  8 

7  Q 
7  6 
7    0 


pork 
s.  d. 
7  0 
7  0 
7  0 
6    8 


0  9 

0  0 

0  <| 

0  0 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordiuary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. .  •  1 03 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to,  30  lbs. 106 

Loaves, fine \ ,  ....  J20 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  11  lbs let 

COTTON  TWIST.  " 

Jan.  19.     Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40    3s.  2 

^ No.  120    7s.  9 

2d  quality,  No.     40    2s.  9d 

Discount— 15  a  22j  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  13s.  per  chald.  advance* 


Sunderland. 

Dec.   27.  ..  36s  0d  to  44  0 

Jan.       6.  ..  35s  3        42  6 

13.  . .  32s  6        42  6 

20.  ..  30s  6        40  6 


Newcastle. 
36s  04  to  45  0 
36s  6d      44  3 
32s  fid      44  3 
31s  9d      41  0 


LEATHER. 
Butts,  50  to  561b.  24  J  Calf  Skins  30  to 
Dressing  Hides  ..  31  [  451b.  per  doz.  42 
Crop  hides  for  cut,  2 1  }  Ditto  50  to  70 . .  — 
Flat  Ordinary  ..  16  |  Seals,  Large.. ..  100 
Soap;  yellow,  100s.;  mottled  112s.;  curd  116a 
Candles;  per  doz.  14s.  Od. ;  moulds  15s.  OcJ. 


Bilboa 

Amsterdam,  C.F 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.us.  2j 
Altooa  us.  2} 
Paris,  3o*.d. 
Ditto,  2  as. 
Madrid 
Cadiz 


Course  of  Exchange. 

Palermo,  per  oz  130d 

Leghorn 

Genoa 

Venice, 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio  Janeiro 

Dublin. 

Cork 


11-7 

11-4 

11-8 

33-9 

33-10 

23-50 

23  80 


40| 

40} 


Agio  Bank  of  Holland,  2  per  cent 


5i 
47, 
24-80 
42* 
58 
58 
65 
10 
10 


HAY  and  STRAW.— at  SMira field. 


Straw. 
£.  s.  d. 

2  14     0 

3  0    0 

2  16    0 

3  0    0 


Clover. 

£.s.d. 
9  9  0 
9  0  0 
9  0  0 
9    0    0 
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Price  of  STOCKS,  from  21st  December,  to  21th  January,  1819. 


1819 
Dec* 


,2  k 


23,   ~ 

23    - 


■' 


.'  . 


U_3 


7KU 

25jChH  [  tin  At  cloy 
tepherj 
77| 

m 

77*  8 


2(5  St  S 
2* 
2fH2C8 
30  267 
31268 


Jan, 


268 


5'£fi7 


7BJ 
77s     «■ 


Ep*p 
208  \ 
208 


2fit* 


6 

7 

8 

9 
11 
12 
13 

14  - 

15  260 

16  — 
IS    — 

l&ado 

20 
21 


hauy. 

?M 

78? 
78| 

fffl 

78§£ 

m 

7sf 

ill 


:1 


Shut 


n> 


7SI 


8J7714 
ffS 

nrN 

78     7^ 
W|  8j 

m 

9  \7Ki 


ft-; 

94: 


P4j 

04 

04 

,'*:■ 

BM 

95! 


05* 
AS* 

gel 

97 

07 

07 
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PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHILI. 


ABSTRACT 


or 


Mr.  BLAND'S  REPORT 

OH  THE  PRESEVT   STATE  OF   THE 

PROVINCE  OF  CtflLI, 

IV  SOUTrf  AMERICA  ; 

Lad  before  the  Congress  of  North 
Ameru*f  by  order  of  the  Pre$U 
dent,  November,  1818. 

Wei*  we  gave  in  our  last  Number 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Graham,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  by  him  laid 
before  die  Congress,  we  observed,  that 
it  was  one  of  three,  which  had  been 
procured  by  the  American  Government, 
«r  the  purpose  of  obtaining  correct 
and  official  information.  It  was  a  wise 
step  in  the  President  to  send  out  this 
Mission;  and  the  Agents  selected, 
appear  to  have  executed  the  charge 
entrusted  to  them,  with  great  fidelity 
and  diligence. 

Armed  at  Buenos-Ayres,  it  was 
evident  that  a  more  extensive  excur- 
sion than  was  possible  by  the  River 
Plate,  or  limited  to  the  provinces  ad- 
joining, via  not  only  desirable,  but 
wit  in  fret  necessary.    For,  although 
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that  city,  as  a  metropolis,  with  its  new 
Government,  might  be  for  the  moment' 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  yet  the 
resources  requisite  to  support  that 
prosperity,  must,  no  doubt,  be  drawn 
from  extensive  intercourse  with  the  in* 
terior;  and  from  distant  provinces. 
Among  these,  Chili  presented  itself, 
with  prominent  importance.  The  dis- 
position of  Chili,  then,  was  to  be 
ascertained ;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
of  the  American  Commissioners,  was  de- 
puted to  the  revolutionary  rulers,  who 
then  held  the  reins  of  Governmental 
power. 

The  entire  Report  of  this  gentleman, 
Mr  Bland,  has  not  been  published; 
and  indeed  it  is  so  long,  that  our  pages 
must  needs  be  content  with  an  abstract. 
That  service  has  been  performed  for  us 
by  an  American  pen ;  and  we  present 
it  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  reached 
our  hands.  We  give  it  somewhat  out 
of  its  proper  order,  because  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  known  concerning 
Chili,  that  is  worthy  of  confidence; 
and  because  we  hazarded"  a  slight  spe- 
culation on  the  duration  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  Buenos-Ayres  over 
Chili,  with  which  this  report  is  in  unison. 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  authenticate 
our  observations,  by  adducing  a  few 
facts,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
obvious- 
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Where  Nature  has  interposed  geo- 
graphical boundaries  to  countries,  and 
has  marked  those  countries  by  distinct 
and  permanent  characters,  though 
human  power  may  incidentally 
violate  the  limits,  and  extend  itself 
beyond  them,  in  spite  of  Nature,  yet 
the  violation  will  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Where  vast  oceans,  track- 
less deserts,  or  impassible  mountains, 
interpose  a  barrier,  they  will  continue 
to  perform  their  office,  though,  occa- 
sionally, they  may  be  overcome.  The 
adventurous  and  the  energetic  may 
encounter  their  difficulties  successfully; 
but,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  neither 
adventurous  nor  energetic ;  and  if  such 
be  the  disposition  of  a  certain  genera- 
tion, their  successors  are  sure  to  mani- 
fest other  qualities,  and  to  become 
quiescent  and  stationary. 

Mr.  Bland  travelled  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  to  Mendoza,  a  distance  of  about 
900  miles,  by  the  usual  road.  This 
station  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes;  but,  the  Andes,  themselves, 
are  shut  up  by  severe  frost,  during  four 
months  of  the  year;  and  are  at  all 
times  difficult  to  pass.  The  mules 
which  are  used  in  this  passage,  when 
experienced  in  it,  are  tolerably  safe; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
guides ;  but,  if  either  the  one  or  the 
other  be  new,  or  unaccustomed  to  the 
precipices,  and  chasms,  which  are 
of  tremendous  height  and  depth,  the 
danger  is  absolutely  terrific. '  From 
Buenos- Ayres  to  Mendoza,  is  a  con- 
tinued plain,  of  easy  ascent;  from 
Mendoza  to  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  is  little 
other  than  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  of  all  dimensions, 
and  forms. 

It  19  not  without  reason,  then,  that 
Mr.  Bland  agrees  with  us,  in  supposing, 
that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  or  rather  the  power  and 
influence  of  Buenos- Ayres  over  Chili, 
will  not  be  lasting.  And  if  this  actuating 
political  principle  be  not  lasting,  the 
commercial  connexion  will  certainly 
follow  its  fate.  A  passage  shut  up  for 
four,  months  in,  the  year,  a  passage  at 
all  times  extremely  difficult,  an4  sp 


constructed  by  nature,  as  to  be  defend- 
ed by  a  handful  of  troops,  which  mai 
bid  defiance  to  whole  armies,  commit! 
to  its  possessors  a  controuling  power 
that  no  supposeable  authority  wil 
be  able  to  overcome.  Mr.  Bland  think* 
this  connexion  is  at  present  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Chilians  ;  on  this  we 
give  no  opinion. 

The  estimate  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  to  imports,  furnished  by  this 
gentleman,  agrees  with  what  we  have 
stated :  he  reports  the  whole  at  about 
four  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  two 
millions  were  from  England*  And, 
indeed,  it  must  be  evident,  that  while 
the  seas  are  open,  our  countrymen  can 
offer  infinitely  the  best,  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  most  profitable  as- 
sortments of  goods.  The  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  is  now  so  greatly 
familiarized  to  our  intrepid  mariners, 
that  we  no  longer  shudder  at  the 
tempests  and  dangers  which  formerly 
distinguished  our  perusal  of  Lord 
Anson's  Voyage.  We  have  now,  also, 
possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  in  time,  may  afford  facilities,  by 
way  of  depot ,  at  least,  not  to  be  thought 
contemptible,  by  those  who  kkiow  how 
to  turn  them  to  advantage. 

While  the  exports  are  wheat,  flour, 
cordage,  tallow  and  beef,  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  North  America,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  very  greatly. 
These  are  commodities  which  America 
herself  furnishes ;  and  the  principle  of 
barter,  or  interchange,  does  not  seen 
to  be  very  applicable  to  such  com- 
merce. The  gold  of  this  country  is 
washed  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  valley 
of  Quillota,  which  for  several  feet  in 
depth,  is  intermixed  with  this  metal;! 
which  is  found  in  great  purity.  How  far 
the  supply  might  be  increased,  is  at  pre- 
sent uncertain :  but  considering  the  pre- 
mium borne  by  gold  in  Europe,  it  may 
become  of  consequence  to  the  province^ 
The  silver  mines  are  considered  as  being! 
very  rich :  and  the  Chilians  take  care 
to  report  their  Relief  that  the  mines  of 
Potosi,  in  Petu,  are  exhausted. 

The  most  extraordinary  particular  of 
the  whole.,  is,  thai  this  same  valley  «l 
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Qniflota  is  abundantly  productive  of 
corn,  hemp,  and  cordage,  of  the  finest 
qualities;  which  are  generally  trans- 
ported on  mules  to  Valparaiso,  from 
whence  it  is  distant  about  thirty  miles. 
Fruit  trees,  of  every  description,  flourish 
also  in  this  valley;  and  they  derive 
much  of  their  fertility  and  excellence 
from  the  practice  of  irrigation ;  trenches 
being  cut  to  every  tree  (or,  the  trees 
bang  planted  in  trenches)  which  are 
kept  constantly  moist,  throughout  the 
dry  season.  This  advantage  gives  them 
an  incontestible  superiority.  The  valley 
of  Quillota  is  situated  between  St.  Jago 
and  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  which  is  the 
general  port  to  the  whole  province.  It 
is  rendered  the  more  striking  in  point 
of  appearance,  by  the  contrast  of  the 
sterile  mountains  around  it. 

But,  the  province  of  Chili  has  a 
natural  connexion  with  another  pro- 
vince, that  in  spite  of  apparent  obstacles 
will  long  continue  to  operate.  Peru  is 
destitute  of  those  articles,  corn,  hemp, 
and  cordage,  in  which  Chili  abounds  : 
insomuch,  that  during  certain  periods 
of  enmity,  between  the  two  provinces, 
corn  was  sold  in  Peru  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  dollars  the  (English)  bushel. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  Chili  is 
equally  destitute  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
the  thousand  tt  cetera*  y  which  contri- 
bute to  the  enjoyments  of  social  life : 
Six  or  seven  shillings  was  at  that  time 
no  unusual  price  for  a  pound  of  sugar, 
or  of  coffee.  While  the  same  authori- 
ty was  paramount  over  both  provinces, 
this  intercourse  was  mutually  bene- 
ficial; and,  should  they  once  more 
combine  their  respective  interests,  this 
commerce  will  resume  its  former  ac- 
tivity, and  become  the  source  of  equal 
gratification  to  both. 

Very  different  are  the  sentiments 
which  breathe  in  Mr.  Bland's  Report, 
on  the  disposition  of  ChilL  He  de- 
scribes an  intervening  desert  of  upwards 
of  300  miles  extent,  as  affording  a  pro- 
tection to  the  Chilians  from  any  inva- 
sion by  knd  from  Peru ;— -and  doubt- 
kss,  this  tame  desert  affords  a  protec- 
tion to  the  Peruvians  from  any  invasion 
by  hmd  from  Chili.—"  A  superior 


naval  force,  says  Mr.  B.,  is  indispensa* 
ble  to  enable  the  Chilians  to  invade 
Peru ;  for  the  desert  of  Attacama  pre- 
vents them  from  marching  thither  by 
land."  Such  are  the  attendants  on 
revolutionary  movements !  Nothing  but 
marchings,  and  invasions.  It  is  not 
enough  that  Buenos-Ayres  should 
change  its  masters,  but  Chili,  also, 
shall  be  assisted  with  two  thousand 
negroes  and  other  forces,  to  establish 
new  authorities  :  nor  is  it  enough  that 
Chili  shall  establish  new  authorities, 
Peru,  also,  must  be  invaded.  At  the 
present  moment,  Peru,  it  is  presumed, 
affords  the  greatest  proportion  of 
resources  in  shipping  and  sailors :— the 
disposition  of  the  people  is  another 
question. 

But,  before  Pern  be  invaded,  it 
should  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  Chili 
to  see  that  all  is  well  at  home.  Mr.  B. 
informs  us,  that  taking  the  population 
of  Chili  at  1,200,000,  one  third  of  this 
population  is  adverse  to  "  the  Patriots,9 
and  still  retains  sentiments  of  loyalty. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  very  safe 
for  any  considerable  force  to  be  de- 
tached against  Peru,  or  any  where  else 
out  of  the  country,  lest  this  party  should 
take  the  advantage,  and  obtain  the  so* 
periority. 

For,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that 
the  new  authorities  of  Chili,  should' 
under-estimate  the  strength  of  their 
adherents  ;  and  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprized  to  learn,  that  the  true  pro- 
portion of  opinions  was  much  nearer 
to  numerical  equality. 

A  much  more  pressing  danger,  to 
Chili,  is  that  arising  from  the  parties 
which  have  alternately  risen  to  power 
and  sunk  to  bondage,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  revolving  years.  These 
rival  parties,  the  Carreras,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Lorrains,  (called  also,  we 
believe,  the  Roses)  on  the  other,  not 
only  suffered  their  animosities  to  rise 
to  counteraction  and  broils,  but  went 
so  far  as  to  cut  each  other  to  nieces  in 
set  battles:  insomuch  that  they  lost 
sight  of  their  common  enemy,  the  , 
Spanish  Royalists,  and  suffered  their' 
adversaries  to  invade  their  country, 
G2 
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before  the  unnatural  delirium  had  sub- 
aided.  There  are  those  who  go  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  at  the  Battle  of  Ran- 
cagua,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bland,  the 
young  Carreras,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  had  not  sufficient  compunc- 
tion at  the  destruction  of  his  rivals  by 
the  Spanish  bayonet,  (though  it  cost 
the  loss  of  the  battle)  to  step  forward 
to  their  relief  from  the  ruin  that  sur- 
rounded them.  If  this  single  fact  be 
truly  stated,  it  speaks  more  than 
volumes  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  Chili, 
which  ever  be  the  party  that  holds  the 
reins  of  Government.  It  agrees  with 
Mr.  Bland's  observation,  that  the  Lor- 
rains,  when  in  power,  had  sacrificed 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Carreras,  under  judicial  forms,  to  gra- 
tify the  vengeance  of  the  reigning 
faction. 

The  amount  of  the  population  is 
oertainly  stated  at  the  highest  in  the 
official  communication  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Chili  to  Mr.  Bland.  The 
amount  of  the  army,  if  well  disposed, 
well  appointed,  and  well  disciplined 
fighting  men,  are  referred  to,  is  taken 
much  beyond  the  highest,  even  at  the 
medium  intended  to  be  adopted.  The 
Spanish  force  by  which  the  Chilians 
were  overcome,  answered  but  little  to 
our  ideas  of  regular  troops;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  their 
opponents  had  any  advantage  over 
them,  in  these  respects.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  resources  of  the  Chi- 
lians have  since  been  so  ample,  as  to 
place  the  question  of  their  power  to 
make  better  provision  for  their  army, 
beyond  all  doubt,  or  suspicion. 

On  the  contrary,  the  poverty  of  the 
Government  is  acknowledged :  it  has 
prompted  the  rulers  to  lay  hands  on 
the  property  of  the  Church :  that  this 
property  was  enormous,  we  have  reason 
to  believe ;  nor  are  reasons  wanting  to 
persuade  us,  that  it  was  but  too  often 
diverted  from  purposes  professedly 
pious,  to  the  promotion  of  dissoluteness 
and  cross  immoralities.  A  late 
English  traveller,  who  visited  both 
Lima  and  St  Jago,  affirms  that  the 
most  respectable  authority  (to  which  he 


might  have  added,  public  report)  de- 
scribes the  monks  and  nuns   of    the 
several  religious  houses,  as  living  the 
most    profligate  and    licentious     lives 
possible.      Our    readers    have '   see  a 
(Comp.  Lit.  Pan.  'N.  S.  Vol.  V.   p. 
556.)  an  instance  of  similar  imputations 
on  the  Clergy  of  Brazil,  in  the  travels 
of  M.  Koster;   whose   work    affords 
others  to  the  same  purpose.     Nor  is 
the  language  of   Dr.   Robertson    too 
harsh,  when  speaking  of  the  priests  in 
these  countries,  he  says,  "  the  giddy, 
the  profligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom 
the  rigid  discipline  of    a  convent  is 
intolerable,    consider    a    mission     to 
America,  as  a  relief  from  mortification 
and  bondage.    There  they  soon  obtain 
some  parochial  charge ;    and  by  their 
situation,  far  removed  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  their  monastic  superiors,  and 
exempt  by  their  character,   from    the 
jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan,  they  are 
hardly  subject  to  control.     According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  most  zealous 
Catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy 
in  the   Spanish  settlements,*  are  not 
only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming 
their  profession,  but  regardless  of  that 
external  decorum  and  respect,  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  preserve  a 
semblance  of  worth,  where  the  reality 
is  wanting.     Secure  of  impunity,  some 
regulars,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of 
poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce, 
and  are  so  rapaciously  eager  in  amassing 
wealth,  that  they  become    the    most 
grievous    oppressors    of   the  Indians, 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  pro- 
tected.    Others  with  no  less  flagrant 
violation  of   their    vow    of    chastity, 
indulge  with  little  disguise  in  the  most 
dissolute  licentiousness." 

Things  are  not  mended,  since  the 
days  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Robertson ; 
and  revolutionary  times  are,  of  all 
others,  the  least  adapted  to  efficient 
improvement  of  morals,  professional  or 
popular.  We  cannot  wonder,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bland,  neither  monks 
nor  nuns,  have  been  treated  with  much 
ceremony ;  but,  we  do  not  observe  that 
any  better  materials  for  building  up 
truly  religious  houses!  are  put  in  their 
place. 
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If  the  happiness  of  a  people  be  not 
promoted  by  change  in  their  govern- 
ment, of  what  advantage  is  such  a 
change  ?  and  how  can  public  happiness 
be  promoted,  when  morals  are  dissolute 
ana  religion  is  debased  ?  We  hinted, 
in  our  last,  at  "the  consideration  due  to 
these  subjects;  and  whatever  turn 
affairs  may  take,  we  should  be  glad  to 
think  that  these  humble  observations 
had  fallen  into  hands  capable  of  realizing 
their  spirit,  and  disposed  to  organize 
their  intention. 

We  conclude  these  slight  suggestions 
by  hinting,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  O'Higgins  would  fail  to  put 
the  best  possible  face  on  things  under 
his  government,  when  conversing  with 
the  agent  of  a  foreign  power,  which  it 
was  evidently  his  iuterest,  and  beyond 
question  his  wish  and  endeavour  to 
to  conciliate.  He  would,  naturally,  do 
his  utmost  to  maintain  a  respectable 
attitude. 

Mr.  Bland  appears  to  have  reported 
with  sufficient  fairness  and  impartiality. 
We  have  added  a  few  additional  parti- 
cilars,  derived  from  such  sources  of 
information  as  have  reached  our  hands. 
Not  to  be  mistaken,  in  some  things,  in 
reference  to  countries  so  distant,  and 
so  different  from  our  own,  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  And'  to  form  an 
opinion  on. such  slender  materials,  is 
often  more  likely  to  mislead  those  who 
confide  in  it,  than  the  frank  acknow- 
ledgement of  having  hitherto  formed 
no  opinion  at  all.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive, in  spite  of  the  boastings  of  their 
agents,  that  the  revolutionists  are  won- 
derfully strong ;  but,  we  perceive,  clear- 
ly, and  we  presume,  that  others  must 
perceive  it,  too,  that  the  mother 
country  is  wonderfully  weak ;  that  her 
interests,  if  they  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely abandoned,  require  a  support 
which  can  only  be  rendered  at  a  pro- 
digious, in  fact,  at  an  unprecedented 
expence. 

That  literature  should  obtain  coun- 
tenance amid  the  din  of  arms  and 
national  conflict,  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  tthe  power  of  literature  in' 
w1%ptiring  and  guiding   opinion  has 


been  found,  of  late  years,  so  great, 
that  no  practised  politician  will  despise 
it.  The  press  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  into  Qhili,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution ;  the'  birth  of 
one,  was  the  birth  of  the  other.  But, 
the  press  is  not  free:  each  party,  when 
in  power,  published  according  to  its 
heart's  desire,  and  nothing  but  senti- 
ments, or  communications  which  suited 
its  party  purposes;  other  printing 
presses  were  not  saleable  articles ;  and 
the  American  speculators  in  the  com- 
modity missed  then:  object.  Books 
are  of  little  value  where  readers  are 
few :  nevertheless,  this  introduction  of 
the  means  of  access  to  the  human  mind, 
will  have  its  consequences ;  and  here- 
after Chili  may  become  respectable 
as  a  seat  of  general  literature. 

Our  readers  will  remark  for  them- 
selves a  variety  of  minor  particulars, 
on  which  we  cannot  now  dilate.  They 
have  their  importance;  and  eventually 
may  become  of  great  political  moment* 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
interest  the  chief  and  long  established 
families  in  this  Spanish  settlement, 
take  in  the  actual  state  of  things ;  nor 
can  we  draw  auguries  as  to  their 
permanence,  while  it  is  acknowledged 
that  rival  factions  have  so  bitterly  con- 
tended for  the  sovereignty.  The  fac- 
tion now  depressed,  may  possibly  re- 
cover strength;  and  that  now  in  autho- 
rity, unless  supported  by  the  general 
voice,  may  find  its  sway  nit  away  from 
before  its  eyes,  like  a  phantom.  We 
are,  however,  bound  to  make  our  ac- 
knowledgments to  Mr.  Bland,  for  his 
instructive  Report,  and  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  favoured  the  public  with  the 
following  able  abridgment  of  it. 

ABSTRACT 

op 

Mr.  Bland's  Report  concerning  OUR* 

Mr.  Bland  was,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tioui  from  the  President,  left  by  bit  col- 
league*, Mr.  Rodney,  and  Mr.-  Graham,  at 
Buenos- Ay  res;  whence,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1818,  he  departed  for  Chili,  and  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month  arrived  at  Mondosa,  oa 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  having  travelled, 
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by  the  way  of  tbc  postfoeA  a  distance  of 
•boat  000  miles.  He  left  Mendozs  on  the 
90th  of  April,  and,  crossing  the  Andes, 
reached  Santiago  do  Chili  on  the  5th  of  Ma? ; 
the  whole  ronte  being ,  perhaps,  aboot  1,200 
miles.  At  this  Utter  place  Mr.  Bland  pre- 
sented himself  to  Don  Antouio  Jose  Irisarri, 
Secretary  of  State,  through  whom  he  obtained 
an  interview  with  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins, 
tbe  Supreme  Director  of.  Chili.  He  was 
received  with  much  cordiality  by  the  Director, 
with  whom  he  had,  at  different  times,  very 
interesting  conversations,  touching  the  pre- 
sent and  future  probable  condition  of  Chili, 
sad  the  friendly  sentiments  which  the  United 
States  entertained  towards  that  country. 

Io  the  several  interviews  which  Mr.  Bland 
bad  with  tbe  Supreme  Director,  be  repre- 
sented to  him  the  good  disposition  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cherished  towards  tbe  independent  authori- 
ties of  Chili,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
esgaged ;  tbe  sympathy  which  the  free  citi- 
zens of  North  America  felt  for  tbe  sufferings 
of  those  who  were  contending  for  liberty  and 
emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  Old  Spain  io 
tbe  southern  part  of  the  American  continent; 
and  portrayed  to  him  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  by  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  Congress. 

To  t hese  observations  O*  Hi  ggins  answered, 
that  be  was  not  insensible  to  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States $  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  institute  a  free  government  as  soon  as 
ChiK  was  entirely  freed  of  her  enemies,  and 
sufficiently  tranquillized  for  the  purpose; 
bait  that  tbe  present  moment  was  inau- 
spicious for  the  commencement  of  so  great  a 
work  ;  that  in  times  of  public  peril  the 
presence  of  a  Congress  had  been  found  ex 
tremely  pernicious  j  that  Mexico  had  been 
lost  by  a  Congress  *%  that  tbe  Congress  of  Ve- 
nezuela once  lost  that  country;  and  that 
Buenos-Ayres  had  been  endangered  by  a 
Congress:  lately,  indeed,  he  admitted,  the 
bitter  had  learnt  to  act  in  more  concert,  and 
with  greater  propriety 

Tbe  Supreme  Director  having  intimated 
that  it  was  expected  the  United  States  wovid 
recognize  the  independence  of  Chili,  and  that 
the  Chilians  would  grant  special  favours  io 
commerce  to  the  nation  (and  it  would  be 
gratifying  if  tbe  United  States  should  be  the 
nation)  first  making  such  recognition, 
Mr.  Bland  replied,  that  the  single  object  of 
bis  mission  was  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
true  posture  of  affairs  in  Chili ;  that  the 
United  States  would  be  thankful  for  any 
favours  of  the  kind,  but  that  they  did  not 
ask  for  them  ;  that  all  they  desired  was  to 
be  put  on  a  footing  with  other  nations,  and 
were  willing  to  rely,  as  to  any  advantages  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  on  tbe  skill  and 
industry  of  their  merchants  and  seamen  | 
that  he  bad  repaired  to  Santiago  in  order  to 
procure,  ttBOn  the  spot,  accurate  knowledge 


of  tbe  country,  of  its  institutions,  nnd  of  tU 
capacities  in  peace  and  war  j  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  only  wished  to  see 
its  way  clearly,  and  would  make  no  improper 
use  of  this  information;  and  that  any  parti- 
culars communicated  to  him  from  authority 
might  be  considered  as  confidential,  or  other- 
wise, just  as  the  Supreme  Director  might 
deem  proper. 

The  Supreme  Director,  (VHiggios,  ad- 
mitted tbe  propriety  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  might  act  intelligently  with 
regard  to  South  American  affaire,  and  told 
Mr.  Bland  that  he  would  cause  an  official 
statement  to  be  made  out  respecting  tbe  con- 
dition and  resources  of  Chill,  and  placed  in 
his  hands  for  that  purpose ;  which  promise 
the  Supreme  Director  complied  with. 

During  the  intercourse  between  Mr.  Bland 
and  O'Higgins,  the  former  explained  to  tba 
latter  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  seizure  of  Amelia  Island,  and  in 
driving  the  banditti  from  Galveston;  and 
told  him,  that  the  freebooters  who  bad  been 
forced  from  those  places  were  not  the  only 
armed  vessels  whose  officers  and  crews  bad 
interrupted  the  lawful  commerce  of  tbe 
United  States,  for  that  some  of  the  privateers 
cruising  under  regular  Patriot  commissions 
had  committed  depredations  upon  their  trade; 
that  the  United  States  would,  at  all  hazard*, 
defend  the  fair  traffic  of  her  citizens  ;  aod 
that  they  would  do  so  even  against  tbe 
Chilians,  however  painful  it  might  be  to 
crush  in  the  grim  a  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  people,  and  which  promised 
to  be  in  the  sequel  fruitful  of  benefits  to  them 
both. 

O'Higgins  did  not  even  know  where 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston  ware  sit  oat ed, 
until  Mr.  Bland  explained  the  positions  to 
him.  He  decidedly  approved  of  the  cooduct 
of  the  President  in  driving  off  the  pirates 
from  thence,  inasmuch  aa  it  tended  to  pre- 
serve tbe  character  of  the  Patriot  cause 
from  imputations  of  an  injurious  nature:  be 
had  heard  of  outrages  .committed  by  private 
srmed  vessels  sailing  under  some  of  tbe  inde- 
pendent flags  *  of  Softth  America;  hut  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  behaviour  of 
the  vessels  acting  under  commissions  from 
plber  states,  no  charge  of  the  kind  could 
justly  be  brought  against  the  Chilians  ;  that 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  fishing- 
boats,  it  was  not  uutil  very  lately  that  the 
Government  of  Chili  had  aay  vessela  of  war 
under  its  control;  and  that  he  bad  taken 
great  care,  by  giving  proper  instructions,  and 
by  placing  suitable  superintending  officers  on 
board,  to  prevent  any  departure  from  tbe 
rales  of  naval  warfare  prescribed  by  tbe  law 
of  uations. 

In  one  of  tbe  conversations  which  took 
place,  Mr.  Bland  told  the  Supreme  Director, 
that  when  be  was  at  Rio  Jnneiso  (where,  it 
will    ba   recollected,    tbe    com    ' 
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torched,  011  tMb  way  to  Bucw*Ay*es,)  he 
barf  knt  thrmagb  Mr.  Sumter,  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Spanish 
Minister  resident  there,  that  Greet  Britain 
had  beeo  i educed  to  take  an  active  part  in 
savour  of  Old  Spain,  and  had  influenced  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  of  Ma  rope  to  interpose  for 
the  adjustment  of  differences  between  her 
and  her  colonies  ;  and  that  the  plan  of  ad- 
jastaaeot  was  to  be  something  like  that  which 
had  been)  tbraaerty  rejected  by  the  Cortes, 
sad  satjrlt  be  roared  in  a  work  that  bad  beeo 
pebhsheri  in  England,  entitled,  *  An  Outline 
of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America.'* 

At  first  O'Higgins  did  not  believe  in  the 
tmth  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Bland 
had  received  ;  he  said  that  the  British  would 
hardly  do  so,  as  they  wanted  the  commerce 
of  Spanish  America:  but  shortly  after,  meet- 
ing with  him  again,  the  Supreme  Director 
said  he  was  then  convinced  of  it  ;  for  he  had 
seen  Capt.  Shirriff,  of  the  British  frigate 
Jndremaeke,  in  Santiago,  who  had  told  him 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  papers  on  the 
fehject,  with  which  he  was  going  to  Lima,  in 
Pern.  O'Higgins  further  remarked,  that  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  South  Americans, 
short  of  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde 
pendente*  would  be  fruitless  ;  and  that  a 
return  to  allegiance  under  the  government  of 
Ota  Sauna  was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  9th  July  MY.  Bland,  having  re- 
ceived the  statistical  information  which  the 
Supreme  Director  bad  promised  him,  took 
leave  of  him  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Irisarri.  OTTiggf  ns  expressed  his  intention 
of  writing  a  letter  to  the  President ;  but 
whether  he  did  so  or  not,  Mr.  Bland  had  not 
distinctly  related. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Mr.  Bland  left  San- 
tiago  de  Chili ;  on  the  llth  he  arrived  at 
Tatparaiso;  and  on  the  15th  of  July  he 
sailed  thence  in  the  brig  Jmerica,  Captain 
Daniel  Rem,  and  arrived,  by  the  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1818. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Bland's  communiea- 
hoas  with  the  Supreme  Director  forms  but 
a  ssnel!  portion  of  his  Report  concerning 
Chili.  He  furnishes  ■  in*  addition  a  very 
copious  description  of  that  region  of  our 
hemisphere,  in  which  he  now  and  then  lets 
his  fewcy  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
Bat.  from  the  mass  of  pages  which  be  haa 
written,  circumstances  of  ar  highly  interesting 
complexion  may  be  selected. 

From  Mr.  Bland's  account,  it  would  seem 
that  Chili  is  a  country  (excluding  the  Ma- 
gellanic tract,  or  New  Chili)  of  about  1,000 
miles  is  extent  on  the  sea  coast  ;  that  it  has 
r  excellent  ports  convenient  for  foreign 
t'9  that  it  is  a  country  fruitful  in  grain, 
wine,  sad  oil,  and  productive  in  gold,  silver, 
1  tin* ;  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
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1,300,000  souls  y  drat 


800,000  of  these  are  under  the  dtttras*Jou  of 
the  Patriots,  the  remainder  being  under  t*m 
jurisdiction  of  the  Royalists  -,  that  there  as* 
about  60,000  Indian  slaves  in  all  CbtK; 
and  but  rery  few  slaves  of  the  African  race. 
All  the  mechanical  arts  and  agriculture  are 
in  a  rude  state,  and  the  roads  and  pathways 
in  a  neglected  condition.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  the  metaje  already  men- 
tioned, together  with  wheat,  flour,  hemp, 
cordage,  hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  veewnss* 
gusuaca,  chinchilla  skins,  figs,  raisins;  Ac* 
Of  4,000,000  of  dollars'  worth  of  imports,  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  two  millions  in  vatao 
were  from  England,,  one  from  the  United 
States,  and  one  from  Buenos- A  yrea.  The 
articles  furnished  from  the  United  States  are 
chiefly  tobacco,  Windsor  cbaiis,  saddlery  and 
furniture.  Of  European  commodities,  Mr. 
Bland  thinks  the  manufactures  of  France 
aud  Germany  are  preferred.  The  stocks  of 
cattle  are  numerous  and  fine  ;  the  horses  are 
active,  spirited,  serviceable,  and  cheap  ;  but 
the  mules  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden* 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Chili  are  different  in 
different  places  :  from  the  Straits  of  Cbacao 
to  the  river  Biobio  it  is  woody,  fertile,  and 
salubrious,  and  i»  inhabited  by  the  Arauca- 
nians,  or  natives  j  from  the  Biobio  to  the 
river  Maule,  the  country  is  the  same,  but  the 
population  is  Spanish  ^  from  the  Maule  to 
the  Aconcagua,  still  fertile,  but  no  forests  : 
from  the  valley  of  Aconcagua  the  mine 
country  presents  itself,  which  is  less  fruitful 
oo  the  surface :  after  the  mine  country,  the 
dreary  desert  of  Atacama,  upwards  of  300 
miles  extent,  affords  a  protection  to  the  Cbi 
Hans  from  any  iuvasion  by  land  from  Peru. 
From  the  Straits  of  Cbacao  to  the  river 
Maule,  it  rains  at  aay  season  ;  at  Santiago  di 
Chili  there  is  uo  rain  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  j  and  beyond  Capiapo  raius  are  hardly 
known.  Mr.  Bland  divides  the  country  iuto 
two  regions — the  one  variable  and  humid, 
and  the  other  invariable  and  dry.  r*uel,  in 
some  parts,  is  scarce  ;  but  it  is  said  there  is 
plenty  of  pit-coal  ou  the  bauks  of  the  Biobio, 
near  Conception.  The  Archipelago  of 
Ancnd,  or  Chiloe,  contains  47  Mauds' ;  it  is* 
considerable  fishery,  and  will  be  a  nursery  far* 
seamen.  There  are  only  three  carriage  roads 
in  all  Chili.  The  fertile  part  ef  the  soil  if 
situated  in  valleys,  surrounded  for  the  roost 
part  by  hills  and  mountains  j  and  the  inhav 
bitants  of  these  valleys  communicate  with 
each  other  principally  by  mule  paths. 
Mr.  Bland  describes  the  people  generally  ar 
being  "  mild,  amiable,  brave,  and  uoinfbru> 
ed."  Santiago  is  the  capital,  .and  contains 
about  40,000  souls,  The  Royalists  have 
possession  of  Penco,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
trict around  Conception,  which  is  their 
stroug  hold  ;  they  retain,  also,  Valdivia  and 
Chiloe.  The  patriot  army,  at  a  medium,, 
(for  Mr.  Irisarri  and  Mr 4  Blaud  differ  on 
this  point)  is  about  6,000  strong,  2,000  of 
which  are  negroeufrom  Buenos- A  yres  $  there, 
are  ii»CM«aw  officers  in  it,  however,  abo**> 
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the  rat*  of  Captain,  with  the  exception  of 
O'HWgins,  who  to  ft  Brigadier  ante  San 
Martin,  and  Colonel  Raymoo  Freyere.  The 
navy  consists  of  but  three  or  lour  indifferent 
vessels,  but  would  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  new  ships  of  war,  to  be  called 
San  Martin,  and  Chacabuco,  built  at  New 
York,  and  for  which  purpose  Messrs.  Agoirre 
and  Gomez  were,  a  considerable  tine  since, 
sent  to  the  United  States  from  Buenos-Ayres 
with  money.  A  superior  naval  force  is  indis- 
pensable to  enable  the  Chilians  to  invade 
Fern,  for  the  desert  of  Atacama  prevents 
them  from  marching  thither  by  land.  The 
Chilians  have  no  seamen  of  their  own. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  in  Chili 
Is  derived  from  duties  an  imports  and  exports; 
from  an  excise  which  is  laid  upon  almost 
every  thins;  that  is  sold  j  from  a  direct  tax, 
the  mines,  papal  bulls,  printed  indulgences 
for  the  living  and.  the  dead*  a  crusade  tax, 
tithes,  forfeited  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  from  confiscated 
estates  of  the  enemies  of  the  Patriot  cause. 
The  officers  of  the  customs  and  the  judges 
of  the  commercial  courts  receive  no  regular 
salaries,  and  a  duty  is  imposed 'on  merchan- 
dise to  compensate  them ;  in  addition,  traders 
quicken  their  exertions  by  presents  or  bribes. 
Tberelare  10,000  monks  and  nuns  in  the 
country.  The  church  holds  one-third  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  state.  The  chnrcb 
lands  are  farmed  out  to  tenants,  who  let 
them  again  to  under  tenants,  and  these  last 
work  them  with  slaves  :  thus  three  sets  of 
idlera  are  supported  upon  the  product  of  the 
industry  of  the  labouring  class.  In  addition 
to  their  landed  estates,  the  religiotfs  institu- 
tions have  what  are  called  their  centos,  or 
money  lent  out  at  an  interest  of  fivefper  cent 
per  annum,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  Besides  their  share  of  the  tithes, 
which  the  state  still  permits  them  to 
draw,  the  clergy  have  the  anuats,  or  first 
fruits,  which  yield  to  each  curate  between 
two  and  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  government  of  Chili,  it  seems,  is 
needy,  and  has  made  some  progress  towards 
laying*  hands  on  the  enormous  property  of 
the  priests.  Indeed  neither  monks  nor  nuns, 
according  to  Mr.  Bland,  are  treated  with 
much  ceremony ;  some  of  the  former  have 
been  turned  out  of  their  dwelling-places, 
which  have  been  occupied  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  some  of  them  have  been  tried  for 
treasonable  practices. 

The  moat  immediately  interesting  -  part  of 
the  Report  is  that  which  gives  the  history  of 
the  Chilian  Revolution,  and  the  change  pf 
parties  among  the  Patriots.  There  have,  it 
appears,  been  two  powerful  factions  in  that 
country  of  the  revolutionists  themselves. 
At  the  bead  of  one  were  the  Carreras ;  the 
Lamms  formed  the  other,  with  0*Higgins 
at  their  head.  At  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test for  independence,  the  Carrera  faction 
smmUed.    If  would  seem,  however,  this 
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party  did  not  manage  afteirsl*  a  , 
manner)  for  at  the  battle  of 
against  the  Royalists,  fought  on  the  id  of 
October,  1814,  the  Patriots  were  entirety  de- 
feated, and  fled  over  the  Andes.  They  were 
rallied  at  Mendoza  bySau  Martin,  who  iden- 
tified himself  wit  h  the  Larrain  faction  ;  and, 
having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  2,000 
negroes  from  Bueuos-Ayres.  crossed  the 
mountains,  and*  on  the  12th  February,  1810, 
fought  the  battle  of  Chaeabueo,  defeated  the 
Royalists,  and  took  tueir  commander,  Marco, 
prisoner.  This  may  be  called  the  second 
epoch  of  the  revolution  in  Chili.  The 
Carrera  party  was,  of  course,  put  down,  and 
the  Larrains,  with  O'Higgins  as  chief,  con- 
firmed themselves  in  power  by  the  victory  of 
Mapu,  obtained  on  the  5th  April,  1M8. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Luteins 
that  they  seised  this  moment  of  success  lo 
put  to  death  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Carreras.  They  were  sacrificed  uader 
judicial  forms,  and  on  the  pretext  of  treason. 
Their  execution  was  a  foul  and  bloody 
murder,  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the 
reigning  faction. 

The  closest  intimacy  subsists  between  the 
Governments  of  Chili  and  Buenos-Ayres. 
O'Higgins  told  Mr.  Bland,  that  there  was 
nothing  which  Buenos-Ayres  could  ask  of 
Chili  that  would  not  be  granted  ;  end  that 
Buenos-Ayres  would  act  in  like  manner 
towards  Chili.  All  the  Inhabitants  of 
Buenos-Ayres  ere  naturalised  citizens  of 
Chili.  The  Supreme  Director,  by  wsy  of 
characterising  the  intimacy,  said  they  were 
as  two  bodies  actuated  by  one  soul.  Mr. 
Bland  thinks,  however,  that  this  connexion 
is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Chilians,  ssd 
conceives  that  it  will  not  be  laatin:. 

Under  the  faction  of  the  Carreras,  st  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  press, 
for  the  first  time,  was  introduced  into  Chili. 
Before  that  period  all  hooks  and  paper*, 
prior  to  tbeir  entrance  into  the  country, 
were  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition  in  Spain  or  at  Lima.  The  asme 
of  the  first  paper  was  the  Aurora.  It  wss 
printed  weekly,  at  a  printing-office  sent  frsai 
New  York,  and  managed  by  three citisens  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  edited  by  Camilis 
Henrioues,  now  of  Buenos-Ayres.  The  op- 
posite party  also  published  a  paper,  which 
they  called  the  Aurora.  It  was  edited  hy 
Irisarri ;  but  at  this  time  there  are  fear 
weekly  papers  issued  at  Santiago :  and  boss 
are  published  any  where  else  in  Chili;  their 
names  are  the  Ministerial  GatctU,  which  u 
the  acknowledged  paper  of  the  Governmeot, 
El  Argos,  El  Duendc,  *ud  El  S*l.  Theysrs 
all  printed  at  the  same  press,  and  edited  hy 
clerks  and  officers  of  the  Government.  Two 
other  printing-presses  had  been  carried  there 
for  sale,  but  tbey  were  not  saleable  articles* 
Newspapers  and  pamphlets  are  centered 
free  of  postage!  and  books  are  imported  m 
of  duty. 
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aasy  raeoifect  that,  after  the 
tattle  «f  Mnypa,  the  Viceroy  of  Perm  m 
dssinMss  of  enecthsg  an  exchange  •"  prisoners, 
aad  seat  on  board  the  United  States9  sloop  of 
var  Oafaris,  Captain  Biddle,  from  Lima,  aa 
officer  to  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  for  the 
paipoee.  It  turned  out,  however,  on  iuves- 
tigatioo,  that  the  Royalists  had  a  few  or  no 
Chilian  prisoners;  that  those  which  they  for- 
merly  had,  baring  been  confined  in  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe, 
were  released  by  the  Patriots  after  the  battle 
of  Chacabaco.  The  Patriots,  on  the  con- 
trary, bad  abont  8,000  Royalist  prisoners, 
and  wore  willing  they  shonld  be  exchanged 
for  any  prisoners  which  the  Royalists  held 
btloufins;  to  Boeaos-Ayres ;  hot,  owing  to 
ssmecowtempt  manifested  in  relation  to  the 
Patriot  Mtboritiesj   no  cartel  was  agreed 


Incidentally  speaking  of  Pern,  Mr.  Bland 
says,  that  ooe-third>f  the  population  of  that 
coaotry  are  whites  of  anmixed  blood,  and  two- 
thirds  are  mulattoes  and  negroes ;  the  latter, 
ia  geaeral,  aa  Well  informed  as  the  whites. 


Ohservmtions  on  Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence, and  the  Reformation  of  Cri- 
minals; with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  latest  Reports  of  the  State 
Prisons  or  Penitentiaries  of  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Massachusetts; 
and  other  Documents.  By  William 
Roocoe,  Esq.  8vo.  9s.  Cadell  and 
Davies,  London,  1819. 

That  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  is 
ia  a  state  that  imperiously  calls  tor  revi- 
sion, is  a  fact,  which  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned,  to  be  universally  admitted. 
"  Sanguinary  statutes*  operative  only  in 
deforming  our  jurisprudence,  and  invest- 
ing judges  with  discretion  never  originally 
intended,  but  rendered  necessary  by  a 
negatory  severity,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
remain  standing  amid  the  general  stir  of 
education  and  improvement.  So  many 
of  oar  statutes  have  been  made  in  parti* 
cular  and  temporary  exigencies,  in  mo- 
ments of  excited  public  feeling,  and  tran- 
sient fits  of  legislation,— with  so  little  re- 
gard to  system  or  proportion,  and  little 
connexion  between  law  and  natural  sen- 
tisient,tnat  every  motive  of  policy  justice, 
and  decency,"  requires  some  change  to 
be  made  in  our  criminal  law,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  capital  punishments  and  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  administered.  Some 
of  the  more  grossly  severe  acts  have  been 
expunged  from  the  statute  book,  through 


the  generous  and  persevering  efforts  of 
the  late  much-lamented  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 
illy.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe  has,  most  season- 
ably, offered  the  valuable  work  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public,  of  which  we 
hasten  to  offer  our  readers  a  brief  analysis. 

The  first  topic  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  is, 
the  motives  and  ends  of  Punishment.  Ia 
this  section  he  strongly  and  ably  combats 
the  notion  that  anger  is  not  only  allowable 
in  criminal  jurisprudence,  but  that  at- 
tempts to  extirpate  it  must  be  vain,  and, 
if  successful,  would  be  injurious.  He 
further  contends,  and  with  much  force  of 
argument,  that  it  is  only  the  calm  exercise  . 
of  reason,  by  removing  the  inducement, 
or  correcting  the  disposition  to  crimes, 
or  by  taking  a  sincere  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  offender,  and  convincing  him 
that  the  evils  he  experiences  are  the  una- 
voidable consequences  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct, and  are  inflicted  upon  him  for  his 
own  good,— that  we  can  expect  to  pro- 
duce any  beneficial  effect  Upon  the 
practicability  of  this  is  founded  the  great 
plan  of  modern  improvement,  called  the 
penitentiary  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  every  day  becoming  more  ap- 
parent ;  and  which,  when  perfected  by 
experience,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
happiest  and  most  important  results  on 
the  moral  character  and  condition  of 
mankind. 

In  the  sections  "  on  punishments  by  way 
of  example,"  and  "on  the  prevention  of 
crimes,"  our  author  shews  the  inadequacy 
of  extreme  severity,  and  urges  various 
moral  considerations;  which,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, will  not  merely  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  but  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  country.  The 
inefficacy  of  the  existing  laws,  which  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  death  for  various 
crimes  as  well  as  of  those  which  impose 
punishments  of  inferior  degree,  are  next 
considered,  and  illustrated  by  many  au- 
thentic facts,  drawn  from  the  evidence 
laid  before  various  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

The  section,  which  discusses  "proposed 
improvements  in  Criminal  Law/is  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  Beecaria  and  other  emi- 
nent writers  who  have  treated  on  crimes 
and  punishments ;  but  the  two  following 
sections,  on  the  origin  and  present  state  of 
the  Penitentiaries  tn  America,  on  the  Pc- 
nitentiarysystefnontheQ>ntinentqfEu^fpet 
and  also  in  this  Country,  present  a  rich 
collection  of  most  important  facts,   The 
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ABSTRACT 


Of 


Mr.  BLAND'S  REPORT 

0*  THE  PRESENT   STATE   OF   THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ClftLI, 
zy  south  America; 

Lmd  before  the  Congress  of  North 
Amerk*,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dad,  November,  1818. 

Whew  ws  gave  in  our  last  Number 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Graham,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  by  him  laid 
before  the  Congress,  we  observed,  that 
it  was  one  of  three,  which  had  been 
procured  by  the  American  Government, 
»r  the  purpose  of  obtaining  correct 
aad  official  information.  It  was  a  wise 
step  in  the  President  to  send  out  this 
Mission;  and  the  Agents  selected, 
appear  to  have  executed  the  charge 
entrusted  to  them,  with  great  fidelity 
tod  diligence. 

Arrived  at  Buenos-Ayres,  it  was 
evident  that  a  more  extensive  excur- 
sion than  was  possible  by  the  River 
Plate,  or  limited  to  the  provinces  ad- 
joining,  was  not  only  desirable,  but 
wu  in  fact  necessary.    For,  although 

Voiu  iz.  No.  54. 


that  city,  as  a  metropolis,  with  its  new 
Government,  might  be  for  the  moment' 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  yet  the 
resources  requisite  to  support  that 
prosperity,  must,  no  doubt,  be  drawn 
from  extensive  intercourse  with  the  in- 
terior; and  from  distant  provinces. 
Among  these,  Chili  presented  itself, 
with  prominent  importance.  The  dis- 
position of  Chili,  then,  was  to  be 
ascertained ;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
of  the  American  Commissioners,  was  de- 
puted to  the  revolutionary  rulers,  who 
then  held  the  reins  of  Governmental 
power. 

The  entire  Report  of  this  gentleman, 
Mr  Bland,  has  not  been  published; 
and  indeed  it  is  so  long,  that  our  pages 
must  needs  be  content  with  an  abstract. 
That  service  has  been  performed  for  us 
by  an  American  pen ;  and  we  present 
it  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  reached 
our  hands.  We  give  it  somewhat  out 
of  its  proper  order,  because  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  known  concerning 
Chili,  that  is  worthy  of  confidence; 
and  because  we  hazarded' a  slight  spe- 
culation on  the  duration  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  Buenos-Ayres  over 
Chili,  with  which  this  report  is  in  unison. 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  authenticate 
our  observations,  by  adducing  a  few 
facts,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
obvious* 
O 
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Where  Nature  has  interposed  geo- 
graphical boundaries  to  countries,  and 
has  marked  those  countries  by  distinct 
and  permanent  characters,  though 
human  power  may  incidentally 
violate  the  limits,  and  extend  itself 
beyond  them,  in  spite  of  Nature,  yet 
the  violation  will  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Where  vast  oceans,  track- 
less deserts,  or  impassible  mountains, 
interpose  a  barrier,  they  will  continue 
to  perform  their  office,  though,  occa- 
sionally, they  may  be  overcome.  The 
adventurous  and  the  energetic  may 
encounter  their  difficulties  successfully; 
but,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  neither 
adventurous  nor  energetic ;  and  if  such 
be  the  disposition  of  a  certain  genera- 
tion, their  successors  are  sure  to  mani- 
fest other  qualities,  and  to  become 
quiescent  and  stationary. 

Mr.  Bland  travelled  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  to  Mendoza,  a  distance  of  about 
900  miles,,  by  the  usual  road.  This 
station  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes;  but,  the  Andes,  themselves, 
are  shut  up.  by  severe  frost,  during  four 
months  of  the  year;  and  are  at  all 
times  difficult  to  pass.  The  mules 
which  are  used  in  this  passage,  when 
experienced  in  it,  are  tolerably  safe; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
guides ;  but,  if  either  the  one  or  the 
other  be  ftetp,  or  unaccustomed  to  the 
precipices,  and  chasms,  which  are 
of  tremendous  height  and  depth,  the 
danger  is  absolutely  terrific. '  From 
Buenos- Ayres  to  Mendoza,  is  a  con- 
tinued plain,  of  easy  ascent;  from 
Mendoza  to  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  is  little 
other  than  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  of  all  dimensions, 
and  forms. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  then,  that 
Mr.  Bland  agrees  with  us,  in  supposing, 
that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  or  rather  the  power  and 
influence  of  Buenos-Ayres  over  Chili, 
will  not  be  lasting.  And  if  this  actuating 
political  principle  be  not  lasting,  the 
commercial  connexion  will  certainly 
follow  its  fate.  A  passage  shut  up  for 
four  months  in  thfe  year,  a  passage  at 
all  times  extremely  difficult,  arid  so 


constructed  by  nature,  as  to  be  defend* 
ed  by  a  handful  of  troops,  which  may 
bid  defiance  to  whole  armies,  commits 
to  its  possessors  a  controuling  power, 
that  no  supposeable  authority  will 
be  able  to  overcome.  Mr.  Bland  thinks 
this  connexion  is  at  present  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Chilians ;  on  this  we 
give  no  opinion. 

The  estimate  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  to  imports,  furnished  by  this 
gentleman,  agrees  with  what  we  have 
stated :  he  reports  the  whole  at  about 
four  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  two 
millions  were  from  England.  And, 
indeed,  it  must  be  evident,  that  while 
the  seas  are  open,  our  countrymen  can 
offer  infinitely  the  best,  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  most  profitable  as- 
sortments of  goods.  The  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  is  now  so  greatly 
familiarized  to  our  intrepid  mariners, 
that  we  no  longer  shudder  at  the 
tempests  and  dangers  which  formerly 
distinguished  our  perusal  of  Lord 
Anson's  Voyage.  We  have  now,  also, 
possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  hi  time,  may  afford  facilities,  by 
way  of  depot,  at  least,  not  to  be  thought 
contemptible,  by  those  who  know  how 
to  turn  them  to  advantage. 

While  the  exports  are  wheat,  flour, 
cordage,  tallow  and  beef,  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  North  America,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  very  greatly. 
These  are  commodities  which  America 
herself  furnishes ;  and  the  principle  of 
barter,  or  interchange,  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  applicable  to  such  com- 
merce. The  gold  of  this  country  is 
washed  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  valley 
of  Quillota,  which  for  several  feet  in 
depth,  is  intermixed  with  this  metal ; 
which  is  found  in  great  purity.  How  far 
the  supply  might  be  increased,  is  at  pre- 
sent uncertain :  but  considering  the  pre- 
mium borne  by  gold  in  Europe,  it  may 
become  of  consequence  to  the  province. 
The  silver  mines  are  considered:  as  being  \ 
very  rich :  and  the  Chilians  take  care 
to  report  their  belief  that  the  mines  of  , 
Potosi,  in  Peru,  are  exhausted. 

The  most  extraordinary  particular  of  | 
tta  whole,  is,  that  this  same  valley  of 
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Quiflota   is  abundantly  productive  of 
corn,  hemp,  and  cordage,  of  the  finest 
qualities;   which  are  generally  trans- 
ported on  mules  to  Valparaiso,  from 
whence  it  is  distant  about  thirty  miles. 
Fruit  trees,  of  every  description,  flourish 
also  in  this  valley;   and  they  derive 
much  of  their  fertility  and  excellence 
from  the  practice  of  irrigation ;  trenches 
being  cut  to  every  tree  (or,  the  trees 
being  planted  in  trenches)  which  are 
kept  constantly  moist,  throughout  the 
dry  season.  This  advantage  gives  them 
an  incontestable  superiority.  The  valley 
of  Quillota  is  situated  between  St  J  ago 
and  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  which  is  the 
general  port  to  the  whole  province.     It 
is  rendered  the  more  striking  in  point 
of  appearance,  by  the  contrast  Of  the 
sterile  mountains  around  it. 

But,  the  province  of  Chili  has  a 
natural  connexion  with  another  pro- 
vince, that  in  spite  of  apparent  obstacles 
will  long  continue  to  operate.  Peru  is 
destitute  of  those  articles,  corn,  hemp, 
and  cordage,  in  which  Chili  abounds  : 
insomuch,  that  during  certain  periods 
of  enmity,  between  the  two  provinces, 
com  was  sold  in  Peru  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  dollars  the  (English)  bushel. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  Chili  is 
equally  destitute  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
the  thousand  et  cetera*,  which  contri- 
bute to  the  enjoyments  of  social  life : 
Six  or  seven  shillings  was  at  that  time 
do  unusual  price  for  a  pound  of  sugar, 
or  of  coffee.  While  the  same  authori- 
ty was  paramount  over  both  provinces, 
this  intercourse  was  mutually  bene- 
ficial; and,  should  they  once  more 
combine  their  respective  interests,  this 
commerce  will  resume  its  former  ac- 
tivity, and  become  the  source  of  equal 
gratification  to  both. 

Very  different  are  the  sentiments 
which  breathe  in  Mr.  Bland's  Report, 
on  the  disposition  of  Chili.  He  de- 
scribes an  intervening  desert  of  upwards 
of  300  miles  extent,  as  affording  a  pro* 
tectwm  to  the  Chilians  from  any  inva- 
sion bj  knd  from  Peru ;— -and  doubt- 
less, this  same  desert  affords  a  protec- 
tion to  the  Peruvians  from  any  invasion 
by  bud  from  Xhibv— "  A  superior 


naval  force,  says  Mr.  B.,  is  indispensa* 
ble  to  enable  the  Chilians  to  invade 
Peru ;  for  the  desert  of  Attacama  pre- 
vents them  from  marching  thither  by 
land."  Such  are  the  attendants  on 
revolutionary  movements !  Nothing  but 
marchings,  and  invasions.  It  is  not 
enough  that  Buenos-Ayres  should 
change  its  masters,  but  Chili,  also, 
shall  be  assisted  with  two  thousand 
negroes  and  other  forces,  to  establish 
new  authorities  :  nor  is  it  enough  that 
Chili  shall  establish  new  authorities, 
Peru,  also,  must  be  invaded.  At  the 
present  moment,  Peru,  it  is  presumed, 
affords  the  greatest  proportion  of 
resources  in  shipping  and  sailors :— the 
disposition  of  the  people  is  another 
question. 

But,  before  Peru  be  invaded,  it 
should  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  Chili 
to  see  that  all  is  well  at  home.  Mr.  B. 
informs  us,  that  taking  the  population 
of  Chili  at  1,200,000,  one  third  of  this 
population  is  adverse  to  "  the  Patriots," 
and  still  retains  sentiments  of  loyalty* 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  very  safe 
for  any  considerable  force  to  be  de- 
tachedagainst  Peru,  or  any  where  else 
out  of  the  country,  lest  this  party  should 
take  the  advantage,  and  obtain  the  su- 
periority.  

For,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that 
the  new  authorities  of  Chili,  should' 
underestimate  the  strength  of  their 
adherents ;  and  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprized  to  learn,  that  the  true  pro- 
portion of  opinions  was  much  nearer 
to  numerical  equality. 

A  much  more  pressing  danger,  to 
Chili,  is  that  arising  from  the  parties 
which  have  alternately  risen  to  power 
and  sunk  to  bondage,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  revolving  years.  These 
rival  parties,  the  Carreras,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Lorrains,  (called  also,  we 
believe,  the  Roses)  on  the  other,  not 
only  suffered  their  animosities  to  rise 
to  counteraction  and  broils,  but  went 
so  far  as  to  cut  each  other  to  pieces  in 
set  battles :  insomuch  that  tney  lost 
sight  of  their  common  enemy,  the 
Spanish  RoyaJists,  and  suffered  their ' 
adversaries  to  invade   their  country, 
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before  the  unnatural  delirium  had  sub- 
sided. There  are  those  who  go  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  at  the  Battle  of  Rau- 
cagua,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bland,  the 
young  Carreras,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  had  not  sufficient  compunc- 
tion at  the  destruction  of  his  rivals  by 
the  Spanish  bayonet,  (though  it  cost 
the  loss  of  the  battle)  to  step  forward 
to  their  relief  from  the  ruin  that  sur- 
rounded them.  If  this  single  fact  be 
truly  stated,  it  speaks  more  than 
Tolumes  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  Chili, 
which  ever  be  the  party  that  holds  the 
reins  of  Government.  It  agrees  with 
Mr.  Bland's  observation,  that  the  Lor- 
rains,  when  in  power,  had  sacrificed 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Carreras,  under  judicial  forms,  to  gra- 
tify the  vengeance  of  the  reigning 
faction. 

The  amount  of  the  population  is 
certainly  stated  at  the  highest  in  the 
official  communication  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Chili  to  Mr.  Bland.  The 
amount  of  the  army,  if  well  disposed, 
well  appointed,  and  well  disciplined 
fighting  men,  are  referred  to,  is  taken 
much  beyond  the  highest,  even  at  the 
medium  intended  to  be  adopted.  The 
Spanish  force  by  which  the  Chilians 
were  overcome,  answered  but  little  to 
our  ideas  of  regular  troops;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  their 
opponents  had  any  advantage  over 
them,  in  these  respects.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  resources  of  the  Chi- 
lians have  since  been  so  ample,  as  to 
place  the  question  of  their  power  to 
make  better  provision  for  their  army, 
beyond  all  doubt,  or  suspicion. 

On  the  contrary,  the  poverty  of  the 
Government  is  acknowledged :  it  has 
prompted  the  rulers  to  lav  hands  on 
the  property  of  the  Church :  that  this 
property  was  enormous,  we  have  reason 
to  believe;  nor  are  reasons  wanting  to 

Sersuade  us,  that  it  was  but  too  often 
iverted  from  purposes  professedly 
pious,  to  the  promotion  of  dissoluteness 
and  cross  immoralities.  A  late 
English  traveller,  who  visited  both 
Lima  and  St.  Jago,  affirms  that  the 
most  respectable  authority  (to  which  he 


might  have  added,  public  report)  de- 
scribes the  monks  and  nuns  of  the 
several  religious  houses,  as  living  the 
most  profligate  and  licentious  lives 
possible.  Our  readers  have '  see  a 
(Comp.  Lit.  Pak.'N.  S.  Vol.  V.  p. 
556.)  an  instance  of  similar  imputations 
on  the  Clergy  of  Brazil,  in  the  travels 
of  M.  Koster;  whose  work  affords 
others  to  the  same  purpose.  Nor  is 
the  language  of  Dr.  Robertson  too 
harsh,  when  speaking  of  the  priests  in 
these  countries,  he  says,  "  the  giddy, 
the  profligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom 
the  rigid  discipline  of  a  convent  is 
intolerable,  consider  a  mission  to 
America,  as  a  relief  from  mortification 
and  bondage.  There  they  soon  obtain 
some  parochial  charge;  and  by  their 
situation,  far  removed  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  their  monastic  superiors,  and 
exempt  by  their  character,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan,  they  are 
hardly  subject  to  control.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  most  zealous 
Catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy 
in  the  Spanish  settlements,-  are  not 
only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming 
their  profession,  but  regardless  of  that 
external  decorum  and  respect,  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  preserve  a 
semblance  of  worth,  where  the  reality 
is  wanting.  Secure  of  impunity,  some 
regulars,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of 
poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce, 
and  are  so  rapaciously  eager  in  amassing 
wealth,  that  they  become  the  most 
grievous  oppressors  of  the  Indians, 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  pro- 
tected. Others  with  no  less  flagrant 
violation  of  their  vow  of  chastity, 
indulge  with  little  disguise  in  the  most 
dissolute  licentiousness." 

Things  are  not  mended,  since  the 
days  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Robertson; 
and  revolutionary  times  are,  of  all 
others,  the  least  adapted  to  efficient 
improvement  of  morals,  professional  or 
popular.  We  cannot  wonder,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bland,  neither  monks 
nor  nuns,  have  been  treated  with  much 
ceremony ;  but,  we  do  not  observe  that 
any  better  materials  for  building  up 
truly  religious  houses,  are  put  in  their 
place. 
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If  the  happiness  of  a  people  be  not 
promoted  by  change  in  their  govern- 
ment, of  what  advantage  is  such  a 
change  ?  and  how  can  public  happiness 
be  promoted,  when  morals  are  dissolute 
and  religion  is  debased  ?  We  hinted. 
in  oar  last,  at 'the  consideration  due  to 
these  subjects;  and  whatever  turn 
affairs  may  take,  we  should  be  glad  to 
think  that  these  humble  observations 
had  fallen  into  hands  capable  of  realizing 
their  spirit,  and  disposed  to  organize 
their  intention. 

We  conclude  these  slight  suggestions 
by  hinting,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  O'Higgins  would  fail  to  put 
the  best  possible  face  on  things  under 
his  government,  when  conversing  with 
the  agent  of  a  foreign  power,  which  it 
was  evidently  his  iu teres t,  and  beyond 
question  his  wish  and  endeavour  to 
to  conciliate.  He  would,  naturally,  do 
his  utmost  to  maintain  a  respectable 
attitude. 

Mr.  Bland  appears  to  have  reported 
with  sufficient  fairness  and  impartiality. 
We  have  added  a  few  additional  parti- 
culars, derived  from  such  sources  of 
information  as  have  reached  our  hands. 
Not  to  be  mistaken,  in  some  things,  in 
reference  to  countries  so  distant,  and 
so  different  from  our  own,  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  And'  to  form  an 
opinion  on. such  slender  materials,  is 
often  more  likely  to  mislead  those  who 
confide  in  it,  than  the  frank  acknow- 
ledgement of  having  hitherto  formed 
no  opinion  at  all.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive, in  spite  of  the  boastings  of  their 
agents,  that  the  revolutionists  are  won- 
derfully strong ;  but,  we  perceive,  clear- 
ly, and  we  presume,  that  others  must 
perceive  it,  too,  that  the  mother 
country  is  wonderfully  weak ;  that  her 
interests,  if  they  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely abandoned,  require  a  support 
which  can  only  be  rendered  at  a  pro- 
digious, in  fact,  at  an  unprecedented 
expence. 

That  literature  should  obtain  coun- 
tenance amid  the  din  of   arms  and 
rational  conflict,  was  hardly  to  be  ex-^ 
pected ;  yet  (the  power  of  literature  in' 
mflntiwiag  and  guiding   opinion  has 


been  found,  of  late  years,  so  great, 
that  no  practised  politician  will  despise 
it  The  press  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  into  Qhili,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution;  the  birth  of 
one,  was  the  birth  of  the  other.  But, 
the  press  is  not  free:  each  party,  when 
in  power,  published  according  to  its 
heart's  desire,  and  nothing  but  senti- 
ments, or  communications  which  suited 
its  party  purposes;  other  printing 
presses  were  not  saleable  articles ;  and 
the  American  speculators  in  the  com- 
modity missed  their  object.  Books 
are  of  little  value  where  readers  are 
few :  nevertheless,  this  introduction  of 
the  means  of  access  to  the  human  mind, 
will  have  its  consequences ;  and  here- 
after Chili  may  become  respectable 
as  a  seat  of  general  literature. 

Our  readers  will  remark  for  them- 
selves a  variety  of  minor  particulars, 
on  which  we  cannot  now  dilate.  They 
have  their  importance;  and  eventually 
may  become  of  great  political  moment* 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
interest  the  chief  and  long  established 
families  in  this  Spanish  settlement, 
take  in  the  actual  state  of  things ;  nor 
can  we  draw  auguries  as  to  their 
permanence,  while  it  is  acknowledged 
that  rival  factions  have  so  bitterly  con- 
tended for  the  sovereignty.  The  fac- 
tion now  depressed,  may  possibly  re- 
cover strength;  and  that  now  in  autho- 
rity, unless  supported  by  the  general 
voice,  may  find  its  sway  flit  away  from 
before  its  eyes,  like  a  phantom.  We 
are,  however,  bound  to  make  our  ac- 
knowledgments to  Mr.  Bland,  for  his 
instructive  Report,  and  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  favoured  the  public  with  the 
following  able  abridgment  of  it. 

ABSTRACT 

or 

Mr.  Bland'i  Report  concerning  Chili. 

Mr.  Bland  wu,  in  pursuance  of  inatvue- 
tious  from  the  President,  left  by  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Rodney,  and  Mr.  Graham,  at 
Buenos- Ay  res;  whence,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1818,  be  departed  for  Chili,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month  arrived  at  Mendosa,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  having  travelled, 
G  3 
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by  the  way  of  the  poet-road,  a  distance  of 
about  ftOO  mites.  He  left  Mendoze  on  the 
39th  of  April,  and,  crossing  the  Andes, 
lynched  Santiago  de  Chili  on  tbe  5th  of  Mav ; 
the  whole  route  being,  perhaps,  abont  1,200 
miles.  At  ibis  latter  place  Mr.  Bland  pre- 
sented himself  to  Don  Antonio  Jose  Irisarri, 
Secretary  of  Slate,  through  whom  he  obtained 
an  interview  with  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins, 
tbe  Supreme  Director  of.  Chili.  He  was 
received  with  much  cordiality  by  tbe  Director, 
with  whom  be  bad,  at  different  times,  very 
interesting  conversations,  touching  the  pre- 
sent and  future  probable  condition  of  Chili, 
and  tbe  friendly  sentiments  which  the  United 
States  entertained  towards  that  country. 

In  tbe  several  interviews  which  Mr.  Bland 
bad  with  tbe  Supreme  Director,  be  repre- 
sented to  him  the  good  disposition  which 
tbe  Government  of  the  United  States 
cherished  towards  tbe  independent  authori- 
ties of  Chili,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged ;  tbe  sympathy  which  tbe  free  citi- 
zens of  North  America  felt  for  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  were  contending  for  liberty  and 
emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  Old  Spain  in 
the  southern  part  of  tbe  American  continent; 
and  portrayed  to  him  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived  from  tbe  establishment  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  by  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  Congress. 

To  these  observations  Of  Higgins  answered, 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  tbe  friendship 
of  tbe  United  States ;  that  it  was  bis  inten- 
tion to  institute  a  free  government  aa  soon  as 
ChiK  was  entirely  freed  of  her  enemies,  and 
sufficiently  tranquillized  for  tbe  purpose; 
but  that  the  present  moment  waa  inau- 
spicious for  tbe  commencement  of  so  great  a 
work ;  that  in  times  of  public  peril  the 
presence  of  a  Congress  bad  been  found  ex 
tremely  pernicious  ;  that  Mexico  had  been 
lost  by  a  Congress  ^  that  tbe  Congress  of  Ve- 
nezuela once  loat  that  country;  and  that 
Buenos- Ayres  bad  been  endangered  by  a 
Congress:  lately,  indeed,  be  admitted,  the 
latter  had  learnt  to  *ct  in  more  concert,  and 
with  greater  propriety 

The  Supreme  Director  having  intimated 
that  it  was  expected  tbe  United  States  would 
recognize  the  independence  of  Chili,  and  that 
the  Chilians  would  grant  special  favours  in 
commerce*  to  tbe  nation  (and  it  would  be 
gratifying  if  the  United  States  should  he  the 
nation)  first  making  such  recognition, 
Mr.  Bland  replied,  that  the  single  object  of 
his  mission  waa  to  make  inquiry  as  to  tbe 
true  posture  of  affairs  iu  Chili;  that  the 
United  States  would  be  thankful  for  any 
favours  of  tbe  kiud,  but  that  they  did  not 
ask  for  them  ;  that  nil  they  desired  was  to 
be  put  on  a  footing  with  other  nations,  and 
were  willing  to  rely,  as  to  any  advantages  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  on  the  skill  and 
industry  of  their  merchants  and  seamen  | 
that  be  had  repaired  to  Santiago  in  order  to 
procure,  upon  the  spot,  accurate  knowledge 


of  tbe  country,  of  its  institutions,  nnd  of  its 
capacities  in  peace  and  war;  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  only  wiahed  to  see 
its  way  clearly,  and  would  make  no  improper 
use  of  this  information ;  and  that  any  parti- 
culars communicated  to  him  from  authority 
might  be  considered  an  confidential,  or  other- 
wise, just  as  tbe  Supreme  Director  might 
deem  proper. 

The  Supreme  Director,  (V  Higgins,  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, iu  order  that  tbe  Government  of  tbe 
United  States  might  act  intelligently  with 
regard  to  South  American  affairs,  and  told 
Mr.  Bland  that  he  would  cause  an  official 
statement  to  be  made  out  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  ChiK,  and  placed  in 
his  hands  for  that  purpose  ;  which  promise 
tbe  Supreme  Director  complied  with. 

During  tbe  intercourse  between  Mr.  Bland 
and  O'Higgins,  the  former  explained  to  the 
latter  the  motives  which  actuated  tbe  Presi- 
dent in  the  seizure  of  Amelia  Island,  and  in 
driving  tbe  banditti  from  fialvestoo;  nnd 
told  him,  that  the  freebooters  who  bad  been 
forced  from  those  places  were  not  the  oaly 
armed  vessels  whose  officers  and  crews  bad 
interrupted  the  lawful  commerce  of  tbe 
United  States,  for  that  some  of  the  privateers 
cruising  under  regular  Patriot  commissions 
hsd  committed  depredations  upon  their  trade; 
that  tbe  United  States  would,  at  all  hazards* 
defend  the  fair  traffic  of  her  citizens ;  and 
that  they  would  do  so  even  against  tbe 
Chilians,  however  painful  it  might  be  to 
crush  in  the  germ  a  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  people,  and  which  promiaed 
to  be  in  the  sequel  fruitful  of  benefits  to  them 
both. 

O'Higgins  did  not  even  know  where 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston  wore  situated* 
until  Mr.  Bland  explaiued  the  positions  to 
him.  He  decidedly  approved  of  tbe  conduct 
of  the  President  in  driving  off  tbe  pirates 
from  thence,  inasmuch  as  it  leaded  to  pre- 
serve tbe  character  of  tbe  Patriot  casjae 
from  imputations  of  an  injurious. nature:  be 
had  heard  of  outrages  .committed  by  private 
armed  vessels  sailing  under  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent flags1  of  Sooth  America;  but  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  behaviour  of 
the  vessels  acting  under  commissions  from 
other  states,  no  charge  of  the  kind  could 
justly  be  brought  against  the  Chilians  ;  that 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  fishing- 
boats,  it  was  not  until  v«ry  lately  that  the 
Government  of  Chili  bad  any  vessels  of  war 
under  its  control;  and  that  be  had  taken 
great  care,  by  giving  proper  instructions,  and 
by  placing  suitable  superintending  officers  on 
board,  to  prevent  any  departure  from  tbe 
rales  of  naval  warfare  prescribed  by  tbe  law 
of  nations. 

In  one  of  the  conversations  which  took 
place,  Mr.  Bland  told  the  Supreme  Director, 
that  when  he  was  at  Rio  Janeiro  (where.  H 
wiU   bt   recollected,    the    — -'-»- 
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tos*heuV  on  IM»  way  to  Beeooo-A^res,)  he 
bad  learnt  tfcnfwgh  Mr.  Starter,  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Spanish 
Mioister  resident  there,  that  Great  Britain 
had  been  induced  to  take  an  active  part  in 
favour  of  Old  Spain,  nod  had  influenced  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe  to  interpose  for 
the  adjustment  of  differences  between  her 
sad  her  colonies  ;  and  that  the  plan  of  ad- 
justment van  to  be  something  like  that  which 
bad  been  fersneily  rejected  by  the  Cortes, 
sad  saiga*  be  fisnud  in  a  work  that  had  been 
panttshcrf  in  England, entitled,  «*  An  Outline 
of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America." 

At  first  O'Hiffgins  did  not  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Bland 
had  received  j  he  said  that  the  British  would 
hardly  do  so,  as  they  wanted  the  commerce 
of  Spanish  America:  but  shortly  after,  meet- 
ing with  him  again,  the  Supreme  Director 
said  he  was  theu  convinced  of  it  ;  for  he  had 
seen  Capt.  Shirriff,  of  the  British  frigate 
A-mdromoche,  in  Santiago,  who  hud  told  him 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  papers  on  the 
•abject,  with  which  be  was  going  to  Lima,  in 
Pern.  O'Higgins  further  remarked,  that  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  South  Americans, 
short  of  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde 
pcanVmet  wowld  be  fruitless  ;  and  -that  a 
return  to  allegiance  node*  the  government  of 
Old  Spaas  was  wholly  oat  of  the  question. 

On  the  dth  July  Mr.  Bland,  having  re- 
ceived the  statistical  information  which  the 
Supreme  Director  bad  promised  him,  took 
leate  of  him  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Irisarri.  O'Higgins  expressed  his  intention 
of  writing  a  letter  to  the  President ;  but 
whether  he  did  so  or  not,  Mr.  Bland  had  not 
distinctly  related. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Mr.  Bland  left  San- 
tiago  de  Chili ;  on  the  11th  he  arrived  at 
Valparaiso;  and  on  the  15th  of  July  he 
sailed  thence  in  the  brig  Jmerica,  Captain 
Daniel  Rem,  and  arrived,  by  the  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  at  Philadelphia,  ou  the  20th  of  Octo- 
|      btr,  1818. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Bland's  communica- 
Hoas  with  the  Supreme  Director  forms  but 
a  savall  portion  of  his  lieport  concerning 
Chili.  He  furnishes  •  in*  addition  a  very 
copious  description  of  that  region  of  our 
sesjispbere,  m  which  he  now  and  then  lets 
bis  fancy  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
Bat.  from  the  mass  of  pages  which  be  has 
written,  circumstances  of  a  highly  interesting 
complex  ion  may  be  selected. 

From  Mr.  Bland's  account,  it  would  seem 
that  Chili  is  a  country  (excinding  the  Ma- 
grllauie  tract,  or  New  Chili)  of  about  1,000 
miles  in  extent  on  the  sea  coast ;  that  it  has 
many  excellent  ports  convenient  for  foreign 
trade-  that  it  is  a  country  fruitful  in  grain, 
wine,  sad  oil,  and  productive  in  gold;  silver, 
copper,  sad  tint ;  that  it  is  destiued  to  be  the 
f/auaryef  IhAtpwtt  of  the  world;  that  its 
posoJatioa  is  about  1,300,000  wils  y  Ural 


800,000  of  these  are  under  th*  dommatton  of 
the  Patriots,  the  remainder  being  under  tine 
jurisdiction  of  the  Royalists-,  that  there  asc 
about  40,000  Indian  slaves  in  all  Chtt*;- 
and  but  very  few  slaves  of  the  African  race. 
All  the  mechanical  arts  and  agriculture  are 
in  a  rude  state,  and  the  roads  and  pathways 
in  a  neglected  conditiou.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  the  metajs  already  men- 
tioned, together  with  wheat,  flour,  hemp, 
cordage,  hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  vecooin* 
guauaca,  chinchilla  skins,  figs,  raisins,  Ac. 
Of  4,000,000  of  dollars'  worth  of  imports,  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  two  millions  in  value 
were  from  England^  one  from  the  United 
States,  and  one  from  Buenos-Ayres.  The 
articles  furnished  from  the  United  States  are 
chiefly  tobacco,  Windsor  chaiis,  saddlery  and 
furniture.  Of  European  commodities,,  Mr. 
Bland  thinks  the  manufactures  of  France  . 
aud  Germany  are  preferred.  The  stocks  of 
cattle  are  numerous  and  fine  j  the  horses  are 
active,  spirited,  serviceable,  and  cheap  ;  but 
the  mules  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Chili  are  different  in 
different  places :  from  the  Straits  of  Chacao 
to  the  river  Biobio  it  is  woody,  fertile,  and 
salubrious,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Arauca- 
nians,  or  natives j  from  the  Biobio  to  the 
river  Maule,  the  country  is  the  same,  but  the 
population  is  Spanish }  from  the  Maule  to 
the  Aconcagua,  still  fertile,  but  no  forests  : 
from  the  valley  of  Aconcagua  the  mine 
country  piesents  itseff,  which  is  less  fruitful 
on  the  surface :  after  the  mine  country,  the 
dreary  desert  of  Atacama,  upwards  of  300 
miles  extent,  affords  a  protection  to  the  Cbi 
Mans  from  any  invasion  by  land  from  Peru. 
From  the  Straits  of  Chacao  to  the  river 
Maule,  it  rains  at  aay  season  ;  at  Santiago  di 
Chili  there  is  uo  rain  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  j  and  beyond  Capiapo  rains  are  hardly 
known.  Mr.  Bland  divides  the  country  into 
two  regions — the  one  variable  and  humid, 
and  the  other  invariable  and  dry.  r?uel,  in 
some  parts,  is  scarce  ;  but  it  is  said  there  is 
plenty  of  pit-coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Biobio. 
near  Conception.  The  Archipelago'  of 
Ancud,  or  Chiloe,  contains  47  islands ;  it  is* 
considerable  fishery,  and  will  be  a  nursery  for* 
seamen.  There  are  only  three  carriage  roads 
in  all  Chili.  The  fertile  part  of  the:  «oil  is 
situated  in  valleys,  surroifuded  for  the  most 
part  by  hills  and  mountains  ;  and  the  inhs> 
bitants  of  these  valleys  communicate  with 
each  other  principally  by  mule  path*. 
Mr.  Bland  describes  the  people  generally  ar 
beingk  "  mild,  amiable,  bravty  and  uoinforn> 
ed."  Santiago  is  the  capital,  .and  conteina 
about  40,000  souls.  The  Royalists  hava 
possession  of  Fsucq,  and  a  considerable  dis* 
trict  around  Conception,  which  is  their 
strong  hold  ;  they  retain,  also,  Valdivia  and 
Chiloe.  Tbe  patriot  army,  at  a  medium,, 
(for  Mr.  Irisarri  and  Mr  *  Bland  differ  on. 
this  point)  is  about  6,000  strong,  2,000  of 
which  are  negroenfrom  Buenos-Ayres  -,  there, 
are  tftfrCbittaw  officers  in  in;,  howetrer,  abofw 
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the  rat*  of  Captain,  with  the  exception  of 
O'Hkgintf  who  I*  ft  Brigadier  under  San 
Martin,  and  Colonel  Raymon  Freycre.  The 
navy  consists  of  bnt  three  or  four  indifferent 
vessels,  bnt  would  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  new  ships  of  war,  to  be  called 
Sew  Martin  and  Ckacabuco,  built  at  New 
York,  and  for  which  purpose  Messrs.  Aguirre 
and  Gomez  were,  a  considerable  time  since, 
sent  to  the  United  States  from  Buenos-Ayres 
with  money.  A  superior  naval  force  is  indis- 
pensable to  enable  the  Chilians  to  invade 
rem,  for  the  desert  of  Atacama  prevents 
them  from  marching  thither  by  land.  The 
Chilians  have  no  seamen  of  their  own. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  in  Chili 
is  derived  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports; 
from  an  excise  which  is  laid  upon  almost 
efery  thing  that  is  sold ;  from  a  direct  tax, 
the  mines,  papal  bulb,  printed  indulgences 
for  the  living  and.  the  dead,  a  crusade  tax, 
tithes,  forfeited  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  from  confiscated 
estates  of  the  enemies  of  the  Patriot  cause. 
The  officers  of  the  customs  and  the  judges 
of  the  commercial  courts  receive  no  regular 
salaries*  and  a  duty  is  imposed  'on  merchan- 
dise to  compensate  them ;  in  addition,  traders 
quicken  their  exertions  by  presents  or  bribes. 
Tberelare  10,000  monks  and  nuns  in  the 
country.  The  church  holds  one-third  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  state.  The  chnrch 
lands  are  farmed  out  to  tenants,  who  let 
them  again  to  under  tenants,  and  these  last 
work  them  with  slaves  :  thus  three  sets  of 
idlers  are  supported  upon  the  product  of  the 
industry  of  the  labouring  class.  In  addition 
to  their  landed  estates,  the  religious  institu- 
tions have  what  are  called  their  censos,  or 
money  lent  out  at  an  interest  of  fivefper  cent 
per  annum,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  Besides  their  share  of  the  tithes, 
which  the  state  still  permits  them  to 
draw,  the  clergy  have  the  annats,  or  first 
fruits,  which  yield  to  each  curate  between 
two  and  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  government  of  Chili,  it  seems,  is 
needy,  and  has  made  some  progress  towards 
laying;  hands  on  the  enormous  property  of 
the  priests.  Indeed  neither  monks  nor  nuns, 
according  to  Mr.  Bland,  are  treated  with 
much  ceremony ;  some  of  the  former  have 
been  turned  out  of  their  dwelling-places, 
which  have  been  occupied  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  some  of  them  have  been  tried  for 
treasonable  practices. 

The  most  immediately  interesting  -  part  of 
the  Report  is  that  which  gives  the  history  of 
the  Chilian  Revolution,  and  the  change  pf 
parties  among  tha  Patriots.  There  have,  it 
appears,  beeu  two  powerful  factions  in  that 
country  of  the  revolutionists  themselves. 
At  the  head  of  one  were  the  Carre*  as $  the 
Lamina  formed  the  other,  with  0*Higgins 
at  their  head.  At  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test for  independence,  the  Carrera  faction 
atnveiled.    It  would  teem,  however,  this 


party  did  not  manage  aSsdrsina^ 
manner}  for  at  tha  battle  of  sUacagma, 
against  the  Royalists,  fought  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1814,  the  Patriots  were  entirely  de- 
feated, and  fled  over  the  Andes.  They  were 
rallied  at  Mendoza  by  San  Martin,  who  ideuv 
tified  himself  with  the  Larrain  faction  ;  and, 
having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  2,000 
negroes  from  Buenos- Ay  res.  crossed  the 
mountains,  and*  on  the  12th  February,  1816, 
fought  the  battle  of  Chaeahueo,  defeated  the 
Royalists,  and  took  their  commander,  Marco, 
prisoner.  This  may  be  called  the  sccosmI 
epoch  of  the  revolution  in  Chili.  The 
Carrera  party  was,  of  course,  put  down,  nod 
the  Larrains,  with  O'Higgins  as  chief,  coo- 
firmed  themselves  in  power  by  the  victory  of 
Mapu,  obtained  on  the  5th  April,  1818. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Larraiua 
that  they  seised  this  moment  of  success  to 
put  to  death  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Carreras.  They  were  sacrificed  under 
judicial  forms,  and  on  the  pretext  of  treason. 
Their  execution  was  a  foul  and  bloody 
murder,  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the 
reigning  faction. 

The  closest  intimacy  subsists  between  the 
Governments  of  Chili  and  Bueuos-Ayreg. 
O'Higgins  told  Mr.  Bland,  that  there  was 
nothing  which  Buenos-Ayres  could  ask  of 
Chili  that  would  not  be  granted  ;  and  that 
Buenos-Ayres  would  act  In  like  manner 
towards  Chili.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Buenos-Ayres  are  naturalised  citizens  of 
Chili.  The  Supreme  Director,  by  way  of 
characterising  the  intimacy,  said  they  were 
as  two  bodies  actuated  by  one  soul.  Mr. 
Bland  thinks,  however,  that  this  connexion 
is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Chilians,  and 
conceives  that  it  will  not  be  lastin.. 

Under  the  faction  of  the  Carreras,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  th*  press, 
for  the  first  time,  was  introduced  into  Chili. 
Before  that  period  all  hooks  and  papers, 
prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  country, 
were  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition  in  Spain  or  at  Lima.  The  name 
of  the  first  paper  was  the  Awrm*.  It  was 
printed  weekly,  at  a  printing-office  sent  front 
New  York,  and  managed  by  three  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  edited  by  Camilla 
Henrioues,  now  of  Buenos-Ayres.  The  op- 
posite party  also  published  a  paper,  which 
they  called  the  Aurora.  It  was  edited  by 
Irisarri;  but  at  this  time  there  are  four 
weekly  papers  issued  at  Santiago :  and  none 
are  published  any  where  else  in  Chili ;  their 
names  are  the  Ministerial  Gaxettt,  which  is 
the  acknowledged  paper  of  the  Government. 
El  Argos,  El  Dutnde,  and  El  S*l.  They  are 
all  printed  at  the  same  press,  and  edited  by 
clerks  aud  officers  of  the  Government.  Two 
other  printing-presses  had  been  carried  there 
for  sale,  bnt  they  were  not  saleable  articles* 
Newspapers  and  pamphlets  are  conveyed 
free  of  postage,  and  books  are  imported  fee 
of  duty* 
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Tl*  reacts*  sas^  recollect  that,  after  the 
settle  of  afsypu,  the  Viceroy  of  Perm  was 
dsriroas  of  effecting  an  exeaan fe  of  prisoners, 
tad  Mat  oa  board  the  United  States'  sloop  of 
war  Osrfarss,  Captaio  Biddle,  from  Lima,  aa 
officer  to  Valparaiso  aad  Santiago  far  the 
aarpose.  It  tamed  out,  however,  oa  inves- 
tigatioa,  that  the  Royalists  had  a  few  or  no 
Chiliaa  prisoners ;  that  those  which  they  for- 
aerly  had,  taring  heea  confined  in  one  of 
the  islaads  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe, 
were  released  by  the  Patriots  after  the  battle 
of  Cbacabaeo.  The  Patriots,  oa  the  coo- 
trary,  had  aboat  8,000  Royalist  prisoners, 
sad  were  willing  they  shoald  be  exchanged 
far  any  prisoners  which  the  Royalists  held 
Wbagiag  ts>  Boeaos-Ayret  $  bat,  owing  to 
sssse  caateanpt  manifested  in  relation  to  the 
Pstriot  authorities,  no  cartel  was  agreed 
apaa. 

Iaddentally  speaking  of  Pern,  Mr.  Bland 
■ays,  tbatone-third.of  the  population  of  that 
country  are  whites  of  aumixed  Mood,  and  two- 
thirds  are  aaolattoes  aad  negroes ;  the  Utter, 
in  general,  aa  well  informed  as  the  whites. 


Observations  an  Criminal  Jurispru- 
ience,  and  the  Reformation  of  Cri- 
minals ;  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  latest  Reports  of  the  State 
Prisons  or  Penitentiaries  of  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Massachusetts; 
and  other  Documents.  By  William 
Roacoe,  Esq.  8vo.  9s.  Cadell  and 
Davies,  London,  1819. 

That  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  is 
in  t  state  that  imperiously  calls  tor  revi- 
sion, is  a  fact,  which  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned,  to  be  universally  admitted. 
1  "Sanguinary  statutes,  operative  only  in 
deforming  our  jurisprudence,  and  invest- 
ing judges  with  discretion  never  originally 
intended,  but  rendered  necessary  by  a 
eagatory  severity,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
remain  standing  amid  the  general  stir  of 
education  and  improvement.  So  many 
of  our  statutes  have  been  made  in  parti* 
cuhr  and  temporary  exigencies,  in  mo- 
ments of  excited  public  feeling,  and  tran- 
sient fits  of  legislation,— with  so  little  re- 
gard to  system  or  proportion,  and  little 
connexion  between  law  and  natural  sen- 
timent.tbat  every  motive  of  policy  justice, 
and  decency,"  requires  some  change  to 
be  nude  in  our  criminal  law,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  capital  punishments  add  to  the 
made  in  which  it  is  administered.  Some 
of  toe  more  grossly  severe  acts  have  been 
expunged  from  the  statute  book,  through 


the  generous  and  persevering  efforts  of 
the  late  much-lamented  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 
illy.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  Mr.  Eoscoe  has,  most  season- 
ably, offered  the  valuable  work  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public,  of  which  we 
hasten  to  offer  our  readers  a  brief  analysis. 

The  first  topic  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  is, 
the  motives  and  ends  of  Punishment.  In 
this  section  he  strongly  and  ably  combats 
the  notion  that  anger  is  not  only  allowable 
in  criminal  jurisprudence,  but  that  at- 
tempts to  extirpate  it  must  be  vain,  and, 
if  successful,  would  be  injurious.  He 
further  contends,  and  with  much  force  of 
argument,  that  it  is  only  the  calm  exercise  . 
of  reason,  by  removing  the  inducement, 
or  correcting  the  disposition  to  crimes, 
or  by  taking  a  sincere  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  offender,  and  convincing  him 
that  tbe  evils  he  experiences  are  the  una- 
voidable consequences  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct, and  are  inflicted  up6n  him  for  his 
own  good, — that  we  can  expect  to  pro- 
duce any  beneficial  effect.  Upon  the 
practicability  of  this  is  founded  the  great 
plan  of  modern  improvement,  called  the 
penitentiary  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  every  day  becoming  more  ap- 
parent; and  which,  when  perfected  by 
experience,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
happiest  and  most  important  results  on 
the  moral  character  and  condition  of 
mankind. 

In  the  sections  "  on  punishments  by  way 
of  example,"  and  "on  the  prevention  of 
crimes/*  our  author  shews  the  inadequacy 
of  extreme  severity,  and  urges  various 
moral  considerations;  which,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, will  not  merely  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  but  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  country.  The 
inefficacy  of  tbe  existing  laws,  which  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  death  for  various 
crimes  as  well  as  of  those  which  impose 
punishments  of  inferior  degree,  .are  next 
considered,  and  illustrated  by  many  au- 
thentic facts,  drawn  from  tbe  evidence 
laid  before  various  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

The  section,  which  discusses  "proposed 
improvements  in  Criminal  Law^is  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  Beccaria  and  other  emi- 
nent writers  who  have  treated  on  crimes 
and  punishments ;  but  the  two  following 
sections,  on  the  oripn  and  present  state  of 
the  Penitentiaries  tn  America,  on  the  Pe- 
nitentiary system  on  theQtntincnt  of  EuityCf 
and  also  in  this  Country,  present  a  rich 
collection  of  most  important  facta.   The 
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SiateotPenasyN  aniahad  the  distinguished 
honour  of  originating  Penitentiaries  in 
1  America :  the  success  attending  the  Pe- 
nitentiary at  Philadelphia  induced  some 
benevolent  individuals  at  New  York  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1706 
in  that  State  for  erecting  a  similar  edifice. 

rtBy  this  law,  which  has  since  received 
several  amendments,  all  those  crimes  (ex- 
cepting treason  and  murder \  which  conti- 
nue capital)  that  were  before  punished 
with  death,  were  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  life  ;  all  offences  above  the  de- 
gree of  petty  larceny,  are  punishable  for 
the  first  offence  by  imprisonment,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  and 
for  a  second  offence  for  life.  Petty  lar- 
cenies for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year ; 
arid  persons  guilty  of  a  second  offence, 
were  to  have  their  punishment  augment- 
ed foT  a  time  not  exceeding  three  years. 
All  persons  convicted  might  also  be  sub- 
jected to  hard  labour,  or  solitude,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Forfeiture 
of  goods  and  lands,  except  for  treason, 
deodands,  and  corporal  punishments, 
were  wholly  abolished. 

"For  the  management  of  the  prison,  te- 
vem  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council  during  pleasure  No- 
salaries  were  paid  to  them  ;  actuated  by 
principles  of  benevolence,  and  a  love  of 
justice  and  humanity,  they  offered  the 
voluntary  contribution?  of  their  services. 
They  sought  no  ©the r  recompense  than 
those  feelings  which  accompany  the  ex- 
ertions of  good  men  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire 
into  and  inspect  the  general  state  of  the 
prison ;  to  see  that  the  keepers  were  at- 
tentive and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties  ;  that  cleanliness, 
decency,  and  order,  were  every  where 
maintained;,  that  the  prisoners  were 
treated  with  justice  and  humanity  ;•  to 
listen  to  their  complaints  and  communi- 
cations; to  admonish  the  bad,  applaud 
the  good,  and  encourage  all  to  amend- 
ment and  reformation  ;  and  to  give  them 
such  advice  as  might  awake  virtuous  sen- 
sibility, and  promote  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement." 

"Under  suob  directions,  the  Penitenti- 
ary at  New  York  was  as  successful  in  its 
operation  as  that  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
similar  establishments,  under  the  name 
of  Stale  prisons,  have  siaee  been  founded 
in  Massachusetts,  Vermont.  Connecticut, 
Nw  Jersey,  Maryland,  tfrgwwfc  and 
other  placxs,?* 


"For  sometime  after  their  < 
meat,  these  establishments  appear  tohwve 
answered  every  purpose  which  their  pro- 
moters had  in  view.  Most  of  them  were? 
conducted  by  persons  who  undertook 
their  management  without  the  induce- 
ment of  salaries,  or  any  other  interested 
motive,  and  under  their  direction  they 
continued  for  a  course  of  years  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  as  these  institutions  were,  from  va- 
rious causes,  deprived  of  this  assistance, 
a  relaxation  of  discipline  took  place; 
and  that  as  the  terms  of  commitment  be- 
gan to  expire,  or  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged on  pardon  as  reformed,  the  num- 
ber of  those  recommitted  for  new  ojemces 
began  to  increase.  This  circumstance, 
combining  with  the  rapid  increase  of  pa- 
pulation in  every  part  ofthe  United  States, 
occasioned  sueh  an  influx  of  prisoners, 
that  the  buildings  became  inadequate  to 
their  reception,  or  at  feast  to  afford  that 
accommodation  which  is  indispensable  to 
their  utility. 

"  Fire  mere  want  of  sufficient  accom- 
modations for  the  prisoners  is  not  Me  amy 
corns*  of  the  present  unfavourable  state  of 
the  Penitentiaries  in  America.  Perhaps 
a  sti'l  more  substantial  one  may  be  found 
in  the  injudicious  practice  of  receiving  a 
stcona\  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  time, 
into  these  institutions,  such  criminal*  as 
have  already  undergone  a  series  of  disci- 
pline, and  have  been  discharged  before 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence  as  persons 
effectually  reformed. 

"It  is  indeed  impossible  toconceive  any 
proceeding  mere  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  destructive  of  the  benefits  of 
these  institutions,  than  this  repeated  and 
inefficient  attempt.  By  the  reception  of 
a  criminal  for  a  second  offence,  who  has 
already  been  discharged  as  ret  burned,  the 
establishment  coo f esses  its  own  inutility, 
and  is  no  longer  a  school  of  reform,  but  a 
receptacle  and  shelter  for  acknowledged 
guilt.  The  prisoners  confined  under  the 
expectation  of  being  reclaimed,  finding 
themselves  intermixed  with  abandoned 
profligates,  who  have  gone  through  too 
same  process  without  effect,  will  despair 
of  their  own  recovery,  or  be  induced  to 
relax  in  their  efforts ;  and  finding  that 
such  criminals  can  again  be  received,  will 
have  no  higher  wish  than  to  imitate  their 
example.  Nor  can  it  be  contended,  that 
there  is  any  motive  to  operate  upon  the 
mind  of  the  discharged  criminal,  with 
sufficient  fonoe.  to  deter  hinrfrom.  the 
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perpetration  of  future  offences,  whije  he 
contemplates,  as  the  wont  consequence* 
bis  recommitment  to  a  place  with  which 
he  is  already  well  acquainted,  and  which, 
by  long  habit,  lie  has  learnt  to  render  to- 
lerable, if  not  agreeable. 

"In  fact,  the  readmission  into  a  Peniten* 
tiary  of  any  person  who  has  been  dis- 
charged as  reformed)  affixes  a  stigma  on 
the  character  of  the  establishment  itself; 
because  such  person  may  be  presumed 
to  have  availed  himself  of  the  credit  given 
him  by  the  institution,  to  impose  upon 
others,  and  in  all  probability  to  commit 
crimes,  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  in  his  power  to  do;  thereby  not 
only  throwing  discredit  on  soch  inr'Uu- 
tion,  but  making  it,  in  a  maimer  acces- 
sary to  his  offence. 

We  have  not  room  for  many  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  Penitentiary  system, 
practised  generally  on  the  continent ;  but 
the  following  information  relative  to  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  which  were  visited  in 
1814  and  1915  by  the  Hon.  G.  Bennet, 
M.  P.  is  too  valuable  not  to  be  transplant- 
ed to  our  pages.  This  gentleman  stated 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that 

"Though    little    advance    has  been 
made  in  Trance  towards  a  penitentiary 
system,    yet  that    the    greatest    pains 
seem  every  where  to  be  taken  to  keep 
the  prisoners  in  a  state  of  active  and  use- 
ful labour;  and  that,  under  proper  restric- 
tions and  regulations,  there  seems  to  be 
no  trade  that  cannot  with  safety  be  re- 
ceived within  the  walls  of  a  prison.'* — 
*  That  in  the  prison  of  Si.  Felngie,  where 
persons  are  confined  for  small  offences, 
not  coTidamnh  auxfers,  the  imprisonment 
is  for   various  tenns,  none  above  ten 
years."     ''There  were  three  hundred 
and  fifty  criminals,  varying  from  all  ages, 
from  ten  years  old  to  sixty.    A  general 
system  of  work  n  introduced ;  there  was 
hardly  any  one  idle  ;  work  is  found  by 
manufacturers  in  Paris,  and  a  person  is  in 
each  workshop,  to  watch  over  and  instruct 
the  workmen.    The  trades  at  work  were 
—stocking-makers,  iaUors,  shoe-makers, 
b*tt<m*tuikers,  carding*,  cotton-spinning 
and  curding,  carpenters,  goldsmiths,  and 
•eweilcr*.  Of  the  earnings,  one-third  goes 
for  their  food;  one-third  forms  a  purse 
given  to  them  at  their  discharge ;  and  one- 
third  every  fourth  dav  or  week  for  pocket 
money.    They  work  from  eigjht  in  the 
morning,  in  winter,  to  eight  at  night,  with 
tuo  hours  of  Interval  for  dinner  and  ex- 
ercise, from  eleven  to  one ;  and  from  five 
in  the  morning  u>suimmp4o  seses*  in  the 


evening.*  "No  irons  used  except  for 
refractory  prisoners.  Ordinary  punish- 
ment, solitary  confinement  in  a  cell  for 
two  or  three  days.  No  one  allowed  to 
be  struck.  The  friends  of  the  prisoners 
can  visit  them  twice  a  week  by  an  order 
from  the  police."  The  regulation*  seem 
upon  the  whole  to  be  g<od;  food  suffici- 
ent ;  and  a  visiting  magistrate  daily  goes 
round  to  hear  all  complaints. 

In  the  «St  Lazare  there  were  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  women  under  sentence. 
"The  common  crime  was  domestic  theft; 
and  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  servants 
in  Paris.*'  "  The  system  of  correctional, 
police  seems  to  be  good.  In  twenty  years 
about  twelve  hundred  have  been  dis- 
charged, out  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
have  again  been  confined';    and  many 

f>ersons  who  have  been  there  are  now 
iving  rich  and  respectable  at  Paris.  The' 
prison  is  inspected*  daily.  Mass  is  per- 
formed once  a  week,  on  Sundays.  Ne* 
prayers  on  week  days.  No  religions  op 
moral  instruction  whatever.  A  general? 
system  of  labour  prevails  throughout  the 
prison.  From  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  each  work-room,  under 
one  inspector.  Needlework,  spinning, 
winding,  shawl-making,  and  embroidery. 
Their  earnings  are  divided  into  three 
parts.  One  tor  the  government,  one  for 
the  purse  to  be  gi\  en  them  on  their  dis* 
charge,  which  sometimes  amounts'  to 
three  or  four  hundred  francs,  and  one 
payable  to  them  every  fifteen  days.  The 
directorsof  the  house  make  their  arrange* 
ments  with  the  contractors  for  the  work. 
It  is  done  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  free 
labour.  The  prisoners  were  well  dressed 
in  prison  dresses  ;  neat  and  comfortable. 
The  fault  of  the  establishment  appeared 
to  be  in  the  numbers  ;  a  want  of  classifi- 
cation; and  consequently  the  peniten- 
tiary system  was  not  as  effective  as  it 
ought  te  be. 

"In  thelKc&TOStx  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  persons,  of.  ail  descriptions  wete  con- 
fined, four  hundred  or-  whom  were  ajb 
work  in  different  trades.  Some  earned 
as  high  as- thirty  or  forty  sous  a  day-  The 
earnings  were  divided  in  thirds  as-  before 
mentioned.  No  irons  used,  but  the  pri- 
son was  in  general  dirty  and  offensive.—. 
The  chief  defects  in  these  establishments* 
in  many  respects  so  creditable  to  the 
country,  seem  to  be  the  want  of  separate 
sleeping  rooms,  and  an  inattention  to- 
cleanliness—  circumstances  of  the  moth 
indispensable  importance  to  the  health, 
andimprovemento/the  prisoners*  asjtltoj. 
the  success  of  any  fieaitcatisvju" 
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Of  the  Penitentiary  at  ^Milbank  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  extract  any  par- 
ticularly as  our  former  volumes  have  pre* 
sented  our  readers  with  the  more  re- 
markable circumstances,atthe  times  they 
occurred ;  but  the  account  of  the  gaol  at 
Liverpool  is  in  many  respects  so  interest- 
ing that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our 
readers.  This  gaol,  Mr.  Roscoe  informs 
us,  has  been  erected  about  thirty  years. 

"Mr.Howard  saw  it  in  its  progress  in  the 
year  1787,  and  expressed  his  opinion, 
tfraX^withaview  to  security,  health,  re- 
formation, and  convenience,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  first  borough  gaoU  in  the  kingdom." 

*It  is  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  twenty- 
one  feet  high,  and  consists  of  six  wings, 
all  converging  in  a  semicircle,  towards 
the  chapel  and  the  governor's  house. 

~  "Of  these  wings,  three  only  are  at  pre- 
sent occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  bo- 
-  rough.  In  these  are  confined  prisoners 
for  debt,  sued  by  process  in  the  Borough 
Court,  persons  fined  under  the  Dock  Po- 
lice Acts,  and  such  delinquents  as  the 
Borough  magistrates  thinfc  proper  to 
commit. 

"The  other  three  wings  are  now  let  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  Cpunty,  as  a 
House  of  Correction;  and,  at  present, 
contain  343  prisoners,  of  whom  84  are 
females ;  all  of  whom  are  now  employed 
in  various  kinds  of  work,  under  a  regulated 
system  of  labour,  as  directed  by  the  ma- 

Sstrates,  and  carried  into  execution  by 
T.Thomas  Amos,  the  present  governor. 
This  plan  commenced  in  June,  1817, 
since  which  it  has  been  carried  on  with 
an  increasing  prospect  of  utility.  The 
employments  tor  the  males  are  weaving, 
winding  cotton,  coopers'  work,  tailors, 
shoe-makers,  clog-makers,  &c.  For  some 
of  these,  new  work-shops  were  requisite, 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  prison- 
ers, as  bricklayers,  joiners,  &c.  The 
women  are  employed  in  knitting,  sewing, 
picking  cotton,  &c.  in  making  slops,  or 
cloathmg  for  seamen,  and  for  exportation 
to  the  colonies.  Their  own  cloathing 
(except  woollens)  is  also  manufactured  in 
the  house.  '  Children  are  first  instructed 
in  spinning  and  winding,  and  are  after- 
wards put  to  the  looms  or  other  kinds  of 
labour. 

•The  criminal  is  allowed  one-fourth  of 
his  earnings  for  his  own  use ;  half  of  this 
is  paid  him  weekly,  the  other  half  is  re- 
served till  his  discharge.  Till  this  plan 
of  a  small  weekly  payment  was  adopted, 
an  Inducement  was  evidently  wanting ; 
but  this  produced'a  striking  effect 


"A  Chaplain  is  appointed,  who  performs 
the  church  service  every  Sunday,  and 
reads  prayers  once  in  the  week  days. 

"The  occupation  of  this  building  bythe 
county  is,  however,  only  of  a  temporary 
nature ;  a  House  of  Correction  or  Peni- 
tentiary, upon  a  still  larger  scale,  having 
been  commenced,  and  being  now  in  great 
forwardness,  in  the  township  of  Kirkdale, 
within  two  miles  of  Liverpool.     This 
building  will,  when  finished,  consist  of ' 
two  half  segments  of  an  ellipsis,  placed  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
but  united  at  the  ends  by  ranges  of  build- 
ing, one  side  of  which  will  form  the  Ses- 
sions House  for  this  part  of  the  county ; 
the  other,  the  Governor's  House  and  other 
accommodations.    The  Chapel  will  be 
placed  in  the  centre.  This  building  is  so 
constructed,  as  to  afford  every  conveni- 
encefor  the  proper  classification  of  offend- 
ers.   There  will  be  a  separate  cell  for 
every  criminal  by  night,  and  a  work-shop 
where  he  will  be  employed,  either  alone 
or  with  others,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  business,  by  day.    The  work-shops 
will  be  erected  on  the  outside  of  the  two 
elliptical  segments,  leaving  a  sufficient 
passage  between.  The  building  is  placed 
near  a  healthy  village,  in  an  elevated 
situation,  and  will  afford  every  accom- 
modation for  carrying  the  penitentiary 
system  into  full  effect ;  and  from  the  en- 
couragement already  given,  and  the  con* 
stant  attention  paid  by  the  county  magis- 
trates, seconded  by  the  judicious,  firm, 
and  conciliating  measures  adopted    by 
the  governor,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  when  the  opportunities  of  im- 
provement and  reformation  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  additional  conveniences 
of  the  new  building,  this  establishment 
will  vie  with  any  in  the  kingdom. 
"In  the  mean  time,  an  earnest  and  highly 
commendable  attempt  is  now  making,  to 
combine  with  the  habits  of  order  and  in- 
dustry amongst  the  convicts  at  Liverpool, 
a  regular  plan  of  intellectual  and  moral 
instruction.    For  this  purpose  a  number 
of  ladies,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  have 
associated  together,  and  have  undertaken 
to  instruct  these  unfortunate  women  in 
useful  occupations,  and  to  superintend 
and  direct  their  labours ;  thereby  ren- , 
dering  what  was  considered  as  their  pu- 
nishment, the  means  of  their  reformation 
and  future  welfare.     This  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  the  success  of  the  beneficent 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Fry,  in  reclaiming  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate.    On  her  recent 
visit  to  Liverpool,  she  found  many  persona 
who,  from  similar  motives,  had  followed- 
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her  generous  and  enlightened  example* 
and  liad  constituted  a  committee,  and 
applied  to  the  magistrates  for  their  en- 
couragement and  support  By  her  assist- 
ance and  advice,  the  assent  of  the  magis- 
trates was  obtained ;  and  a  matron  was 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  direc- 
tions of  the  committee  The  convicts 
entered  into  the  plan  not  only  with  will- 
ingness, but  with  cheerfulness.  They 
chose  monitors  from  amongst  themselves 
to  regulate  their  proceedings.  The  inac- 
tivity and  disorder  incident  to  gaols,have 
been  effectually  banished ;  and  the  whole 
now  presents  ascene  of  peaceful  industry, 
where  their  labours  are  relieved  by  read- 
ing select  portions  of  scripture,  or  by  in- 
tervals of  necessary  refreshment  and  re- 
pose/' 

The  last  section,  en  the  discipline  of  a 
Penitentiary  t  contains  many  important 
suggestionswbichdo  not  admit  of  abridge- 
ment. The  appendix  comprises  nume- 
rous reports  concerning  the  state  of  Peni- 
tentiaries and  Penitentiary  discipline  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  which  are 
either  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
ceeding part  of  the  work:  From  these 
we  could  with  pleasure  have  made  ample 
extracts,  if  ourtime  and  space  would  have 
permitted ;  the  accounts  of  the  moral 
and  religious  reformation  on  boardseveral 
of  the  Hulks,  will  prove  highly  gratifying 
to  every  virtuous  and  benevolent  mind  • 

Mr.  Roscoe's  name  will  doubtless  en- 
sore  to  his  work  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  enlarged,  humane,  and  philosophic 
views,  whish  he  has  taken  of  the  various 
subjects  treated  by  him,  do  equal  honour 
to  his  head  and  hu  heart ;  and  we  trust 
that  bis  suggestions  will  meet  with  that 
attention  they  so  eminently  deserve,  in 


the  approaching  parliamentary  discuss- 
sions  relative  to  the  present  sanguinary 
complexion  of  our  criminal  laws 

A  Treatise  an  the  Importance  of  ex- 
tending the  British  Fisheries;  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  Iceland 
Fisheries,  and  of  die  Newfoundland 
Fishery  and  Colony;  together  with 
remarks  and  propositions  for  the  bet- 
ter supply  of  the  Metropolis  and  the 
Interior,  with  cured  and  fresh  Fish* 
By  S.  Phelps,  8vo.  6*.  Simpkin  and 
Marshall;  London,  1818. 

The  importance  of  the  Fisheries,  not 
only  as  a  profitable  source  of  oommerce, 


but  especially  as  a  nursery  for 
now  so  fully  admitted  that  we  ahonld  < 
aider  it  a  waste  of  our  readers  time  and 
patience  were  we  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular consideration  of  them.  The  sit  na- 
tion of  the  British  coasts,  indeed,  is  the 
most  advantageous  for  catching  fish  in  the 
World.  The  Scottish  Islands,  particularly 
those  to  the  north  and  west,  lie  most  com- 
modioosly  for  carrying  on  the  fishing  trade 
to  perfection  ;  and  the  various  creeks, 
coasts,  bays,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  Scotland, 
are  replenished  with  the  greatest  abund- 
ance of  the  finest  fish.  The  unfortunate 
monarch.  Charles  I,  was  so  sensible  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  fisheries, 
that  be  began  the  experiment,  together 
with  a  company  of  merchants;  but  the 
civil  war  soon  frustrated  that  project 
Charles  II.  made  a  similar  attempt ;  bat 
his  pressing  wants  caused  him  to  withdraw 
his  money  from  the  concern,  which  soon 
after  fell  to  the  ground.  Since  the  Union  . 
with  Scotland,  every  successful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  retrieve  the  fisheries ; 
and  those  carried  on  by  British  Capital 
and  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  world  • 
have  been  protected  by  various  acts  of  the 
legislature.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  great 
value  of  the  fisheries  both  in  a  commercial 
and  also  in  a  political  point  of  view,  • 
Mr.  Phelps  has  offered  in  the  volume, 
now  under  consideration,  numerous  im- 
portant facts,  ail  of  which  concur  to  shew 
the  necessity  of .  extending  the  British 
Fisheries. 

The  first  place  to  which  onr  attention 
is  directed,  is  the  island  of  Iceland ;  the 
bays  and  rivers  of  which  are  full  offish, 
and  in  such  abundance  that  the  natives 
do  not  fish  on  the  outward  banks,  where 
the  greatest  quantities  of  the  finest  fish 
are  tobeoaught;  but  confine  themselves 
to  the  bays  or  fiords,  where  they  catch  an 
inferior  kind  of  fish  in  small  boats.  The 
Icelandic  Rivers,  it  appears,  contain 
abundance  of  very  fine  salmon,  and  it  is 
stated  that  (me  tingle  river  in  Iceland  will 
produce  as  much  salmon  as  all  the  rivers 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

As  the  trade  with  Iceland  is  now  open, 
and  the  British  Government  has  granted 
a  bounty  of  £3  per  ton  on  the  Iceland 
fishery,  our  author  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Iceland  Fishing  Cam- 
C,  under  the  following  peculiar  advan- 
»• 
"1st,  The  supply  of  fish  is  inexhaustible, 
fid.  The  fishing  gronnds  round  Iceland 
are  at  no  greater  distance  from  the  shores 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  the;  south 
banks  of  Newfoundland  are  from  St'John's 
where  the  fish  is  cured." 
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sence  of  carbonic  acid,  or  to  the  admixture 
of  muriat and sulphat of  magnesia;  audit 
rarely  contains  much  of  either. 

«As  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  rock  saltfor  curing  fish  and  meat,  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  tons  crushed  and  sold 
as  bay  salt  for  that  purpose,  without  any 
complaint;  and  had  it  been  known  to  be 
rock  salt,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been 
used.  This  salt  had  been  made  foul  by 
dirt,  to  give  it  the  colour  and  appearance 
of  bay  salt 

"The  Dutch  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Cheshire  salt,  which  they  mix  with  the 
bay  salt,  and  some  prefer  it  thus  mixed  to 
the  bay  salt  alone,  which  they  say  is  so 
.strong  that  it  burns  the  dry  salt  fish ;  but 
the  best  practice  is  to  use  fine  salt  in  the 
first  operation  of  curing,  and  large-grained 
salt  in  the  finishing  and  packing. 

Mr.  Phelps  states  that  a  small  ad- 
mixture of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  or  salt- 
petre, with  common  salt,  will  have  the 
most  efficacious  effect  in  curing,  corn- 
ing, and  preserving  all  kinds  of  fish. 

"It  will,"  says  he,  give  the  fish  a  colour, 
clearness,  and  flavour,  not  to  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method,  and  it  will  pre- 
serve it  much  longer  and  better  than 
the  fish  cured  in  the  common  way, 
which,  after  a  while,  turns  yellow, 
black,  and  rancid;  on  the  contrary, 
the  longer  fish  cured  in  this  way  is  reason- 
ably kept,  the  better  will  be  its  flavour ; 
the  same  as  the  ling,  cured  at  the  Sciily 
islands,  which,  at  two  and  three  years  old, 
has  the  best  flavour;  but  the  common  salt 
fish  at  two  years  old  is  good  for  very  little. 
"Care  should  be  taken  to  mix  the' salt- 
petre regularly  with  the  other  salt,  Which 
would  be  best  done  in  solution,  and  one 
pound  of  nitrat  of  potash  to  one  hundred 
weight  of  salt  would  be  quite  sufficient 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  quality  of  the 
large  fishery  salt,  made  by  slow  evapora- 
tion* in  Cheshire,  if  it  were  judiciously  in- 
troduced in  the  process  of  making  that  salt" 

Aft  the  fisheries  cannot  be  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  and  with  full  success, 
without  the  fostering  aid  and  protection 
of  government,  and  without  regulations 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  admiral- 
ty of  Holland ;  Mr.  Phelps  is  of  opinion, 
tKat  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 


success  of  enr  fisheries,  if  \_ 

would  appoint  commissioners  and    a 

board  for  that  purpose.     The  ultimate 

returns  of  beuefitto  government  and  to 

the  country  would  amply  repay,   and 

justly  warrant,  the  expense  of  each  an 

establishment 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  this  truly 
patriotic  writer  through  all  his  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  fisheries.  The 
whole  volume  abounds  with  facts,  some- 
what desultory  indeed  in  their  arrange- 
ment, but  so  important  in  their  results, 
that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  legisla- 
tors, as  well  as  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  real  welfare  of  their 
country. 


Algiers 


Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 

By  Signor  Pananti,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  Edward  Blaqniere, 
Esq.  R.  N.  4to.  £2  2s.  Colbom, 
London,  1818. 

Eviuy  thing  relative  to  the  piratical 
maritime  States  of  Barbary  has  of  late 
become  peculiarly  interesting.  In  the 
manners,  government,  and  religion  of 
the  singular  people  who  inhabit  them, 
there  has  always  been  much  to  excite 
curiosity ;  and  that  curiosity  has  been 
increased  since  the  severe  and  deserved 
castigation  inflicted  upon  Algiers,  by 
the  gallant  Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816. 
Few,  however,  of  the  various  indivi- 
duals, who  have  returned  home' from  a 
miserable  captivity  among  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States,  have 
presented  to  the  public  any  well-written 
narrative  of  their  sufferings. 

Signor  Pananti,  however,  forms  an 
exception  to  the  generality  of  liberated 
captives,  and  in  the  volume  now  under 
consideration  he  has  produced-  a  deeply 
interesting  and  well  written  work  ;  and 
has  had  the  rare  felicity  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  able  and  intelligent  trans- 
lator. After  residing  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  taken  refuge  during 
the  revolutionary  storm,  which  a  very 
few  years  since  overwhelmed  biscounlry , 
he  was,  in  an  evil  hour,  prevailed  upon 
by  some  pretended  friends  to  quit  his 
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bo^tabfe  asylum;  and  orchis returnto 
Italy,  in  a  Sicilian  vessel;  he  was  captured 
by  a  feet  of  Algerine  corsairs.  This 
heart-ren&ngcatastrophe,  and  the  treat* 
menthe  received  from  his  ferocious  cap- 
tors, are  thus  powerfully,  described : 

"  No  sooner  (says  he)  was  the  infidel 
flag  descried,  than  all  was  terror  and 
dismay  on  board  the  Sicilian.  I  know 
not  what  chilling  hand  oppresses  the 
Christian  heart,  on  the  appearance  of 
Barbary  corsairs :  like  the  head  of 
Medusa,  it  seemed  to  petrify  every  person 
on  board,  It  was  now  that,"  as  in  all  great 
disasters,  instead  of  mutual  support  and 
encouragement,  a  sentiment  of  hatred  is 
instantly  generated ;  the  fire  of  discord 
bursts  forth  amongst  the  companions  of 
misfortune,  and  intestine  war  is  kindled 
on  public  desolation.  One  of  our  men, 
•bo  had  been  in  slavery  at  Bailee,  and 
who  preserved  the  sad  remembrance,  in- 
spired wkh  a  feeling  of  desperation, 
rushed  up  to  the  Captain,  and  would 
have  certainly  plunged  a  stiletto  in  his 
heart,  bad  not  myself  and  the  passen- 
gers promptly  interfered*  'Another,  still 
more  infuriated,  seized  a  fire-brand,  and 
wai,  by  absolute  force  alone,  prevented 
from  applying  it  to  the  powder-magazine; 
some  were  for  destroying  themselves  on 
board,  others  proposed  jumping  into  the 
sea,  and  thus  defeating  the  triumph  of 
their  enemies.  This  state  of  suffering 
and  despair  having  subsided,  it  was 
shortly  succeeded  by  a  deep  and  mournful 
silence ;  after  which  the  sailors  were  ob- 
served to  descend,  one  by  one,  into  the 
hold,  there  to  await  the  event.  As  to  us 
passengers,  we  remained  on  deck,  deep- 
ly meditating  on,  and  watching  our  ap- 
proaching ruin. 

"The  shouts  of  the  barbarians  ace 
heard  close  to  us.  They  appear  on  deck 
bswacoH»wvih  haggard  looks  and  naked 
■cimetars,  prepared  for  boarding  ;  this  is 
preceded  by  a  gun,  the  sound  of  which 
was  like  the  harbinger  of  death  to  the 
trembling  captives,  ail  of  whom  expected 
to  be  instantly  sunk ;  it  was  the  signal 
far  a  good  prize-  A  second  gun  an- 
atwoei  the  capture,  and  immediately 
after  they  sprung  aboard  in  great  nura- 
hen.  Tiieir  first  movements  were  con- 
ssed  to  a  menacing  display  of   their 

afbt  sabres  and  attagbans,  with  an 
er  for  us  to  make  no  resistance,  and 
•antsicr;  which  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat:  we  had  only  to  obey ;  and 
this  ceremony  being  ended,  our  new  visi- 
on assumed  a  less  austere  tone,  crying 


out  in  their  Lam*  Fnum* '  Nop***  r 
No  pom?  (don? t  be  afraid  !)<  After  this, 
rum  was  called  for,  then  the  keys  of  our 
trunks;  when,  dividing  our  party  into 
two  divisions,  one  was  ordered  into  the 
pirate's  boat,  and  conveyed  into  the  ad- 
miral's frigate,  while  the  others  remained 
behind,  under  the  care  of  several  Moors, 
who  had  taken  charge  of  the  vessel.  I 
was  amongst  the  number  of  those  trans* 
ferred,  and,  in  putting  off  from  the  brig, 
joined  my  companions  in  a  speechless 
adieu  of  those  we  left  behind. 

"  On  gaining  the  frigate,  we  had  no 
sooner  got  upon  deck,  than  the  barba- 
rians uttered  a  cry  of  victory,  usual  when 
any  captures  are  made.  A  savage  joy; 
seemed  to  play  on  their  cadaverous 
aspects.  A  passage  being  opened  for  us 
between  the  armed  Turks  and  Moorish 
sailors,  we  were  conducted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  grand,  ijtow,  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Algerine  squadron.  He 
was  seated  between  the  captains  of  the 
five  other  frigates,  who  had  assembled  in 
close  council  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken  with  us,  and 
to  combine  future  operations.  We  were 
interrogated  in  brief  and  haughty  terms, 
but  neither  insult  nor  rudeness  was  offer* 
ed  to  any  one  of  the  party.  The  grand 
Rats  very  ctrt%  askect  us  for  our  money, 
watches,  rings,  and  every*  other  article  of 
value  we  had  about  our  persons;  in  order; 
as  he  obligingly  observed,  to  save  them 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  people  of  the 
Black  Sea,  who  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  crew ;  and  who  he  candidly 
said  were  all  ladri.  He  then  deposited 
our  respective  property  in  a  small  box, 
faithfully  assuring  us  that  all  should  be 
returned  on  our  leaving  the  vessel. 
During  the  distribution  in  the  box,  be 
repeated,  alternately  looking  at  the  cap- 
tives, '  questo  per  tif  (this  is  for  you>) 
'  quetti  altro  per  ti?  but  perhaps  in  his 
heart,  'and  all  this  is  for  me!'  we  were 
then  ordered  to  retire ;  and,  placed 
upon  a  mat  in  the  Raises  outer  cabin, 
began  to  reflect  on  our  new  situation. 
When  supper  was  served,  it  consisted  of 
a  black-looking  paste,  in  an  immense 
pan,  which  being  placed  on  the  deck, 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
hungry' Moors  and  negroes,  indiscrimi- 
nately mtsed  together,  and  making  com- 
mon cause  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
emptying  the  platter ;  which,  if  ever  so 
well  inclined  to  partake  of,  was  a  forlorn 
hope  to  us  afflicted  and  over-ceremo- 
nious visitors;  who,  at  this  patriarchal 
repast,  might  with  propriety  be  com? 
H  2 
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of  fish,  and  in  giving  instruction  how  and 
and  where  to  lay  their  nets. 

"3dly .  Hie  Dutch  kept  the  same  fisher- 
men employed  the  whole  year  round,  in 
different  fisheries  and  on  different  stations; 
Jbr  herrings  are  not  found  at  the  same  time 
off  the  north  of  Iceland,  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, and  at  Yarmouth,  but  succeed  each 
other.  The  same  with  other  fish  accord- 
ing to  their  seasons. 

"Itappears,  also,  that  another  great  cause 
of  the  superior  success  and  extent  of  their 
fisheries  was,  that  they  fished  in  large  com- 
panies or  fleets,  and  made  a  kind  of  joint 
stock  concern  of  their  captures.  For  in- 
stance, off  Iceland,  there  would  be  seldom 
leas  than  1000  to  1200  vessels  fishing  at 
the  same  stations;  each  shared  alike,  and 
on  their  return  home  they  had  merchants 
rady  to  contract  for  forty  or  fifty  cargoes 
together  to  ship  for  foreign  markets; 
whereas  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  a 
.single  cargo,  or  a  purchaser  who  would 
enter  upon  such  an  enterprise. 

"Supposing  a  single  Teasel  to  be  sent  out 
to  Iceland,  and  to  return  with  a  full  cargo 
of  fish;— what  is  the  owner  to  do  with  the 
fish  when  he  has  got  it  f  He  has  no  con- 
nexion in  the  trade;  and  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  value  of  his  cargo,  and  returning 
>  again  to  the  same  employment,  he  must  go 
to  a  foreign  market,  where  he  is  also  a 
stranger,  and  a  new  trader,  and  where  he 
must  sellhis  fish  at  any  price  that  is  offered, 
consequently  he  is  no  better  off  abroad  than 
at  home.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
fishing  companies  and  fishing  stations, 
which  still  admit  of  ramifications,  that 
would  give  occupation  and  support  to  num- 
berless individuals  of  different  descriptions. 
What  makes  the  value  of  our  oyster  fish- 
eries, but  being  carried  on  by  extensive 
it 


"The  establishment  of  an  Iceland  fishing 
company  is  the  more  to  be  recommended, 
as  Hi  object  is  not  to  obtain  a  monopoly, 
but  toextend  the  British  fisheries  generally, 
and  thereby  give  regular  employment  to 
multitudes  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  com. 
muhity  (particularly  seamen  out  of  employ) 
and  also  to  furnish  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  a  very  desirable  article  of  (bod; 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  joint 
exertions  and  support  of  persons  of  high 
oxisiden^uddiituKtion.    The  efforts 


of  singte  individuals  would  be*  1 

and  unavailing;   and  unless  prompt  and 

powerful  means  are  adopted,  this  trade,  so 

nutural  and  advantageous  to  the  British 

interest,  will  again  fall  exclusively  into  the 

hands  of  the  Dutch,  or  be  alienated  to  the* 

Norwegians. 

"Some  people  may  remark  that  our  fish- 
eries are  already  too  extensive,  and  allege 
as  a  proof  the  present  distressed  state  of 
our  colony  and  fishery  at  Newfoundland ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  proof.  The  local 
disadvantages,  distance,  and  expence  of  our 
Newfoundland  fishery  operate  against  that 
fishery;  but  the  demand  for  fish  will  al- 
ways exceed  the  supply  to  be  obtained,  if 
it  can  be  brought  to  market  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  of  a  good  quality." 

Mr.  Phelps  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  rotroduction  of  the  Bri- 
tish trade  with  Iceland,  for  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  volume. 
There  is,  however,  so  much  weight  in 
his  observations  on  the  impolicy  of  the 
existing  duties  on  salt,  as  tending  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  fisheries, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  some  of 
his  remarks. 

"The  greatest  obstacle,  which  can  possi- 
bly be  named  to  impede  or  annoy  the  fish- 
ing trade,  is  certainly  the  duty  on  salt:  for 
though  it  may  be  obtained  duty  free  for 
that  purpose,  yet  the  waiting  for  permits 
and  the  attendance  of  excise  officers;  the 
danger  of  transport,  the  fear  of  mistakes, 
and  of  incurring  heavy  penalties,  are  such 
tremendous  considerations,  that  few  are 
bold  enough  to  run  such  risks;  and  num- 
berless cargoes  of  fish  are  not  taken  and 
cured  in  consequence. 

?By  having  proper  fishing  stations  this 
evil  might  in  some  measure  be  avoided; 
but  it  is  a  pity  there  should  be  any  impe- 
diment to  an  object  of  such  national  and 
individual  importance. 

"Sir  Thomas  Bernard  seems  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  full  examination  of tins  subject, 
and,  in  recommending  a  commutation  for 
the  salt  duties,  he  says,  "  The  commutation 
should  be  so  calculated  as  not  to  subject 
the  individual  to  more  than  what  he  is  now 
charged  under  the  existing  salt  duties:  for 
example,  if  a  householder's  expmot  fk  i 
best  present  thirty  i 
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be  in  advantage  to  htm  to  pay  only  twenty 
AiUings  a-year  in  lieu  of  it;"  and  he  en- 
deavours to  establish  the  fact,  « that  every 
ftunily  upon  an  average  pays  at  least  thirty 
shillings  annually  for  salt"     If  this  state- 
mentor  Sir  T.  Bernard  be  correct,  twenty- 
nine  shillings  out  of  the  thirty  ought  to  go 
to  government  for  duties;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  the  revenue  must,  some  way  or 
other,  be  defrauded  in  this  article  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  for  if  twenty  shillings  salt 
tax  were  laid  on  every  taxable  householder, 
in  lieu  of  the  duties  on  salt,  government 
would  be  gainers  and  the  householders 
also;  and  here  would  immediately  be  a 
ctrnwOmtwu  for  the  salt  duties;  and  some 
addmional  amount  could  also  be  laid  on  the 
great  consumers  of  salt,  in  cases  where  it 
would  not  oppress  them. 

"The  cottager  and'  the  fishermen  would 
then  be  free  indeed,  and  none  would  be 
offerers  but  a  few  poor  excise  officers, 
who  may  be  pensioned,  and  permitted  to 
retire  upon  halt-pay,  or  become  fish  curers, 
or  other  useful  members  of  the  community. 

'The  bay  salt  is  made  in  low  situations,^ 
near  the  banks  of  the  sea,  from  whence  the 
ah  water  is  let  into  long  reservoirs  or  ca- 
ns^ the  same  as  at  the  salt  works  at  Lym- 
mgton  and  other  places,  and  the  process  is 
carried  on  nearly  the  same,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  salt  water  to  make  bay 
ah  is  entirely  evaporated  by  the  sun,  and 
«t  Lymington,  when  the  salt  water  is  eva- 
porated to  a  certain  degree  of  concentra- 
tion, it  is  conducted  to  the  salt  pans,  where 
the  process  is  finished  by  boiling. 

"In  this  process  of  boiling,  the  bittern 
alts,  or  sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia 
*ad  lime,  which  are  contained  in  sea  water, 
fell  first  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  or  re- 
main in  the  mother  waters,  and  the  salt 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  ladles  is  nearly 
pure  and  white  sea  or  culinary  salt ;  but, 
by  the  hasty  boiling  down  of  the  brine,  it 
ha  not  time  to  form  regular  and  large  crys- 
tal*. 

"The  newprocess  inCheshire  for  making 
large  salt  for  the  fisheries  is,  to  evaporate 
the  brine  by  a  very  slow  heat,  in  very  large 
pans,  by  which  more  regular  and  larger 
crystals  are  obtained. 


"Tfenaishing  process  of  making  baysalt, 
when  the  brine  or  salt  water  is  evaporated 
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in  the  pits,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  a  suf- 
ficient consistence,  though  not  dry,  fe,  to 
shovel  into  large  heaps,  in  a  pyramidical  or 
conical  form,  on  the  dry  land,  on  the  banks 
of  the  canals  or  pits ;  and  there,  by  repose, 
it  regularly  grains  or  crystallizes,  and  the 
deliquescent  salts  and  moisture  drain  from 
it;  and, although  muriatofsoda  does  not 
appear  to  contain  carbonic  acid,  yet  the 
presence  of  that  acid  seems  necessary  to  its 
crystallization,  as  is  the  case  with  all  neu- 
tral salts ;  and  this  is  the  only  distinction 
there  can  possibly  be  between  the  quality 
of  bay  salt  and  the  common  salt  made  in 
England. 

"I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  rock  salt 
of  Cheshire  is  as  good,  in  every  respect^ 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  fish  of  all  kinds, 
as  the  bay,  or  foreign  salt;  but  if,  by  ex- 
perience, it  should  be  found  otherwise,  it 
can  only  arise  from  the  crystals  being 
broken  by  crushing  the  rock  salt;  by 
which  some  part  falls  to  powder,  and  some 
i« large  and  unequal;  and  the  fine  part, 
when  employed  in  curing,  will  sooner  dis- 
solve, and  is  termed  weaker  than  the  large 
salt 

"Salt,  made  by  a  strong  heat,  or  by  being 
fused,  is  more  deliquescent,  and  does  not 
decrepitate  in  the  fire  like  large-grained 
or  bay  salt;  which  shows  the  disengage- 
ment of  an  elastic  fluid,  or  carbonic  acid. 

MIf  large-grained  salt,  made  after  the  new 
process,  were  exposed  to  the  air,  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  pans,  in  pyramids  or 
cones,  the  same  as  the  bay  salt,  I  should 
conceive  it  would  be  even  superior  to  bay 
salt,  which  naturally  contains  a  great  deal 
of  foul  and  extraneous  matter ;  but  .the  re- 
gulations of  the  excise  laws  prohibit  tiiis 
method.  , 

"The  Cheshire  salt  is  some  of  the  purest 
native  or  crude  salt  in  the  world.  The 
brine  and  rock  salt  of  Cheshire  do  not 
contain  the  sulphat  or  muriat  of  magnesia 
in  a  degree  like  sea  water ;  nor  sulphat  of 
lime,  like  most  salt  gems  or  rock  salt  In 
fine,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  purer  salt  is, 
the  better  it  is  for  curing  or  preserving  fish 
or  meat,  no  salt  in  the  world  can  be  better 
than  the  Cheshire  is,  when  properly  made. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  bay  salt,  or  sea  salt, 
should  still  be  found  preferable  to  Cheshire 
salt,  it  must  be  owing  either  to  the  per- 
il 
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tepee  of  carbonic  acid,  or  to  the  admixture 
of  muriat  and  sulphat  of  magnesia;  and  it 
rarely  contains  much  of  either. 

,«A»  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  rock  salt  for  curing  fish  and  meat,  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  tons  crushed  and  sold 
as  bay  salt  for  that  purpose,  withoutany 
complaint;  and  had  it  been  known  to  be 
rock  salt,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been 
used.  This  salt  had  been  made  foul  by 
dirt,  to  give  it  the  colour  and  appearance 
of  bay  salt 

"The  Dutch  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Cheshire  salt,  which  they  mix  with  the 
bay  salt,  and  some  prefer  it  thus  mixed  to 
the  bay  salt  alone,  which  they  say  is  so 
strong  that  H  burns  the  dry  salt  fish ;  but 
the  best  practice  is  to  use  fine  salt  in  the 
first  operation  of  curing,  and  large-grained 
salt  in  the  finishing  and  packing. 

Mr.  Phelps  states  that  a  small  ad- 
mixture of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  or  salt- 
petre, with  common  salt,  will  have  the 
most  efficacious  effect  in  curing,  corn- 
ing, and  preserving  all  kinds  of  fish. 

"It  will,'*  says  he,  give  the  fish  a  colour, 
clearness,  and  flavour,  not  to  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method,  and  it  will  pre- 
serve it  much  longer  and  better  than 
the  fish  cured  in  the  common  way, 
which,  after  a  while,  turns  yellow, 
black,  and  rancid;  on  the  contrary, 
tile  longer  fish  cured  in  this  way  is  reason- 
ably kept,  the  better  will  be  its  flavour; 
the  same  as  the  ling,  cured  at  the  Scilly 
islands,  which,  at  two  and  three  years  old, 
has  the  best  flavour;  but  the  common  salt 
fish  at  two  years  old  w  good  for  very  little. 
"Care  should  be  taken  to  mix  the"  salt- 
petre regularly  with  the  other  salt,  which 
would  be  best  done  in  solution,  and  one 
pound  of  m'trat  of  potash  to  one  hundred 
weight  of  salt  would  be  quite  sufficient 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  quality  of  the 
large  fishery  salt,  made  by  slow  evapora- 
tion, in  Cheshire,  if  it  were  judiciously  in- 
troduced in  the  process  of  making  that  salt1' 
As  the  fisheries  cannot  be  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  and  with  fall  success, 
without  the  fostering  aid  and  protection 
of  government,  and  without  regulations 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  admiral- 
ty of  Holland ;  Mr.  Phelps  is  of  opinion, 
tKat  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 


success  of  our  fisheries,  if  government 
would  appoint  commissioners  and  a 
board  for  that  purpose.  The  ultimate 
returns  of  benefit  to  government  and  to 
the  country  would  amply  repay,  and 
justly  warrant,  the  expense  of  snob  an 
establishment. 

We  have  not  room  to  followthis  truly 
patriotic  writer  through  all  his  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  fisheries.  The 
whole  volume  abounds  with  facts,  some- 
what desultory  indeed  in  their  arrang- 
ment,  but  so  important  in  their  results, 
that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  legisla- 
tors, as  well  as  to  all  who  take    an 


interest  in 
country. 


the  real  welfare  of  their 


Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Algiers 

By  Signor  Pananti,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  Edward  Blaqniere, 
Esq.  R.  N.  4to.  £2  2s*  Colours, 
London,  1818. 

Eviry  thing  relative  to  the  piratical 
maritime  States  of  Barbary  has  of  late 
become  peculiarly  interesting.  In  the 
manners,  government,  and  religion  of 
the  singular  people  who  inhabit  them, 
there  has  always  been  much  to  excite 
curiosity ;  and  that  curiosity  has  been 
increased  since  the  severe  and  deserved 
castigation  inflicted  upon  Algiers,  by 
the  gallant  Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816. 
Few,  however,  of  the  various  indivi- 
duals, who  have  returned  home' from  a 
miserable  captivity  among  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States,  have 
presented  to  the  public  any  well-written 
narrative  of  their  sufferings. 

Signor  Pananti,  however,  forms  an 
exception  to  the  generality  of  liberated 
captives,  and  in  the  volume  now  under 
consideration  he  has  produced  a  deeply 
interesting  and  well  written  work  ;  and 
has  had  the  rare  felicity  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  able  and  intelligent  trans- 
lator. After  residing  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  taken  refuge  during 
the  revolutionary  storm,  which  a  very 
few  years  since  overwhelmed  bisconntry , 
he  was,  in  an  evil  hour,  prevailed  upon 
by  some  pretended  friends  to  quit  his 
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hospifebk  asylum?  aiidc^Ms  return- to 
Italy,  in  a  Sicilian  vessel;  he  was  captured 
by  a  fleet  of  Algerine  corsairs.  This 
beart-rendingcatastrophe,  and  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  his  ferocious  cap- 
tors, are  thus  powerfully,  described : 

"  No  sooner  (says  he)  was  the  infidel 
(lag  descried,  than  all  was  terror  and 
dismay  on  board  the  Sicilian.  I  know 
not  what  chilling  hand  oppresses  the 
Christian  heart,  on  ttie  appearance  of 
ternary  corsairs :  like  the  head  of 
Medusa,  it  seemed  to  petrify  every  person 
on  board.  It  was  now  that,"  as  in  all  great 
disasters,  instead  of  mutual  support  and 
encouragement,  a  sentiment  of  hatred  is 
instantly  generated ;  the  Are  of  discord 
bursts  forth  amongst  the  companions  of 
misfortune,  and  intestine  war  is  kindled 
on  public  desolation.  One  of  our  men, 
who  had  been  in  slavery  at  Sal  lee,  and 
who  preserved  the  sad  remembrance,  in- 
spired with  a  feeling  of  desperation, 
rushed  up  to  the  Captain,  and  would 
have  certainly  plunged  a  stiletto  in  his 
heart,  bad  not  myself  and  the  passen- 
gers promptly  interfered*  '  Another,  still 
more  infuriated,  seized  a  fire-brand,  and 
vas,  by  absolute  force  alone,  prevented 
from  applying  it  to  the  powder-magazine; 
some  were  for  destroying  themselves  on 
board,  others  proposed  jumping  into  the 
sea,  and  thus  defeating  the  triumph  of 
their  enemies.  This  state  of  suffering 
and  despair  having  subsided,  it  was 
shortly  succeeded  by  a  deep  and  mournful 
silence ;  after  which  the  sailors  were  ob- 
served to  descend,  one  by  one,  into  the 
hold,  there  to  await  the  event.  As  to  us 
passengers,  we  remained  on  deck,  deep- 
ly meditating  on,  and  watching  our  ap- 
proaching ruin. 

"The  shouts  of  the  barbarians  are 
betid  close  to  us.  They  appear  on  deck 
mswaHM»wt4h  haggard  looks  and  naked 
tcimetarv  prepared  for  boarding ;  this  is 
preceded  by  a  gun,  the  sound  of  which 
was  like  the  harbinger  of  death  to  the 
tumbling  captives,  all  of  whom  expected 
to  be  instantly  sunk ;  it  was  the  signal 
far  a  good  prize*  A  second  gun  an- 
asanced  the  capture,  and  immediately 
alter  they  sprang  aboard  in  great  num- 
bers. Tkeir  first  movements  were  con- 
fined to  a  menacing  display  of  their 
abt  sabres  and  attagbans,  with  an 
*  for  u§  to  make  no  resistance,  and 
•smsder ;  which  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat:  we  had  only  to  obey  j  and 
this  ceremony  being  ended,  our  new  visi- 
tors anvmeda  less  austere  tone,  crying 


out  in  their  Lingmr  Franca* '  Noptwv  I 
No  pautvf  (dotft  be  afraid  1).  Alter  this, 
rum  was  called  for,  then  the  keys  of  our 
trunks ;  when,  dividing  our  party  into 
two  divisions,  one  was  ordered  into  the 
pirate's  boat,  and  conveyed  into  the  ad- 
miral's frigate,  while  the  others  remained 
behind,  under  the  care  of  several  Moors, 
who  had  taken  charge  of  the  vessel.  I 
was  amongst  the  number  of  those  trans* 
ferred,  and,  in  putting  off  from  the  brig, 
joined  my  companions  in  a  speechless 
adieu  of  those  we  left  behind* 

"  On  gaining  the  frigate,  we  had  no 
sooner  got  upon  deck,  than  the  barba- 
rians uttered  a  cry  of  victory,  usual  when 
any  captures  are  made.  A  savage  joy; 
seemed  to  play  on  their  cadaverous 
aspects.  A  passage  being  opened  for  us 
between  the  armed  Turks  and  Moorish 
sailors,  we  were  conducted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  grand  Rais,  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Algerine  squadron.  He 
was  seated  between  the  captains  of  the 
five  other  frigates,  who  had  assembled  in 
close  council  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken  with  us,  and 
to  combine  future  operations.  We  were 
interrogated  in  brief  and  haughty  terms, 
but  neither  insult  nor  rudeness  was  offer* 
ed  to  any  one  of  the  party.  The  grand 
Rais  very  civilly  asked  us  for  our  money, 
watches,  rings,  and  every  other  article  of 
value  we  had  about  our  persons;  in  order) 
as  he  obligingly  observed,  to  save  them 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  people  of  the 
Black  Sea,  who  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  crew ;  and  who  he  candidly 
said  were  all  ladti.  He  then  deposited 
our  respective  property  in  a  small  box, 
faithfully  assuring  us  that  all  should  be 
returned  on  our  leaving  the  vessel* 
During  the  distribution  in  the  box,  he 


heart, '  and  ail  this  is  for  me!*  we  were 
then  ordered  to  retire ;  and,  placed 
upon  a  mat  in  the  Rais's  outer  cabin, 
began  to  reflect  on  our  new  situation. 
When  supper  was  served,  it  consisted  of 
a  black-looking  paste,  in  an  immense 
pan,  which  being  placed  on  the  deck, 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
hungry9  Moors  and  negroes,  indiscrimi- 
nately mised  together,  and  making  com- 
mon cause  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
emptying  the  platter ;  which,  if  ever  so 
well  inclined  to  partake  of,  was  a  forlorn 
hope  to  us  afflicted  and  over-ceremo- 
nious visitors;  who,  at  this  patriarchal 
repast,  might  with  propriety  be  com? 
H2 
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pared  to  the  timid  spaniel,  who  vainly 
attempts  to  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  bone 
thrown  to  the  famished  mastiff.  Soon 
.  after  sun-set,  we  were  ordered  to  descend 
by  a  species  of  trap  leading  into  the  hold, 
which  had  infinitely  more  the  appearance 
of  a  sepulchre  than  a  place  destined  for 
living  beings.  There  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  our  wearied  limbs, over  blocks, 
cables,  and  other  ship's  tackling,  which 
made  ours  a  bed  of  thorns  indeed  1  In 
this  suffocating  state,  the  bitterest  reflec- 
tions presented  themselves  to  our  sleep- 
less imaginations.  After  being,  as  it 
were,  on  the  eve  of  touching  the  paternal 
shore,  what  was  now  to  become  of  us? 
Born  and  educated  in  a  civilized  country, 
long  accustomed  to  share  the  protection 
of  British  liberty  and  law,,  we  were  now 
captives  of  the  vilest  slaves,  and  perhaps 
doomed  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  our 
wretched  days  in  dreary  captivity 
amongst  inexorable  Moors !  The  poor 
sailors,  too,  all  fathers  of  families,  who 
looked  to  them  alone  for  support  and 
consolation,  seemed  totally  incapable  of 
bearing  up  against  the  misery  of  their 
situation. 

"  The  crew  of  the  pirate  was  composed 
of  almost  every  race  sent  forth  by  the 
African  continent,  with  the  addition  of 
several  of  the  Levantine  banditti,  who 
are  yearly  imported  from  Smyrna,  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  for  the  service  of 
the  regencies ;  and  there  was  as  great  a 
diversity  of  colour,  as  nations,  from  the 
flat-nosed  natives  of  Tombuctoo,  to  the 
white  and  ferocious  descendants  of  the 
Almehades.    By  way  of  rendering  the 
scene  still  more  obnoxious,  this  motley 
crew  were  all  either  affected  with  some 
corroding  humour,   or  swarming    with 
vermin.     Constantly  expecting   that  a 
plague,  the  natural   companion  of  so 
much  filth,  would  break  out,  and  doomed 
to  see  these  stupid  fatalists  with  lighted 
lamps,  and  pipes,  in  every  part  of  the 
vessel :  our  anxiety  between  such  a  con- 
soling choice  of  evils  is  not  to  be  easily 
described,  and  made  me  often  wish  for 
the  tub  of  Diogenes.     As  to  the  gloomy 
hole,  in  which  we  went  through  the  pain* 
ful  ceremony  of  attempting  to  sleep,  it 
could  only  be  described  in  the  language 
of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Inferno. 
Packed  together  like  herrings,  our  bed 
was   worse   than    that   of    Procrustes. 
Stretched  along  the  deck  in  the  manner 
of  the  Turks,   compelled   to   eat   our 
wretched  meal  with  the  lowest  of  the 
crew,  we  were  invariably  obliged  to  wait, 
till  our  black  and  tawny  companions  had 


filled  their  mouths  from  the  dish  with 
their  filthy  fingers.  Cusrousu  was 
the  unvarying  diet,  and  our  beverage 
consisted  of  putrid  water,  which  was 
handed  round  in  an  earthen  pitcher,  to 
us  all  in  common." 

At  length  the  captors  and  captives 
arrived  atJAlgiers.  On  approaching  the 
anchorage,  a  shout  of  savage  joy  ran 
through  the  piratical  frigate,  and  marked 
the  satisfaction  of  the  barbarians.  As 
soon  as  they  landed,  the  Rais,  their  con- 
queror, marche  themd  in  ostentations 
triumph  through  the  city,  to  the  council 
of  regency ;  which  had  met  in  order  to 
determine  on  the  respective  fates  of  the 
unhappy  captives.  The  following  pas- 
sage in  which  Signer  Pananti  had  deli- 
neated the  anxieties  of  this  trying  mo- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  deeply  inte- 
resting in  the  whole  volume. 

"  A  large  awning  being  extended  in 
front  of  the  house,  the  scene  shortly 
opened ;  exhibiting  the  Members  of  the 
Regency,  in  barbarous  pomp  and  horrid 
majesty,  seated  before  us ;  accompanied 
by  the  Ulemas,  or  expounders  of  the  law, 
and  principal  Agas  of  the  Divan.     We 
were  then,  without  further  ceremony  or 
preamble,  asked  for  our  papers,  which 
were    duly  examined ;    nor    was  that 
canting  gravity  wanting  on  this  occasion, 
which  is  usually  assumed  to  justify  acts  of 
rapine  and  plunder.      The  documents 
were   then    presented   to    the    English 
Consul, whose  presence  is  always  required 
at  these  examinations,  to  verify  any  claim 
he  may  have  to  make.     This  gentleman 
soon  saw  the  insufficiency  of  our  docu- 
ments, but,  stimulated  by  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  and  sentiments  of  pity  for 
persons  in  our  unhappy  condition,  he 
made  every  possible  exertion  to  extricate 
us  from  the  appalling  deslinywith  which 
we  were  now  threatened.    The  circum- 
stance of  some  of  the  parly  being;  natives 
of  a  country  united  to  the  dominions  of 
France  did  not  restrain  the  Consul's  ge- 
nerous efforts:    we  were  unfortunate, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  an    Englishman.      But  Rais 
Hamida  boldly  sustained  the  remorseless 
law  of  piracy  ;   drawing  the  finest  dis- 
tinction imaginable  between  domicilia- 
tion and  nationality,  he  proved  himself  a 
most  able  jurisconsult,     according,   at 
least,  to  the  African  code  of  public  laws. 
*  A  good  prise  !  prisoners  j    slaves  !' 
was  now  murmured  through  the  council. 
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and  won  communicated  to  the  crowd 
assembled  without,  which,  by  its  cries 
and  vociferations,  seemed  to  demand 
such  a  decision.  The  British  Consul 
then  formally  demanded  the  English 
fady  and  her  two  children ;  upon  this 
being  accorded,  the  Chevalier  Rossi,  her 
husband,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  with 
dignified  courage  supported  his  claim  to 
liberation,  on  the  principle  of  having 
married  an  English  woman,  and  of  also 
being  the  father  of  two  British  subjects. 
This  application  being  successful,  he 
soon  rejoined  his  anxious  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Another  attempt  was  now  made 
in  favour  of  us  all  by  the  Consul,  but 
without  effect : — this  was  followed  by  a 
cry  in  the  hall  of  '  tckiavi  I  schiavi  t 
(slaves,  slaves ;)  which  horrible  word 
was  echoed  by  the  multitude*  The 
Members  of  the  Council  then  rose ;  and 
on  the  assembly  being  dissolved,  the 
Consul  and  his  attendants,  together  with 
Chevalier  Rossi  and  family,  departed ; 
leaving  us  devoted  victims  in  a  state  of 
almost  immoveable  insensibility,  as  one 
who  scarcely  bears  the  thunder,  when  he 
is  enveloped  by  the  lurid  glare  of  light- 
ning which  precedes  it. 

"*  Before  we  had  recovered  from  our 
stupor,  we  were  led  off  under  the  Grand 
Serivamo  and  Guardian  Basha,  who  led  us 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  city, 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  specta- 
tors. It  being  Friday,  the  Moorish  sab- 
bath, hundreds  of  infidels,  in  coming 
from  the  mosques,  were  soon  attracted  in 
every  direction,  to  enjoy  this  new  spec- 
tacle„of  degraded  Christianity. 

"  Arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  Pasha, 
inhabited  by  the  Dey,  the  first  object 
that  stnick  our  eyes  were  six  bleeding 
heads,  ranged  along  before  the  en- 
trance ! ! !  And  as  if  this  dreadful  sight 
were  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  harrow  up 
the  soul,  it  was  still  farther  aggravated 
by  the  necessity  of  stepping  over  them, 
border  to  pass  into  the  court.  They 
were  the  heads  of  some  turbulent  A  gas, 
who  had  dared  -to  murmur  against  the 
Dey.  A  dead  silence  reigned  through-* 
out  the  building,  in  which  Suspicion 
seemed  to  have  fixed  her  abode,  while 
fear  was  depicted  in  every  countenance. 
Being  ordered  to  arrange  ourselves  be- 
fore the  Dey's  window,  to  feast  the 
despot's  eyes,  he  soon  approached, 
looked  at  us  with  a  mingled  smile  of  ex- 
ultation and  contempt,  then  making  a 
sign  with  his  band,  we  were  ordered  to 
depart ;  and  after  a  third  circuit  of  the 
town,  arrived  before  a  large  dark-looking 
baildlog.    It  was  the  great  Bogno,  or 


house  of  reception  for  Christian  slaves. 
Hence  one  of  its  pompous  titles,  Bqfios 
os  Esclavos.  Every  fibre  trembled,  and 
our  limbs  shook  under  us,  as  we  traversed 
the  horrid  receptacle.  The  first  words 
of  the  keeper,  after  we  had  entered, 
were,  '  Whoever  is  brought  into  this 
place  becomes  a  slave  1'  In  passing  the 
dank  and  -  filthy  court-yard  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  slaves,  bear- 
ing about  them  all  the  signs  of  abandon- 
ed sufferers.  They  were  ragged,  lank, 
and  haggard,  with  the  head  drooping, 
eyes  sunk  and  distorted,  cheeks  imprint- 
ed by  the  furrows  of  protracted  wretched- 
ness, which  seemed  to  have  withered  the 
soul,  and  by  destroying  the  finer  feelings 
of  their  nature,  left  no  trace  of  pity  for 
the  sufferings  of  others :  so  that  we 
passed  without  the  slightest  manifesta- 
tion of  that  sympathy  so  naturally  ex* 
pected  in  such  a  situation.  Exhausted 
by  long  confinement,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  sense  of  their  own  melancholy  fate,  our 
appearance  was  viewed  with  a  stupid  in- 
difference, unaccompanied  by  any  fellow 
feeline.  During  the  few  intervals  unoc- 
cupied in  the  public  works,  they  remain 
shut  up,  wandering  about  like  pallid 
spectres  in  this  house  of  darkness  and  of 
sorrow." 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number .]  ' 


A  Collection  of  Statutes,  connected 
with  the  General  Administration  of 
the  Law ;  arranged  according  to  the 
Order  of  Subjects,  with  Notes,  by 
D.  E.  Evans,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  8vo.  8  vols. 
£8.  Butterworth  and  Son;  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

The  Statutes  at  large  form  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  library  of  every  indi- 
vidual, who  is  desirous  of  forming  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  existing  Laws  of 
his  country;  but  unfortunately  their 
bulk  (for  the  latest  and  best  edition  con. 
sist  of  seventeen  ponderous  quarto  tomes,) 
and  their  price  (nearly  £60,)  operate  as 
prohibitions  to  the  acquisition  of  them. 
The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  our  laws 
was  well  exposed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Stanhope,  when  he  submitted  to  the 
House. of  Lonfca  propositioo.for  causing 
them  to  be  reduced  into  one  common* 
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ayatem.  What  *^t>wn. done  <towwrd* 
acpmnplkfting  «o  desirable  an  object,  we 
have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
But,  what  Lord  Stanhope  hoped  and 
wished  to  see  effected,  has  in  some  degree 
been  achieved  by  the  learned  and  indefati- 
gable editor  of  the  work,  which  we  are 
now  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 

In  this  collection  Mr.  Evans  has  en- 
deavoured to  bring  together,  in  a  moderate 
compass,  the  several  statutes  which  are 
connected  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
professional  and  magisterial  practice,  ac- 
companied by  a  very  few  others  which 
appeared  to  possess  an  interest  as  matter 
of  historical  curiosity. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he 
had  excluded  all  statutes  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  different  officers  of  govern- 
ment— to  matters  of  revenue,  (with  the 
exception  of  the  land  revenue  of  the 
crown)— to  naval  and  military  subjects, 
and  other  objects  of  partial  and  limited 
interest. 

The  following  general  synopsis  of  its 
contents  will  convince  our  readers  how 
much  important  matter  is  here  successfully 
brought  together. 

VOL.  I. 
Pml  J.+-Ptrsons  and  Corporations. 


VOL.IL 


Pan  iil^Persmsal  Property 
Contracts. 


1  Patents,  Literary 

Property,  4c. 

2  Navigation,  £bip 

Owners,  and  Ma- 
riners. 

3  Insurance. 

4  Bills  of  Exchange, 

and    Promissory 
Notes. 

5  Usury. 


6  Annuities. 

7  Gassing. 

6  Stockjobbing;.    7 
0  Sale  of  Offices. 
,10  Buying  of  TUks. 

11  Transfer  of  Stock. 

12  rfestitntion  cf  Sto- 

len .Property. 
IS  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators. 


Pari  JF— Courts  and  Civil  Prosctfingt. 


1  General  Courts  of 

Common  Law — 
Judges. 

2  Attornies. 


3  Original        Writ, 
Process,  Arrest, 
Imprisonment, 
Bail,       Appear 


VOL.  III. 


Clots 

I  Aliens,  Denizens, 
and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 

;  2  Statute*   relating 
to  the  Clergy. 


Class. 

3  Marriage. 

4  Parent  and  Child. 

5  Corporations. 


4  Outlawry. 

5  Privilege  of  Par- 

liament. 

6  Pleadings,  &C 

7  Set  off. 

8  Limitations 

9  Juries  and  Trials. 

10  Evidence. 

11  Costs. 

12  Judgment,* Execu« 

tion,     Statutes, 
Recognisances. 

13  Error    and    false 

Jddgment 

14  Miscellaneous&a- 


tntes  respecting 
C  ivil  ^etiooa  nod 
Proceedings. 
16  Wale*,  Counties 
Palatine,  Liber- 
ties. 

16  Inferior  Courts. 

17  Statutes   gelatine; 

to  Personal  'Li- 
berty. 
ISOlealAcMwasw 
19  .Distress,  Reple- 
vin, ,eud  Matter, 
relating  to  Land- 
lord and  Tenant. 


VOL.  IV. 


Part  II^-Rcal  Estates. 


I  Miscellaneous  Sia- 
,  tntes  concerning 
Real  Estates. 

*  Tithes. 

8  Approvement  and 
inelosnreof  com- 
mons. 

4  Joint       Tenants, 

Coparceners,  and 
•  Tenants  in  Com 
moa. 

5  Mortmain       and 

Charitable  Uses. 


6  Conveyances     by 

Infants,     Luna- 
tics, &c. 

7  Fraudulent   Con- 

veyances, 
ft  Leases. 
9  Uses. 

10  Fines  and  Reco- 

veries. 

11  Wills. 

12  Land  Revenues  of 

the  Crown. 


20  Actions     against 

Justices  of  Peace 
and  other  Offi- 
cers. 

21  Hoe  and  Cry,  and 

actions  against 
the  Hundred. 

22  Penal  Actions  and 

Informations. 


23  King's  Debts. 

24  Ecclesiastical  and 

MaritimeConrts. 

25  Courts  of  Eqoity. 

Addenda  to  the  pre- 
ceding Classes  of 
Part  IV. 

26  Bankrupts. 


VOL.  V. 
Part  K— Criminal  Lam. 


,  Addenda  to  Part  I.  and  II. 


1.  Statutes    relating 
to  Religion  and 
Ecclesiastical 
Supremacy. 

2  Treason  and  other 
Offences  affect- 
ing  the  State. 

8  Offences  relating 
to  Coin. 

4  Homicide. 


Rape,  Forcible 
Marriage,  Poly. 
gamy,  &c. 

Riots,  and  Of- 
fences attended 
with  malice  or 
violence.  Ob- 
struction of  pub- 
lic Officers. 
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VOL.  VI. 


7  Lareeny  and  Rob- 
bery. Assaults 
with  iuteut  to 
rob. 

ft  Offences  relating 
to  Stolen  Goods. 

9  Embezzlement  by 
Agents,  and  pub- 
lic Officers 

10  Embezzlement  of 

public  Stores. 

11  False  pretences. 
19  Forgery. 

13  Piracy    and    Of. 

fences  commit- 
ted on  the  High 
Seas,  or  out  of 
tbe  Resin. 

14  Felooy  relating  to 

the  Revenue. 

U  Offences   relating 

to  Quarantine. 


16  Felony  relating  to 

the  Slave  Trade. 

17  Escapes  and  Res* 

cue. 

18  Perjury. 

19  Seducing       Arti- 

ficers, and  ex- 
porting Utensils. 

20  Offences    respect- 

ing Elections. 

21  LibeU,Scaudhlum 

Af  egnatoin,  sec, 

22  Nuisances. 

23  Maintenance 

Champerty,  Li- 
reries 

%i  Misceilsneons  Of- 
fences. 

25  Criminal  Proceed- 
ings. 

Addenda  to  PartV. 


VOL.  VII. 
Art  VI*— Justices  qf  Peace, 


1  Ale  nooses. 

2  Apprentices. 

S  Banks,  destroying 

4  Bastards. 

5  Bent. 

6  Budges. 

7  Carriers. 

8  Coal  Mines. 

9  Constables 

10  Costs. 

11  Connty  Rates, 
19  Distress. 

19  Dogs. 


14  Examination. 

15  Fire  Works. 

16  Fish. 

17  Forcible  Entry. 

18  Friendly  Society. 

19  Game. 

20  Gaming. 

21  Gsots  and  Houses 

of  Correction. 

22  Higbwajs. 

23  Justice*  of  Peace. 
21  Lord's  Day. 

25  Lupatics. 


VOL.  V1IL 


26  Pswnbrokers. 

27  Poor. 

28  Pistera. 

29  Kivers  and  Navi- 

gation. 
90  Seditious    Mtcs- 
iogs. 

31  Servants. 

32  Sessions. 

33  Sheep. 

34  Stag*  Coaches. 


35  Swearing.  . 

36  Tubes. 

37  Turnips  and  other 

Field  Crops. 

38  Vagrants. 

39  Weightaand  Mea- 

sures. 

40  .Wood 

Addenda  to  Part  VI. 
Appendix. 

Index. 


In  general,  Mr.  Evans  has  inserted  the 
Articles  without  abridgment,  an  they 
appear  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  the 
Statute:  and  -where  some  party  only  of 


a  statute  are  applicable  to  the  general 
design  of  the  work,  the  others  which 
relate  to  limited  or  temporary  objects,  are 
omitted,  or  are  merely  noticed  by  inserting 
the  marginal  abstracts. 

In  some  cases  the  titles  only  are  inserted 
as  sufficiently  declaring  the  object  of  the 
act,  as  in  cases  of  acts  by  which  others  are 
continued  or  made  perpetual,  or  where  the 
mention  of  such  acts  may  be  considered  as 
merely  pointing  oat,  in  a  general  manner, 
the  course  and  progress  of  the  law  upon 
subjects  in  respect  of  which  it  would  be 
foreign  from  the  principal  design  of  the 
work  to  include  the  entire  contents.  To 
several  statutes,  Mr.  Evans  has  added  notes 
of  the  cases  which  have  been  decided  upon 
their  construction.  In  some  instances, 
these  notes  are  applied  immediately  to  the 
particular  expressions  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  which  questions  have  taken  place. 
— la  others  they  assume  the  character  of 
a  dissertation  or  a  digest  of  tbe  law*  as 
applicable  to  tbe  general  subject1— In  the 
composition  of  these  notes  as  much  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  paid  to  conciseness 
as  was  consistent  wMi  perspicuity :— And 
in  the  examination  of  some  questions,  the 
editor  has  interposed  his  own  views,  and 
canvassed  with-  freedom,  (but  without 
transgressing  the  limits  of  respect,)  the 
conclusions  of  judical  authority.  In  others, 
he  has  ventured  to  suggest  an  alteration 
of  the  subsisting  law,  or  to  offer  such 
opinions  as  have  occurred  to  him,  with 
regard  to  legislative  enquiry. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Evans's  ar- 
duous and  laborious  work.  Of  the  utility  of 
his  design,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  is 
such  will  not  detract  from  Mr.  Evans's  well* 
earned  reputation,  as  an  acute  and  able " 
lawyer. 

Some  errors  occur  in  the  cross-re- 
ferences; but  these  will  doubtless  be 
removed  in  a  future  edition.  The 
work  is  very  handsomely  printed;  and, 
considering  the  vast  mass  of  matter  com- 
prised within  the  moderate  compass  of 
eight  large  octavo  volumes, — it  is  a  cheap 
oncy— a  circumstance  that  is  of  no  mean  ' 
consequence  to  the  purchaser  of  books,  and 
espeeimlly^flaW^  boots. 
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The  Banquet,  in  Three  Cantos,  with 
Nates,  8vo.  5s.  6d.  London,  1819, 
Baldwin,  Gradock  arid  Joy. 

11  La  critique  est  est  aisee — la  pra- 
tique difficile,"  said  a  French  wit  or  the 
last  century; — had  he  lived  in  the  pre- 
sent, he  would  have  been  induced  to 
reverse  the  position — such  exuberance 
of  invention,  such  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion as  it  has  become  our  good  fortune 
to  witness,  our  forefathers  could  have 
had  no  conception  of;  and,  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  vulgar  com- 
mon sense  and  judgment,  their  sober 
faculties  would  no  doubt  have  been 
completely  bewildered  in  the  airy  flights 
of  modern  imagination. 

To  transcribe  into  the  most  unintel- 
ligible phraseology,  the  wild  ravings  of 
a  disordered  brain  is  an  occupation, 
now  neither  uncommon  nor  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  to  receive  with  profound  ve- 
neration what  they  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend, was  ever  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  multitude;  a  general 
smile  of  contempt  would  be  passed  on 
him  who  should  dare  avow  nis  inapti- 
tude to  understand  a  modern  fashion- 
able author's  meaning.  When  litera- 
ture has  arrived  at  this  pitch,  die  task 
of  the  critic  ought  in  fact  to  be  at  an 
end,  but  as  his  opinion  is  still  called 
for,  hard  indeed  is  the  burthen  imposed 
on  him  !  whether  the  new  works  are  to 
be  judged  by  the  old  established  rules, 
or  whether  new  rules  are  to  be  framed 
and  adapted  to  the  fresh-raised  fabrics 
of  romantic  inspiration, — is  yet  a  ques- 
tion undecided  in  the  empire  of  British 
taste. 

In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  it 
is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  hail  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  which  some- 
thing like  classical  information  may  be 
traced  to'  the  author — who  evidently 
gives  a  preference,  to  the  wits  of  our  Au- 
gustan period  above  the  more  fashion- 
able writers  of  the  day.  Although  this 
dereliction  of  modern  theories  may  not 
recommend  him  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  yet  to  such  as  are  not  alarmed 
by  so  formidable  a  censure  as  we  have 


ventured  to  pass  upon  him,  we  can  with 
confidence  announce  a  real  gratification 
from  the  perusal  of  this  work.  Lest 
too  much  gravity  should  be  anticipated 
from  the  pen  of  one  so  strangely  biass- 
ed, we  quote  a  passage  or  two  among 
many  others,  that  may  counteract  so 
erroneous  an  opinion. 

Now  to  bis  task ; — the  carpet  deaiwbebold ! 
The  drawing-room  its  yawning  valves  unfold. 
Euircling  chairs  encumber  all  the  Boor 
And  raps,with  long;  pulsations,drum  the  door. 
O'er  the  spruce  lawn,  the  apracer  files  ap- 
proach, 
In  slender  vis-a-vis,  sod  ampler  coach: — 
As  through  the  hall  the  company  advance, 
Silent  they  cast  a  wistful,  side-long  gianee j 
"  Mirth  in  each  eye,  and  hunger  in  each 
breast, 
The  plates  they  view— and  fancy  all  Ike 
rest/* 

Canto  II.  3(5. 


Although  the  subject  is  by  no  l 

susceptible  of  being  treated  in  a  ▼ery 
serious  light,  we  find  if  any  thing  too 
much  disposition  to  pun  ana  ridicule  in 
the  author;  who,  carried  away  by  a 
ready  and  lively  wit,  is  apt  perhaps  to 
indulge  in  too  many  puns  and  quaint 
allusions,  which  tho  Yery  well  at  pro- 
per distances,  lose  much  of  their  efect 
by  so  numerous  a  distribution^  as  in 
this  passage : 

What  would  you  covet  mors? 
Tour  Cepe  behind,  your  CSte  Brtie  before : 
In  your  strong  Tent  you  may  defy  the  age, 
Os  find  some  solace  in  your  Hermitage. 
Or  if  these  fail  you,  there  is  your  Geofesv, 
By  knowing  con noisseun,  si niamed  Jfergsfc— 
Canto  III.  4oi. 
Not  so  however  in  the  following, 
where  the  hypoclondriac  is  admirably 
painted. 

Avoid  to  ask  the  valetudinarian, 
Who  with  capricious  phlegm  atrabilariaa. 

(atraUliarian) 
Cross,  whimsical,  irresolnte,  and  shy, 
Sees  all  your  dainties  with  distemper'd  eye  j 
Who,  willing  slave  of  Epidaurus'  God, 
Looks,  ere  he  eat,  for  his  physician's  nod ; 
Before  he  takes  a  mouthful  on  his  plate 
Must  try  it  by  qxdkecartf*  weight . 
Your  ramekins  too   rich; —  your  mutton 

mean; — 
Your  fricassee  too  tat ;— your  leveret  leu  ?- 
Yonr  craw-fish    cold;  —  your   harrko  too 

hot  — 
Yonr  hash's  thousand  morbid  ills  has  get.— 
Such  fill  their  mouths  with  arguments,  ex- 
cuses, 
Of  every  nest  will  tell  you  the  abuses, 


«1»] 


plenty,. 

nmM  for  on*  dram  will  give  yon  tcwoymtwoaty; 
By  little  eating ,  bope  to  grow  the  stronger, 
Am!  starve  themselves  to  death  to  live  the 
looser. 
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Nor  in  the  following  delineation  of  a 
cook. 

How  singularly  fortunate,  who  can 
This  Rons  Avis  meet,  this  proper  man ; 
Who,  conscious  of  his  own  unrivalPd  powers, 
Far  over  all  his  fellow-creature*  towers ; 
Who,  bred  originally  to  tin — bar, 
Thinks  he  may  treat  his  master  on  the  par'; 


like  his  profession,  luminous  and  bright, 
And,  m  kU  own  opinion,  always  right. 
His  pride  to  kindle,  not  to  quench  a  flame, 
And  wake  the  passions,  not  by  reason  tame: 
With  ample  range  of  powers,  and  powers  of 


And  well  prepared  this  side  or  that  to  change : 

Still  in  the  vehemence  of  action  cool 

Who  tries  with  patience,  and  condemns  by 

rule, 
As  grave,  as  dignified,  as  those,  and  big, 
Who  wear  a  larger,  not  a  whiter  wig; 
H*  sends  alike,  with  firm  unfaltering  breath, 
The  tenderestfowl,or  toughest  ox  to  death. — 
No  Persian  Sultan,  whose  despotic  power 
Takes  any  subject's  head  at  any  honr, 
Can  with  a'more  imperious  air  confine, 
Or  to  the  bow-string  his  satrap  consign^ 
Then  he  a  goose  to  execution  sends, 
And  not  one  muscle  of  his  brow  unbends ! ' 
Bis  visage  grave,  his  aspect  rough  and  stern, 
Yet  will   bis  reddening  cheek  unconscious 

burn.  Canto  II.  199. 

To  those  wits,  whose  own  genius  is 
not  always  at  hand,  upon  a/nncA,  to 
help  them  oat  with  the  joke  that  la- 
bours for  utterance,  this  work  must  be 
tobuMt,  as  they  will  find  several  not 
inelegant  witticisms,  ready-made  and 
adapted  to  various  occasions. 

We  by  no  means  mention  this  as  a 
principal  recommendation  of  the  poem, 
as  we  acknowledge  that  it  has  much 
higher  claims,  and  contains  in  many 
passages  that  simplicity  and  force, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  our  best 
writers. 

We  shall  only  mention  the  opening 
of  the  3rd  Canto. 

Ah  l  where  is  now  the  care-constructed  pile, 
Oa  which  the  blooming  valleys  used  to  smile  ? 
Whose  firm  foundation,  bedded  in  the  rock, 
Semfd  to  defy  the  elemental  shock ; 
Whist  lofty  head,  on  taper  columns  rear'd, 
Towering  o'er  thick  surrounding  mists  ep- 
pcarM: 


To  shield  whose  sacred  walls,  vast  hills  areeer 
Capacious  walls— as  bigh'ahnest  as  those t 
Ear-  free*  whose  towers,  incensed  with  fre- 
quent smoke, 
The  raging  tempest  howl'd,  and  harmless- 
broke: 
Whose  glittering  spires  the  lake  would  oft* 

behold, 
Deckfd,  by  the  orient  sun,  in  flaming  gold.. 
Canto  III.  1.. 


*    •  •     •    The  broken  key-stone  thrown - 
Far  underneath  the  arch  in  which  it  sbone, 
While  its  dependant   brothers,  e'er  their 


Bend  trembling  forward  to  partake  its  fete- 
Canto  III.  85*- 

•  O  •  O  O  » 

The  fretted  hostage,  from  the  ceiling  riptr 
Crumbles  to  powder  in  the  yawning  crypt. 
With  tinkling  bell,    the  browsing  wethers 

climb 
Where,   once,  the  hollow  belfry  toIlM  it* 

chime: 
The  ravens,  with  funereal  cawings,  bang 
Where  matin  peals  their  cheerful  carols  rang  r 
Where  sculptured  tracery  carved  the  storied 

dome, 
The  chough  and  jackdaw  build  their  fetid 

home: 
The  ivy  clings  around  the  oaken  stalls, 
And  matted  misseltoe  festoons  the  halls : 
Who  that  surveys  but  must  their  lot  deplore, 
And  breathe  a  wish,  that  wishes  could  restore  r 
Vain  thought1.— far  otherwise!— for  shortly 

must 
The  sad  spectator  here  subscribe  his  dost: 
The  mite  of  earth  thou  must  contribute  toay 
That  other  worms  may  moralize—on  you. 
The  tardy  hand  of  Time  these  rains  laves, 
To  heap  their  fragments  on  more  recent 

graves; 

Canto  III.  33. 

The  notes  contain  many  entertaining 
anecdotes,  and  much  pains  ha ve  been 
taken  to  compress  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  without  ostentation,  many  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  relating 
to  the  subject,  from  Plato,  Plutarch, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Atheneeus,  and  other 
antient  authors,  together  with  several 
amusing  anecdotes  from  modern  writers. 
We  select  one,  from  the  latter,  illustra- 
tive of  the  following  precept. 

Custom,  good  sense,  mutt  teach  yen  te  affect 
Four  paruse,  yrnr  dish  ;  ami  what  spm  $hotdi 

reject. 
Mr.  Delilfe,  in  1786,  dining  with  his  friend 
Marmoatel,  related  4h«  following  anecdote* 
respecting  the  observance  of  feshionable  cos- 
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tosmjatonbte.  The  coosrorBsttsa  tornedoo 
that  —  ttitade  of  indispensable  trifles  which. 
art  nirrassry  toenabkainsai  toasix  iogood 
society  without  being  laughed  at.  •*  They 
art  realty  foimmeiobk,"  added  DeliUe;  «nnd 
what  is  moat  vexatious  is,  that  aM  the  wit 
and  food  aense  in  she  world  would  never  be 
sufficient,  by  themselves,  to  perfect  yoa  in 
these  desirable  aceompbskmenta.  A  short 
time  since  "  pursued  he,  "  the  Abbe  Cosson, 
Professor  of  Bella  Lettre*  at  the  College  Ma- 
sarin,  was  describing  to  me  a  dinner  to  which 
he  bid  bee*  Waited  a  few  days  before,  where 
there  were  many  persons  off  the  irat  rank, 
blow  ribbon*  Marshala  of  France,  fee.  at  the 
house  of  the  Abbe  RadouviHfenat  Versailles. 
«  I  will  lay  yon  any  wafer,'  said  I,  <  that 
during  this  self-same  dinner  yon  were  not 
guilty  of  less  than  an  hundred  improprieties.* 
—'What  do  yon  mean  ?*  said  the  Abbe,  quito 
startled  *,  '  I  no)  sore  |  did  every  thing  like 
every  body  eh*V_<  What  presumption!-- 
now  I  dace  say  yon  did  no  ooe  thing  like  any 
body  there.  But  let  us  see— first  of  all,  what 
did  yon  do  with  your  napkin  when  you  sat 
down  to  table V—*  With  my  napkin?  why, 
like  others  I  onfoldodst,  spread  it  bcJbte  me, 
andiiufeMd  it  by  one  corner  to  a  button  bole 
of  my  coet,V-f  Well,  amy  food  friend,  yon 
were  the  only  person  there  tha}  did.  so. 
Tom  napkin  should  not  ham  been  displayed 
in  thb  way,  it  should  have  been  thrown. care- 
lessly acme*  pour  ktttOv—  Bray  h>  what 
manner  did  yon  talto  yoa*  soap  ?*■— I  Lihe 
eve/y  body  eke,  I  believe!  with  my  spoon  in 
one  band,  and  my  forkin  the, other.. '—'Plen- 
«u4,  indeed!  your  fork !— who  would  think 
of  eating  soup  with  a  fork.— Well,  goon;— 
after  your  soup,  what  did  you  eat  ?  — *  A  fresh 
egt>'— «And  what  became  of  the  shell?'— 
*  Why,  the  servant  took  It  away  to  be  sore.' 
— €  What,  without  breaking  it  V— '  Yes,  with- 
out, breaking  it.* — *  Shocking!  remember 
never  to  eat  an  egg  again  without  crushing 
the  shell.'— < Aftrr  that  I  asked  for  some 
bonilli.—  Bouilll!  you  must  never  ask  for 
bouiiy,  you  most  ask  for  beef.'—'  Now,  what 
next  ?'— *  I  requested  the  master  of  the  noose 
to  send  me  some  fowl.9—*  Worse  and  worse. 
Ton. should  have  asked  for  chicken,  pullet, 
poult,— any  thing  hot  fewft.  This  expres- 
sion is  entirely  confined  to  the  ohm*  cow. 
But  what  did  yon  call  for  when  yon  wanted 
to  drink  ?*— '  Why,  like  every  ooe  else,  I 
asked  for  red  wine  or  white  wine,  as  I  hap- 
pened  to  want.'—'  This  was  wrong  again, 
yon  may  call  for  Champagne  or  Hock,  or 
Burgundy  $  never  for  wine.  Then  tell  me 
in  what  way  yon  ate  yonr  bread  ?*— (  Certain- 
ly,  as  every  one  else  does;  I  cot  it  as  neatly 
as  I  could  with  my  knife.*—*  Bless  me!  do 
von  not  know  that  people  always  break  their 
bread.  a*w  cat  it  ?  Go  on ;  lm*  did  yon. 
manage  yonr  coffee?'—4  For  once  I  am  sure 
I  was  right;  it  was  scalding  hot, and  I  pour- 
ed it  brio  the  saucer  to  cool  it.*— « Nobody 
have  thought  of  doing  sock  n 


thing ;  w*  ulsreya  drink  ooftw  ontof  the  cupv 
and  never  ont  of  the  saucer.  From  these 
Bpeoimena  I  think  the  ptohability  is,  my  dear 
Cosson,  that  yon  neither  ottered  a  word  nor 
performed  a  single  action  any  otherwise  than 
diametrically  contrary  to  the  most  obvious 
and  established  principles.' 

«  The  Abbe  was  thundetotnies,"  conti- 
nued Mr.  Deli  lie,  «*  and  for  six  weeks  after- 
wards did  little  else  but  inquire  of  every  body 
be  happened  to  meet,  how  far  I  was  right  in 
the  information  I  had  given  him.'* 

Mr.  Delille  himself  was  indebted  to  a  fe- 
male friend  for  his  initiation  into  these  mys- 
teries. He  had  long  felt  embarrassed  in  the 
great  world  where  his  talents  were  esteemed, 
and  where  those  who  are  most  admired  fur 
their  genius  are  often  most  ridiculed  for  their 
awkwardness. 

Although  the  Abbe*  Cosson  was  deficient 
in  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  great,  he 
was  not  wanting  in  presents  faprit .  Having 
breakfasted  one  day  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, where  he  met  with  some  pastry 
which  appeared  to  him  excellent,  the  taste 
recurred  to  him  the  following  morning.  He 
went  back  to  his  friend  at  an  early  hour,  and 
said  to  him  very  seriously — "  My  dear  sir, 
some  compsuy  that  I  did  not  expecthave 
called  to  breakfast  with  mej  do  me  the 
favour  to  lend  me  your  pat  /" 

On  the  whole,  we  conceive  oar  read* 
era  will*  not  be  displeased1  with  us  for 
recommending  the  book  to  their  notice ; 
which,  as  it  does  not  depend  on  any  of 
the  ephemeral  topics  of  the  day,  is  like- 
ly to  become  a  lasting  favourite. 


Reflection*  **  the  Liberty  of  the  Pre** 

in.  Great  Britain.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  the  celebrated  E.  Voa 
Gentz,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  &c.  &c  8vo.  4s. 
Bohte  and  Co.  London,  1819. 

We  have  pot  forgotten  that,  when 
almost  every  other  voice  upon  the  Con- 
tinent was  hushed  in  admiration  or  in 
fear,  of  Jfapoleon  Buonaparte,  then 
every  where  victorious — and  when  eyes, 
which  should  have  looked  defiance, 
were  turned  towards  his  dispensing 
greatness  in  adulation  of  expectancy— 
that  it  was  to  M.  Gentz  more  than  to 
any  other  individual  that  Eurppe  owed 
the  resuscitation.  *nd  cherishing  tof  that 
spirit  ofi  Traisttojiea  which  has.  W-  U* 
his  signal'  overthrew^  and1  t**be>  ie-- 


•troprfy  expressed  <througfaout  all  f>- 
•ope/* 

Tfce  difficulty  ,of  "rjxiog  tl*e  Jftwrty 
pf  ,tbe(press  by  pQsitiye'o^MMWiCQp,* 
leads  pht  author , to  propose  as  a, ques- 
tion— 

M  ©ofs  the  system,  which  preventative 
abase  of  the  press  by  police  legislation,  or 
that  which  punishes  its  abuse,  when  com- 
mitted, by  penal  laws,  deserve  to  be  pre- 
ferred?" 


of  peace  end  liberty; 
-tint  this   distinguished    states- 
has  been  invariably  the  liberal  an^l; 
unanswerable    advocate  of   England, 
whenever  she  has  been,  in  ignorance  or 
in  envy,  charged  with  aiming  only  at 
commercial  monopoly,  or  .with  attempt- 
ing to  establish  her  own  prosperity  upon 
the  rain  of  other  states,     but,  with  a 
full  sense  of  his  claims  upon  our  res- 
pect and  gratitude,  we  must' express 
our  regret  that  he  has  written  the  pam- 
phlet before  us,  and  our  entire  dissent 
from  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  It  seems  that 
great  importance  is,  by  the  nations  of 
the  Continent,  very  naturally  attached 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  which  has 
induced  M.  Gentz  to  attempt  to  prove, 
that  it  is  a  good  which  is  mixed  w\th 
so  much  evil,  that  even  in  England  it 
would  be  better  that  a  censorship  should 
be  established.      His  statements  are, 
however,  clear  and  candid ;  his  mind 
appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
bias  towards  arbitrary  power;  and,  in 
deference  to  his  high  and  well-earned 
reputation, jwe  do  :not  therefore  hesitate 
to  extcact  passages  wholly  at  variance 
with  our  own  opinions.    The  author's 
object  and  sentiments  will  distinctly 
appear  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"'In  all  European  States,  England 
alone  excepted,  the  press  has,  until  very 
recently,  ,been  constantly  regulated  by 
measures  of  Police.*  The  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  .writers  were 
not,  in  former  times,  regarded  as  sub- 
jects of  censure  or  reproach  for  other 
governments.  It  was  readily  perceived 
that  they  were  intimately  interwoven  with 
all  the  remaining  peculiarities  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  and  that,  were  they  de- 
tached from  it,  or  removed  to  another  soil, 
where  they  would  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  form  of  government,  the  legislation, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  na- 
tional manners,  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  thrive.  But  as  the  human  mind,  along 
with  the  actual  possession  of  a  higher 
cultivation,  and  the  chimerical  notion  of 
more  extended  faculties,,  has  become  .ac- 
customed to  see,  in  ancient  regulations, 
nothing  but  ancient  fetters,  the  wish  to 
eaaneipate  tho  press  from  the  dominion 
of  the  police,  has   been   actively   and 

^Tavassertiealssligtalyq^siihedasanott. 


Among  the  evils  of  the  latter,  Abe 
following  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strikingly 
expressed,  bat  is  very  jar  from  being 
conclusive : — 

'<  If,, in  any , remarkable  case,  jganeral 
attentiqn  be  excited^by  ,nuhlic  Recu- 
sations,  provisional  arrests,  and  atl  the 
solemn  apparatus  of  a  judicial  trial,  having 
perhaps  at  last  a  tragical  issue,  then  all 
is  agitation,  and  the  far-famed  guarantee 
of  literary  freedom  is  on  every  aide  ca- 
lumniated as  a  feeble  tralwaijt,  a  trea- 
cherous snare,  and  an  ins.trunujnt  pf  the 
basest  tyranny.    The  momentary  terror, 
however,  soon  passes  away.  Every  author, 
even  the  individual  most  conscious  of 
having  overstepped  ail  abounds,  and  ate 
may  have  dared  all  the  vengeance  of  <tee 
laws,  hopes,  as  far  as  Eegju^sMuself,  4o 
be  able  to  weather  the  storra ;  and,  as  the 
thunderbolt  falls  on  but  few  heads,  and 
seldom  on  .the  most  criminal,  the  hope  is 
not  wholly  unfounded.    Even  in  the  most 
extreme  case,  the  progress  of  the  trial 
presents  many  chances  of  deliverance. 
The  defendant  may  rely  on  the  ability  pf 
his  counsel,  on  bis  own  talents  and  elo- ' 
quence,  or  on  -the  preponderance  of  (he 
popular  feeling  in  his  favour.    Many  see, 
in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  only  the  means  of 
acquiring  celebrity,  and  regard  even  the 
threatened  punishment  (especially  before 
its  effects  are  felt)  as  a  new  claim  to  the 
approbation   and   sympathy  of  all  who 
entertain  similar  .sentiments,   or  as  an 
honourable  martyrdom*"  ' 

The  difficulty  of  defining  libel  is  next 
strongly  urged ;  and  it  is  argued,  thai 
in  trials  for  that  offence,  the  Jud^e 
must  necessarily  extend  his  judicial 
functions,  and  become,  ,in  pqint  of  ifeqt, 
a  Censor,  and  therefore  that  tins  dujy 
might  be  better  confided  to  some  au- 
thority in  the  state. 

*  Tbeddty  of  mmonwnK  judgment 
on  a  pn^licatipn,  with  respect  to  its  assets 
on  the  pubtic  interests,  the  mischief  it  may, 
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which,  in  these  stormy  tinti,  has  too 
often  bad  to  shire  the  fete  of  the  other 
authorities,  would  have  become,  in  the 
highest  degree,  odious  and^  suspected. 
The  inevitable  consequences  of  every 
pubhc  prosecution  against  offences  of  the 
press— the  analyzing  of  the  offensive  arti- 
cle, the  defence  of  the  accused,  usually 
more  bold  and  always  more  uusbievous 
than  the  libel  itself,  the  ^scandal  of  the 
public  discussion,  the  sophistry  of  the 
Counsel,  the  contest  of  the  Crown  Advo- 
cates with  the  Defendant,  and  often  of 
the  Judge  with  the  Jury,  in  short,  ail  the 
various  circumstances  which,  in  these 
dangerous  proceedings,  are  of  far  greater 
importance,  and  are  attended  with  far 
more  serious  consequences  than  any  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  or  condemnation  cam  be 
—would  have  remained  unchanged.  The 
Jury  would  still,  as  they  had  formerly  done, 
have  sometimes  acquitted  the  defendant, 
contrary  to  all  legal  evidence,  on  the 
ground  of  the  proof  of  the  acts  of  printing 
and  publication  being  insufficient ;  or  in 
the  ease  of  that  being  impossible,  would; 
by  a  dry  return  of  not-  guilty,  have  re- 
duced the  Judge  to  the  perplexing  alterna- 
tive of  either  setting  the  defendant  at 
liberty,  with  the  fullest  conviction  of  his 
guilt,  or  declaring  the  verdict  invalid. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  press  would  not 
have  been  restrained,  whilst  the  remedies 
against  it  would  have  been  still  farther 
degraded  in  public  opinion.  Tho*  accord- 
ing to  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1792,  by  throwing  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  Jury,  made  choice 
of  the  lesser  evil." 

As  our  extracts  are  intended  merely 
as  specimens  of  the  work,  and  as  we 
can  by  no  means  attempt  to  follow  the 
author  through  all  his  reasonings,  we 
conclude  with  one  passage,  in  which  a 
certain  class  of  our  political  writers  is, 
at  least,  properly  appreciated. 

"  The  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
has  maintained  itself  not  by,  but  in  spite 
of,  the  degenerate  liberty  of  the  press- 
But  why  should  a  question  of  this  kind  be 
driven  to  its  utmost  extremity?  Why 
calculate,  how  large  a  dose  of  corrupting 
and  destroying  matter  a  state  may  receive 
without  accomplishing  its  destruction? 
If  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press  do  not 
actually  threaten  the  existence  of  England, 
is  it  not  evil  to  poison  all  the  sources  both 
public  and  private  of  her  moral  life !  The 
disorganizing  principles  which  the  periodi- 
cal pamphleteers,  particularly  those  of 
the  common  order,  instil  into  the  lower 


.  under  certain  circumstances,  create,  and 
the  danger  to  which  it  may  expose  the 
general  tranquillity ;  or  of  deciding  on  any 
of  the  relations  which  may  subsist  between 
the  author  and  the  public  authority,  is 
either  not  at  all,  or  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  other  functions  of  a  Judge. 
This  duty  is  entirely  of  a  political  nature ; 
it  implies  a  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  of 
political  relations,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, of  public  life  in  general,  and  of 
the  whole  constitution  of  society,  which 
can  only  be  possessed  by  one  who  has  a 
decided  inclination,  or  has  paid  particular 
attention  to  studies  of  this  kind.  To  de- 
sire an  ordinary  Tribunal  of  Justice  to 
S renounce  judgment  on  the  political  ten- 
ancy of  a  pabucation,  is  not  more  hazard- 
ous than  to  call  for  its  decision  on  the  value 
of  a  picture  or  a  musical  composition.9' 

M.  Gentz  is  here  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  his  illustrations ;  for  the  value 
of  pictures  and  of  musical  compositions 
is  determined  frequently  in  our  Courts 
by  the  verdicts  of  juries,  which  give 
entire  satisfaction.— Of  Mr.  Fox's  Sill, 
declaring  the  jury,  in  cases  of  libel, 
competent  to  give  a  general  verdict  of 
guilty,  or  not  guilty,  upon  the  whole 
matter  in  issue,  M.  Gentz  speaks  as  of 
an  evil  smaller  than  some  others  which 
presented  themselves: 

"  The  decision  of  Parliament,  in  the 
year  179%  is  still  viewed  as  the  common 
triumph  of  the  rights  of  Juries  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  and  is  consequently 
regarded,  by  the  friends  of  both,  as  a  most 
fortunate  event  Whether  it  is  proved  to 
be  such,  by  its  results,  is  a  question  to 
which,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  views 
and  feelings,  very  different  and  opposite 
answers  may  be  expected.  We  shall  not 
conceal  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject, 
however  little  it  may  correspond  with  the 
favourite  notions  of  the  day.  We  must, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  remark  that 
this  Parliamentary  decision  might  appear 
justifiable,  even  to  those  who  entertain  a 
more  unfavourable  opinion  of  its  practical 
effects  than  we  do :  for  there  is  still  another 
question  behind ;  namely,  whether  the 
opposite  decision  would  not  have  keen  at- 
tended with  worse  consequences.  What 
might  not  have  happened  had  the  Parlia- 
ment allowed  the  old  wavering  and  equivo- 
cal practice  to  continue,  or  had,  hy  a 
solemn  decision,  sanctioned  the  maxim 
that  Juries,  in  actions  for  libel,  were 
only  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  met 
of  the  publication?— The  Judicial  Power, 
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i  of  the  people  ate  truly  alarming 
in  their  nature ;  bat  still  more  alarming:, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  men  who 
promulgate  them  exercise  an  unbounded 
eootroul  over  the  opinion  of  millions  of 
readers,  who  cannot  procure  the  antidote 
or  better,  writings.  Those  perfidious  de- 
magogues incessantly  address  the  people, 
in  declamations  on  violated  rights,  deluded 
hopes,  and  real  or  imaginary  sufferings. 
Every  tmrfhen  which  may  fall  heavy  on 
individuals,  every  accidental  difficulty, 
every  inconvenience,  produced  by  the 
change  of  times  and  circumstances,  is  re- 
presented as  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
incapability,  selfishness,  and  culpable 
blundering  of  the  administration.  The 
most  criminal  and  absurd  designs  are  im- 
paled to  the  Ministers;  and  lest  the  op- 
pressed should  delay  to  seek  redress,  at 
their  own  hands,  the  future  is  painted  to 
them  in  blacker  colours  than  the  present ; 
thus,  a  thick  cloud  of  dejection,  bitterness 
and  discontent,  is  spread  over  the  nation ; 
men's  minds  are  filled  with  hostile  aversions 
and  gloomy  anxieties  ;  and  the  poor  man 
is,  at  last,  deprived  of  comfort,  cbeerral- 
ness,  and  all  enjoyment  of  life.  Every 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  security,  and  of 
confidence  in  the  government,  the  tranquil 
and  willing  obedience  of  the  people,  their 
steady  resignation  under  unavoidable 
sacrifices,  and  all  the  fruits  and  ornaments 
of  a  good  constitution,  are  falsified,  per- 
verted, and  discouraged  by  the  *  harpy 
bands  of  these  iniquitous  scribblers.  That 
neither  the  intellectual  nor  moral  cultiva- 
tion of  the  people  can  prosper  in  such  a 
state  of  political  corruption  is  self-evident. 
—Is  this  then  a  trifling  evil?" 

On  these  observations  of  M.  Gentz, 
we  have  only  room  to  remark,  that  he 
is  alarmed  on  our  account  without  rea- 
son ;  for  the  English  character,  formed, 
as  it  has  been,  under  our  free  Constitu- 
tion, and  enlightened  by  our  free  press, 
is  to  these  vipers  but  a  file  which  they 
seek  in  vain  to  gnaw.  The  admission 
of  M.  Gentz,  that  ours  is  the  only  na- 
tion which  is  sound  enough  to  bear  this 
liberty,  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  flattering; 
but  so  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  source 
of  danger,  we  feel  that  it  is  to  us  secu- 
rity, and  strength.  The  monarch 
is  never  in  ignorance  of  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  people;  the  Ministers 
collect  the  public  voice,  and  dare  not 
disregard  its  warnings;  but,  on  the 
otherfiand,  they  feel  assured  that  the 


clamour  of  the  disaffected,  or  disap- 
pointed few,  will  never  be  mistaken  for 
the  voice  of  the  many,  and  that  they 
never  appeal  in  vain  to  the  loyalty  and 
good  sense  of  the  nation;  while  detec- 
tion, exposure,  and  shame,  are  heaped 
upon  the  heads  of  those  wretches  who 
gain  a  miserable  livelihood  by  their  se- 
ditious attempts  to  disturb  an  order  of 
things,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
true  lover  of  rational  liberty  to  support. 
With  us,  observes  the  eloquent  Currant 
"Sedition  speaks  aloud,  and  walks 
abroad — the  demagogue  goes  forth, 
but  the  public  eye  is  upon  him ;  he  frets 
his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage ;  but  soon  . 
weariness,  or  punishment,  or  disappoint- 
ment, bear  him  down,  or  drive  him  off, 
and  he  appears  no  more.  -  But  how 
does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward  in 
countries,  where  public  communication 
is  not  open  to  the  people  ?  Night  after 
night  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in 
the  dark,  and  casts  another  and  an- 
other brand  upon  the  pile,  to  which, 
when  the  hour  of  fatal  maturity  shall 
arrive,  he  will  apply  the  flame." 

An  Inquiry,  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
are  produced  or  prevented  by  our 
present  System  of  Prison  Discipline. 
By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq. 
M.  P.  8vo.  5s.  13mo.  2s.  6d.  Arch, 
London,  1818. 

Notes  on  a  Visit  made  to  some  of  the 
Prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  Ehgland,with  some  general  Obser- 
vations on  Prison  Discipline.  By 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
London,  1819. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Buxton's  very  in- 
teresting publication,  is  sufficiendy  indi- 
cated by  its  title.  To  the  "  inquiry " 
which  he  instituted,  he  has  given  but 
too  plain  an  answer,  by  his  descriptions 
of  several  ill-regulated  prisons :  at  the 
same  time,  however,  he  has  presented 
to  us  some  instances  of  a  more 
favourable  kind.  As  the  most  material 
of  Mr.  B's  accounts  of  prisons  have  been 
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IsiffDefore  die  public,  in  iramerous  ex^ 
iractg,  wtiich  have  been*  inserted  in  the 
daffy  journal*,  we  shall  not  detain'  our 
readers  with  any  passages  from  his 
wirfely  circulated  book;  but  shall 
simply  remark,  that,  upon  the  whole 
view  of  his  case,  he  has  most  folly  es- 
tablished the  following  important  pro- 
position, viz.  that,  by  those  jails  on 
the  one  hand,  which  are  conducted  on 
bad  principles,  crime  and  misery  are 
produced  and  multiplied:  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  prisons,  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  classified,  inspected,  in- 
structed, and  employed,  have  a  power- 
fut  tendency  to  that,  by  which  crime 
mid  misery  will  certainly  be  lessened, 
th.  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

To  strengthen  and  confirm  this  pro- 
position by  a  variety  of  additional  facts, 
is  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Bevan's 
"  Notes"",  which  were  taken  in  com- 
pany with  his  sister,  the  well'  known 
and  Benevolent  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
during  a  journey  through  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  part  of  Scotland,  per- 
formed in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  of  the  last  year.  These 
notes,  (oar  author  inform  us,)  so  far  as 
respects  all  the  more  important  prisons 
visited  by  him,  have  been  read  to  the 
respective  jailors,  and  have  been  care- 
Amy  corrected  since  the  date  of  his 
visit,  by  gentlemen  on  the  spot  They 
may  therefore  be  considered  accurate, 
and  will  be  found  to  dwell  less  on  the 
minute  details-  of  each  prison,  than  on 
particulars  which  are  most  connected 
with  considerations  of  an  important 
and  interesting  nature. 

Upwards  of  thirty  prisons  were 
visited  by  these  benevolent  travellers ; 
and  the  accounts  of  some  of  them  are  as 
gratifying,  as  those  of  others  are  pain- 
nil,  to  tie  feelings  of  the  benevolent 
mind.  We  shall  select  two  or  three 
examples,  of  each  class,  and  shall  then 
call  our  reader's  attention  to  Mr. 
Bevan's  very  important  observations  on 
prison  discipline. 

Doncnster  J<r&—->*ThiB  jail  consists 
of  a  small  court-yard,  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  two  others  above 
them;  dre  rooms  severally  furnished 


witfr*  snuff  bed;  atid  measurtog  thir- 
teen feet  square.  Of  die  lower  rooms, 
one  is  for  male  criminals  of  all  descrip- 
tions, the  other  for  male  vagrants  ;  of 
the  upper  rooms,  one  for  females,  whe- 
ther debtors,  vagrants,  or  criminals; 
the  other  for  male  debtors. 

"  Fifteen  persons  have  at  times  been 
locked  up  together  for  the  night  in  the 
apartment  allotted  to  male  criminals, 
that  apartment  measuring,  as  before 
stated,  thirteen  feet  square.  The  state 
of  these  poor  wretches,  when  thus  si- 
tuated, must  have  been  in  a  very  high 
degree  miserable  and  unhealthy.  In 
the  male  vagrants'  room  there  is  no 
light  when  the  door  is  shot,  except 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  of 
course  no  ventilation.  The  criminals 
in  this  jail  are  ironed;  they  are  allowed 
eightpence  per  day  and  firing,  but  nei- 
ther clothing  nor  soap.  They  are  to- 
tatty  unemployed,  ami  receive  no  in- 
struction, whatever.  Forty  persons  have 
been  confined  in  this  jail  at  once ;  but 
at  this  time  there  were  only  five  pri- 
soners here.  The  doors  of  the  tour 
rooms  being  necessarily  kept  open 
during  the  day,  the  prisoners  of  all  de- 
scription*, debtors  and  criminals,  mate 
ana  female,  associate  freely  together. 
Who  can  wonder  that  crimes  increase? 
Who  does  not  perceive  the  tendency 
of  such  an  association  to  convert  into 
felons  the  vagrant,  the  misdemeant, 
the  debtor  ?  One  of  the  vagrants  at 
this  time  in  the  prison  was  a  Scotch 
woman,  who  having  lost  her  husband, 
and  having  herself  just  recovered  from 
a  serious  illness,  was  travelling  home- 
wards in  company  with  her  little  child, 
she  complained  bitterly  of  her  situation. 
"  What  could  I  dor  she  said—"  I 
dared  not  steal ;  I  liked  not  to  beg  r 
destitute  and  afflicted,  what  could  I  do, 
but  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  a  pass? 
The  consequence  is,  that  I  am  shut  up 
for  a  week  in  prison,  and  exposed*  per* 
haps,  to  the  worst  and  most  visions  of 
men,"     The  case  speaks  for  itselL" 

Injustice,  however,  to  the  intelligent 
magistrates  of  Doncaster,  it  ought  to 
be  known  that  they  are  anxious*  So  cor* 
rect  these  lamentable  abuses*  Mr*  Bcvan 
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was  informed  that  they  have  fc  con- 
templation to  erect  a  new  prison.  We 
cordially  join  in  his  benevolent  wish,— 
*  May  they  be  encouraged  to  do  this 
justice  to  themselves  and  the  public !" 

Berwick  Borough  Jail. — "  Nothing 
can  be  much  more  defective  than  this 
small  prison,  It  consists  of  two  large 
boarded  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of 
die  Court-house :  one  for  debtors,  the 
other  for  criminals — a  simple  wooden 
door  between  them. 

"Connected  with  these  day-rooms, 
is  a  small  range  of  sleeping-cells.  The 
whole  prison  is  so  exceedingly  insecure, 
that  the  criminals  cannot  be  permitted 
to  make  use  of  their  day-room  except 
iu  the  presence  of  the  jailer.  Thus 
they  are  almost  constantly  confined  in 
their  comfortless  sleeping-cells.  Nor 
is  this  provision  deemed  sufficient; 
when  their  cases  are  bad,  they  are 
chained  to  the  wall.  The  injnstice  and 
barbarity  of  such  a  mode  of  confine- 
ment are  too  conspicuous  to  require  a 
comment.  Neither  criminals  nor  debt- 
ors have  any  airing-ground.  The  pri- 
son allowance  is  six-pence  per  day.  No 
cloathing  is  allowed,  nor  is  there  any 
provision  for  medical  attendance  or  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  last  of  these 
defects  is  probably  remedied  ere  now, 
by  the  voluntary  kindness  of  a  clergy- 
nan,  the  vicar  of  the  town  r  who  informed 
us  of  his  resolution  to  visit  the  prisoners 
weekly,  without  any  remuneration: — 
such  an  example  is  well  worthy  of 
being  followed. 

In  Dunbar  Jail,  which  is  as  deplor- 
ably filthy  and  wretched  as  any  which 
Mr.  B.  visited,  happily  no  one  was  con- 
fined. Very  different,  however,  was 
the  case  with  the  County  Jail  at  Had- 
dington, which  he  found*  crowded  with 
prisoners,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
And  seldom  indeed  have  we  seen  any 
poor  creatures  so  wretchedly  circum- 
stanced. 

<(  That  part  of  the  prison  which  is 
allotted  to  criminals  and  vagrants  con- 
sists-of  four  cells  on  tile  ground  floor, 
Beaming  respectively-  thirteen  feet  by 
eight,  and  one  on  the  second  story, 


measuring  eleven  (bet  by  sftten.  It  is 
difficult  to  tonceTvefeny  thine  mote  en- 
tirely miserable  than  these  cells.  Very 
dark — excessively  dirty — clay  floors- 
no  fire  places — Straw  in  one  corner  for 
a  bed,  with  perhaps*  a  single  rug— a  tub 
in  each  of  them,  the  receptacle  of  all 
filth.  In  one  of  the  cells  we  observed 
three  men  Who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
riot ;  in  another,  a  woman  (the  wife  of 
one  df  them)  and  two  boys ;  in  a  third, 
two  more  men  and  a  woman  (the  wife 
of  one  of  them).  We  understood  that 
one  of  these  women  was  a  prisoner,  the* 
other  a  visitor;  but  have  smcebeen  in- 
formed by  the  Jailer  that  they  were  both 
visitors. 

"  None  of  the  prisoners  were  ironed, 
except  one  man,  who  had  attempted 
to  break  prison.  This  unfortunate  per- 
son was  fastened  to  a  long  iron  bar. 
His  legs,  being  passed  through  rings 
attached  to  the  bar,  were  kept  about 
two  feet  asunder,  which  distance  might 
be  increased  to  three  feet  and  a  half 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  jailer.  This  cruet 
and  shameful  mode  of  confinement* 
which  prevented  the  man  from  undress- 
ing, or  from  resting  with  any  comfort 
to  himself  during  the  night,  and  which, 
by  the  constant  separation  of  the  legs, 
amounted  to  torture,  had  been  corrtw 
nued  for  several  days.  We  earnestly, 
entreated  for  his  deliverance,  but  a|n 
parentry  without  effect. 

"  Another  scene  of  still  greater  barba- 
rity was  iu  reserve  for  us.  In  the  fourth 
cell — a  cell  as  miserable  as  the  rest — 
was  a  young  man  in  a  state  of  lunacy. 
No  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he 
came ;  but  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  frequent  the  premises  of  some  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  in- 
jure his  garden  seats*  and  being  consi- 
dered mischievous,  he  was  consigned 
to  this  abominable  dungeon,  where  he 
had  been,  at  the  date  of  our  visit,  far 
unvaried  solitary  cottfttemewt,  for  eigh- 
teen months.  W.  Home,  Esq,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  has  kindly  en- 
gaged to  ameliorate,,  as  far  as  lies  m 
his  power,  the  situation,  of  this  most 
afflicted  individual,  ft  is  most  obvious 
that  his  present  place  of  confinement  is 
in  every  respect  improper. 
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"  tfo  cloathing  is  allowed  in  this  pri- 
son ;  nq  medical  man  attends  it ;  no 
•chaplain  visits  it  Its  miserable  in- 
mates never  leave  their  cells,  for  there 
is  no  change  of  rooms  and  no  airing- 
ground;  nor  can  they  be  under  any 
one's  constant  and  immediate  care,  for 
the  jailer  lives  away  from  the  prison. 
They  can  however  keep  up  an  almost 
unchecked  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  as  the  small  grated 
windows  of  their  cells  all  of  them  look 
upon  the  streets.  We  observed  a  lad 
en  the  outside  of  the  prison,  seated  on 
a  ledge  of  the  wall,  in  close  conversa- 
tion with  the  three  men  who  had  been 
committed  for  rioting.  The  prisoners 
were  at  this  time  allowed  nothing  but 
water  and  four  pennyworth  of  bread 
daily.  I  have  since  learned  from  the 
jailer  that  this  was  a  short  allowance 
by  way  of  punishment  for  refractory 
conduct,  and  they  usually  have  eight- 
pence  a  day.  Those  who  were  in  the 
jail  when  we  visited  it  appeared  in  a 
remarkably  careless  and  insensible  state 
of  mind.  This  we  could  not  but  attri- 
bute 
whii 

.  "I  have  yet  to  describe  the  most 
objectionable  point  of  this  terrible  pri- 
son, namely,  its  accommodations  for 
those  debtors  who  are  not  burgesses. 
There  were  at  this  time  three  men  of 
this  description  in  the  prison ;  shortly 
before  there  had  been  five ;  and  at  one 
time  seven.  These  unhappy  persons, 
innocent  as  they  are  of  any  punishable 
offence, — be  they  many,  or  be  they  few, 
be  they  healthy  or  be  they  sick, — are 
confined  day  and  night,  without  any 
change  or  intermission  whatsoever,  in  a 
closet  containing  one  small  bca\  and 
not  quite  nine  feet  square. 

"  As  we  passed  through  Hadding- 
tonshire, we  were  struck  with  the  rich* 
ness  and  fertility  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  uncommon  abundance  of  the 
crops  which  it  produces.  It  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in 
Scotland.  Surely,  {hen,  we  may  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  expectation,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  espe- 
cially its  very  liberal  magistrates,  will  I 
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no  longer  suffer  it  to  continue  without 
such  a  prison  as  will  tend  to  the  refor- 
mation of  offenders;  such  a  one,  at 
any  rate,  as  will  not,  like  their  present 
jail,  violate  the  common  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

AberdeenCountyML—"  The  defects 
of  this  jail  have  often  been  observed  ; 
and  Neild  went  so  far  as  to  offer  the 
magistrates  pecuniary  assistance,  to 
encourage  the  building  of  a  new  prison. 
Baillie  Garden,  to  whom  we  were  in- 
troduced, and  who  received  us  with 
much  civility,  informed  us  that  a  sum 
of  money  had  already  been  raised  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  new  build- 
ing would  probably  be  commenced  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  mean  time  the 
present  jail  is  a  scene  of  unusual  mi- 
sery. 

"  It  is  a  very  ancient  square  tower, 
forming  a  mass  of  rude  masonry,  the 
walls  of  great  thickness,  and  the  inte- 
rior so  contrived  as  to  exclude  all  con- 
venience and  comfort  from  its  inmates. 
You  ascend  up  a  narrow  winding  stone 
staircase,  with  which  most  of  the  cells, 
where  the  prisoners  are  in  custody,  are 
immediately  connected.  In  these  cells 
they  pass  their  whole  time*  there  being 
no  airing-ground  in  the  prison,  and  no 
separate  accommodations  for  sleeping. 

"We  were  first  introduced  to  a 
small  room,  about  fifteen  feet  long  by 
eight  in  breadth,  set  apart  for  female 
criminals.  There  were  four  women  in 
it,  a  man,  (the  husband  of  one  of  them) 
and  a  child.  The  room  was  most  of- 
fensively close  and  very  dirty:  there 
were  two  beds  in  it ;  in  one  lay  the  man, 
in  the  other  an  elderly  woman,  both  ill ; 
the  child  also  looked  very  sickly.  We 
thought  we  perceived  symptoms  in  these 
invalids  of  jail  fever ;  and  indeed  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  so  many  persons 
should  continue  night  and  day  together 
in  so  very  close  an  apartment,  without 
the  production  of  fever  and  infection. 
The  impropriety  of  the  man's  being  thus 
confined  in  company  with  the  women 
needs  no  remark. 

"  There  are  three  more  cells  for  crimi- 
nals. In  the  first  were  two  men  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  transportation; 
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in  the  second,  three  others.    Both  these 
cells  are  small,  cold,  close,  and  very 
dirty;  fitted  up  with  the  usual  accom- 
modation of  tubs,  but  without  fire- 
places.    1  am  informed,  however,  that 
a  stove  is  placed  in  each  of  them  during 
the  winter  months.    Some  of  the  men 
appeared  sickly,  and  most  of  them  har- 
dened and  indifferent  to  their  situation : 
one  of  them  (a  desperate  offender)  was 
fastened  by  the  legs  to  an  iron  bar,  like 
the  poor  wretch  whom  we  saw  at  Had- 
dingfton.     The  third  cell  is,  we  hope, 
but  seldono  used ;  it  is  a  black  hole  per- 
fectly dark,  and  without  any  ventila- 
tion but  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  wall.    In  this  jail  the  tried  prison- 
ers are  not  separated  from  the  untried. 
Their  food  appeared  to  us  very  insuffi- 
cient, for  they  are  allowed  only  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  bread  with  a  pen- 
nyworth of  milk  per  day;  also  a  little 
cloathing  on  p  irticular  occasions.  Their 
bedding  is  a  straw  mattress,  and  two 
blankets  on  each  bed.     A  chaplain  at- 
tends the  prison  three  times   in   the 
week. 

"  The  accommodations  for  debtors  are 
miserably  insufficient.  They  consist  of 
two  very  small  rooms  on  the  same 
floor— a  landing-place  connecting  them 
—and  a  little  sleeping-room  immedi- 
ately above  them.  The  debtors  who 
are  confined  in  this  contracted  place  are 
»f  course  constantly  varying  in  number; 
but  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were 
twelve  of  them  here  when  we  visited 
them.  They  appeared  crowded  toge- 
ther; and  crowded  together  they  con- 
tinue, day  and  night,  without  change. 

"To  crown  all  its  other  defects,  this 
prison  is  so  insecure,  that  four  of  the 
criminals,  already  described,  have  since 
made  their  escape  from  it. 

"Can  any  one  doubt  its  being  ne- 
cessary that  a  new  jail  should  be  built 
at  Aberdeen? 

"We  proceeded  from  the  jail  to 

The  Bridtwell. 

"The  Bridewell  for  the  town  and 
county  of  Aberdeen  is  a  house  of  labour, 
to  which  are  sent  criminals  of  various 
descriptions,  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

Vot.  ix.  No.  54, 


"  It  Is  quite  new  and  of  considerable 
extent,    built,   like  oih*r   houses  at 
Aberdeen,  of  excellent  granite,  and 
well  situated  on  the  out-skirts  of  the 
town.    The  several  stories  of  this  buil- 
ding consist  respectively  of  a  long  gal- 
lery, with  small  but  commodious  and 
airy  cells  on  each  side.     Every  gallery 
is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  central 
stone  staircase,  the  men  prisoners  being 
confined  on  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
women  on  the  other.    The  cells  on  one 
side  of  the  galleries  are  for  sleeping, 
those  on  the  other  for  working.    Every ' 
prisoner   occupies  a  sleeping  and  a 
working-cell,  the  Bridewell  being  in- 
tended only  for  solitary  confinement. 
The     working-cells    are   comfortably 
warmed  by  steam.     There  is  a  Bible 
placed  in  every  sleeping-cell— a  provi- 
sion which  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
every  prison.     The  bedding  is  excel- 
lent— a  straw  mattrass,  two  sheets,  two 
blankets,  a  rug  and  a  pillow,  for  each 
person.      Of  these  articles,  the  sheets 
and  the  pillow  might  perhaps  be  spared 
with  advantage)     We  observed  in  this 
Bridewell  a  good  chapel,  in  which  di- 
vine worship  takes  place  once  every 
week.      In  the  highest  story  there  is 
also    a  commodious  infirmary,    used 
chiefly  as  a  nursery  for  the  children  of 
the  female  prisoners.      The  prisoners 
are    properly   clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  have  porridge  for  breakfast,  bread 
and  milk  for  supper,  and  soup  contain- 
ing oatmeal  and  garden-stuff  for  dinner, 
except  on  one  day  in  the  week,  when 
they  are  allowed  broth  with  beef  in  it. 
In  case  of  unruly  conduct  in  the  prison, 
they  are  punished  by  being  placed  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  perfect- 
ly dark  cell.    The  men  are  employed  in 
weaving ;  the  women  in  weaving,  spin- 
ning, and  picking  oakum.    They  work 
under  the  superintendance  of  one  in- 
spector, whose  business  is  to  watch  over 
all,  and  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  weav- 
ing, those  who  are  ignorant  of  it    The 
earings  of  the  prisoners  are  first  applied 
to  their  own  maintenance  in  the  prison, 
and  are  the  means  of  reducing  the  an- 
nual expence  of  the  establishment  to  a 
comparatively  trifling  sum.    If  any  pri- 
soner earns  more  than  his  maintenance, 
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he  has  credit  for  the  surplus  in  account; 
half  of  it  is  givfin  to  him  when  he  leaves 
the  prison,  and  half  on  the  receipt  of  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct  six  months 
afterwards. 

"  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take 
etercise  m  a  walled  garden  at  certain 
times  of  the  day. 

"This  Bridewell  was  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  sixty  Prisoners : 
there  were  forty  in  it  at  this  time.  The 
governor,  James  Watson,  a  very  intel- 
ligent man,  has  known  many  instances 
(f  reformation  produced  amongst  his 
prisoners.  He  has  known  them  to  ac- 
quire in  the  Bridewell  not  only  the  art 
of  weaving,  but  the  habits  of  industry; 
and  this  has  led  to  a  respectable  settle- 
ment in  life  after  they  have  left  the 
prison.  Scarcely  any  thing  indeed 
seems  wanted  to  render  this  institution 
a  school  of  reform,  but  more  religious 
instruction — more  of  that  kind  care, 
which  a  few  benevolent  and  religious 
persons,  if  permitted  to  visit  them  daily 
might  easily  extend  over  these  prison- 
ers individually. 

"The  jail  being  quite  full,  several 
persons  who  had  not  been  tried  were 
confined,  at  this  time,  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Bridewell.  It  grieved  us 
to  observe  how  very  different  was  their 
situation  from  that  of  the  other  prison- 
ers ;  for  their  allowance  was  only  four- 
pence  per  day,  and  they  were  totally 
without  employment 

"It  appears  not  a  little  surprising 
that  the  magistrates  of  this  town  and 
county,  whose  attention  has  been  so 
laudably  and  so  successfully  directed 
to  the  erection  and  management  of  their 
Bridewell,  should  so  long  have  conti- 
nued satisfied  with  their  Jail.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  those  who 
are  sentenced  to  a  limited  period  of 
confinement  are  the  only  class  of  pri- 
soners with  whom  rt  is  worth  while  to 
Sthe  experiment  of  employment 
e  system  is  of  equal  importance  to 
those,  who  have  yet  to  take  their  trial, 
and  to  those,  who  after  trial  are  kept 
in  prison  until  the  opportunity  arrives 
for  their  being  sent  to  the  hulks  or 


transported.  Prisoners  under  these  or 
any  other  circumstances  will  for  thje 
most  part  be  willing  to  labour,  if  per* 
mitted  to  receive  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  own  earnings.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired  that  the  new  jail  about  to 
be  erected  at  Aberdeen  may  be  so  built 
as  to  afford  every  facility  for  this  es- 
sential object. 

"  Another  circumstance  with  which 
the  visitor  of  prisons  at  Aberdeen  is 
much  impressed,  is  the  large  number  of 
criminals  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
prisons  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

"In  all  the  jails  of  Forfarshire  we 
found  not  one  offender  against  the  laws, 
except  a  solitary  deserter ;  whereas  in 
the  prisons  of  Aberdeen  there  were  up- 
wards of  sixty  criminals.  It  appeared 
on  enquiry,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  offenders  (I  allude  principally  to 
those  in  the  Bridewell)  belonged  to  the 
city  of  Aberdeen ;  and  I  believe  the 
fact  may  be  accounted  for,  chiefly  by 
some  large  cotton  factories,  in  which 
upwards  of  five  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes  work  together  in  large  com- 
panies. The  manufacturing  poor  at 
Dundee  work  separately,  each  in  his 
own  cottage ;  and  at  Dundee  there  are 
no  criminals.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
prisoners  in  the  Aberdeen  Bridewell 
are  committed  mostly  for  petty  offences; 
but  how  easy  is  the  progress  from  such 
offences  to  crimes  of  a  serious  nature  !" 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Numbtr.] 


A  Brief  Memoir  of  her  late  Majesty, 
Queen  Charlotte;  with  Authentic 
Anecdotes,  and  a  Poetical  Appendix, 
by  Thomas  Williams,  18mo.  with  a 
Portrait,  2s.  6d.  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall, London,  1819. 

A  concise,  but  well  written  sketch  of 
the  Life  of  her  late  Majesty,  whose 
exemplary  character,  as  a  wife  and  a 
mother,  is  delineated  with  much  truth 
and  correctness.    Many  pleasing  anec- 
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dotes  of  her  private  life  and  benevo- 
lence are  interspersed .  An  elegant  and 
faithful  portrait  ornaments  this  neatly 
printed  little  work;  which,  we  think, 
mast  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to 
the  juvenile  library. 


Ekmemis  ef  Astronomy,  familiarly  ex- 
plaining the  General  Phenomena  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  the  Theory 
of  the  Tides:  illustrated  with  18 
copper  plates,  &c.  &c.  By  Joseph 
Guy,  18mo.  5s.  bound.  Baldwin, 
Cradock,  and  Joy,    London,  1819. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  since  the 
course  of  education  has  been  enlarged, 
that  the  very  interesting  Science  of  As- 
tronomy has  been  generally  taught  in 
the  superior  classes  of  schools.  Many 
valuable  treatises  on  this  subject  we 
unquestionably  possess ;  but  their  bulk 
and  price  necessarily  place  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  juvenile  students. 
While  Mr.  Guy  acknowledges  his  ob- 
ligations to  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  modestly  offers  his  little 
volume  as  a  "  handmaid  to  them :" 
It  is,  however,  much  more  than  this, 
and  in  met  presents, to  the  reader  a 
compendious  but  full  abstract  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Science  of  Astro- 
nomy, Mr.  G.  has  successfully  avoid- 
ed two  evils,  of  very  common  occur- 
rence,— that  of  extreme  brevity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  too  great  prolixity  on 
the  other.  His  work  is  illustrated  by 
eighteen  plates,  exhibiting  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
singular  beauty  and  accuracy. 


Sermens,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  8vo.  2d, 
Edition,  10s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 
London,  1818, 
These discourses  are  of  nocommon 


value;  seldom*  indeed,  does  it  fell  to 
our  lot,  to  peruse  Sermons,  better 
adapted  for  domestic  or  private  read- 
ing. They  are  of  moderate  length, 
earnest,  practical,  and  affectionate; 
and,  though  not  originally  designed  for 
publication,  they  are  such  compositions 
as  will  not  disgrace  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  their  author,  who  has  been 
honoured  with  a  most  numerous  list 
of  respectable  subscribers.  Since  this 
article  was  written,  a  third  edition  of 
Mr.  Bradley's  Volume  has  issued  from 
the  Press. 


Profitable  Amusement  for  Children;  or 
Familiar  Tales,  containing  useful  In- 
struction with  pleasing  Entertain- 
ment, by  the  Author  of  "  Learning 
better  than  House  and  Land,"  18mo. 
2s.  W.  Darton,  London,  1818. 

Though  not  announced  in  the  title 
page,  this  amusing  little  volume  is  the 
production  of  the  veteran  tutor  of  youth, 
Dr.  Carey,  who  has  conferred  an  addi- 
tional obligation  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  the  present  little  volume;  which 
contains  a  number  of  very  pleasing  and 
instructive  tales,  particularly  adapted 
for  children  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  life. 


The  First  Step  to  the  French  Tongue, 
designed  as  an  easy  Introduction  to, 
and  consisting  entirely  of,  the  Verbs ; 
with  practical  Exercises,  by  A.  Kc~ 
quot.  12mo.  Is.  Law  and  Whittaker> 
London. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  conjugation  of  the  French  Verbs  is 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  that  ele- 
gant, and  universally  spoken  language ; 
but  the  irregularities  are  so  numerous, 
as  to  render  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge  exceedingly  difficult;    to 
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that  he,  who  attempt*  4b  simplify  this 
particular  branch  of  the  language,  con- 
fers no  small  obligation,  both  on  the 
tutor  and  the  pupil.  This,  Mr.  Picquot 
lias  successfully  accomplished  in  the 
present  little  volume,  which  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  French  Verbs. 
Their  formation  is  explained  with  much 
perspicuity;  and  the  rules  laid  down, 
are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  easy  and 
appropriate  exercises ;  which  (we  think) 
will  enable  the  diligent  student  soon  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
verbs,  and  to  express  himself  with  that 
ease,  correctness,  and  precision,  for 
which  the  French  language  is  eminent* 
ly  distinguished. 


Etterarp  ftegttter* 


Authors,  Editor*,  and  Publishers,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  forward  to  the  Literary 
Panorama  Office,  pott  paid,  on,  or  before  the 
19th  day  of  each  month,  the  titles,  prices,  and 
other  particulars  of  works  m  hand  or  published, 
for  this  department  of  the  Work. 


BOOKS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The  second  or  concluding  part  of  Dr. 
Watkins'  Memoir  of  her  late  Majesty, 
may  be  expected  early  in  the  present 
month. 

Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
with  his  Original  Correspondence,  col- 
lected from  the  Family  records  at  Blen- 
heim, and  other  authentic  sources.  By 
William  Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of  Bo. 
merton.    Vol.  III.  in  4to.  with  Plates. 

The  Rev.  John  Evans,  of  Islington,  is 
printing  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Win.  Richards,  with  some  account  of  the 
Rev.  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  in  the  press,  a  Biogra- 
phies! Dictionary  of  the  worthies  of  Ire- 


land; from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time.  To  be  completed  in  urea 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished early  in  March. 

EDUCATION. 

A  translation  of  Abbe  Gullies'  Treatise 
on  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  with  engravings,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Picquot,  author  of  the  Universal 
Geography,  is  printing,  a  Chronological 
Abridgment  of  the  History  ol  Modern 
Europe,  compiled  from  the  beat  historians. 

Maternal  Conversations,  by  Madame 
Dufresnoy,  on  beanty,  passion,  courage, 
justice,  clemency,  moderation,  &c.  will 
soon  appear. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin,  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  Entropius  and  Phadrns, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  will  be  published 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Boileau  will  shortly  publish  the  art 
of  French  Conversation,  exemplified  on  a 
new  plan  with  an  introduction,  &c 

An  interesting  little  book  for  chil- 
dren is  in  the  press,  entitled,  the  Weil- 
Educated  Doll ;  calculated  to  amuse  and 
instruct;  embellished  with  ten  engravings. 

HISTORY. 

The  Rev.  John  Lingard,  author  of  tha 
Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
will  soon  publish,  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
a  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Henry 

Charles  Mills,  esq.  author  of  a  History 
of  Mohammedanism,  is  preparing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,  undertaken  lor  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  S.  Fleming  proposes  to  publish,  in 
a  quarto  volume,  the  Life  of  Demosthenes; 
with  an  account  of  the  age  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  Alexander  the  Great 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Gardener's  Remembrancer,  exhi- 
biting the  Nature  of  Vegetable  Life  and 
Vegetation;  together  with  the  Practical 
Methods  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
By  James  Mae  Phail,  Twenty  Years  Gar- 
dener  and  Steward  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Liverpool. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr.  feter  Nicholson  will  soon  publish 
a  Course  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences, 
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adapted  to  succeed  the  study  of  arithmetic 
io  public  schools. 

Preparing  for  publication  by  subscrip- 
tion, (10#.  6rf.)  the  Elements  of  Radiant 
sad  Fixed  Matter,  in  8vo. 

medicine. 

Sir  Arthur  Clark  has  nearly  readv  for 
publication,  an  Essay  on  Warm,  Cold, 
and  Vapour  Bathing ;  with  observations 
on  Sea  Bathing,  &c. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  series  of 
Engravings,  representing  the  Bones  of 
the  Human  Skeleton,  with  the  Skeletons 
of  some  of  the  Lower  Animals,  by  Edward 
Mitchell,  Kngraver,  Edinburgh.  The 
eiplanatory  references  by  John  Barclay, 
M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  aqd  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
Parti.  Imperial  4to. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Epidemic  Fever,  at  present 
pre? ailing  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  in 
nofct  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To 
which  are  added.  Remarks  on  some  of  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Bate  man,  in  his  late  trea- 
tise on  that  subject.  By  Henry  Clutter- 
bock,  M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  the  General  Dispensary. 
Ia8vo, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Mr.  Martin,  ot  Liverpool,  has,  in  the 
press,  a  View  of  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man,  with  observations  on  their  culti- 
vation. 

Charles  Phillips,  es<|.  will  soon  publish, 
Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence,  with  bio- 
graphical notices,  and  a  preface. 

A  series  of  Letters  by  the  Hon.  Lady 
Spenser  to  her  Niece,  the  late  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  is 
preparing  for  publication. 

Speeches  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Phil- 
pot  Curran,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland.  An  edition  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  bis  speech  on  the  Trial  of 
the  Shearescs,  and  other  speeches  never 
before  collected.  With  a  Memoir  and 
Portrait    In  one  large  volume  8vo. 

Sixty  [Curious  and  Authentic  Nar- 
ratives and  Anecdotes,  respecting  extra- 
ordinary characters;  illustrative  of  the 
tendency  of  Credulity  and  Fanauoism,&c. 
&c.    By  John  Cecil,  foolscap  8vo. 

The  Hermit  in  Loudon,  or  Sketches  of 
EngUsh  Manners,  in  throe  volumes,  will 


The  Humourist;  a  collection  of  Enter- 
taining Tales,  Bons  Mots,  Epigrams,  Ice; 
with  coloured  plates  by  Cruiksbank,  is 
nearly  ready. 

Four  numbers  of  a  new  cheap  periodical 
work  have  appeared,  entitled  the  British 
Magazine,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Offenders,  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Univer- 
sal S  eace,  and  the  Society  for  diffusing 
information  on  the  subject  of  capital  pu- 
nishment 

The  Rev.  John  Evans  has  in  the  press, 
Essays,  Biographical,  Literary,  Moral, 
and  Critical,  which  will  soon  appear. 

NOVELS. 

A  new  Satirical  Novel  is  forthcoming, 
entitled  London,  or  a  Month  at  Steven's. 
By  a  resident 

Oakwood  Hall :  a  Novel,  3  Vols.  12mo 
By  Miss  Hutton,  Author  of  the  Miser 
Married. 

Correction,  a  Novel  Second  Edition. 
3  Vols.  12mo. 

A  Traveller's  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 
In  3  Vols  12mo.  By  MissSpence,  Author 
of  Letters  from  the  Highlands,  &o. 

In  the  press  and  will  speedily  be  pub- 
lished handsomely  printed  io  3  Vols.  12mo. 
"  The  Intriguing  Beauty,  and  the  Beauty 
without  Intrigue." 

Mondooro,  a  Novel. 

Hesitation ;  or  to  M  arry  or  not  to  Marry. 
In  3  Vols.  By  the  Author  of  the  Bache- 
lor and  Married  Man,  &c. 


POETRY. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  has  in 
the  press,  the  Jacobite  Poetical  Relicks 
of  Scotland,  during  the  struggles  in  1715 
and  1745. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley  has  in  the  press,  Ro- 
salind and  Helen,  a  rale;  with  other 
poems. 

Mr.  C.  Dibdin  will  soon  publish,  Young 
Arthur,  or  the  Cbiia  of  Mystery,  a  metri- 
cal romance. 

The  Poetical  Remains  or  the  late  Dr. 
John  Leyden,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Morton,    In  8vo. 

The  Lament  of  Napoleon ;  Misplaced 
Love ;  and  Minor  Poems  by  S.  R.  Jack- 
son, will  bo  published  in  the  coarse  of  to© 
month. 
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M  J.  Brnwa,  esq. «»s  >*  *»•  press  a  pawn, 
entitled,  tin  Stags;  addressed  to  Mr.  F ar- 
ret); containing  strictures  on  various 
actors. 

politics. 

Political  Essay*.  By  William  Haslitt, 
m8vo. 

THEOLOGY* 

*  No.  II.  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  from  the  Original 
Hebrew,  including  the  Books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  part  of  Numbers,  will  be 
pubKsbed  in  the  course  of  this  month. 
•  The  Baptists  self-convicted,  by  the  Rer. 
William  Anderson,  of  Dunstable;  in  bis 
Remarks  on  the  Editor  of  Caimet's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  BiMe.  By  the  editor 
of  Calmer. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  has  issued 
proposals  Cor  publishing  by  subscription, 
(in  10  or  11  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  price  10*. 
64  each)  Hone  Homileticse,  or  discourses 
(in  the  form  of  Skeletons)  upon  the  whole 
Scriptures,  containing  altogether,  at  least 
1200 ;  similar  to,  but  distinct  from,  tho*e 
in  the  Five  Votomcs  already  published. 
N*  ©art  of  the  Work  will  he  put  to  press 
till  June  next  is  order  that  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  number  required 
The  first  four  volumes  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  at  Michaelmas  next ;  the  second 
four  at  Lady-Day  1820;  and  the  re- 
mainder at  the  Michaelmas  following. 
Those  who  subscribe  for  six  Copies  will 
be  entitled  to  a  seventh,  gratis.  The  en- 
tire profits  will  be  given  to  aid  the  Jewish 
Cause,  and  one  or  two  other  religious 
institutions. 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition  of  *?Tbe 
Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists 
considered/'  By  Bishop  Lavington,  whh 
notes  and  an  introduction,  by  the  Rev.  ft. 
Poiwhele.    8vo. 

Familiar  Dissertations  on  Theological 
and  Mora*  Subjects.  By  the  »•▼•  w- 
Barrow,  L.  L.  D.  F-  R.  S.  and  Preben- 
dary of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Stvatb- 
moll,   in&vo. 

Tan  Rot.  B.  JCennkott  wifl  soon  pub- 
lish an  Analysis  of  the  ;Fifth  Book  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Pf»f.  Pa*voa,of  Edinburgh,  wiflaeoo 
publish,  Illmtrattons  of  Scripture,  in  two 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  general  History  of  the  Count;  oi 


York,  ByTt>ol»a*D«aaam  Whiisdtec, 
L  L.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Vicar  of  WhaUey,  and 
Rector  of  Heysbam,  in  Lancashire.  Fart 
I. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  is  preparing  an  His- 
torical account  of  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, illustrated  by  engravings,  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

VOYAGES  AWD  TRAVELS. 

Captain  James  Barney,  of  tho  royal 
navy,  is  printing  an  Historical  Review  of 
the  Maritime  Discoveries  of  the  Russians, 
and  of  the  attempts  that  nave  been  made 
to  discover  a  north-east  passage  to  China. 

A  voyage  up  the  Persian  Gnlpfc,  and  a 
Journey  overland  from  India  to  England, 
in  1817 ;  containing  an  Account  of  Arabia 
Felix,  Arabia  Deserta,  Persia,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  Bagdad,  Koorrfistan,  Ar- 
menia, Asia  Minor,  &c.  &c  By  William 
Hcude,  Esq. of  the  Madras  Military  Esta- 
blishment    lu  4to.  illustrated  by  Plates. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  M.  Do 
Humboldt's  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  daring 
the  Years  1799-1804.  Translated  by 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  the  Anther.  Volume 
1Y.    In  8*0. 

The  Recollections  of  Japan,  by  Captain 
Golownin,  are  expected  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  Chronological  Account  of 
the  Ri.«e,  Decline,  anu  Renewal,  of  Bri- 
tish Commercial  Intercourse  with  that 
Country* 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

'HPaaunor'BinMEPiSMOi  Herodiaei  Par- 
titioaes  E-  Codd.  Parisini*  edidit  Jo.  Fr. 
Boissonade.    ovo.  12*. 

The  Delphi  n  Classics,  with  the  Vari- 
orum IfoTEA;  intitied  the  Regent's 
Emtio*,  No.  1,  P.  Vircilii  Maromis 
Opera  Omnia,  ex.  td.  Chr.  G.  Heyve, 
enra  Varus  iectionibus,  intenpretatione, 
notis  Variorum,  et  Indice  locupleti<4i«o, 
accural*  reeensita.  Coranteet  Impn- 
mente,A*J.  Valpy, 

The  price  si  now  raised  to  jiew  Sob* 
scribers,  19s.  each  part  On  the  1st  o1 
April  it  will  he  raised  to  20s.  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  to  2U.  Urge  paper  double 
Eight  mouths j  will  be  allowed  from  the 
0th  of  February,  to  persons  now  abroad, 
and  fifteen  months  for  India.  Sobsttiben 
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alrays  remain  at  the  prtee  they  originally 
eoter.  Any  oritiml  Subscribers  may 
change  their  small  for  large  paper,  on  or 
before  toe  1st  of  April,  at  the  first  price. 
Twelve  numbers  will  be  published  in  the 
year,  each  number  containing  672  pages. 

Tbe  CEDIPUS  ROM  ANUS,  or  an 
Attempt  to  prove,  from  the  principles  of 
reasoning  adopted  by  the  Right  Hon-  Sir 
William  Drommoiid,  in  his  (Edipus 
Jwbiicus,  that  tbe  Twelve  Caesars  are  the 
Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Addressed 
to  the  higher  and  literary  Classes  of  So- 
ciety. By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend, 
A.  M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of 
Mr.  Baynes's  Translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles,  8vo.  12s. 

Gradns  ad  Parnassum ;  a  new  edition, 
with  the  verses  and  phrases  omitted ;  the 
translation  of  the  wotds  given,  also  their 
formation.  .Many  new  words  are  added  ; 
with  various  other  Improvements,  12 mo. 
7».6d. 

DRAMA.     . 

The  House  of  Atrens,  and  the  House 
of  Lains;  1  ragedies  founded  on  tbe  Greek 
Drama ;  with  a  Preface,  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  its  structure  and  moral  principles ; 
sod  other  Poems.  By  John  Smith,  former- 
ly of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  familiarly  ex- 
plaining the  general  Phenomena  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  and  the  Theory  of  the 
Tides :  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  complete 
Set  of  Questions  for  Examination.  For 
tbe  use  of  Private  Students  as  well  as  of 
Public  Seminaries.  By  Joseph  Guy, 
fiirmerly  Professor  of  Geography  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Great  Marlow. 
Illustrated  by*18  plates,  royal  18mo.  6s. 

Questions  on  tbe  Chronology  of  Eng- 
lish History,  adapted  to  Or.  Valpy's 
Poetical  Chronology,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Evans,  l2mo. 

The  School-Fellows ;  by  the  author  of 
tt  the  Twin  Sisters;"  second  edition,  4s. 

Family  Supuers,  or  Evening  Tales  for 
Young  People ;  by  Madame  Delafay ; 
second  edition,  with  sixteen  engravings, 
2  vols.  7s. 

A  Father's  First  Lessons ;  by  Jnuffret, 
a*!hor  of  M  the  Travels  of  Rolando,"  &c. 
second  edition,  with  five  eagraving*,3s.  6d. 

Tbe  National  Spelling- Book,  or  Guide 
to  English  Spelling  and  Pronunciation, 
derided  and.  accented  agreeably  ts>  the 
approved  methods  of  Walker,  Joans,  Jmd 
Sheridan;  by  B.  Tabart.  Is.  6d. 


Infantine  Stories;  oonsistmg  of  words 
of  one,  two,  and  three  syllables ;  by  Mrs. 
Fenwick;  embellished  with  engravings; 
fifteenth  edition,  2s.  6d. 

Tbe  Bee  and  tbe  Butterfly ;  by  Miss 
Sandham,author  of  "  tbe  School-Fellows," 
"  Twin  Sisters,"  fee.  new  edition,  2s.  6d. 

The  Juvenile  Geography  and  Poetical 
Gazetteer,  with  views  of  the  principal 
towns;  bvJ.  Bissett.  2s. 6d. 

he  Cure*  de  Wakefield ;  translated  Into 
French,  by  J.  A.  Voullaire,  new  edition 
3s.  (w. 

HISTORY. 

The  Parliamentary  History  of  England* 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Year~1803. 
Volume  XXX IV,  comprising  the  period 
from  1798  to  1800.   royal  8vo.  Is.  Is.  ad. 

Essays  on  the  Institutions,  Government, 
and  Manners  of  the  States  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  Henry  David  Hill,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews,  I2me.  7s. 

MEDICINE  AND  SU*GBRY. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  and* 
Communications  tnMedicineand  Surgery. 
Vol.  2,  8vo.  13s. 

A  System  of  Pathological  and  operative 
Surgery,  founded  on  Anatomy;  illustrated 
by  Drawings  of  Diseased  Structure,  and 
Plans  of  Operation.  By  Robert  Allen, 
Fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c  Ice, 
Volume  1,  (to  be  completed  in  3  volumes) 
8vo.  12s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations  on  Ackermann's  Patent 
Moveable  Axles  to  four- Wheeled  Car- 
riages :  containing  an  engraved  elevation 
of  the  Carriage,  with  Plans  and  Sections, 
conveying  accurate  Ideas  of  this  superior 
Improvement.  8vo.  3s. 

A  Series  of  Famili  nr  Letters  on  Angling, 
Shooting,  and  Coursing.  By  Robert 
Lascellcs,  Esq.  with  plates,  royal  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Specimens  in  Eccentric  Circular  Turn- 
ing, with  Practical  Instructions  for  pro- 
ducing corresponding  Pieces  in  that  Art. 
By  J.  J.  H.  Ibbetson,  with  numerous  En- 
gravings, 8vo.  II.  Is. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,;  iUas- 
Irated  throughout  with  Copper  and  Wood 
Engravings,  by  James  Mitchell,  MJk* 
12me. 

novels.    * 
Campbell ;  or,  the  Scottish  Probation- 
er, in  8  vols*  J£tbo»  \h 
Emily  r  or,  the  Wife's  First  Error';  nod 
J  Beauty  and  Ugliness ;  or,  the  Father** 
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Prayers  and  the  Mother's  Prophecy ;  two 
Talcs.    By  Elizabeth  Bennett,  in  4  vols. 
12mo.  £1- 
Zeal  and  Experience;   a  Tale,    8vo 

POETRY. 

Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  an 
•Essay  on  English  Poetry.  By  Thomas 
Campbell,  Esq.  author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope*  7  vols,  crown  8vo.  31.  13s.  6d. 

Human  Life;  a  Poem.  By  Samuel 
Rogers,  Esq.  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
.    Memory.    Small  4to.  12s.  Od. 

The  Messiah ;  part  2,  by  Mr.  Cottle, 
foolscap  8vo  6s. 

A  Churchman's  Second  Epistle.  By 
the  author  of  Religio  ClericL  With  notes 
and  illustrations,  8vo.  6s.  Od. 

Emigration ;  a  Poem,  in  imitation  of 
the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal.  In  8vo.  price 
Is.  6d. 

A  seventh  Volume  of  the  Collected 
Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron, 
containing  the  third  and  fourth  Cantos  of 
Childe  Harold.    Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

The  Banquet ;  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos, 
with  notes ;  embellished  with  a  frontis- 
piece, and  engraved  titlepage,  8vo.os  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Peel,  li.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
on  the  pernicious  Effects  of  a  variable 
standard  of  Value,  especially  as  it  regards 
the  lower  orders  and  the  Poor  La*  a.  By 
one  of  his  Constituents. 

Notes  on  a  Visit  made  to  some  of  the 
Prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England,  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Fry; 
with  some  general  observations  on  the 
subject  of  Prison  Disipline.  By  Joseph 
John  Gurucy,  l2mo.  3s.  0d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Funding  and  Paper 
System,  and  particularly  the  Bank  Re- 
striction, as  connected  with  the  National 
Distresses,  with  Remarks  on  the  Observa- 
tions of  M  r.  Preston  and  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
By  N.  J.  Denison,  Esq  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 
•  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  pre- 
tended Reformers  in  Church  and  State. 
By  Arthur  Kenncy,  D.D.  Dean  of  Acbon- 

S,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
ublin;  Hvo.  10s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Part  VL  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Cal- 
net's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
fragments  and  plates.  6s. 

Remarks  on  Scepticism,  especially  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  Subject  of  Organi- 
sation and  Life.  Being  an  Answer  to 
some  recent  Works,  both  of  French  and  ] 
Botf^^PbyiiciogUt*,    ByThomaa.Ren-1 


nell,  M.A.  Christian  Advocate  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of 
Kensington,  Middlesex.  8vo. 

Novi  Testamenti  Gratci  Jesu  Christi 
Tameion;  alias  Concordantiss,  ita  con- 
cinnatum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  vocum 
veras  significatioues,  et  significationum 
diyersitates  per  collationem  investigandi, 
ducis  instar  esse  possit.  Opera  Enurimi 
Schmidii,  Grsec.  Lat.  et  Mathem.  Prof. 
Accedit  nova  prasfati  o  Ernesti  Salamoois 
Cypriani.  Handsomly  printed  at  the 
Glasgow  University  Press,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

II.  10s. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  bis 
Apocryphal  History,  from  the  Spurious 
Gospels,  unpublished  Manuscripts,  /fee. 
Embellished  with  a  Head  of  Jesus,  8vo, 
7s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OP  SOCIETIES. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay ;  containing  Papers  and  Essays 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, Sir  George  Staunton,  H.  Salt,  Eaq. 
Baron  Wrede,  &c.  &c.  &c.  with  plates, 
4to.  21.  12s.  6d. 

Medico-Chirugical  Translations,  pub- 
lished by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical So- 
ciety.    Volume  IX.  Part  II,  Bvo.  7s. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,   part  II,  of  volume 

III.  With  plates,  4to.  II.  6s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Enchiridion  Roroae  ;  or.  Manual  of  de- 
tached Remarks  ou  the  Buildings,  Pic- 
tures. Statues,  Inscriptions,  &c.  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Rome.  B>  S.  Weston, 
F.  R.S.  S.  A.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  relating 
principally  to  the  Administration,  Climate, 
Manners,  Language,  and  literature  of 
that  Country.  By  William  Stewart  Kose. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Tour  of  Africa ;  containing  a  con- 
cise Account  of  all  the  Countries  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  Globe,  hitherto  visited  by 
Europeans;  with  the  Manners  and  Cus-  * 
toms  of  the  Inhabitants ;  selected  from 
the  best  Authors,  and  arranged  by  Cather- 
ine Uutton,  with  a  map,  8vo.  12a. 

Occurrences  during  Six  Months  Resi- 
dence in  the  Province  of  Calabria  UKeriore, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  years 
1809,  1810;  containing  a  Description  of 
the  Country,  Remarks  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Conduct  of  the  French 
toward  them,  with  instances  of  their  op* 
pression,  &c  By  Lieut  P.  J.  Elmhirst 
R.N.  8vo.  6s,      " 
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Austria. 

Institution  of  Schools  for  general 
Instruction. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction,  (Bell 
and  Lancaster's  system,)  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  Austria,  by  the  exertions, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Field  Marshall 
Bianchi,  Duke  of  Casa  Lanza;  who  has  es- 
tablished a  school  at  his  own  expence,  the 
superintendence  of  which,  he  has  confided 
t©M.  Hauzza.  The  first  essays  were  made 
on  forty  grenadiers  of  the  Field  Marshall's 
division ;  and  were  attended  with  complete 
success.  This  new  school  has  subsequent- 
ly been  taken  under  the  special  protection 
of  Prince  Aloisius  of  Lichtenstein. 

P*per  bleached  by  new  process. 
H.  J.  G.  Uffeuheimer,  at  Vienna,  has 
invented  a  new  method  of  whitening  paper; 
for  which  he  has  obtained  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege during  six  years.  We  hope,  that 
this  process,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  free 
from  all  injurious  effects  on  the  substance 
of  the  paper ;  and  from  all  principles  of 
Ascdouration  in  after  years;  both  which 
defects,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  attended 
attempts  made  by  new  processes,  among 
cornel  ves. 

Bas-rtUefon  Mummy  Case. 
We  believe,  that  the  external  cases, 
which  enclosed  the  mummies  found  in 
Egypt,  were  always  painted;  but  the 
figures  on  them  were  not  raised :  however, 
if  we  may  believe  an  article  from  Trieste, 
the  brothers  Rosetti,  a  name  well  known 
to  all  who  have  visited  Cairo,  presented  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the  time  of  his 
stay  at  Trieste,  .the  covering  of  a  mummy 
sarcophagus,  which  .is  ornamented  with 
figures  in  bas-relief :  they  allude,  pf  course, 
to  tfie  Egyptian  mythology,  ^hjs  cover- 
ing, which  belonged  to  the  corpse  of  a 
young  man,  has  been  added  to  the  cabinet 
of  antiquities  at.Vienna. 

New  Bathing  Machine. 

Dr-Weidhch,  of  Vienna,  has  lately  re- 
ctbt&fou  the /Government,  anexdusivej 
privilege^to  continue  during  six  yeatfs,  fbr 
tfae«OB#iuctic^<)fanewba^^gmachme,, 
rfhjsmventton:  'the  nature  of  it  we  arei 
rot  ^acquainted  with. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  54. 
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Genius  and  Study,  Cautions  to. 

De  VHygiine  des  gens  de  lettres,  Jv.  On 
the  Health  of  Men  of  Letters,  or  an  Essay 
Medico-Philosophical  on  the  most  proper 
means  to  develope  natural  talents,  and  a 
disposition  for  the  sciences,  without  injury 
to  health,  and  without  contracting  dis- 
orders. By  Stephen  Brunaud,  M.D.  of 
Strasburgji. 

Perhaps  somewhat  of  sympathy  with 
the  subject  of  this  work,  induces  us  to  re- 
port it  with  distinction.  We  know  so 
well  the  bad  habits  contracted  by  inconsi- 
derate students,  the  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference with  which  they  allow  the  ap- 
proaches of  disorders,  which  at  length  be- 
come fixed  in  the  constitution,  that  we 
cannot  but  receive  with  a  certain  degree 
of  partiality,  every  attempt  to  warn  the 
incautious  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  to  check, 
if  possible,  the  further  progress  of  such  dis- 
tressing drawbacks  from  human  life  and 
comfort  The  most  ingenious  are  the 
most  exposed  to  them:  they  attack,  and 
they  undermine  talent,  intelligence,  and 
industry. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  dan  of  per- 
sons intended  to.  be  benefitted  by  the 
writer,  is  amoug  the  moat  important  to 
society;  and  the  subjecjt  has  engaged  the . 
attention  of  able  physicians*  Two?* 
Work  is  well  known;  but,  that  rather 
.treats  on  the  remedies  for  disorders,  than 
on  the  means  of  prevention;  whereas  Dr. 
Brunard  endeavours  to  regulate  enquiry 
from  au  earlier  stage.  \le  adverts  to  {he 
personal  disposition,  to  the  gradual  opening 
and  expansion  of  the  understanding,  to  the 
dangers  attending  a  forced  or  precocious 
developement  of  {he  mental  powers,  and 
to  the  proper  education  of  those  powers, 
as  they  successively  are  able  to  receive  it. 
It  must  be  acknowledge^  that  in  some  pf 
our  schools,  and  in  not  a  few  of  our  fa- 
milies, this  is  too  little  considered;  the 
young  mind  is  frequently  forced  forward, 
at  the  expence  of  the  youthful  person; 
and  the  progress  of  nature  is  worse  than 
,merely  interrupted;  it  is  disordered,  die* 
turbed,  and  injured. 

Dr.  B.  considers  the  inconveniences 

attending  the  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  ■ 

native   talent?    and  hints  at  means  by 

which  the  real  disposition  of  genius  may 
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be  discerned :  he  flunks  the  free  course  of 
genius  should  not  be  interrupted,  or  mis- 
directed. He  considers  how  far  study 
may  be  pursued;  and  when  the  labours  of 
the  mind  must  be  suspended.  He  directs 
his  views  to  the  influence  of  music— to 
the  relaxation  found  in  those  societies  in 
which  men  of  letters  usually  delight,  and 
that  of  which  female  society  is  the  source. 
He  gives  directions  concerning  air,  exer- 
cise, clothing,  food,  sleep,  and  various 
natural  occasions.  Not  omitting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  with  proper,  precautions 
against  their  prevalence  and  excess.  The 
influence  of  climate,  of  seasons,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  life,  are  felt  by  men  of  letters  with 
no  small  force;  and  often  these  causes  act 
in  a  manner  little  suspected,  and  therefore 
undetected,  and  not  provided  against 
Hie  attention  due  to  each  of  these  causes 
of  complaints,  is  strongly  enforced  by  the 
writer. 

But,  perhaps,  not  the  least  curious  ar- 
ticle in  this  performance,  is  the  list  of 
learned  men,  who  in  different  climes  and 
ages,  have  attained  to  the  extremity  of 
human  life :  among  the  ancients,  Herodian, 
the  rhetorician  Gorgias,  Hippocrates,  [109] 
exceed  a  hundred  years  among  the  moderns 
Fontenelle.  Others  have  advanced  far 
towards  the  same  limits;  and  the  list 
might  be  increased. 

We  could  be  glad  should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  some  of  our  hard  students,  that 
it  might  produce  on  them  its  full  effect. 
We  have  known  many  more  who  have 
shortened  their  lives  by  their  intemperance 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  than  we  have 
known  who  prolonged  their  lives  by  the 
placidity  of  their  employment.  The  dic- 
tate of  genius  is  "forward,"  think  nothing 
done,  while  any  thing  remains  undone: 
but  genius  should  lend  a  willing  and  obe- 
.  dient  ear  to  the  cautionary  lessons  of  pru- 
dence; or  the  evening  of  life  will  severely 
suffer  for  imprudences  committed  during 
the  anticipations  of  the  morning. 

Agriculture:  advantages  of  Irrigation  in 
dry  summon. 

The  last  summer  was  so  uncommonly 
dry  throughout  Europe,  that  the  attention 
of  the  observant  was  principally,  directed 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  effects,  and  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  th^em;  some  of 
these  we  have  already  mentioned.    But, 


it  was  natural,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
had  usually  directed  their  attention  to 
agriculture,  should,  on  this  occasion,  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
practice  of  irrigation,  to  impress  the  public 
mind  most  strongly  in  favour  of  proceed- 
ings which  they  most  warmly  patronized. 
Agriculturists  observe,  very  justly,  that  no 
greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the 
art  they  study,  than  the  discovery  of  means 
to  water  lands  which  are  too  dry,  and  to 
drain  lands  which  are  loo  wet  The  first 
of  these  practices,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  record,  in  the  early  numbers  of  our 
journal,  is  no  where  so  perfectly  executed 
as  among  the  districts  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrennean  mountains,  and  along  the  val- 
ues of  Piedmont  It  was  therefore  natural 
to  enquire  how  these  districts  had  fared  in 
a  season  so  dry  as  the  last  A  Report  on 
this  subject  has  appeared  from  the  Paris 
press,  in  the  form  of  a. letter  from  M.  le 
Compte  Francois  de  Neufchateau  to  the 
Society  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Com- 
merce of  the  department  of  the  eastern 
Pyrennees,  instituted  at  Perpignan,  on  ir- 
rigation, and  other  objects  of  rural  econo- 
my. The  canals  for  watering  the  lower 
grounds,  which  form  the  principal  subject 
of  this  pamphlet,  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage,  and  the  writer 
regrets  the  non-execution  of  a  navigation 
canal,  which  was  projected  in  1710  to 
promote  the  intercourse  between  Laiurue- 
doc  and  Rousillon,  which  would  have 
afforded  still  greater  resources  for  irriga- 
tion, i 

The  author  adds  reflections  on  various 
other  subjects;  on  the  impulse  given  by 
liberty  to  the  exertions  of  a  people;  on 
the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Birkbeck       j 
on  the  agriculture  of  France;  and  on  the       ' 
particularities  in  French  husbandry,  which       I 
render  it  not  favourite  among  the  English;       | 
and  this,  certainly,  is  not  the  least  curious      * 
article  treated  on  by  this  eminent  litermto, 
and  ci-devant  minister. 

Germany. 
Secrets  in  Dyeing  and  Colouring. 
We  know  not  well  what  confidence  to 
place  in  the  pretensions  of  the  following 
work;  Laboratorium,  8cc.  TheChenucal 
Laboratory,  or  Collection  of  secret  and  im- 
portant procedures  relating  to  dyeing,  to 
printing  on  stuflfc  and  cloths,  to  whitoter- 
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ing,  finishing,  &&  by  P.  Bernard,  Nurem- 
.  berg,  1818.  If  this  volume,  contains  ac- 
counts of  any  management  more  beneficial 
than  is  usual  in  our  manufactories,  it  may 
deserve  especial  attention. 

Italy. 

Shakespeare's  Works :  translation  of . 

At  Turin  is  announced,  a  complete 
edition  of  the  Works,  or  Theatre  of  Shakes- 
peare. Each  volume  will  contain  two  or 
three  plays ;  which  will  be  accompanied 
by  prefaces  from  the  pen  of  Aug.  G. 
Schlegel,  translated  into  Italian,  with  cri- 
tical and  historical  notes,  by  M.  Leoni.  _ 

It  is  but  just,  that  while  the  Italian 
poets  form  apart  of  the  studies  of  the  po- 
lite, in  all  countries,  and  in  our  own  par- 
ticularly, our  bards  also  should  become 
familiar  in  Italy.  We'  anticipate  much 
information  and  pleasure  from  the  Mr. 
Schlegel's  accompaniments. 

Monument  of  the  Poet  Dante. 

A  subscription  has  been  proposed  at 
Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  Dante.  The  execution  of 
the  sculpture  is  confided  to  Ricei.  So  few 
poets  preserve  their  reputation  for  several 
centuries,  that  such  a  tribute  to  eminence 
b  perhaps,  among  the  most  honourable, 
that  can  be  devised :  our  Shakespeare  was 
thus  honoured,  and  a  few  others  have  been 
equally  happy;  but,  generally  speaking, 
this  late  distinction  is  sparingly  granted. 

Monument  to  the  Poet  Camoens. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  observe 
that  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Portuguese  poet,  Camoens,  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  proposal  has  been  supported 
with  alacrity  by  some  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen :  this  has  called  forth  the  zeal  of 
certain  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  resident 
among  us,  who  in  public  advertisements 
have  claimed  the  honour,  as  properly  be- 
longing to  their  country,  exclusively,  and 
have  called  on  their  compatriots  to  come 
forward  freely,  and  execute  by  their  own 
powers  and  zeal,  what  foreigners  deem  it 
an  honour  to  assist  in. 

New  Journal,  the  Diario* 

At  Bologna,  a  new  periodical  work  is 

announced,  under  the  title  of  Diario ;  it 

will  be.  published  three  times  in  a  week ; 

and  will  contain  the  usual  assemblage  of 


news,  literary" notices,  discoveries,  new  and 
old,  notices  from  writers,  artists,  &c. 

Manufactures  favoured. 
The  manufacturers  of  Tuscany  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence ;  who  committed  the 
subject  to  the  third  class  of  the  members 
of  their  institution :  that  class  has  lately 
made  a  report,  which  is  certainly  interest- 
ing to  their  constituents  and  their  country. 

New  Mechanical  Inventions. 

Lately  has  been  published  at  Rome,  the 
first  number,  containing  seven  plates,  of  a 
work  purporting  to  be  Mechanic  and  Hy- 
draulic constructions,  invented  by  Paulo- 
Maria  Asters.  Among  others,  this  number 
contains  the  description  of  a  machine, 
which  the  author  calls  a  flying  ladder; 
intended  to  raise  men,  or  weights,  to  the 
summit  of  a  tower/ or  other  high  building. 
Ancient  Vases:  collections  of 

The  King  of  Naples  has  lately  purchased 
the  collection  of  vases  formed  by  the  canon 
Vivenzio,  at  Nola,  for  the  sum  of  30,000 
ducats.  This  forms  a  very  considerable 
and  conspicuous  addition .  to  the  Royal 
Museum. 

A  similar  accession  to  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  at  Vienna  has  lately  taken 
place,  by  the  transfer  of  Count  de  Lam- 
berg's  valuable  collection ;  which  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Emperor,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
valuable  articles  will  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent situation,  secure  from  fraud,  fire,  and 
foes. 

Medical  investigation  of  the  Plague. 

Although  we  hope  and  trust,  it  will 
please  Providence  to  protect  our  country 
from  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  yet  it  may 
be  proper  to  notice  what  information  other 
countries  afford  on  the  subject  We  there- 
fore record  a  work  published  at  Naples, 
which,  on  account  of  its  importance,  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages, 
under  the  title  of  Storia  delta  Peste:  &c- 
The  History  of  the  Plague  at  Noja,  by 
Dr.  Vitangelo  Morea,8vo.  pp.  488.  This 
history  is  very  minute,  and  is  accompa- 
nied with  philosophical  and  chemical  ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Noja  is  a  little  town  in  Puglia,  distant 
153  Italian  miles  from  Naples. 
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Poland. 


University  inaugurated. 
The  University  of  Warsaw,  which  has 
been  open  since  the  month  of  October, 

1817,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  May  i4, 

1818.  The  discourses'  pronounced  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  which  were  in  the 
Polish  language,  have  been  printed  at 
Warsaw,  in  four  sheets,  4to. 

Conservators  of  Cracow  University. 
The  University  of  Cracow,  which,  our 
readers  may  recollect,  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  three  powers,  who 
guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  city 
of  Cracow,  in  the  treaties  signed  at  Vien- 
na, has  lately  chosen  three  conservators, 
to  which,  every  year  a  report  will  be  ad- 
dressed on  the  progress  made  in  the  studies 
of  the  place,  and  on  the  course  pursued. 
The  present  conservators,  are,  for  Austria, 
Prince  Metternich ;  for*  Russia,  the  Count 
de  Novosilzow ;  and  for  Prussia,  Prince 
Antony  Radzivil,  Governor  General  of 
the  principality  of  Posen. 

Russia. 
Translations  of  History  of  Russia. 

The  History  of  Russia,  published  by 
M.  de  Karamsin,  which  has  been  twice 
reprinted  in  its  original  language,  the 
Russian,  has  lately  been  translated  into 
French  by  two  authors,  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  of  these  translations  is  by  M.  de 
8t  Thomas:  the  second  has  been  executed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  author,  by 
Professor  Jeauffret  These  two  transla- 
tions have  been  published  at  Petersburgh ; 
a  German  translation  is  also  in  progress. 
Has  any  attention  been  paid  to  this  work 
among  the  English  literati  capable  of 
translating  it? 

Journal .-  Benevolence  to  Military. 

Since  1814  there  has  been  printed  at 
Petersburgh,  a  journal  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, superintended  by  the  Chevalier 
Peasarovius.  This  journal,  on  account  of 
its  merit,  is  translated  into  the  Russian 
language ;  and  its  profits  are  devoted 
wholly  (after  deducting  necessary  expen- 
ces)  to  the  benefit  of  wounded  and  invalid 
soldiers.  The  sale  is  so  considerable,  that 
the  editor  has  already  had  the  satisfaction 
of  distributing  among  these  suffering  he- 
roes, the  sum  of  500,000  rubles,  in  Bank 


Dorpaty  University. 
The  University  of  Dorpat,  reckon*,  at 
this  time,  twenty  Rwe  professors  in  ordi- 
nary, and  ten  extraordinary.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  three  huudred. 
The  building  for  containing  the  library, 
which  is  newly  erected,  is  divided  into 
several  galleries  and  halls,  which  are 
already  furnished  with  nearly  30,000 
volumes. 

Sicily. 

Earthquake,  description  of. 

In  this  island  has  lately  been  publish?  1, 
Memoria  sul  tremoto,  &c.  A  Memoir 
historical  and  philosophical  ou  the  earth- 
quake that  took  place  at  Catania,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1818.  This  history  is  by  Dr. 
Agatino  Longo.  From  the  royal  press  at 
Catania,  8vo. 

Spain. 

Original  Inhabitants:  Basque. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  record  an 
article  from  a  country  that  too  seldom  ap- 
pears in  this  department  of  our  work :  that 
the  learned  Spaniards  are  absolutely  idle, 
we  do  not  believe;  but,  that  their  labours 
are  very  much  lost  to  the  public  and  the 
world,  is  but  too  evident 

In  1806,  Don  Juan  Baptista  de  Erro, 
published  an  alphabet  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  primitive  language.  Very  lately 
has  appeared  at  Madrid,  from  the  same 
learned  hand,  El  Mundo  primitive,  &x\ 
The.  .primitive  World,  or  a  Philosophical 
examination  of  the  antiquity  and  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Basque  nation.  In  the  first 
of  these  works  the  author  exerted  himself 
to  prove  that  the  Basque  people  were  the 
first  who  inhabited  Spain.  In  the  present 
work,  he  endeavours  to  trace  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  with  the  ideas  of  those 
ages  on  the  formation  of  the  universe,  by 
taking  the  Basque  appellatives  as  exam- 
ples; and  referring  them  to. things,  to 
numbers,  and  to  the  diverse  productions 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature. 

Switzerland. 
Rural  Economy :  ImplemauU. 

M.  Fellenberg  at  HofwyU  .. 
publish  his  Communtcarions  on  the 
taut  subject  of  rural  e  onomy.  The  in- 
stitution of  this  tpirKe&patriot  was  report- 
ed in  the  Panorama  from  its  first  concep- 
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toon  and  opening:  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  has  also  been  lately  called 
to  it  from  the  public  notice  taken  of  it  by 
one  of  our  most  conspicuous  senators,  who 
had  made  his  observations  on  the  spot. 
His  report  was  highly  favourable.  We 
can  only  acquaint  our  readers,  that  M. 
Fellenberg's  work  contains  descriptions  of 
newly  invented  instruments  for  sowing, 
of  new  experiments  made  on  milk,  on  ir- 
rigation, on  change  of  earth,  &c.  &c. 
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"lam  hot  a  gatherer,  and  'dealer  in  other 
men's  sluff." 


The  Palm-Tree  Nation. 

A  recent  traveller  in  South  America, 
speaking  of  the  little  islands  of  the  Orinoco, 
observe*,  they  are  evidently  formed  by 
the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  river;  they 
are  under  the  water  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, but  still  are  covered  with  palms,  &c. 
Cocoa  trees,  which  furnish  the  islanders 
at  once  with  their  food  and  their  be- 
verage— a  bark,  which  they  weave,  and. 
wood  for  their  little  articles  of  furniture 
sod  their  canoes.  The  existence  of  the 
tribe  of  GoCtaraouns  seems  connected  with 
mat  of  the  family  of  the  Palms,  in  the 
sune  manner  that  certain  species  of  birds 
and  insects  are  allied  to  particular  trees 
and  flowers.  Four  or  five  feet  above  high 
water-mark  they  plait  together  the  young 
shoots  to  make  their  platform,  which  they 
cover  with  large  mats.  The  roofs  of  these 
aerial  huts  are  covered  with  leaves  of  the 
same  tree,  to  which  they  fasten  their  ca- 
noes. These  Indians  are  in  number  about 
tea  thousand.  They  are  tall,  strong,  and 
well  made;  less  iudoleut  than  the  other 
savages  of  South  America;  passionately 
fond  of  dancing;  gay,  social,  and  hospita- 
ble. They  are  not  taciturn  like  their 
neighbours-— their  language,  soft  and  har- 
bobmus,  is  rich,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
ether  tribes.  They  are  dexterous  fishers — 
hwedogfrof  a  kind  similar  to  those  of  our 
shepherds,  which  they  keep  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  fish  in  the  shallows;  they 
caress  these  animals,  and  treat  them  with 
Their  little  trade  con- 


sists in  fish,  nets,  hammocks,  and  baskets. 
They  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
even  with  the  Spanish  Government,  who 
have  long  ago  renounced  the  project  of 
reducing  them  to  subjection. 

Anecdote  of  Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith  was  always  plain  in.  his  ap- 
pearance; but  when  a  boy,  and  immedi- 
ately after  suffering  heavily  from  the  small 
pox,  he  was  particularly  ugly.  When  he 
was  about  seven  years  old,  a  Fiddler,  who 
reckoned  himself  a  wit,  happened  to  he- 
playing  to  some  company  in  Mrs.  Gold- 
smith's house.  During  a  pause  between 
two  sets  of  Country  dances,  litfcle  Oliver 
surprised  the  party,  by  jumping  up  sud- 
denly, and  dancing  round  the  room. 
Struck  with  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  ill-favoured  child,  the  fiddler  ex- 
claimed "JEsop"  and  the  company  burst 
into  laughter;  when  Oliver  turned  to  diem, 
with  a  smile,  and  repeated  the  following 
couplet: 

Heralds  proclaim  aloud,  all  saying, 
See  JEsop  dancing,  and  his  ilfonAty  playing. 

A  Modem  JEneas. 

A  Mr.  iEneas  M*D having  once, 

it  is  said,  dined  with  Dr.  Troy,  the  titular 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  imbibing  more  wine 
than  he  could  with  safety  carry.  As  he 
was  returning  borne,  some  watchmen 
thought  proper  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
conduct,  and  brought  him  to  a  watch- 
house  ;  happily,  he  met  the  learned  Lord 
N.  who,  after  making  a  few  inquiries, 
rebuked  these  heedless  guardians  of  the 
night,  observing  that  they  were  little 
aware  of  the  dignity  of  the  personage  with 
whom  they  had  presumed  to  interfere; 
that  the  charges  they  bad  preferred  against 
him  must  be  unfounded,  for  that  he  was 
oo  other,  than  the  pious  JEneas,  returning 
from  the  sack  of  Troy." 

Dandy  ana:  Definitions. 

A  Scottish  Dandy.— Extract  from  Ja- 
mieson's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage:— "  Dandib,  Dandy— A  principal 
person  or  thing  ;  what  is  nick,  fine,  or 
possessing  supereminence,  in  whatever 
way.     SC. 

They'd  gie  the  hag  to  dolefu*  care, 
And  laugh  at  ilka  dandy. 

It  Gab00Wayvs  Poems. 
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This  word  claims  a  very  ancient  etymon. 
1st.  dandi  and  Sue.  Goth,  daenne,  signify 
liberal,  munificent  Sue.  Goth.  Dandis- 
folk.  Dandemaen  is  a  title  of.  honour  or 
respect."  We  hope  this  etymology  will 
not  be  lost  upon  our  dandy  readers. 

In  Hindoostanee,  Dandy  signifies  a 
boatman.  Of  these  pepple  some  are  Abou- 
gines,  and  others  are  Lubbas  (Lubbers? J 
of  the  Mohammedan  Sect.  Their  avoca- 
tion is  laborious,  but  they  are  contented. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  piece  of  a  cotton 
wrapped  round  the  middle. 

Modern  Dandy. — By  some  writers,  the 
thing  is  considered  not  to  be  an  animal  at 
all,  but  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
suit  of  clothes,  endowed  by  some  un- 
known species  of  magic  or  mechanism, 
with  habits  and  faculties  analogous  in  ap- 
pearance to  some  of  those  which  belong 
to  animal  life.  These,  it  is  said,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  a  locomotive  power,  a  kind 
of  mock  instinct,  by  which  it  distinguishes 
and  congregates  with  its  kind,  and  a 
faculty  of  uttering  articulate,  though  un- 
meaning sounds.. 

Spanish  Dandies.— At  the  Tertulias  or 
evening  parties,  the  men  stand  in  groups, 
or  walk  about  the  apartment,  excepting 
some  decided  curutacoe  or  ladies'  men, 
(Dandies?)  and  such  as,  are  only  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  attendance  upon  the  glance 
of  a  peculiar  Donna.  These  lean  upon  the 
chairs  of  the  ladies,  are  sometimes  seated 
by  them,  and  are  armed  with  the  fan  of 
their  favourites,  in  the  twirling  and  flirting 
of  which  they  generally  display  a  feminine 
dexterity.  Let  not  the  possession  of  this 
accomplishment  excite  contempt:  for  it  is 
highly  necessary  for  a  young  man  in  Spa- 
nish society,  to  understand  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  different  movements  of  this 
organ  of  female  wit;  by  the  use  of  which 
the  Spanish  lady  expresses  the  passions 
which  agitate  her  mind,  whether  jealousy, 
resentment,  or  pleasure;  and  by  which  she 
encourages  or  repels  the  too  timid  or  too 
enterprising  lover;  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  their  meaning,  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing it,  is  but-astep. 

Roman  Dandyism. — Tiberius,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  speaking  in  the  Senate,  nearly 
1800  years  ago,  concerning  the  growth 
of  luxury,  *aid~«  How  shall  we  reform 


the  taste  for  Dress,  which,  according  to 
the  reigning  fission  is  so  exquisitely  nice, 
that  the  sexes  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able r— Tad  tus. 

Religion  of  the  Gipsies. 
They  profess  to  be  of  the  National 
Religion;  but  their  notion  of  religion  is 
confined  to  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  even  this  attainment  is  the  honourable 
distinction  of  a  few.  They  seldom  attend 
any  place  of  public  worship,  nor  do  they 
seek  to  impress  religious  sentiments  on 
the  minds  of  their  children.  They  are 
very  willing  that,  their  infants  should  be 
christened,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
trouble  or  expense;  and,  in  cases  where 
money  is  plentiful,  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  performed  with  due  solemnity:  but  for 
the  most  part,  marriage  is  merely  a  mu- 
tual pledging  of  faith,  and  names  are  given 
to  their  children  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  a  spiritual  instrument.  Indiffer- 
ence to  all  systems  of  faith  and  to  all 
ritual  observances  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  gipsey  cha- 
racter throughout  the  world.  They  have 
every  where  attained  to  Voltaire's  standard 
of  perfection — they  belong  to  no  religion, 
but  are  ready  to  profess  any.  In  Italy, 
they  call  themselves  good  Catholics;  in 
the  Protestant  States  of  Germany  they  are 
.Lutherans:  in  Russia,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  they  are  Votaries  of  the  Greek 
Church;  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  they  believe  in  Mohammed  and 
the  Koran.  But  the  Turks  seem  to  enter- 
tain some  doubts  concerning  the  sound- 
ness of  their  faith;  for,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople  they  make  them 
pay  the  poll  tax,  which  is  imposed  upon 
believers. 

Qualities  of  a  General 

General  Donadieu,  whose  name  so  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  French  papers, 
met  with  a  remarkable  rebuff  from  Mar- 
shal Gouvion  St  Cyr,  the  late  Minister  at 
War,  shortly  before  the  recent  change  of 
Ministers.  Being  desirous  to  prefer  a 
complaint  against  one  of  the  many  officers 
with  whom  he  had  had  personal  differ- 
ences, the  General  went  to  the  War-office, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  sentinel,  who  told 
him  that  his  orders  were  peremptory,  and 
that  no  person  whatever  was  to  be  admit- 
ted at  that  hour  to  the  Marshal.    The 
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Genera],  however,  pushed  byr  and  entered 
Che  Minister's  apartment,  where  he  found 
him  deeply  engaged  in  business;  he  was, 
however,  proceeding  to  relate  his  com- 
plaint, when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Mi- 
nister, with  the  enquiry  of  how  he  ob- 
tained admittance,  and  whether  the  sen- 
tinel had  not  informed  him  that  he  could 
not  pass?  "Oh,  yes!"  replied  General 
Donadieu,  "but  I  did  not  regard  that" 
"General,"  rejoined  the  Minister,  "I  have 
long  seen  that  you  did  not  know  how  to 
command,  and  it  is  now  equally  clear  that 
you  do  not  know  how  to  obey. — A  sol- 
dier should  have  known  that  a  private  on 
duty  was  to  be  supported  in  his  discharge 
of  it  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  General ;  I 
beg,  General,  that  you  will  retire." 

Invention  of  Coaches. 
The  first  coach  ever  seen  in  England 
formed  part  of  the  equipage  of  Henry 
Fitzalban,  the  last  Earl  of  Arundel  of  that 
name,  who  died  in  1 5  79.  It  was  invented 
by  the  French;  as  was  the  Post  chaise 
abo,  which  was  first  introduced  in  En- 
gland by  the  son  of  the  well  known 
writer  on  husbandry,  Mr.  Jethro  Tull. 
Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  in 
London  by  Capt  Bailey,  in  1634,  and  in 
the  same  year  Hackney  chairs  or  Sedans 
were  introduced  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncombe, 
Knt  who  was  a  great  traveller;  and  had 
most  probably  seen  them  at  Sedan,  in 
France,  where  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  that 
they  were  first  made. 

Brewer,  in  his  "Beauties  of  Middlesex,'1 
observes  in  a  note,  that  "It  is  familiarly 
said,  that  Hackney,  on  account  of  its  nu- 
Bwroua  respectable  inhabitants,  was  the 
first  place  near  London  provided  with 
coaches  of  hire  for  the  accommodation  of 
families,  and  that  thence  arises  the  term 
Hackney  Coaches. '  This  appears  quite 
futile;  the  word  Hackney,  as  applied  to  a 
hireling,  is  traced  to  a  remote  British 
origin,  and  was  certainly  used  in  its  present 
sense  long  before  that  village  became  con- 
spicuous for  wealth  or  population."  -  In 
1637,  the  number  of  Hackney  coaches  in 
London;  was  confined  to  50;  in  1652  to 
200; in  1654  to  300;  in  1661  to  400;  in 

1694  to  700;  in  1710 to  800;  in  1771  to 
2,000;  and  in  1802  1,100.  In  imitation 
of  oar  Hackney  Coaches,  Niocholas  Sau- 
nge  introduced  the  fiacres  at  Paris,  in  the 
jwri650. 


.  The  hammer  cloth  is  an  ornamental 
covering  of  the  coach-box;  Mr.  S.  Pegge 
says,  "The  Coachman  formerly  used  to 
carry  a  hammer9  pincers,  a  few  nails,  &a 
in  a  leathern  pouch  belonging  to  his  box, 
and  this-  cloth  was  devised  for  the  hiding 
of  them  from  public  view." 

Beautiful  Simile. 

So  •  the  struck  Eagle,  stretcht  upon  the 

plain,  [again, 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar 

View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his 

heart  [feel 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far,  to 

He  nurs'd  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel, 

Whilst  the  same   plumage  which    nad 

warm'd  his  nest;  [breast. 

Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding 

Byron.. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  Junius. 

When  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis  was, 
not  long  before  his  death,  at  Holland- 
house,  the  Lady  of  the  mansion  induced 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  to  ask  the  Knight  if 
he  were  really  the  author  of  "  Junius's 
Letters."  The  Bard,  knowing  the  Knight's 
austere  character,  addressed  him  with 
modest  hesitation,  asking  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  propose  a  question.  The 
Knight,  evidently  anticipating  what  was 
to  come,  exclaimed  in  a  severe  tone,  "At 
your  peril,  Sir."  Mr.  Rogers  immedi- 
ately retired,  and  returning  to  tell  Lady 
Holland  the  success  of  his  mission,  ob- 
served, that  "  if  Sir  Philip  were  really  Ju- 
nius, he  was  certainly  Junius  Brutus'* 

Luther  a  Hunting. 

This  exercise  was  probably  taken  by 
the  great  reformer  more  for  health  than 
for  pleasure,  as  indeed  may  be  collected 
from  his  own  curious  account  of  it.  "I 
was,"  says  he,  "lately  two  days  a  hunting, 
in  which  amusement  I  found  both  plea- 
sure and  pain.  We  killed  a  brace  of 
hares,  and  took  some  unhappy  partridges; 
a  very  pretty  employment,  truly,  for  an 
idle  man!  However,  I  could  not  forbear 
theologizing  amidst  dogs  and  nets;  for, 
thought  I  to  myself,  do  not  we,  in  hunting 
innocent  animals  to  death  with  dogs,  very 
much  resemble  the  devil,  who,  by  crafty 
wiles  and  the  instruments  cf  wicked 
priests,  is  perpetually  seeking  whom  1m 
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Aay  devour  I  Again:  We  happened  to 
take  a  leveret  alive,  which  I  pot  into  my 
pocket,  with  an  intent  to  preserve  it;  yet 
we  were  not  gone  far,  before  the  dogs 
seized  upon  it,  as  it  was  in  my  pocket, 
and  worried  it  Just  so  the  pope  and  the 
devil  rage  furiously  to  destroy  the  souk 
that  I  have  saved,  iu  spite  of  all  my  endea- 
vours to  prevent  them.  In  short,  I  am 
tired  of  hunting  these  little  innocent 
beasts;  and  had  rather  be  employed,  as  I 
have  been  for  some  time,  in .  spearing 
bears,  wolves,  tigers,  and  foxes;  that  is,  in 
opposing  and  confounding  wicked  and  im- 
pious divines,  who  resemble  those  savage 
animals  in  their  qualities." 

Habit— Custom. 

Mr.  Southey,  in'  his  Omniana,  has  the 
following  anecdote  on  the  force  of  habit 
An  Emir  had  bought  a  left  eye  of  a  glass 
eye-maker,  supposing  that  he  would  be 
able  to  see  with  it  The  man  begged 
him  to  give  it  a  little  time;  he  could  not 
expect  that  it  would  see  all  at  once,  as  well 
as  the  right  eye,  which  had  been  so  many 
years  in  the  habit'  of  it?  Custom,  says 
somebody,  is  a  great  thing— I  say  it  is 
every  thing. 

Knighthood. 

Knighthood  was  originally  conferred  in 
England  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  after 
confession,,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
awprd,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  The 
grst  Knight  .made  by  the  Sovereign  with 
the  sword  of  state,  was  *  Athelstan,  on 
whom  ^lfred  conferred  this  new  dignity. 
The  custom  of  Ecclesiastics  conferring 
Knighthood,  was  abolished  at  a  Synod, 
held  at  Westminster,  in  1,100;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  1154,  all  persons 
having  a  yearly  ipcome  of  ten  pounds  were 
Obliged  to  be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine  to  be 
excused 

The  late  Marie  Antoinette. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Quotidienne, 
adverting  to  the  death  of  the  late  Antoi- 
nette, Queen  of  France,  gives  the  following 
piquant  anecdote,  as  one  which  has  hither- 
to escaped  all  the  historians  of  this  dis- 
astrous period:— When  the  Royal  Family, 
arrested  in  their  attempted  flight  from 
France,  were  on  their  return  from  Va- 
rennes  to  Paris,  the  Dauphin  having  re- 


marked  on  the  buttons  of  M.  Bnrnftvet  one 
of  the  Deputies  appointed  by  the  National 
Assembly  to  attend  the  Royal  prisoners, 
the  device  To  live  free,  or  die,  turned  to 
his  mother  and  said,  "  Mamma,  what  does 
that  mean,  to  live  freef "  u  My  son,  re- 
plied the  Queen,  it  is  to  go  where  yon 
please." — M  Ah,  mamma,  rejoined  the  in- 
fant quickly,  then  we  are  not  free.11  Her 
Majesty  bade  him  be  silent,  but  Barnave 
was  much  moved,  and  from  this  and  other 
circumstances  during  the  journey,  re- 
turned full  of  grief  and  repentance  to 
Paris,  where  he  soon  afterwards  paid  with 
his  head  for  his  desertion  from  the  colours 
of  the  revolution. 

Great  and  Little  Napoleons. 

The  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Rapp 
contain  the  following  anecdote: — When 
Buonaparte  was  at  Schoenbrunn,  he  used 
sometimes  to  amuse  himself  with  a  game  at 
vingt-et-un.  One  evening,  in  which  be 
had  been  very  lucky,  he  shook  the  pieces 
of  gold  he  had  won  in  his  hand,  and  said — 
'•The  Germans  love  these  little  Napoleons, 
don't  theyf  "Yes,  replied  Rapp,  they 
do  Sire;  but  then  they  are  not  at  all  fond 
of  the  Great  one." 

Spiders— Zinc. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  Mtscroscope,  re- 
lative to  the  spider's  thread  and  method  of 
weaving.  Leuwenhoeck  states  that  he 
found  4  millions  of  these  not  thicker  than 
the  hairs  of  his  beard,  and  each  offbeat  are 
now  said  to  be  compounded  of  4  finer 
threads,  which  come  from  the  insects 
body  in  the  manner  that  wire  is  drawn 
through  a  plate  pierced  with  holes. — An- 
other recent  discovery,  if  possible  more 
surprising  is,  that  spiders  feed  on  sulphate 
of  zinc. 
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JHumanum  nihil  a  me  alienum  put*. 

6ombay  Native  SchooLs. 
To  the  friends   of   mankind,  and  to 
those  who   are  warmed  with  seal  for 
the  promotion  of  its  highest  tndi 
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\  interests  it  will  doubtless  be  in 
the  greatest  degree  gratifying  to  know, 
that  the  president  and  members  of  the 
Bombay  School  committee,  after,  having 
provided  for  the  education  of  European 
and  Christian  children  of  both  sexes, 
powerfully  supported  by  the  munificent 
and  charitable  aid  of  government  and  the 
public,*  under  this  presidency,  have  at 
length  turned  their  serious  consideration 
to  the  means  best  calculated  for  extending 
the  bksmngB  of  intellectual  cultivation  to 
the  native  children  of  India, 

Hie  result  of  this  consideration  Has 
been  the  invention  and  proposal'  of  a  plan 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  of  sucH  pure 
philanthropy,  so  palpably  beneficial;  so 
flattering  to  the  native  character,  attd  so 
tender  of  peculiar  prejudices,  which  should 
never  be  openly  and  rudely  assailed,  that 
it  has  already  met  with  the  complete  ap- 
probation Of  the  assemblies  or  punchaets 
of  two  classes  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  not  the  least  powerful  from 
numbers  and  wealfh.  The  committee  also 
having  completely  agreed  on  the  most 
eligible  plan,  its  execution  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  one  English  school  was  ex 
peded  to  be  opened' in  the  course  ofaweek, 

A  Maltonfmedan  youth,  the  son  of  a 
ftSqiby  in  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary 
to  gbVernitittrf,  who  ha*  received  matruc- 
tion  for  about  a  year  at  the  central  school 
in  the  town  of  Bombay,  gave,  in  the  course 
of  a  rigid  examination,  such  proofs  of  ca- 
pacity to  convey  to  his  countrymen  the  ru- 
diment* of  tuition  in  English  on  the  plan 
of  Bel,  that  the  first  class  of  upwards  of 
twenty  Parsee  children  were  to  be  placed 
under  Mb  care.  A  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  plan  has  been  translated  into 
me  Persian,  Hindoostanee  and  Guzerattee 
languages;  which  were  printed  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution,  in  order  to 
diffuse  among  the  native  inhabitants  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  means  about  to 
be  offered  them,  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren m  any  of  their  respective  dialects, 
more  extensively,  economically,  and  effect- 
m%,  than  they  have  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  do. 

A  teacher  of  £he  Guzerattee  has  declared 
himself  ready  to  attend  the  central  school, 
m  order  to  prepare  himself  for  instruction 
onBefi's  plan;  the  committee  lias  deter- 


mined to  address  the  Calcutta  school  so- 
ciety, for  books,  tables,  &c.  to  be  trans- 
lated here  into  the  dialects  peculiar  tb'this 
part  of  India;  which,  as  well  as  Utoglish 
books,  the  committee  have  determined' tb 
furnish  gratuitously  to  the  native  schools, 
and  also  generally  to  extend  toward  theth 
such  other  aid  as  may  be  in  their  power. 

Even  in  the  article  of  native  books, 
however,  the  committee  arid  promoters,  of 
the  plan  are  not  altogether  unaided  by  na- 
tive enterprize;  fifty  copies  of  an  elettteh- 
tary  Guzerattee  work,  tfihi)r1zin£  tttfe 
alphabet,  the  concise  VocabtUkfy,  tneru- 
diments  of  arithmetic,  accounts,  nV  forms 
of  letter  writing,  Dontis,  obligations,  leases, 
and  interest  tables,  wnich'ar^now  printing 
by  a  Parsee  inhabitant  of  Bombay,  have 
been  subscribed*  for,  as  well  as  the  sattie 
number  of  copies  of  a  translation  into'  tftfe 
same  language  of  a'  Persian  work,  contain- 
ing ad  easy  epitome  of  the'  live*  and  re- 
markable sayings  of  the  Grecian  pnflb- 
sophers. 

Calcutta  Schtol  BMk  8oc*«nv 

Even  the  natives  subscribe*  to  this  lta& 
fcitibh,  although  tne  sentimtfmi;  which  tbfc 
Society's  books  contain,  afhl  at  the?  vitals 
of  the  Hindoo  system  of  religion.  Theft 
is  nothing  which  will  more  certainly  effect 
the  destruction  of  superstition,  tmtri  these 
schools.  Each  succeeding  toleration  wili 
feel  their  influence  more  dM  more,  tiritft 
the  contracted,  and  abriUrcl  ideas  of  the 
heathen,  will  be  renounced.  Already  in 
the  schools,  have  the  highest  and  lowest 
castes  mingled  together.  The  Sootfrts 
have  been  placed  above  the  Brahmin 
youth,  without  exciting  the  anger  or 
chagrin  of  the  latter.  Iffhesfe  events  con- 
tinue to  take  place,  for  any  length  of  tifhe, 
the  sacred  thread  of  the  Brahmins  will  be 
esteemed  as  nothing,  and  thrown  by  with 
disgust  The  Church  School  Society  have 
3000  children  under  their  direction ;  and 
the  Baptists  have  more  than  6000.  These 
children  will  acquire  more  lofty  ideas'  than 
their  ancestors  possessed;  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  time  is  far  distant,  whetithey 
will  have  a  mean  opinion  of  their*  sacred 
books,  which  assert  that  the  World  is  made 
of  seven  continents,  and  seven  oceans,  and 
that  Hindoostan  M  the  centre.  When 
they  find  the  true  geography  of  the*  globe, 
woaf  will  they  think  of  their  shatters* 
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Pbooksb  of  Missions. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Missionary 
Register,"  we  have  an  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive Survey  of  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary Stations  throughout  the  world,  in 
their  geographical  order:  the  extent  and 
importance  of  which  are  described  in  the 
following  introductory  observations. 

Supposing  a  person  to  visit  in  succession 
these  various  stations,  his  course  might 
first  be  directed  to  Western  Africa,  com- 
prehending that  portion  of  the  Continent 
which  lies  between  Morocco  and  the  Line. 
Crossing  the  line,  he  would  enter  on  that 
part  of  Africa  which,  lying  south  of  the 
Line,  may  be  classed  in  Missionary  Re-, 
cords  as  South  Africa;  and  which  should 
be  considered  as  including  the  islands  thai 
lie  off  its  south-eastern  coast  Passing  up 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa*  the  Christian 
beholds,  with  hope  of  better  days,  as  he 
works  his  way  up  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  one 
hand  Abyssinia  and  Nubia  and  Upper 
Egypt,  and  Arabia  on  the  other.  On 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  after  surveying 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  he  passe*  by 
Lower  Egypt,  throughout  the  Barbary 
States;  and  then  taking  his  station  for  a 
time  in  Malta,  as  the  centre  of  this  great 
scene  of  holy  labour,  he  visits  in  succes- 
sion, the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  Lesser  Asia.  Passing  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  contemplating,  as  pro- 
mising spheres  of  Christian  Exertion,  its 
Turkish  and  Russian  Shores,  he  may  make 
his  way,  by  the  Russian  Provinces  lying 
between  the.  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas — 
while  he  anticipates  the  final  happiness  of 
Persia,  partly  through  these  Provinces,  and 
partly  by  means  of  the  maritime  and  con- 
tinental access  to  that  kingdom  from  West- 
ern India — into  the  almost  boundless  plains 
of  Northern  Asia,  comprehending  the  Pro- 
vinces of  that  quarter  belonging  to  Russia, 
with  the  widely-extended  regions  inhabited 
by  Tartar  and  other  Tribes,  whether  inde- 
pendent or  connected  with  any  of  the 
neighbouring  Powers.  By  the  great  coun- 
try of  Thibet,  he  may  proceed  to  China ; 
connected  with  which  vast  sphere  of  la- 
bour is  India' beyond  the  Ganges ;  whence, 
returning  to  the  great  scene  of  British 
Influence  and  Power,  India  within  the 
Ganges,  he  may  afterward  traverse  the 
whole  series  of  Asiatic  Islands,  from  the 
Laccadive  and  Maldive  to  Japan.    From 


these,  his  course  would  lie  through  the 
Insular  Continents,  as  they  may  be  deno- 
minated, of  Australasia,  and  the  numerous 
groupes  of  Polynesia.  Passing  on,  and 
contemplating  the  great  Continent  dt South 
America,  with  earnest  prayers  for  the  rising 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  that  dreary 
region  ,he  may  reach  Guiana,  the  solitary 
portion  of  that  Quarter  of  the  World  where 
Protectant  Christians  are  labouring  for  the 
good  of  the  Heathen;  and  then,  winding 
his  course  among  the  Islands  and  Shores  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  passing  through  the 
Tribes  of  the  North-American  Indians,  he 
may  finish  his  vast  survey,  by  contemplat- 
ing, with  admiration,  the  Triumphs  of  the 
Cross  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Labra- 
dor and  of  Greenland. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 

THE    POOR. 

Report,  Jan.  13,  1819. 

The  distribution  of  Coals  at  9<L  per 
bushel,  and  Potatoes  at  141bs.  for  3d,  com- 
menced on  the  12th  of  January,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  8th  of  April  1818,  inclusive, 
in  which  period  three  hundred  and  thirty 
chaldrons  of  Coals,  and  about  seventy- 
four  tons  of  Potatoes,  were  delivered  at 
the  City  Public  Kitchen,  to  applicants 
bringing  recommendatory  Tickets  from 
the  Subscribers,  being  a  larger  distribu- 
tion for  the  time,  than  had  been  witnessed 
in  any  former  Winter.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred families,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  individuals,  parti- 
cipated of  this  very  salutary  relief  which 
was  received  with  sincere  gratitude  and 
humble  acknowledgement;  and  the  Com- 
mittee are  convinced  it  materially  alle- 
viated the  sufferings  and  distress  of  great 
numbers  of  the  industrious  but  necessitous 
poor,  who  were  deserving  of  this  boun- 
tiful assistance. 

From  the  precaution  which  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Subscribers, 
of  not  giving  more  than  one  or  two  Tickets 
per  week,  according  to  the  number  in 
family,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  necessities 
of  the  applicants,  it  is  believed  impositions 
and  abuses  of  the  charity,  are  not  nu- 
merous, considering  the  great  extent  of  its 
operations.  The  loss  sustained  to  the 
Fund  of  the  Association  on  the  distribution 
of  Coals  and  Potatoes  for  the  last  Winter, 
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and  ihe  consequent  advantage  to  the  Poor, 
including  all  contingentexpences^mounted 
to  6721. 5s.  9d. 

The  Committee  desire  duly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  continued  liberality  of  the  Sub- 
scribers, which  has  enabled  them  to  render 
such  extensive  assistance  to  the  necessitous 
and  distressed,  residing  in  various  parts  of 
the  Metropolis ;  and  they  trust,  a  convic- 
tion of  the  substantial  aid  afforded  to  the 
poor,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  relief 
adopted  by  the  Society,  has  much  tended 
to  excite  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
affluent  and  humane. 

That  such  liberality  is  dictated  by  a  wise 
policy,  as  well  as  by  Christian  compassion, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  for  one  class  of  the 
community  cannot  greatly  suffer,  without 
entailing  a  proportion  of  its  misery  on  the 
other  classes:  hence  arise  an  increase  of 
the  Poor's  Rates,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
a  frightful  increase  of  crimes — whatever 
therefore  tends  to  rescue  the  indigent  from 
absolute  want,  to  make  them  more  com- 
fortable and  contented,  is  advantageously 
feh  by  every  rank  above  them  in  various 
ways,  whilst  it  affords  grateful  satisfaction 
to  the  contributors. 

An  Appeal  t»  behalf  of  the  Family  of  the 
late  Mr.  Blagdon. 

If  the  mourning  relatives  of  the  hero, 
who  perishes  in  the  field  of  glory,  be  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  a  grateful  coun- 
try, the  bereaved  family  of  a  man  who 
devoted,  and  even  sacrificed,  his  life  to  the 
came  of  loyalty,  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
Britons,  may  be  allowed  to  raise  its  prayer, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  neither  be  unheard 
nor  unanswered.     About  the  year  1808, 
Mr.  Blagdon,  the  lamented  individual  in 
behalf  of  whose  widow  and  children  thk 
epptal  is  most  respectfully  made,  embarked 
the  whole  of  his  little  property  in  the 
Pkanix  weekly  newspaper.    The  declared 
object  of  that  publication  was,  to  arrest  the 
appalling  progress  of  sedition,  which  then 
threatened,   by  its    demoralizing  effects 
upon  society,  to  overturn  the  State,  with 
all  its  ancient  and  glorious  institutions. 
From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  work  railed;  and  the  projector 
was  involved  in  ruin.    The  liberal  aid, 
however,   of  some  private  friends,  who 
loved  the  man,  and  admired  his  principles, 
enabled  him,  partially,  to  overcome  his 


difficulties,  and  to  re-enter  the  fists  of  po- 
litical warfare.  Again,  Mr.  Blagdon  wag 
unsuccessful ;  and,  a  second  time,  he  wa 
stripped  of  his  all— even  his  Looks,  and 
his  household  furniture. 
.  In  attempting  to  establish  histwo papers 
(the  Phomix,  and  the  Political  Register) 
Mr.  Blagdon  expended  the  sum  of  nearly 
3,5001.  His  ever-active,  ever-buoyant 
spirit  rose  superior  to  misfortune;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  incessant  and  indefa- 
tigable exertions  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  for  the  liquidation  of  pecu- 
niary claims  against -him,  the  doors  of  a 
prison  were  closed  upon  his  worn  and 
harassed  frame.  From  this  severe  and 
complicated  ruin,  he  never  completely 
emerged.  His  personal  liberty  was  indeed 
obtained;  but  his  high  sense  of  honour 
and  integrity  never  again  permitted  him 
to  feel  himself  free ;  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life  presented  only  the  melancholy  dis- 
play of  a  liberal  mind,  struggling,  anxiously 
but  unavailingly,  against  the  inroads  of 
poverty,  and  the  attacks  of  disease. 

By  mental  suffering,  by  repeated  attacks 
of  a  liver  complaint,  and  by  the  loss  of 
rest,  incurred  through  a  sedulous  attention 
on  her  husband,  during  his  protracted  ill- 
ness, Mrs.  Blagdon's  health  is  greatly  im- 
paired. She  and  her.  four  children  (two 
girls  and  two  boys,  within  the  ages  of  9 
and  14)  are  totally  unprovided  for.  With- 
out money,  without  property  of  any  de- 
scription, without  friends  or  relatives  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  assist  them,  their 
sole  reliance  is  on  the  benevolence  of  those 
who  can  feel  for  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less^—The  immediate  object  of  this  appeal 
is,  to  endeavour  to  raise  such  a  fund  as 
may  enable  Mrs.  Blagdon  to  complete  the 
education  of  her  children,  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  fill,  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  advantage  to  the  community, 
whatever  stations  it  may  be  their  lot  to 
hold. 

References  are  respectfully  offered  to 
the  following  individuals,  by  whom  the 
contributions  of  benevolence  will  be  most 
gratefully  received: — N.Byrne,Esq.  Morn- 
ing Post  Office;  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Sun 
Office,  1 12,  Strand ;  at  the  Courier  Office, 
348,  Strand;  S.  Cock,  Esq.  2,  Frederick 
Place,  Old  Jewry ;  Mr.  M'Millan,  6  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  Mr.  Purser,  lf 
Finch  Lane,  Cornhffl ;  Mr.  Colburn,  li*. 
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bnr*  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square; 
the  Banking-houses  of  Messrs.  Birch  and 
Chambers,  160,  New  BondStreet;  Messrs. 
Hoare,  Barnett,  and  Co.,  62,  Lombard 
Street;  Messrs.  Crickitt,  Bacon,  and  Co., 
Ipswich,  Suffolk;  and  Mr.Harral,  Park 
Cottage,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

List  of  the  principal  works  written  or 
edited  ty  Mr.  Blagdon.— The  Phcenlx 
Weekly  Newspaper,  2  vols.  4to; — The 
Weekly  Political  Register,  2  vols.  8vo>  ;— 
H&tory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  India, 
I  vol.  fblio;— The  Modern  Geographer; 
or,  a  Complete  System  of  Geography,  5 
tols.  8vo.;— The  Life  and  Exploits  of 
Admiral  lord  Nelson,  &c  1  vol.4to.;— 
The  Life  of  George  Morland,  1  vol.  folio; 
—Translations  of  the  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels of  Derion,  in  Egypt;  Golberry,  in 
.Africa;  and  Pallas,  in  Russia,  8  vols.; — 
Translations,  &c  of  Modern  Contempo- 
rary Voyages  and  Travels,  1 1  vols.  8vo.— 
The  Life  and  Transactions  of  our  Saviour, 
1  VoL  royal  8vo.; — A  Complete  History 
of  Christian  Martyrdom,  ate.  with  copious 
original  Historical  Notes,  [a  condensed, 
tout  elaborate  edition  of  Fox's  Martyrs, 
s  bessinfc  the  name  ofMitoer]  1  vol.  royal 
Svoi^Flowers  of  Literature*  7  vols.; — 
Mooriana,  2  vols.;  various  political  pam- 
pfafets*  JecvJccfcc 

HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY 

Far  Establishing  Schools,  and  Circulating 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland. 
■  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT,  IBia 
Ajlthouoh  tfie  Annual  Report  of  the 
Hibernian  Society,  read  at  tiie  General 
Meeting  in  May  last,  was  connected  with 
•n  Appendix  of  considerable  length  and 
importance ;  yet  the  Committee  of  this  In- 
stitution feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  add  to 
those  communications  a  selection  of  the  in- 
teresting intelligence  which  has  since  been 
received,  in  order  that  Individuals,  and 
Auxiliary  Institutions  who  patronize  this 
Society  may  know,  that  it  pleases  God  to 
continue  his  blessing  on  the  "  work  and 
labour  of  love,'*  which  they  have  under- 
taken in  Ireland. 

When  the  nature  of  the  operations  of 
the  Hibernian  Society  is  considered,  in 
connexion  with  the  places  in  which  they 
are  earned  on,  it  might  justly  be  expected  I 
ttat  the  results  woUId  be  very  interesting  J 


and  important.  To  afford  the  element* 
of  useful  education,  and  the  benefits  of 
scriptural  instruction  to  children,  who  are 
immersed  in  ignorance  and  depravity;  to 
introduce  the  inspired  volume  to  the  rising 
generation  of  a  country,  in  which  they 
have  been  prevented  from  seeing  its  glo- 
rious light,  and  hearing  its  joyful  sound; 
and,  by  the  instruction  thus  given  to  the 
children,  to  extend  these  high  advantages 
to  their  parents  and  friends,  who  have 
hitherto  been  sunk  in  darkness  and  super- 
stion;— these  are  means  and  exertions, 
which,  if  pursued  with  activity,  must, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  produce  a  gra- 
dually increasing  developement  of  intel- 
lectual benefits  and  moral  and  religious 
usefulness,  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying 
and  beneficial. ' 

The  truth  of  these  observations  has  been 
proved  ever  since  the  Hibernian  Society 
commenced  its  benevolent  undertakings 
in  Ireland;  and  its  successive  Reports  have 
evidenced  that  its  objects  are  worthy  of 
especial  consideration,  and  that  its  opera- 
tions have  been  remarkably  important  and 
successful. 

The  number  of  the  Society's  Schools  in 
Ireland,  as  stated  in  the  last  Report,  was 
992,  and  the  number  of  Children  taught 
therein,  32,516.  The  Treasurer  was  then 
above  seven  hundred  pounds  in  advance. 
Since  that  time  the  Schools  and  the  Scho- 
lars have  increased;  additional  expenses 
are  incurred  thereby,  and  the  claims  of 
the  Society  on  public  generosity  and  chris- 
tian benevolence,  are  rendered  more  ur- 
gent and  impressive.  Annual  Subscrip- 
tions, Donations,  Collections,  and  espe- 
cially essntance  from  Auxiliary  Institu- 
tions, are  therefore  earnestly  solicited; 
and  the  Committee  indulge  the  hope  and 
expectation,  that  the  interesting- and  im- 
portant intelligence,  which  is  conveyed  m 
the  following  extracts,  taken  chiefly  from 
the  correspondence*  during  the  last  three 
months,  of  one  who  is  daily  in  communi- 
cation with  the  individuals  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Society,  wiR  make  this 
occasional  communication  very  acceptable, 
and  this  appeal  to  public  phUanthrophy 
very  successful. 

BENEFIT  OF   ALLOWING    LAND   TO 
THE   POOR. 

The  good  affects  of  allowing  the  poor 
labourer  a  abaO  spot  of  ground,  to  be  cul- 
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h  rated  in  his  leisure  hours,  as  a  means  pf 
reducing  the  poorVrate,  are  exemplified 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  in- 
serted in  The  New  Times:— 

The  hard-working,  the  meritorious  and 
virtuous  Isaac  and  Betty  Stuckey,  with  a 
family  of  eight  children,  had  an  abhorrence 
of  burthening  a  parish  with  a  farthing  ex- 
pense, and  a  dread  of  losing  their  inde- 
pendence, although  they  had  not.  a  bit  of 
neat  for  six  moiitlis  together,  and  were 
often  strangers  to  a  loaf  of  bread.  Isaac, 
the  husband,  an  excellent  workman, 
earned  eight  shillings  a  week,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  hire,  even  at  double  the  value, 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  where,  with  his 
spade,  he  laboured  morning  and  night, 
before  and  after  his  daily  work  at  the  farm. 
To  this  generous  half  acre,  poor  Betty,  the 
wife,  when  she  could  steal  a  few  hours, 
would  run  with  the  spade  to  lessen  her 
husband's  toil.  Isaac  never  murmured— 
Betty  never  complained.  Visiting  this 
family  on  a  Sunday,  since  their  case  was 
published,  and  nearly  1001.  contributed 
for  them,  I  found  the  man  with  his  Bible 
before  ban,  his  wife  and  children  around 
lum!  Give,  said  the  grateful  people,  ten 
thousand  thanks  to  our  unknown  benevo- 
lent friends.  On  receiving  between  thirty 
sad  forty  pounds,  they  had  purchased 
hemp,  had  profited  by  working  it  201. 
With  40L  more  in  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer, pigs,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  a  rack, 
stored  with  bacon,  this  family  are  ready 
to  lu>e  a  mrm  of  about  fifty  acres.  This 
good  man,  and  thousands  besides,  assure 
ne,  that  one.  acre  of  ground,  at  a  fair  rent, 
would  afford  more  real  relief,  and  tend 
awre  to  the  happiness  of  the  labouring 
poor  than  all  the  poor-rates  that  are  paid." 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FBOMTH&BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS 

JN  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

Prikcbly  Liberality. 

Hie  following  generous  trait  in  the  cha- 
vacter.of  the  Marquessof Hastings*  deserves 
tp  be  universally  known.  As,Commander- 
in-Chief,  fie  became  entitled  to  a  very  large 
share  of  the  rich  booty  acquired  in  the 
late  campaign.  Np  one  could ,  in  his  mili- 
tary character  possess  a  fairer  title  to  this 


property;  for  the  Marques*  fcoth  planned 
and  directed  the  whole  war  in  its  general 
outline  and  almost  in  its  minutest  details: 
he  took  the  field  in  person;  he  met  the 
most  alarming  contingencies  with  coolness 
and  promptitude;  he  kept  the  whole  ma- 
chine in  regulated  and  equable  movement; 
accelerating  or  restraining  as  occasion  re- 
quired, the  daily  movements  of  the  sepa- 
rate detachments.  If,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Lord  .Hastings  had  declined  to 
suffer  the  allotment  of  his  legal  share  to  be 
made,  he  would  perhaps  have  compromised 
the  rights  of  his  successors  in  command. 
Accordingly  the  Noble  Marquess  directed 
the  usual  division  of  the  booty  to  be  made; 
but  reflecting  that  he  had  in  his  own  per- 
son united  the  supreme  civil  and  military 
authority — that  as  Governor-General,  he 
had  resolved  upon  the  war,  which,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  had  directed — a  feel- 
ing of  personal  delicacy  precluded  him 
from  benefiting  by  this  great  accession  of 
fortune.  He  was  unwilling  that  even  those 
who  in  the  present  or  in  future  (hues  might 
be  most  ignorant  of  his  real  character, 
should  ever  have  the  slightest  ground  to 
suspect  that  his  public  measures  could  have 
been  in  any  degree  affected  .by  his  private 
interest;  and  he  therefore  moat  magnani- 
mously threw  the  .whole  of  his  share  into 
the  portion  of  the  subalterns  and  privates. 

Fish  v.  Wasu&map.  - 
HiefoHowing  singular  cisenmstaore  or  > 
earredferow  nMrnthssineeat  Garden  Rcaoh, 
near  Calcutta.  A  washerman  engaged  in 
his  occupation  on  the  edge,  of  a  tank,  was 
immersing  a  piece  of  cloth  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  in  the  water,  when  a  large  fish 
sprang  forward,  seized  the  cloth  and  4he 
man's  arm  in  his  mouth,  and  was  trium- 
phantly swimming  off  with  his  prey.<  For- 
tunately, however,  a  person  close  by  at  the 
time  caught  hold  of  the  washerman's  qui- 
vering leg,  and  dragged  hoth  man  and  fish 
on  shore!  The  animal  was  immediately 
taken  to  the  Police  Thana  to  be  exhibited! 
It  weighed  a  piaund  and  a  half,  and  was 
about  six  feet  in  length,  of  the  species  com- 
monly called  Spwlee.  The  washerman's 
arm  was  considerably  lacerated, 

^taCPB  OF  MoitALS. 

The  following  is  an.  extract  from  the 
presentment  of  the  grand  jury  to  SirEfhv. 
Hyde  East,  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
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Supreme  Court,  dated  June  29, 181S,  ad- 
verting to  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates,  that  the  powers  with  which 
they  are'at  present  invested  are  insufficient 
for  the  suppression  of  crime.  "  The  com- 
plaint in  question,  if  the  grand  jury  under- 
stand it  rightly,  has  reference  to  a  want  of 
the  requisite  authority  for  the  prevention, 
rather  than  for  the  detection  or  punish- 
ment of  offences.  Of  the  feet  they  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  facilities  of  secreting  and 
vending  stolen  property  in  Calcutta  are 
greatly  increased,  by  the  free  influx  of 
strangers  of  all  characters  imd  from  all 
parts  of  India,  who  establish  themselves 
here  as  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  and 
are  in  no  way  under  the  observance  or 
control  of  the  police;  and  they  are  equally 
well  satisfied,  that  the  daily  increasing 
number  of  gaming  houses  and  other  places 
of  resort  for  the  idle  and  profligate,  which 
the  magistrates  have  no  power  to  regulate 
or  suppress,  has  eminently  .tended  to  demo- 
ralize the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the 
population,  and  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  crime.  The  state  of  society  in  this  great 
city  seems  indisputably  to  require,  that  the 
magistrate  should  be  armed  at  least  with 
the  fullest  powers  committed  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  police  in  any  other  city  of  the 
British  dominions.  And  the  Grand  Jury 
are  not  without  hope,  that  a  system  of  re- 
gulation adapted  to  local  circumstances 
may  yet  be  devised,  which  shall  essentially 
counteract  the  mischiefs  complained  of, 
and  serve  as  a  permanent  check  on  the  dis- 
solute and  depraved  habits  of,  a  numerous 
class  of  the  community,  without  materially 
trenching  on  the  liberties,  or  disturbing 
the  peace  or  comfort  of  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants.'* 

BOMBAY. 

Distresses  at  Sea. 
The  following  detail  of  the  calamities 
experienced  by  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  brig  Fly  from  Batavia,  is  given  in  the 
Bombay  Hurkaru.  The  crew  of  the  brig 
Fly,  which  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago 
from  Batavia,  had  a  most  providential 
escape  from  suffering  the  severest  of  cala- 
mities. A  few  days  after  she  had  sailed,  in 
March  last,  her  captain  died  at  sea,  and 
the  command  devolving  on  officers  not  so 
well  experienced  in  the  navigation  of  those 
seas,  they  deviated  from  their  course,  and 
drifted  about  with  various  winds  and  cur-  [ 


rents  for  a  considerable  time;  insomuch 
that  their  small  supply  of  provisions  was 
soon  expended.     When  their  distress  be- 
came so  urgent,  they  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  for  their  food  to  three  mon- 
kies,  which  were  on  board,  and  which 
constituted  the  whole  subsistence  of  seven 
men  for  three  days..    This  wretched  pro- 
vision being  also  consumed,  they  remained 
without  any  food  whatever,  'until  nature 
being  nearly  exhausted,  one  of  the  crew 
proposed  to  cast  lots,  that  one  might  be 
sacrificed  to  furnish  sustenance  for  the 
remainder.     This  being  resolved   upon, 
the  lot  fell  upon  the  individual  who  pro- 
posed this  remedy.     Though  ready   to 
submit  to  his  fate,  and  fainting  from  weak- 
ness, the  desire  of  preserving  life  roused 
him  to  exert  his  feeble  powers  in  one  last 
effort.     Hope  gave  him  encouragement 
and  he  mounted  up  aloft,  praying  that  he 
might  descry  some  vessel  or  some  land  to 
save  him  from  death,  and  his  partners 
from  such  a  shocking  alternative  to  save 
themselves.    His  anxious  eyes  however 
long  exerted  their  utmost  power*  in  vain ; 
despair  seized  him,  all  prospect  of  relief 
had  fled,  and  he  was  about  to  descend  to 
meet  his  destiny,  when  kind  Providence 
answered  his  prayers  and  restored  him  to 
life.    He  discerned  a  sail  at  a  distance ;  he 
hailed  his  brethren;  they  summoned  all 
their  remaining  strength,  made  signal  of 
distress,  and  bore  up  towards  the  vessel  in 
sight,  which  proved  to  be  the  Endeavour, 
Capt.  Rojerson,  from  Bombay,    and  by 
whom  they  were  supplied  with  every  thing 
their  deplorable  situation  required,  com- 
patible with  their  own  condition;   the 
Endeavour's  stock  of  provisions  being  also 
very  low,  and  having  suffered  so  much 
from  stress  of  weather,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  this  river,  which  she 
entered  in  company  with  the  Fly. 

Woman  Burikd  Alive. 

Bombay  Gazette,  Aug.  11. — We  learn 
from  a  letter  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
week,  that  a  woman  was  lately  buried 
alive  with  her  deceased  husband,  near 
Isherah,  within  a  few  miles  of  Calcutta. 
The  ceremonies  accompanying  this  shock- 
ing spectacle,  as  they  are  detailed  by  an 
eye-witness,  bespeak  an  inhumanity  and 
cruelty  truly  deplorable*  We  had  ima- 
gined that  this  mode  of  immolation  was 
not  required  and  scarcely  countenanced  by 
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the  Hindu  law ;  but  happening  so  close 
under  the  eye  of  public  authority,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  according  to  law  and 
usage.  The  bodies  were  placed  upright 
in  a  hole  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  the  earth 
was  thrown  in  by  handfuls  around  them 
and  trodden  down  by  the  woman's  oldest 
son,  a  youth  of  about  1 9.'  When  it  reached 
above  the  head  of  the  miserable  victim,  a 
shout  of  joy  and  exultation  was  raised  by 
the  unfeeling  multitude. 

CHINA. 
Jews;  Interesting  Fact. 
It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men,  that  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
had  found  their  way  to  China,  and  settled 
in  the  province  of  Ho-Nan.  The  following 
extract  from  the  notes  of  the  Rev.  R.  Mor- 
rison's journey  to  Peking,  is  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader.  u  [While 
in  the  interior,}  October  10th,  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  Mahomedan  gentleman, 
who  informed  me,  that  at  Kae-Fung  Foo, 
in  the  province  of  Ho-Najt,  .there  are  a 
few  families  denominated  the  Teaou-Kin- 
Kbaou,  or  the  sect  that  plucks  out  the 
sinew  from  all  the  meat  which  they  eat 
They  have  a  Le-Pae-Oze,  or  House  of 
Worship,  and  observe  the  eighth  day  as  a 
Sabbath."  The  feet  of  the  existence  of  a 
few  insulated  families  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  observing  religious 
ceremonies  that  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  observed  by  the  Jews,  and  that  seem 
so  widely  different  from  any  of  the  Chinese 
ceremonies  of  Worship,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  and  highly  deserving  of  farther 
investigation.  Chinese  Gleaner. 


SATIRES  IN  INDIA. 
From  the  Asiatic  Mogtnint. 

[The  following  nervoos  and  elegant  Satires  abound 
la  sixain  of  genuiae  Poetry,  and  display  an  inttmate 
kaoviedge  of  the  human  heart ;  though  written  ex. 
prenty  for  the  meridian  of  CALCUTTA,  they  will, 
wt  doabt  not,  be  acceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  oar 
radat,  for  AUGUSTA  is  not  withomt  many  an 
tigkml  whose  portraits  is  hero,  "  and  one  to  the 
Hft,*J 

*  Nothing  so  true  as  what  yon  onee  let  fall, 
Men  Women  nave  no  characters  at  all.' 

Po/e. 

What!  « Women  have  no  characters !— 


Fletd  sot  the  sanction  of  a  Poet's  lay. 


Can  rash  assertion  dare  the  test  of  time, 
Because  it  boasts  the  harmony  of  rhyme  ? 
Shall  raptured  list'oers  still  as  truth  receive* 
What  the  food  heart  delights  to  disbelieve  ? 
Not  all  the  pleasing  witchery  of  song, 
Can  e'er  enslave,  or  lead  the  soul  along;. 
Truth  claims  her  beav'nly  sway— her  powers 

appear, 
BursttbeBard's  spells,  and  disenchant  the  ear? 

Is  there  not  feeling  in  the  Woman's  heart  ? 

Claims  not  affection  there  its  purer  part  ? 
Is  there  not  Mildness,  Life's  sad  path  to 

smooth, 
And  Love's  endearments,  still  each  care  to 

sooth? 
Tis— Woman  !— this  thy  character,  indeed ! 
These  are  thy  charms,  that  willing  captives 

lead. 
And  tho'  awhile  the  mem'ry  of  deceit 
May  bid  some  once  fond  heart  in  rancour  beat, 
May  waken  cold  misanthrophy  and  spleen, 
'Till  man  ungrateful  fly  from  Beauty's  scene;— 
Ah  !  yet  again  one  dear  alluring  smile, 
One  beaming  glance  of  love  shall  still  beguile; 
While  the  dark  joyless  frown  shall  cease  to 

lower, 
And  throbbing  feelings  own  again  thy  power. 

In  every  fancied  bliss,  that  Youth  can  rear, 
In  e?*ry  hope  of  Joy  for  future  year, ' 
'Mid  hours  of  expectation,  when  the  breast 
Pants  for  some  moment  dearer  thaa  the  rest, 
Then,  then,  it  js,  that  Woman  seems  alone, 
The  fair  possessor  of  our  Fancy's  throne  ; 
Then,  then,  it  is,  we  breathe  the  anxious  sigh, 
We  think  of  some  fond  glance  from  dewy  eye; 
We  dream  of  soft  caresses  fondly  given, 
Of    Beauty—Tenderness- -best     boons    o? 

Heaven  ! 
And  still,  the  dear,— -the  cherish'd  dream  to 

crown, 
We  hope— rah !  pant,  to  call  these  charms— 

our  own/ 

In  genial  clime  like  this,  where  every  ray, 
That  bursts,  unceasing  from  the  orb  of  day, 
Gives  the  fond  heart  to  all  the  fire  of  love,      , 
And  all  the  passions  fierceness  bids  it  prore. 
Hear  yonder  Lover  to  the  winds  complain, 
Though  warm  his  vows,  those  vows  are  all  in 
vain, 


t&b 


P*e*ary> 

Attty«COVM  h»  tr*4,  thoUghhnm- 
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And  only  smiles,  when  Wealth  or  Grandeur 
glares. 

Bat  oft  complaint  U  rash,  and  wide  from 

truth: 
Observe  yon    am'roos    boy— yon  beardlepi 

jonth; 
He  singles  oat  an  object  of  desire. 
Bums  with  a  thoughtless  flame,  or, — feigns 

the  fire; 
Then  stung,  at  last,with  well  deserv'd  neglect, 
He  rails  to  find,  that  Prudence  can  reject. 

Tet  other  ills— alas  I— oar  Youth  assert, 
(And  grant— Oh  Heaven!   their  tales  the 

truth  ncrvert) — 
That  there  are  Fair,  who  pant  to  try  their 


And  p!«yful  search  for  sweets,  from  flower  tp 


Who  strive  \»  wake  tb'  impaasion'd  Lover's 

An^  patch  Abe  thrilling  laogoux  of  tyis  eye  ;  . 
Who  listen  smiling  tp  his  tale  of  pain, 
While  melting  looks  half  tell  that  Tale  again. 
—Or  when  his  hand,  in  trembling  touch  of 

Love, 
With  timid. pressure  would  their  kindnc 


Then  that  dear  kindliest— fearful  to  deny, 
Bids  a  soft  band,  in  gentler  squeexe  reply. 
Thus—have  we  heard — the  glowing  farce  is 

playM, 
9HII  some  fond  fool,  enamour'd  of  a  maid, 
Hah?  urg*d  to  Frensy,  ventures  to  prop***  ; 
And  paints  a  dismal  picture  of  his  woes  ; 
Repulse  appals  him! the  lov'd  fair  «sr> 


The  -fool's  r*%s*d— and  laagh<d  at  for  his 
pains  I 

Selina  boasts  each  charm,  that  Poets  seek, 
The  softest  dye  of  Love  illumes  her  cheek; 
The  milder  graces  on  her  steps  await, 
Lark  in  her  form,  and  ambush  in  her  gait ; 
There  is  that  angel  something  in-  her  eye, 

That  men  adore,  nor  can  its  witch'ry  fly 

That  soft  retiring  look—that  timid  glance, 
Which    more  than  eVry  lore  bids   Love  | 
advi 


i  The  sweet,  half-childish  semhUnce  of  alarm, 
Which  sighs  to  cling  to  fond  Protection's  arm* 
That  ev'ry  seeming  wakefulness  of  heart, 
When  tears  of  tendernegs,too  prompt  to  starts, 
Flow  at  a  word  from  glisl'uing  orbs  of  light, 
'Till  Beauty,  gemm*d  with  feeling,  beams 

more  bright!  1 
•Ob !  who  would  think,  beneath  a  guise ao soft, 
Beats  a  prood  heart,  that  pants  to  soar  aloft, 
That  ever  sighs  for  conquest,  and  for  power, 
And  like  some  haoghf  y  hermit  in  his  bower, 
'Hid  well-feiguM  lowliness,  allnres  a  name, 
And  seeming  still  to  shun  it— grasps  at  fame  ?. 

i 
Bat  let  us  turn  from  thb  the  Lover's  gate. 

Nor  judge  our  Fair  ones,  by  a  Lover's  praise, 

Seek  we  the  walks  of  calm  domestic  life, 

And  view  awhile  the  Hf  other  and  the  Wife, 

Anjl  here  are  they,  whom  Eulogy  may  claim, 

Worthy,  as  e'er  her  trumpet  gave  to  nunc, 

Perchance  there  Ip,  that  Satire  beat  may  anil, 

And  Satire  sings,  when  Knlogy  is  mute, 

But— blest  the  thought!    how    long  saay 

Satire  roam ! 

And  find  no  resting-place  in  Indian  home. 

Ere  blooming  ftf  i**.  left  her  humble  home, 
Or  ever-dream*d  from  native  bower  to  roam. 
Then  cv'ry  Sunday  deek'd  in  best  array, 
jPrayer-book  in  hand,  to  Church  she  trippM 

iSroU'd,  as  she  caught  each  young  admirer's 

stare, 
And  read  their,  eyes,  mare  deeply  than  the 

prayer.  * 
(Full  many  a  dashing  Clerk  had  sig  Vd  hispam, 
(Full  many  a  spruce  apprentice  own*d  her 

reign. 
At  home— her, samplers  nns/d •  in  order-fair, 
A nd  .cflunterna.acs  of  patchwork,  provM  her 

care; 
Her  younger  brother's  shirts,  so  neatly  mads 
po  neatly  mark'd,  her  industry  betray'd  ; 
JWhile  smiling  jues^sde^larM  her  tarts  and 

Confessed  her  skill,  andxlaim'd  the  bouse. 

wiaVspris*. 
f?he  was  lair  Mm*— when  an  Ebcte,cnme, 
pich  as  AMaJM^nojAt^ihh  jfeaJftM* 
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Fresh  from  the  East  j  and  then  her  heart  was 

fir'd, 
Tbe  drawn  of  Indian  pomp  her  soul  inspired : 
Nor  long  her  wishes  vain— her  Uncle's  care, 
Bade  hb  lov'd  niece  some  master's  lessons 

share  ; 
1111  soon,  bow  ehang'd  id  ev'ry  art  to  please ! 
She  painted  skies  all  blue,  and  greener  trees  j 
Could  rattle,  €  Ah  vous  dirai  je'with  an  air, 
And  drese'd  in  newest,  gayest '  style  qf  Hair  f 

Tbsm  all  accomplished,  next  o'er  seat  con- 
veyed, 
'Mid  gay  Calcutta's  scenes, appear'd  the  maid; 
Where,  first  attacks  of  fierce  Musqitos  o'er, 
The  damsel  learnt  to  prise  her  Beauty's  power; 
And  ere  one  year  could  steal  upon  her  charms, 
A  wealthy  suitor  gain'd  her  to  his  arms! 

Now  see  glad  Mjra— blest  in    wish  of 

Pride, 
Tbe  fair  one's  envy— and  a  JuDGi's  bride ! 
She,  who  once  pass'd  each  Hackney-coaches' 

stand, 
Andsijh'd  in  vain,— hath  chariots  at  coni- 


S be,  to  whom  frock  of  chintz  gave  happiness, 
Now  shines  in  lace,and  scorns  a  humbler  dress: 
With  crowds  of  vain  admirers  at  her  sway, 
'Mid  listless  elegance  consumes  the  day ; 
To  think  of  once-dear  friends,  can  never  deign. 
And  lives  tbe  gayest  of  Calcutta's  train. 

But  mark  fair  Still  A-ornament  of  worth ! 
Of  milder  manners-*  tho'  of  prouder  birth  ; 
In  her  tbe  Lady— Sister— Friend  combine, 
In  her  the  Wife's  more  moral  virtues  shine. 
How  bright  the  welcome  of  her  sparkling  eye, 
Bow  kind  her  greeting  in  Society ! 
And  (blest  the  truth  !)  that  where  one  Mira's 

seen, 
A  host  of  aVrSLLAf  deck  our  Indian  scene, 
[re  be  Continued.] 


TO  TBE  WOOD  ANEMONE, 

BY  THS    AUTHOR    OF    "  MIGHT," 

(A  Descriptive  PoemJ 

Why  dost  thou  close  thine  eye  ? 
Demurest  Mourner !  why  ? 
Vol.  ix.  No.  54. 


Say,  did  the  fragrant  night*  breexe  rudely  kiss 
Thy  drooping  forehead  fair, 

And  press  thy  dewy  hair 

With  amorous  tonch,  embracing  all  amiss  * 

And,  therefore,  flow' ret  meek, 

Glow  on  thy  sYiowy  cheek 

Hues,  less  to  shame  than  angry  scorn  allied 

Yet, lovely  as  tbe  bloom 

Of  Even,  on  the  tomb 

Of  one  who  injur'd  liv'd,  and  slander'd  died  } 

Or,  didst  thou  fondly  meet 

His  soft-lip  hybla-swect? 

And  therefore  doth  the  cold  and  loveless  clond 

Thy  wanton  kissing  c(iide  ? 

And  therefore  would'st  thou  hide 

Thy  homing  blush,  thy  cheek  so  sweetly 

bow'd  ? 
Or,  while  the  daisey  slept, 
Say,  bast  thou  waked  and  wept, 
Because  thy  Lord,  the  Lord  of  love  and  light. 
Had  left  thy  pensive  smile  ? 
What  western  charms  beguile 
The   fire-hair'd  youth,    forth  from  whose 

eyelids  bright, 
Are  cast  o'er  nights  deep  sky 
Her  gems  that  Bame  on  high  ? 
That  Husband,  whose  warm  glance  thy  soul  . 

reveres, 
No  flow' ret  of  the  west 
Detains  on  harlot  breast $ 
The  envious  clond  withholds  him  from  thy 

tears. 


EXTEMPORE  LINES  ON  Mr.  KEAN. 

(By  the  Same.) 

When  long  the  Drama,  in  a  sordid  age, 
Had  droop'd,  an  exile  ;  to  the  desert  stage, 
Impaesion'd  Nature,  weeping  as  she  smil'd, 
Led,  by  the  trembling  band,    heir  darling 

child  :— 
Even  from  the  worms,  upstarted  buried  Spleen,' 
While  Shakespeare's  dust,  in  transport*  mur- 

mur'd  *  Kean !' 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  MY  DAUGHTER'S 
HOUR-GLASS. 

Mark  the  golden  grains  that  pass 
Brightly  thro'  this  cbannel'd  glass, 
L 
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Mfft  nringhy  tffeir  coasclets  fill 
Heaven's  most  piteous  g  ft  to  all ! 
Busy,  till  its  sand  be  done, 
See  the  shilling  current  run  ; 
But,  tV  allotted  nurahr rs  shed, 
Aootber  hour  of  life  hath  fled  ! 
Its  task  performed,  its  travail  past, 
Like  mortal  map  it  rests  at  laat!— 
Yet  let  some  hand  invert  its  frame 
And  all  its  powers  return  the  same, 
Whilst  any  golden  grains  remain 
'Twill  work  its  little  hour  ngain. — 
But  who  shall  turn  the  glass  for  Man, 
When  all  his  golden  grains  have  ran  ? 
Who  shall  collect  his  scattered  inmd. 
Dispersed  by  Time's  unspuring  hand  ?— 
Never  can  one  grain  be  found, 
Howe'er  we  anxious  search  around ! 

Then,  Daughters,  since  this  truth  is  plain, 
l*hat  Time  once  gone  ne'er  comes  again, 
ImprcVd  bid  every  moment  pass- 
See  how  the  sand  rolls  down  your  glass. 

J.M.C. 


i^attonal  Register: 


FOREIGN. 

Africa:  North. 

Plague  at  Tunis  and  Algiers. 

Official  accounts  received  from  Gibral- 
tar, dated  the  18th  Jan.  state,  that  the 
deaths  at  Tunis,  occasioned  by  the  plague, 
amounted  daily  to  above  600.  At  Algiers 
there  were  fresh  attacks  of  the  pestilence 
in  December.  The  deatlis  by  the  plague 
at  Tunis,  according  to  official  returns, 
from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of 
December,  were  12,117! 

Africa:  Western. 
Pirates,:— Slave  Trad*. 
Sierra-Leone,  Pee.  15. — We  are  happy 
to  say,  that  Sir  G.  Collier  has  arrived  on 
the  coast,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Tartar; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  prove  suc- 
cessful not  only  in  clearing  tbote  seas 
from  the  numerous  pirates  which  have 
infested  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  hence 
"to  Bonna,  during  the  last  two  years,  but 
that  we  shall  hear  mo  more  of  the  slave 


trade,. which,  during  the  same  period,  has 
been  carried  on*  with  such  success  and  fa. 
cility,  by  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Por- 
tuguese, for  want  of  a  man  of  war. 

Since  February,  1818,  no  vessel  of  war 
has  appeared  at  the  British  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast :  the  last  arrival  of  any 
force  was  his  Majesty's  ship  Semiramis, 
Com.  Sir  J.  Yeo ;  since  whose  return  the 
slave  ships  have  anchored  and  carried  on 
their  abominable  trade  within  sight  of  the 
British  forts,  to  the  number  of  6,  7,  or  8 
vessels  at  a  time,  with  impunity. 

,  Gold  Trade. 

We  have  to  lament  that  our  gold  trade 
has  declined  very  much  of  late  on  the 
coast,  in  consequence  of  a  protracted  war- 
fare between  the  Aahantees  and  the  na- 
tives of  Buntncco.  It  is  from  these  two 
principal  states  that  we  derive  most  of  our 
gold,  the  Fantee  nation  acting  more  as 
intermediate  agents  than  principals  in  such 
barters. 

Consul  at  Ashantee. 

Govenmier.t  having  considered  the  trade 
of  Ashantee  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
duce them  to  send  out  a  Consul  to  that 
country;  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  have  some 
influence  in  bringing  them  to  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  directing  their  mind* 
to  the  less  sanguinary  employment  of 
commerce. — For  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Ashantees,  consult  Lit.  Pan.  vol.  vii. 
p.  472. 

Timbuctoo  visited. 

A  young  French  traveller,  nephew  of 
Count  Mollicu,  Ex-Ministerf  ha*  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Timbuctoo  by  way  of 
Senegal.  His  family  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  annouti as 
his  safe  arrival  in  that  celebrated  town, 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  European* 
and  which  the  unfortunate  Mango  Park 
twice  vainly  attempted  to  reach. 

America:  United  States. 
Emigrants  from  Europe. 
A  bill  lias  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  prevent  the  Bufferings 
of  emigrants  from  Europey  in  thefr  pas- 
sage from  the  United  State*  Of  5000 
who  sailed  from  Antwerp  and  Holland,  in 
the  year  1817i  one  thousand  died  on  hV 
passage.     In  one  instant,?.  Captain  *»!« 
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fftxn  a  Dulch  port  with  1987  passengers 
io  &  single  ship;  he  shortly  after  put  into 
the  Texel:  in  the  interval  400  perished, 
and  300  more  died  before  the  vessel  reached 
Philadelphia.  The  bill  restricts  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  to  two  for  every  live  tons 
burthen. 

American  character  of  Emigrants* 

New  York  is  the  great  place  of  ren- 
dczrous  for  emigrants  from  all  quarters ; 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Mesier,  in  a  speech 
lately  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  New 
York,  after  adverting  to  various  offences 
whLh  prevail,  and  their  causes,  adds, 
"  The  vicious  habits  of  our  city  have,  in 
wine  measure,  their  origin  in  the  mixed 
character  of  our  population.  To  this  source 
may  be  referred  many  novel  offences,  as 
abo  the  artifice  with  which  they  are  per- 
petrated. Exotic  vices,  from  the  various 
nurseries  of  Europe,  hay  c  been  transplanted 
here,  and  professors  of  iniquity  have  found 
is  tab  land  of  their  adoption,  talents  equal 
to  the  practice  of  every  improvement  in 
vtlbny  which  the  old  school  has  Invented.'* 
So  much  for  the  virtuous  and  moral  popu- 
lation, whom  taxation  and  tyranny,  as  we 
are  told,  have  driven  across  the  Atlantic  I 
Wonderful  Animal. 

The  naturalists  of  North  America  have 
been  fortunate  enough  (they  tell  us)  to 
discover  that  the  mammoth  still  exists— 
the  living  mammoth — amongst  the  western 
wildernesses  of  that  great  continent.  The 
bones  of  this  enormous  animal,  though  often 
found  in  the  fossil  state,  have  never,  from 
time  immemorial,  that  we  can  learn,  been 
sees  in  actual  motion.  Those  who  descried 
the  monster  must  have  been  hideously 
frightened ;  although  it  appears  that  they 
had  their  senses  enough  about  them,  to 
ascertain  that  he  was  not  at  all  carnivorously 
given—*  fact*  indeed,  which,  if  these  tra- 
vellers of  the  Mississippi  had  not  been 
convinced  of  by  their  own  escape  from  his 
jaws,  they  might  have  been  assured  of  on 
the  word  of  Cuvier,  and  others:  they  say 
it  was  graminivorous,  or,  rather,  lignivo- 
rou,  eating  the  trunks  of  trees !  But  all 
this  time,  was  the  animal  really  and  un- 
doubtedly a  mammetJi?  We  are  totd  it 
had  no  horns,  but  was  shaped  somewhat 
"like  a  huge  wild  boar,"  about  15  feet 
fogh,  ©raft.  Now  we  have  our  private 
<*ptotas,tMttetort^ 


upon  fts  shoulders  the  head  of  a  tfocfc,  mid 
carried  at  its  other  extremity  a  tail  resem- 
bling  that  of  a  bull,  so  as  to  have  been  in 
all  respects  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  that 
"  most  delicate  monster,*'  the  Sea  Serpent ; 
one  disturbing  the  coasts  of  the  new  world, 
the  other  devouring  its  forests;  while  the 
authority  in  favour  of  each  is  precisely 
equal  as  to  weight  and  importance. 

Egypt. 

Ancient  City  Discovered. 

A  French  traveller  now  in  Egypt  has 
discovered,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine 
hours'  journey  from  the  Red  Sea,  an  an- 
cient city  built  in  the  mountains,  between 
the  24th  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude. 
There  are  still  800  houses  in  existence. 
Among  the  ruins  are  found  temples  dedi- 
cated to  various  divinities.  There  are 
eleven  statues,  and  various  ruins  of  others. 
He  has  also  discovered  the  ancient  stations 
that  were  appointed  on  the  route  through 
the  Desert,  going  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  These  stations  are  at 
regular  distances  of  nine  hours  between 
each.  This  route  is  undoubtedly  one '  of 
those  traversed  by  the  commerce  of  India 
— a  commerce  which  was  so  flourishing 
at  the  time  of  the  Layides,  and  under  the 
first  Emperors.  The  situation  is  now  as- 
certained of  the  emerald  mine,  of  wilich 
no  certain  knowledge  was  had  for  several 
ages. 

M.  Belzoni— Report  contradicted* 

A  letter  from  Naples,  from  a  source 
worthy  of  credit,  contradicts  the  intelli- 
gence circulated  by  the  English  Journals, 
and  repeated  by  those  of  the  Continent, 
of  the  death  of  M.  Belzoni  Lord  Bel- 
more,  who  has  for  some  time  past  resided 
at  Naples,  and  where  he  has  lately  arrived 
after  a  long  and  important  journey  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Troy,  has 
received  letters  from  M.  Belzoni,  dated 
from  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  27th 
October.  He  is  pursuing  his  researches 
in  Egypt  with  the  greatest  activity,  and 
has  already  made  various  important  dis- 
coveries. Lord  Belmore  himself  advanced 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  above  the 
cataracts,  Md  Nubia;  he  passed  six  weeks 
at  Thebes,  where  he  daily  employed  abodt 
a  hundred  Arabs  in  searching.  The  dis-  . 
qbveties  he  nas  made  are  very  precious. 

hi 
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His  journey  will  prove  of  great  utility  to 
geographers,  as  he  has  been  careful  to 
ascertain  the  distances  of  the  different 
places  he  visited.  He  intends  to  publish 
an  account  of  his  travels  on  his  arrival  in 
England. 

France. 

Not  to  be  believed  ! 

Paris,  Feb.  7. — The  wife  of  an  English- 
man of  distinction  recently  died  in  Paris. 
The  husband  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss, 
and  would  not  quit  the  mortal  remains  of 
his  once  dear  partner.  He  directed  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral,  and  accom- 
panied the  sepulchral  procession  to  the 
burial-ground  of  Pere-la  Chaise.  On  ar- 
riving there,  he  requested  that  a  spot  of 
ground  might  be  assigned  him  for  the 
grave.  He  was  told  the  price  of  it  would 
be  100  francs  per  yard,  and  a  donation  of 
50  francs  to  the  poor.  "  You  will  require 
two  yards,"  said  they,  "  consequently  you 
must  payt250  francs."  At  these  words, 
the  Englishman  took  out  of  his  pocket 
two  pieces  of  20  francs  each,  and  pointing 
to  the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  his 
late  wife,  in  a  weeping  voice  answered— 
*  Let  her  be  interred  upright  / " 
French  Telegraph. 

Intelligence   can    be    received    from 
Calais  at  Paris,  between  which  are  27 
telegraphs,  in  3  minutes. 
Lisle        -        -     22        -        -         2 
Strasburg-         -     45         -         -         6} 
Lyons      -        -     50        -        ->      o 
Brest        -        -     80  -5 

Antiquities  at  Aries. 

Some  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Aries 
having  dug  a  spot  of  ground  which  the 
diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  had 
left  uncovered,  and  which  had  been  in- 
undated from  time  immemorial,  have  found, 
amongst  other  relics  of  antiquity,  a  vase 
three  feet  high,  and  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  its  shape  than  the  per- 
fection of  its  ornaments;  a  noble  fragment 
of  architecture,  several  coins,  and  a  medal 
struck  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Con- 
stantine,  with  a  great  number  of  funeral 
urns,  lacrymatories,  and  earthen  lamps. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Department  has  imme- 
diately ordered  regular  excavations  to  be 
made  in  that  piece  of  ground,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  it  may  be  recollected 


that  the  fine  statue,  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Venus  of  Aries,  was  found 
many  years  ago,  and  which  probably  still 
contains  many  precious  chefe  d'eeuvre  of 
antiquity. 

Statue  of  Mad.  L.  Buonaparte. 

At  a  private  sale,  lately  at  Paris,  the 
statue  in  marble,  by  Canova,  of  Mad.  Le- 
titia  Buonaparte,  was  purchased  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the  price  of  36,000 
francs.  A  Ri.ssian  Prince  had  given  a 
commission  to  bid  for  it,  but  limited  the 
amount  of  his  bidding  to  24,000  franca. 

Germany. 

Leipsic  Fair. 

Leipsic,  Jan.  23. — The  new  year's  fair 
has  turned  out  very  ill ;  aud  though  some 
business  was  done  towards  the' conclusion, 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  much  in- 
fluence. Money  is  scarce,  and  many  limit 
their  expences  more  than  is  advantageous; 
others  must  limit  them,  in  order  to  struggle 
through  life  with  misery  and  want  The 
badness  of  the  fair  was  chiefly  caused  by 
the  new  Prussian  tariff  of  customs,  and  the 
consequent  regulations  which  were  put  in 
force  exactly  during  the  fair,  and  may  be 
said  to  beleaguer  Leipsic  on  three  aides. 
Everything  may,  indeed,  be  imported  into 
Prussia,  but  the  duties  on  importation  and 
consumption  are  so  high,  that  every  body 
hesitates  to  import  any  thing.  The  market- 
people,  who  bring  provisions  to  the  city, 
take  no  goods  back  with  them.  Many 
persons  think,  that  by  degrees  things  wHl 
be  so  managed,  that  many  of  the  disad- 
vantages will  be  avoided ;  but  others  are 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  high  dnties 
will  be  modified  or  even  abolished,  be- 
cause it  will  not  produce  to  Prussia  the 
revenue  it  expects,  and  is,  besides,  as  in- 
consistent with  a  confederation  of  states  as 
with  the  Act  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Russian  and  Polish  merchants  thought  of 
conveying  their  goods  through  Bohemia, 
but  first  applied  at  Berlin,  and  another  re- 
gulation was  immediately  made  with  re- 
spect to  Russia  and  Poland. 

The  approaching  Seasons. 

A  German  astronomer  has  predicted  the 
weather  of  the  present  year.  The  spring, 
he  says,  will  commence  early ;  the  months 
of  March  and  April  will  be  very  fine;  all 
the  harvests  wiU  be  abundant,  the  cherries 
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and  prate*  alone  will  foil;  the  wine  win 
be  of  excellent  quality,  and  above  all,  very 
occharine;  but  there  will  be  leas  of  it  than 
is  1818;  there  will  be  some  dry  fogs  in 
tbe  month  of  August,  and  the  month  of 
September  will  have  some  very  cold  days 
in  it  Those  who  live  near  volcanoes, 
must  be  on  their  guard,  for  there  will  be 
many  eruptions,  preceded  by  earthquakes. 
Two  comets  will  approach  our  planet,  but 
will  not  cause  any  evil. 

Hanover. 
Commerce  Encouraged. 
The  Hanoverian  Government  is  zealously 
enoouragingthe  introduction  into  that  king- 
dom of  the  trade  which  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Customs'  department  of  Holland, 
and  the  new  tariff  enforced  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  have  excluded  from  Belgium 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces.  They  are 
also  actively  employed  in  improving,  the 
means  of  commercial  intercourse,  by  mak- 
ing new  roads,  and  repairing  others.  The 
oistoms'  duties  of  that  State  are  favourable 
to  trade.  The  inhabitants  look  forward 
with  anxiety  to  the  expected  establishment 
of  the  Provincial  States. 

Indies:  West. 
Slave-Cruelties. 

From  Dominica  some  painful  documents 
have  been  communicated,  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  slaves.  The 
nets  appear  to  have  been  printed  by  order 
oftbe  House  of  Commons,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Governor  of  Dominica ;  and  the 
i  publication  of  them  forms  the  subject  of 
14  much  surprise"  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial House  of  Assembly,  as  also  of  a  civil, 
though  rather  a  cool,  correspondence  be- 
tween the  speaker  of  that  Body  and  Go- 
vernor Maxwell.  When  we  read  of  a  boy 
of  15  years  of  age  being  tortured  by  a 
chain  of  iron  round  the  neck,  fastened  by 
a  padlock,  and  weighing  221b. ;  of  two 
infant  girls  only  1 2  years  old,  much  marked 
by  the  cart-whip,  fastened  together  with 
iron  chain*  round  the  nech;  of  an  old  man, 
60  years  of  age,  severely  beaten  and  placed 
in  the  stocks  under  a  heavy  chain ;  finally 
of  a  male  child  about  12  years  old,  loaded 
with  an  iron  collar,  chains,  and  log  of 
wood,  weighing  261b. !— when  we  read  of 
such  abominations  as  these  practised  by 
men  who  call  themselves  Christians,  we 


must  wish  that  either  the  accounts  may  be 
grossly  exaggerated,  or  that  the  inflictor* 
of  such  cruelties  might,  for  a  little  time 
be  forced  to  change  conditions  with  their 
slaves,  if  it  were  only  to  teach  them  the 
use  of  power  by  making  them  feel  its 
abuses. 

Princess  of  Wales. 

A  letter  from  Milan,  dated  in  January, 
says— The  Princess  of  Wales  is  making 
preparations  for  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Baron  and  young  Austin  (who  is  al- 
ways addressed  by  the  title  of  Prince)  ac- 
company her  Royal  Highness,  together 
with  a  vast  suite.  The  Princess  told  the 
Marchiouess  of  Douglas  that  it  was  her 
intention  to  be  absent  six  months;  and 
that  she  meant  to  visit  all  the  places  of  note 
in  Egypt — During  the  Princess's  absence 
her  new  palace  will  proceed.  Two  gen- 
tlemen lately  arrived  from  England,  and 
had  a  long  conference  with  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Russia. 
Peasantry  Affranchised. 

The  24th  of  December  last,  being  the 
anuiversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  was  celebrated  in  Courland, 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  that  is  to 
say,  by  reading,  after  divine  service,  the 
ordinance  relative  to  the  affranchisement 
of  the  peasantry ;  which  took  place  in  all 
the  churches  throughout  that  province. 

Gulf  of  Finland  navigable. 
Petersburg^  Jun.  14.— The  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land is  as  open  to  navigation  as  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  a  circumstance  never 
before  known  at  this  period:  there  is  not 
a  single  flake  of  ice  in  the  roads  of  Narva. 

Hangman  wanted. 

The  two  executioners  of  the  law  in 
St  Petersburg!)  having  died,  the  municipal 
authority  vainly  offered  their  places  to 
others — no  Russian  could  be  found  to  ac- 
cept them. 

Spain. 

Death  of  Charles  V, 

He  survived  the  Queen  only  16  days, 
and  it  is  probable  that  her  death,  after  a» 
union  of  54  years,  might  hasten  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  his  own. 

Charles  V.  recently  deceased,  was  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bora  at 
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Jfeplea,  the  11th  Nor.  1748.  He  was 
the  son  of  Charles  III.  and  of  Maria 
Amelia,  of  Saxony.  0e  became  Prince  of 
Astoria*  in  1759,  when  his  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  the 
death  of  his  (the  fathers)  brother,  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  He  married,  at  the  age  of  17, 
Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  whose  sway  over 
him  never  ceased  during  their  long  union. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  14th 
December,  1788,  and  reigned  till  the  19th 
March,  1808,  the  day  of  his  first  abdiction 
in  favour  of  his  son,  an  abdication  which 
had  nothing  in  it  of  a  voluntary  character. 
When  the  melancholy  journey  to  Bayonne 
took  place,  King  Ferdinand  withdrew  his 
claims  to  the  crown,  which  Charles  IV., 
constrained  by  superior  force,  surrendered 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte. 
He  had,  during  six  years,  a  pension  of 
2,000,000  francs,  but  which  was  not  re- 
gularly paid.  He  resided  a  short  time. at 
Fontainbleau  and  Compeigne;  he  then  es- 
tablished himself,  with  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Peace,  at  Marseilles,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Rome  in  181 1.  After  the  fall 
of  Buonaparte,  Charles  IV.  again  solemnly 
renounced  the  Crown,  in  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son,  the  preseut  King  of 
Spain,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of 
3,000,000  francs,  and  agreed  to  pay  his 
debts. 

Sweden. 
MildneU  of  the  Season, 
The  accounts  both  from  Sweden  and 
Norway  exhibit  the  unexampled  fact, 
that  up  to  the  last  month,  there  has 
been  neither  frost  nor  snow  in  these  re- 
mote and  hitherto  inhospitable  regions; 
but  that  the  primroses  blossom  and  the 
gooseberry-trees  are  green  under  the  59th 
degree  of  latitude.  It  is  curious  enough, 
that  the  mildness  of  the  weather  should 
be  lamented  as  a.  hindrance  to  the  ordi- 
nary communications  and  necessary  bu- 
siness of  the  winter  season;  yet,  in  Swe- 
den it  seems  that  iron-ore  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  the  forges;  and  in  Russia,  the 
usual  merchandise  hardly  finds  its  way 
from,  the  interior  of  the  Empire  to  the 
capital,  owing  to  the  want  of  snow. 

Herd  of  Rein-Deer. 
Christiania,  Jan.  L— Within  these  few 
'lays  we  have  had  the,  pleasure  of  seeing 


here  a  drove  of  about  200  retafeeiv  among 
which  were  some  white  ones,  or,  at  they 
are  called,  Siberian,  with  their  tapes, 
and  the  dogs  employed  to  guard  them. 
They  passed  through  on  their  way  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  district  of  Sta- 
vanger,  where  an  inhabitant  of  that  place, 
who  followed  them,  will  attempt  to  na- 
turalize these  animals,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  have  not  been  seen  there  tame,  and 
as  domestic  animals.  This  person  hat 
purchased  these  reindeer  mostly  in  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  beyond  Tornea,  and  some 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  With  much  trouble 
they  have  been  conducted  this  long  jour- 
ney, having  been  on  the  way  ever  since 
the  month  of  March.  In  Aainodt,  io  the 
Osterthal,  want  of  snow  obliged  him  to 
leave  behind  the  least  necessary  part  of 
the  baggage,  as  tents,  fur-clothes,  snow- 
shoes,  and  kitchen  utensils.  About  20 
reindeer  were  killed  on  the  journey  for 
food;  the  owner  and  the  driver  having 
subsisted  the  whole  time  on,  the  flesh  sod 
milk  of  these  animals.  In  these  unknown 
regions  and  large  forests,  as  well  as  io  the 
frequent  fogs,  he  was  obliged  to  direct  his 
course  by  the  compass,  as  if  at  sea.  This 
person  does  not  mean  to  content  himself 
with  this  one  expedition;  when  he  has 
safely  arrived  at  his  own  home,  he  will  re- 
turn to  Lapland  to  fetch  another  drove. 
The  plan  to  people  these  desert  rocks  with 
reindeer  is  equally  remarkable  and  useful. 
An  idea  like  this,  and  the  resolution  to 
execute  it,  occur  but  rarely.  Up  to 
Christmas  there  had  been  no  sign  of  win- 
ter in  the  country  about  Drainmen ;  no 
cold,  snow,  or  ice,  but  mild  spring  wea- 
ther, such,  as  is  usual  in  the  month  of 
May. 

Smuggling  Prevented, 

Stockholm,  Jan.  22. — To  impede  smug- 
gling from  the  neighbouring  ports,  it  has 
been  ordered,  that  no  sugar,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, or  wine,  or  arrack,  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  kingdom,  in  open  vessels 
of  any  size*  or  in  decked  vessels  under  25 
lasts'  burden,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ves- 
sel and  cargo,  and  a  fine  of  500  Banco 
dollars;  and  no  magazine  goods,  except 
salt,  corn,  and  hemp,  shall  be  either  ex* 
ported  or  imported  in  such  vessels.  AH 
those,  however,  who  can  prove  that  their 
s^x>dswej«ie^enwiaMtho^oiiadoc^ 
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the  1st  of  April  next;  or  without  the 
Sound,  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  are 
excepted. 

Turkey. 
Barbarous  Cruelties, 

We  learu  by  the  Dutch  and  Flanders 
mail,  that  a  series  of  inhuman,  though  not 
uulooked  for,  spectacles  were  exhibited  at 
Constantinople,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
and  the  following  days.  The  Chief  of  the 
Wechabites  and  his  Minister,  who  had 
been  expected  for  some  time,  were  then 
brought  in  chains  to  the  Turkish  capital, 
and  led  through  the  streets  in  barbarous 
triumph.  They  were  next  sent  to  prison 
and  put  to  the  torture;  they  were  after- 
wards beheaded  in  the  Sultan's  presence, 
their  bodies  exposed  during  three  days, 
and  finally  delivered  np  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  po;>u!ace.  Such  horrors 
arc  scarcely  to  be  conceived  but  in  a 
country  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  The  religion  of  Ma- 
homet was  ingeniously  constructed  for 
prolonging  the  fierce  character  of  the 
century  which  gave  it  birth,  amongst  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  promulgated.  The 
author  of  the  Koran  devised  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  inflaming  or  subjugating,  at 
his  own  pleasure,  the  passions  of  a  worse 
than  semi-barbarous  race;  and  under  the 
ck>ke  of  religious  doctrine  he  introduced 
an  inexorable  and  perpetual  bar  to  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  laws,  or  man- 
ners. When  we  hear,  therefore,  of  tor- 
ture being  applied  in  Turkey,  whether  for 
judicial  or  vindictive  purposes,  we  can 
only  blame  that  dreadful  system  of  faith 
and  Government  which  has  shut  up  the 
coittcieuce  and  the  iutellect  of  society, 
and  made  immoveable  ignorance  the  test 
ctftrue  devotion. 

A  Thousand  Mentis -exposed* 
Constantinople,  Dec.  15. — The  Pacha 
of  Diarbech  has  sent  to  Constantinople  a 
circumstantial  report  of  his  expedition 
against  the  rebels  of  Mardin.  This  report 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  thousand 
heads,  severed  from  the  vanquished. 
These  sanguinary  trophies  have  been  ex- 
posed, as  usual,  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio. 
The  Tartar  who  brooght  them  has  ob- 
tained a  pelisse  of  honour;  presents  have 
abobeen  sent  to  the  Pwshto. 
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The  King. 
Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  6.-<-His  Ma- 
jesty has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of 
good  bodily  health,  and  has  been  very 
tranquil  during  the  last  month,  but  his 
Majesty*!  disorder  remains  unchanged. 

Bank  Documents. 

Several  important  papers  connectedwith 
the  Bank  of  England  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  of  which  the  following  are 
abstracts  :— 

An  account  of  the  total  amount  of  Bank 
notes  and  Bank  post  bills  in  circulation, 
from  the  30th  of  December,  1817,  to  the 
26th  of  January,  1819: 
Bank  notes  of  51.  and  upwards  18,668,660 

Bank  post  bills 1,701,610 

Bank  notes  under  5/.  .     .     .     7,613,610 


Total,  19th  January,  1819  ^27,983,889 

Balances, 

From  the  second  paper  it  appears,  that 
on  the  15th  of  December,  18 18,  there  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  balances  of  Cus- 
toms to  the  amount  of  86,593/. ;  of  Excise 
to  the  amount  of  28,216/.  The  total, 
amount  in  their  hands  from  the  above 
sources  of  revenue,  from  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary to  the  15th  of  December,  inclusive, 
was  10,890,928/.,  and  the  average  in  their 
hands,  on*  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each 
month  in  the  year,  is  453,788/. 

The  total  from  the  Postmaster-general's 
account  was  652,929/.    Average  27,205/. 

Total  from' the  different  departments  of 
Government,  including  the  balances  of  the 
Accountant-general  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, 34,984,304/.     Average  1,457,679/. 

Total  of  all  public  balances  not  specified 
in  the  preceding  457,6^2/,  No  average 
is  given. 

Of  balances  from  unclaimed  Dividerids, 
including  Lottery  Prizes,  there  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  on  the  15th  De- 
cember, 1818,  141,507/.:  total  of  the 
above  for  the  year,  18,406,861/.  766,952/J 

Thti  amount  of  Sovereigns  issued  to  the 
latest  period  to  which  the  account  Could  be 
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made  up,  is  3,799,869;  Half  Sovereigns, 
1,410,390/. 

Forgeries. 
The  number  of  forged  notes  which  were 
detected  by  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
the  10th  of  April,  1 8 18,  to  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1819,  23,104.  Of  these  21,562 
were  of  1/. ;  of  2/.  there  were  670;  of  10/: 
there  were  77 ;  of  15/.  none;  of  20/.  there 
were  19;  and  of  notes  above  20/.  there 
was  but  one  forged  note. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  Guineas,  Half- 
guineas,  and  Seven-shilling  pieces  issued 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  *5th 
Jan.  1816  to  the  latest  period  to  which 
thesamecanbemadeup,  was  701,419/.19*. 
The  total  number  of  Guineas,  Half- 
guineas,  and  Seven-shilling  pieces,  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  prosecuted  by  the  Bank,  of 
England,  for  forging  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  for  knowingly  uttering  or  pos- 
sessing forged  notes,  from  the  10th  of 
April,  1818,  to  the  28th  of  January, 
1819:— 

Number  of  persons  capitally  convicted 
for  knowingly  utteringforgedBank 
notes  of  5/.  and  upwards    ...       2 
For  knowingly  uttering  forged  Bank 

notes  of  1/.  and  2/ 25 

For  knowingly  possessing  forged  Bank 

notes  of  51  and  upwards  ...  3 
For  knowingly  possessing  forged  Bank 

notes  of  U  and  2/. 

Number  of  persons  prosecuted  capi- 
tally for  knowingly  uttering  forged 
Bank  notes  of  5/.  and  upwards,  but 

who  were  acquitted Nil. 

For  knowingly  uttering  forged  Bank 

notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  but  acquitted  .       8 
For  knowingly  possessing  forged  Bank 
notes  of  U.  and  2/.  but  acquitted       1 

Total  number  prosecuted  123 
The  number  of  persons  prosecuted  by 
tHe  officers  of  his  Majesty's  Mint,  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  or 
for  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  between  the 
10th  of  April,  1818,  and  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary, ,1819,  has  been  273. 

The  average  amount  of  Bank  notes  in 

circulation  in  the  half-year  from  January 

to  June, inclusive,  1797,  was  10,821,574/. 

Ditto  from  July  to  December  in  the 

same  year,  11,218,084/. 
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Ditto  from  January  to  June,  1817, 
27,339,768/. 

Ditto  from  July  to  Dec  29,210,035/. 

Ditto  from  January  to  June,  1818, 
27,954,558/. 

Ditto  from  July  to  Dec  26,487,859// 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  commercial  world  will  learn  with 
satisfaction,  that  a  plan  has  been  com- 
menced, under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government,  for  determining  the  relative 
contents  of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
all  trading  countries.  This  important  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished  by  procuring 
from  abroad  correct  copies  of  foreign 
standards,  and  comparing  them  with  those 
of  England  at  his  Majesty's  Mint.  Such 
a  comparison,  which  could  be  effected  ouly 
at  a  moment  of  universal  peace,  has  never 
been  attempted  on  a  plan  sufficiently  ge- 
neral or  systematic ;  and  hence  the  errors 
and  contradictions  which  abound  in  tables 
of  foreign  weights  and  measures,  even  in 
works  of  the  highest  authority.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  so 
perplexing  in  commerce,  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh  has,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade^  issued  a  circular,  dated 
March  16,  1818,  directing  all  the  British 
Consuls  abroad  to  send  home  copies  of  the 
principal  standards  used  within  their  re- 
spective consulates,  verified  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  accompanied  by  explana- 
tory papers  and  other  documents  relative  to 
the  subject  Most  of  his  Lordship's  orders 
have  been  already  executed  in  a  very  full 
and  satisfactory  manner.  The  despatches 
and  packages  transmitted  on  the  occasion 
are  deposited  at  the  Royal  Mint,  where 
the  standards  are  to  be  forthwith  com- 
pared. 

Ascertaining  the  Longitude. 

An  inquiry  has  lately  been  made  by 
order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on 
an  improved  mode  of  working  the  calcu- 
lations necessary  to  ascertain  the  Longi- 
tude of  ships  at  sea.  The  plan  is  from 
observations  of  the  positions  of  various 
stars,  which  promises  to  reduce  the  errors 
into  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  the  actual 
certainty  may  be  almost  said  to  be  disco- 
vered. Capt  Robert  Tucker,  R.N.  is  the 
inventor  of  this  new  method,  which  re- 
quires only  six  lines  of  figures. 
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CultOmtion  of  Flax. 

A  premium  of  502.  has  been  offered  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  Lord  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  to  the 
person  who,  this  year,  shall  cultivate  the 
greatest  number  of  acres  in  flax. 

Ropes  to  be  made  of  Grass. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Porte- 
mouth  Dock-yard,  to  ascertain  if  a  grass, 
the  common  produce  of  New  Zealand,  and 
which  may  be  cut  down  three  times  a 
year,  is  applicable  to  making  large  and 
small  ropes.  A  favourable  report,  we  un- 
derstand, is  made  of  it  The  article  is 
strong  and  pliable,  and  very  silky  in  its 
nature.  It  can  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
try at  less  than  82.  per  ton ;  one-seventh  of 
the  cost  of  hemp. 

Gas  Manufacture. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  results  of  che- 
mical science,  that  the  various  products 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  amount  to 
aearly  six  times  the  price  of  the  original 
article.  A  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coals 
which  costs  about  32.  will  produce— 
i*  Chaldrons  of  Coke,  at  21s.  £l  11  6 
12  Gallons  of  Tar,  at  10&  .  0  10  0 
18  Gallons  of  Ammonial  Liquor 

at6d 0     9     0 

20,000  cubic  ft  of  Gas,  at  15s. 

per  1000  cubic  ft.  .     .     .     15     0     0 


iffl7  10     6 

Copper  produced  in  England. 
England  produces  more  copper  than  any 
other  country,  and  in  Cornwall  a  much 
greater  quantity  is  raised  than  in  any  other 
district  of  Britain.  The  total  quantity  an- 
nually obtained  in  the  British  islands  is 
about  20,000  quintals;  in  Russia  67,000; 
in  Austria  50,000;  in  Sweden  22,000; 
in  Westphalia  1 7,000 ;  in  Denmark  8000 ; 
in  Bavaria,  3,000 ;  in  France  2,500 ;  in 
Saxony  1,300;  and  smaller  quantities  in 
•ome  other  countries;  making  a  total  of 
about  380,000  quintals.  It  is  a  fact  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Cornwall,  which  now 
furnishes  not  much  leas  than  half  this 
amount,  produced  no  copper  only  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Case  of  Venetian  Windows. 
In  an  appeal  lately  made  against  the 
mpplementary  charges  on  windows,  in 


Bath,  the  Commissioners  of  that  city  una* 
nimously  decided  against  the  extra  charges, 
declaring  all  Venetian  windows  made  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1785  chargeable  only 
as  one  window,  and  Venetian  windows 
made  subsequently  to  that  period  charge- 
able as  two  windows  only.  The  appel- 
lants, to  the  number  of  upwards  of  700, 
are,  by  this  decision,  relieved;  subject, 
however,  to  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges. 

Annual  Commitments. 
The  annual  commitments  for  trial  in 
England  and  Wales  have  advanced  from 
the  year  1805  to  the  year  1817,  both  in- 
clusive, in  the  frightful  progression  of 
4605  to  13,932. 

Cattle  consumed  in  London. 
The  consumption  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
London  in  12  months,  has  been  lately  es- 
timated at  the  number  of  10,062,700. 
The  number  of  horned  cattle  slaughtered, 
164,000;  and  by  the  inspectors*  return, 
it  appears,  the  number  of  horses  hides 
produced  at  Leadenhall  market,  amounted 
to  12,900. 

Climbing  Boys. 

The  Report  of  Colonel  Stephenson,  Sur- 
veyor-general of  the  Board  of  Works  (ad- 
dressed to  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq.  one  of 
the  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department),  as  to  the  practicabi- 
lity of  superseding  the  practice  of  climbing 
boys  by  the  use  of  machinery,  is  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  use  of  machines, 
though  the  result  of  the  experiments  is, 
that  the  three  Royal  Architects  concur  in 
opinion,  that  climbing-boys  cannot  be  at 
present  totally  dispensed  with.  Colonel 
Stephenson  directed  an  intelligent  clerk, 
Mr.  Davis,  to  superintend  experiments,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Mr.  Davis 
reports,  that  the  flues  of  the  metropolis 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  For 
the  first  class,  the  machines  now  in  use  are 
quite  efficient;  for  partof  the  second  class, 
they  are  also  competent;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  class  the  ball  and  brush  is 
perfectly  efficient  In  the  third  class, 
where  the  ascent  is  at  all  preserved,  the 
ball  and  brush  act  effectually,  as  they  do 
even  in  the  fourth  class,  where  there  are 
no  parts  entirely  level.    The  proportions 
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of  the  diflfeftpt  cbstM  be  found  to  be  as 
under: — Qui  of  1.000  flues,  940  are  of 
the  first  clas*  50  of  the  second,  30  of  the 
ttodrftod  10  of  the  fourth. 

Galvanic  Phenomena. 

On;  the  4th  of  November  fast,  various 
gafoanie  experiments  were  made  on  the 
body  of  the  murdeser  Clydesdale,  by  Dr. 
Use,  of  Glasgow,  with  a  voltaic  battery 
of  270  pair  of  4-inch  plates.  The  results 
were  truly  apalling.  On  moving  the  rod 
from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the  knee  being 
previously  beat,  the  leg  was  thrown  out 
with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  overturn 
one  of  the  assistants,  who  in  vain  at- 
tempted' to  prevent  its.  extension !  In  the 
second  experiment,  the  rod  was  applied 
to  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck,  when 
laborious  breathing  iustantiy  commenced; 
the  heaved  and  fell;  the  belly  was  pro- 
truded and  collapsed,  with  die  relaxing 
an4  retiring  diaphragm;  and  it  is  thought, 
that  but  from  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  blood,  pulsation  might  have  occurred  ! 
la  the  third  experiment,  the  supra-orbital1 
nerve  was  touched,  when  every  muscle  in 
the  murderer's  face  "was  thrown  into- 
fearful  action/*  The  scene  was  hideous- 
several  of  the  spectators  left  the  room, 
and  one  gentleman  actually  fainted  from 
terror  or  sickness.  In  the  fourth  experi- 
ment, the  transmitting  of  the  <electral 
power  from  the  spinal  marrow  to  the 
ulinar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  the  fingers 
were  instantly  put  in  motion,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  arm  was  so  great,  that  the 
corpse  seemed  to  point  to  the  different 
spectators,  some  of  whom  thought  it  had 
come  to  life!  Dr.  Ure  appears  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  had  not  incisions  been 
made  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  been  lacerated,  the  cri- 
minal might  have  been  restored  to  life! 

Women  Parsons. 

A  new  sect  of  Methodists,  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Briantists,  have 
lately  taken  rise,  and  are  making  consi- 
derable progress  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall.  Their  high-priest,  it  appears, 
'  was  once  a  rigid  disciple  of  Wesley:  but 
on  account  of  some  disagreement  taking 
place,  he  dissented  from  them,  and  insti* 
tuted  a  sect  of  his  own.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  liis  own  followers  may  differ  as 


much  as  possible  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Wesleyans,  he  has  adopted  a  new  mode  of 
instruction,  which  is  no  other  than  allow- 
ing women  to  preach! 

Servants  Frightened. 

The  servaiitrmaids  in  Caernarvon  have, 
for  the  last  month,  been-  greatly  alarmed 
at  finding,  on  opening  the  street-doors  in 
the  morning,  a  paper  parcel  on  the  steps, 
containing  various  sums  of  money  in  silver, 
of  the  old  coinage.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed,  but  some  have  been  so  timid,  as 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  passenger,  to  take 
it  off.  Nearly  twenty  pounds  have  been 
distributed  in  this  way. 

Hones,  Carnivorous. 

An  instance  has  lately  been  mentioned 
of  a  young  horse  which  preferred  roasted 
or  boiled  meat  to  grass  or  corn.  His  darn 
was  killed  by  an  unfortunate  accident, 
when  the  fo?l  was  five  weeks  old:  he  wrs 
fed  by  the  dairy-maid,  with  cow's  milk, 
and'  soon  familiarly  followed  her  to  the 
kitchen.  He  was  afterwards  offered 
slices-of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  lamb,  whkh 
he  accepted  like  a  dog:  he  did  not  like 
pork,  but  all  kinds  of  fowl  or  game  were 
highly  agreeable  to  him.  In  different 
parts  of  India,  the  horses  in  an  encamp- 
ment are  served  with  boiled  sheep's  heads, 
I  as  a  mess  more  nutritive  than  grain,  when 
tthey  have  an  extraordinary  fatigue  to  un- 
jdergo.  May  not  this  account  admit  of 
|  practical  application  Y  When  grain  and 
•fodder  are  scarce,  the  worst  cattle  might 
toe  killed,  and  boiled  into  strong  soup,  cut- 
jting  the  flesh  small,  among  straw,  hay, 
|or  other  vegetable  provender.  During 
(scarcity,  the  cattle  of  Iceland  go  to  the 
shores,  and  feed  on  fish. 

Saaatity  of  a  Hrigekof. 

The  Ayr  Journal  mentions  a  circum- 
stance of  a  hedgehog  being  seen  to  cross 
the  high  road,  near  Garbestown,  carrying 
on  its  back  six  pheasants  eggs,  which 
upon  examination  were  found  to  be  pil- 
fered from  a  pheasant's  nest  The  inge 
|mrity  of  the  creature  was  very  conspicuous, 
ias  several  of  the  remaining  eggs  were 
!holed,  which  must  have  been  done  by  it, 
when  in  the  act  of  rolling  itself  over  the 
i  nest,  in  order  to  make  as  many  adhere  to 
jits  prickks  as  possible.    After  wesfefcing 
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the  potion  of  the  urchin  for  a  short  time 
longer,  it  was  seen  to  deliberately  cnawl 
into  a  rarse-bosh,  where  its  nest  was,  and 
where  the  shells  of  several  eggs  were 
slewed  around,  which  had  at  some  former 
period  been  conveyed  hither  in  the.  same 


Population  of  the  World. 

The  Table  of  Population  and  Territory 
of  the  present  civilized  world,  as  lately 
exhibited,  gives  to  China  200  millions  and 
1,200,000  square  miles  of  territory;  to 
Great  Britain,  20  millions  of  population, 
tnd  100,000  square  mirfs;  and.  to  the 
United  States,  10  millions,  and  2,500,000 
milts:  and  the  total  of  the  whole  world  is, 
of  population,  435,800,000,  and  of  terri- 
tory, 9,687,000  square  miles;  so  that  the 
United  States  have  the  largest  home  terri- 
tory of  all  the  nations  except  Russia. 
China  is  not  included  in  this,  because  it 
contains  many  parts  barbarous  and  help- 
lea.  Britain  possesses*  150  millions  of 
Mbjects  in  her  Colonial  Empire,  and 
convers  a  dominion  equal  to  nearly  one- 
jfik  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  but 
her  main  strength  must  always  depend 
upoo  the  resources,  intelligence,  spirit 
sod  character  of  her  native  population  in 
the  British  Isles. 


PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

Chap.  I.  C<uh  Payments— Bank  Restriction— 
Bribery— Windsor  Establishment— Abuse  of 
CUrihf— Repeal  of  the  Usury  Law— The 
Ptegve— Trial  by  Battle  Bill— East  India 
Affair*— Prostitutes. 

HOUSB  Or  COMMON!. 

FA.  t—Mr.  8.  Wortley  presented  a  pe. 
tition  from  certain  bankers  and  manufac- 
turers, praying  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  BUI.  * 

Mr.  Canning  presented  a  similar  petition 
from  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Liver- 
pool. There  was  one  signature  to  this 
petition,  which  he  wished  to  allude  to,  from 
its  peculiarity :  '« Jas.  Cropper  willing  that 
payment*  in  specie  may  be  postponed  ;  but 
oot  agreeing  in  the  necessity  that  they  should 
erw  be  resumed." 

Mr.  Tierne  y  was  happy  to  see  that  there 
was  at  least  one  individual  who  was  not 
ashamed  of  openly  declaring  his  opinion. 
This  was  the  most  honest  signature  he  had 
ever  tern  to  any  petition,  tie  only, wished 
other  gentlemen  were  candid  enough  to 
follow  his  example. 

*r«  Tjerney  Ufcea  rose  to  make-Ms  promi- 


sed motion  on  this  subject,  and  concluded 
along  and  eloquent  speech  by  moving.  That 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  effrct*  produced  on  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  by  the  Restriction  on  Cash 
Payments ;  and  to  report  whether  any  and 
what  reasons  exist,  for  continuing  it  beyond 
the  period  now  fixed  by  law  for  its  termi- 
nation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  been  charged  with  a  want  of  system 
in  the  financial  arrangements  which  be  had  . 
felt  it  is  his  duty  to  recommend  bo  Parlia- 
ment. Of  the  justice  of  this  impn  ration  the 
House  raUht  readily  jndge.  He  would 
challenge  the  R.  Hon.  Gent  to  merit  on  any 
period  equal  in  duration  to  that  which  had 
passed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
when  so  muoh  was  done  either  tor  diminish* 
ing  taxation,  or  relecming  the  public  debt* 
Within  three  years  £50,090,000.  of  taxes 
had  been  remitted — an  amount  certainly 
creator  than  he  thought  expedient.  He  - 
had  not  approved  of  the  repeal  of  every  tax 
which  had  been  withdrawn,  but  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  a  gre*t  and  substantial  relief 
had  been  rendered  to  the  country.  He  , 
would  endeavour  to  explain  the  course  of 
the  proceeding  which  had  been  adopted, 
and  what  was  in. contemplation. to, propose* 
;  Undoubtedly,  en  the  first  day  of  the  Session, 
his  own  impression  was  that  it  would  be 
most  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction 
-  for  a  short  time  without  anyvinquiry,  Stsjee 
this  opinion  was  formed;  a  communication 
.was  made  to  htm  and  Lord  Liverpool  front 
the  Directors,  announcing  that  they  had 
come  to  a  rc*olntii»n,  that  inquiry  Was  pre* 
ferable  to  an  extension  of  there*!  nctiosi  for 
ro  short  a  period  as  had  been  proposed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  but  without 
abandoning  the  hope  that  cash  payments 
might  be  resumed  in  1820,  he  had  judged  it 
right  to  concur  with  the  wishes  of  the  Bank. 
The  inquiry  he  should  propose  was  at  onee 
more  ex  tensive,  and  the  object  of  it  more  de- 
finitely explained,  than  that  of  the  R«.  Hon. 
Gent,  but  a«  it  was  connected  with  an 
investigation  of  the  affairs  and  property  of 
the  Bank,  it  was  both  just  and  necessary 
that  the  Committee  em  rusted  with  it  should 
be  secret.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Gent,  concluded, 
by  reading  the  motion,  which  he  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  original  one.  The 
amendment  was,  that  all  the  words  after 
44  appointed**  be  omitted,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  substituted:  "to  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  Bank,  with  reference 
to  th«*  expediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  at  the  period  fixed  by- law,  and 
iuto  such  other  matters  as  are  connected 
withlt*" 

Mr.  P.  Lewis  could  not  doubt  that  the 
Honse  entertained  a  common  feeling  with 
himself  on  the  statement  which  had  come 
from  the  Rt.  Hon.  Oent.  tthe  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer).    It  appeared,  afterall 
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that  tad  passed,  and  all  that  had  been  heard 
on  the  subject,  that  the  Bank  was  not  pre- 
pared to  resume  cash  payments. 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  and  contended  that 
a  $eeret  committee,  chosen  by  ballot,  was  the 
fairest  way  of  coming  at  the  sense  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hey  gate  and  Mr.  Bernall 
motion. 

Mr.  Tierney  shortly  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments urged  against  his  motion.  After 
which,  the  House  divided  on  the  original 
*  spoke  in  favour  of  the  original  motion . 

Ayes..... 168 

Noe ...277 

Majority  for  Ministers  109 

The  amendment  was  then  carried,  with- 
out a  division  •  Some  discussion  took  place 
after  strangers  were  withdrawn,  and  we 
understand  it  was  decided,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  to  be  secret,  and  be  formed  by 
ballot. — Adjourned. 

Feb.  4.— Sir  R.  Wilson  presented  a  peti- 
,  tion  from  a  Mr.  Brady,  stating  the  following 
case  of  breach  of  privilege  The  Hou.  W 
W.  Quin  was  Cwto*  Rehdonun  of  the  County 
of  Limerick,  and  in  virtue  of  that  sitnation 
he  had  the  gift  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace;  an  office  of  great  importance,  as 
the  person  who  held  it  was  charged  with 
the  register  of  freeholders.  This  office  bad 
been  held  for  eleven  years  by  T.  W.Brady, 
the  petitioner.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Quin's 
appointment,  he  wished  to  give  the  clerkship 
to  R.  Smith,  and  offered  to  give  Mr.  Brady 
an  allowance  of  £300  a-year,  on  condition 
that  at  every  future  election  he  should  vote 
for  Mr.  Quin.  The  condition  on  which  Mr. 
Smith  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  was, 
that  he  should  give  Mr.  Quin  his  own  vote, 
and  the  votes  of  100  of  his  tenants.    A  pa- 

Sit  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
ould,  a  respectable  barrister  and  King's 
Counsel, and  signed  by  Mr.  Quin;  but  both 
Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Smith  rejected  it  with 
indignation.  The  circumstance  then  be- 
coming public,  Mr.  Quin  offered  to  sign  a 
paper,  giving  Mr.  Brady  the  salary  without 
any  condition  annexed  to  it.  But  the  pe- 
titioner thought  he  should  abandon  his  duty, 
and  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  if  be  did  not 
represent  so  flagrant  a  case  to  the  Hon. 
House,  Sir  K.  Wilson  added,  that  be  was 
instructed  to  state,  the  petitioner  was  ready 
to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  House  all  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  petition.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  think  that  he 
had  trespassed  unnecessarily  on  their  atten- 
tion. A  motion  was  then  put  and  carried, 
that  Mr.  W.  W.  Quin  be  ordered  to  attend 
in  his  place  on  Thursday  next. 
,  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor,  an 
Address  was  voted  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  he  would  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  give  the  fonr  Northern  Counties 
the  benefit  of  an  Assize  twice  a  year. 
Lord  Castlereagh  brought  down  a  message 


from  the  Prince  Regent,  which  the  Speaker 
read  to  the  following  effect : 
«  O.  P.  R*— His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  is  graciously  pleased  to  annoonre 
to  yonr  Honourable  House,  that  the  £58-06* 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Es- 
tablishment and  to  the  su  pport  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  having,  by  the 
lamented  demise  of  the  Queen,  become 
applicable  to  the  general  services  of  the 
Civil  list,  the  Prince  Recent  places  this  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament;  at  the  same 
time  he  submits  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  claims  of  vevml 

J>ersons,  which  he  leaves  to  the  justice  and 
iberality  of  Parliament;  these  claims  are 
founded:  on  the  services  of  persons  who  were 
connected  with  her  Majesty's  department; 
and  the  House  will  not  fail  to  grant  them 
such  allowances  as  are  usual  on  occasions 
of  similar  affliction." 

Lord  Castlereagh  prefaced  his  motion  for 
a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Windsor  Establishment,  by  saying  that 
there  was  now  an  annual  *uui  of  £158,000 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Howe,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Ministers  to  propose,  that 
the  future  establishment  of  the  King  should 
amount  to  only  £50,000  per  annum;  and 
that  £25,000  more  be  applied  to  pension  off 
the  old  servants  which  were  to  be  dismissed. 
Thns  a  saving  would  accrue  to  the  nation 
of  upwards  of  £80,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,   in  the  present  hur- 
thened  state  of  the  country  not  one  shilling 
should     be     voted     unnecessarily.        He 
thought,  before  theHouseagreed  to  allow  an 
establishment  of  £60,000,  some  explanation 
koto  the  money  was  to  be  expended  should 
be  given.    For  his  part  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  to  be  expended.    Fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  establishment  at 
Windsor,  for  the  support  of  his  Majesty  in 
his  present  unhappy  state !  His  majesty, 
it  was  too  well  known,  was  incapable  even 
of  ordinary  enjoyments.    He  could  not.  if 
he  were  rightly  informed,  speak  or  be  spo- 
ken to ;'  and  his  regimen  was  sa  very  plain, 
that  tiie  tenth  of  .£50,000,  would  be  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  it,  with  all 
the  necessary  forms  of  attendance.     Bat  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  committee ;  he  was 
thankful  tor  it ;  but  it  was  not  to  the  econo- 
mical dispositions   of   Ministers  he  owed 
those  thanks. 
The  Committee  was  then  appointed. 
Feb.  5.— Mr.  Robert  Ward  presented  a 
petition  from  several  journeymen  paper- 
makers,  complaining  that  they  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  consequence 
of  the  general  adoption  of  machinery  in  the 
manufacture   of  paper.     The;  petitioners 
alleged,  that  the  paper  manufactured  by 
machinery  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
they  prayed,  therefore,  that  an  act  might 
be  passed,  ordering,  that  in  all  paper  of 
this  description  it  might  be  stated  in  the 
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water-nark,  that  it  wms  manufactured  by 
machinery — Ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Byng  presented  a  petition,  signed  by 
a  number  of  respectable  inhabitant!  of  St 
Pad's  Shadwell,  complaining  of  tlie  exorbi- 
taot'price  and  inadequate  supply  of  water; 
and  praying  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
toe  establishment  of  a  new  water-work 
company.— Ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  .presented  a  petition, 
praying  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
lighting  the  streets  of  Westminster  with 
gat— Ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  from  the  minister,  elders  and  in- 
habitant*, of  the  parish  of  Moffat,  in  Scot- 
hod.  It  might  be  proper  for  him  to  state, 
before  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  pe- 
tition, that  the  minister  and  elders  com- 
posed the  session,  or  vestry  of  the  parish, 
tad  were  vested  with  an  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority The  inhabitants  who  had  signed 
this  petition,  about  800  in  number,  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  adding  the  age  of 
each  person  over  again»t  the  signatnre. 
TV  statement  contained  in  the  petition 
vas  to  the  following  purport :— In  1369  the 
Ret erend  Mr.  Johnson  settled  among  them, 
and  bequeathed  £1,000.  to  Lord,  Johnson  in 
tnut,  to  be  laid  ont  in  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  rents  and  profits  of  this4and  were  to  be 
Uidoot  lo  building  and  supporting  a  school. 
It  was  directed,  first,  that  a  yearly  salary 
of  £25.  or  £26.  was  to  be  paid  to  a  school- 
master ;  sreondly,  that  £10.  a  year  should 
be  paid  to  the  u*hcr  of  the  school ;  and 
thirdly,  that  from  £7.  to  £8.  a  year  should 
k  paid  to  a  writing  master,  it  was  a  gram- 
icar-srhool;  a  sum  was  also  provided  for 
building  a  school-house.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  sums  were  at 
tint  Uid  out  in  terms  of  the  devise.  The 
house  had  been  built,  and  the  salary  had 
been  paid  to  the  master  regularly.  At  pre- 
test however,  instead  of  paying  the  second 
salary  to  an  usher  as  directed  in  the  devise, 
it  was  paid  to  the  master ;  and  the  third  sa- 
lary directed  to  be  paid  to  a  writing  master, 
was  never  paid  at  all.  The  overplus  of  the 
reotsaad  profits  had  been  directed  to  be 
paid  into  toe  hands  of  the  kirk  session  for 
behoof  of  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  (the  school, 
indeed,  had  been  intended  solely  for  the 
poor;)  bat  no  part  of  this  estate  had  ever 
tan  so  paid,  nor  was  there  any  account 
bow  the  mrplns  had  been  disposed  of.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  had  devised  another  sum 
of  £1000.  to  be  laid  out  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, for  the  support  of  eight  poor  scholars 
*t  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  but  the 
Kholartto  whom  these  bursaries  had  been 
given  for  some  time  past,  had  been  elected 
on  a  verv  different  principle  from  that  which 
v>«  laid  down  in  the  devise.  These  were 
the  sobjeetsof  complaint  which  the  petitien- 
*«  labflutted  to  the  House. 


The  petition  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table. 

Mr  Madocks  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Welch  Game  Preservation  Bill,  and 
stated,  that  the  present  bill  was  merely  for 
enabling  proprietors  of  lands  in  Wales  to 
appoint  gamekeepers  to  preserve  their 
same.  Whatever  lands  they  might  possess 
at  present,  they  could  appoint  no  game- 
keepers, unless  they  had  manors. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  on  Monday. 

HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

Feb.  8. — Lord  Kenyan  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  cotton)  manufacturers, 
praying  for  a  bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  la- 
bour in  children. 

The  Bi»hop  of  Chester  presented  a  simi- 
lar petition  from  5,996  persons  at  Bolton-le- 
Moor. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  these 
petitions,  and  begged  the  subject  might  be 
deferred  till  there  was  a  fuller  Honse.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  to  be  postponed  to 
the  22d  Inst. 

Feb.  10. — Lord  Kenvon  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  praying  that  the  Insolvent 
Debtors*  Acts  may  not  be  renewed,  with- . 
out  some  provisions  for  the  better  secu- 
rity of  creditors. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  laid  en  the  table 
the  papers  relative  to  the  war  in  India,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  speech  of  the  Commission- 
ers at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  His  Lord- 
ship next  laid  on  the  table  papers  relative 
to  the  negociations  on  the  Slave  trade; 
when 

The  Marquis  of  Lanadown  enquired 
whether  the  Treaties  concluded  in  1817,  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain  and  Portugal, 
had  been  carried  into  complete  effect ;  or, 
in  particular,  whether  that  part  of  the 
Treaty  which  related  to  the  appointing  of 
a  mixed  commission,  and  the  sending  it  out, 
had  been  complied  with.  This  measure 
was  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  within 
a  limited  time  from  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications, he  believed  six  or  seven  months, 
and  that  time  was  now  expired. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
commission  was  appointed;  that  on  the 
part  of  Spain  and  Portngal  it  was  arranged, 
but  that  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
this  country  were  not  yet  sent  out. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  next  rose  to 
move  for  an  Address  for  correspondence 
between  the  Governor-General  of  India  and 
Governor  Raffles,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Island  of  Banc**,  Instructions  transmitted 
respecting  the  cession  of  that  island;  re- 
ports of  Colonel  Gillespie,  Major  Macpher* 
son,  dec. — Ordered. 

The  Malt  and  Sugar  Duties  Bill  was 
brought  from  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Brogden, 
and  read  a  first  time. 
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BOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

M.  W.— Mr.  Sergeant  Onelow  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  or  restrain  the  interest 
of  money.  He  was  happy  to  find  his  views 
•apported  by  those  persons  who  were  most 
conversant  wiih  the  subject,  not  only  in 
England  and  in  Europe,  but  in  America. 
U»nary  was  now  applied  only  to  what  wa* 
paid  for  money  above  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  bat  formerly  the  term  was  applied 
to  all  interest. — Early  in  our  history,  10  per 
cent,  was  allowed  to  lie  taken  ;  bat  in  the 
retail  of  Edward  IV.  prejudice*  against 
uauary  became  very  violent,  and  this  tole- 
ration was  repealed.  The  consequence 
was,  that  money  which  might  have  been 
borrowed  at  10  per  cent,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  lew?  than  14-  In  Qneen  Elisa- 
beth's reign,  the  10  per  rent  was  again 
allowed,  bat  with  a  declaration  that  to  take 
any  Interest  was  a  sin  and  detestable.  Sub- 
sequent statutes  a  forwards  regulated  the 
•abject,  till  at  leia?th  the  Act  of  Qneen 
Anne  reduced  interest  to  5  per  cent  Hat 
tfcreagh  all  those  statutes  the  same  senti- 
ments prevailed,  regarding  interest  as  an 
evil  that  was  only  to  be  tolerated.  This 
.subject  had  lately  been  referred  to  a  Meet 
commutes,  who  had  reported  the  result  of 
their  investigation.  In  times  of  distress 
the  asaary  laws  had  been  most  grievously 
Jelt;  mercantile  interests  had  been  much 
iajared  by  them.  One  of  the  eonseqaences 
of  the  atuary*laws  was,  that  annuities  were 
often  had  rtconrse  to  as  loans.  Another 
Tory  iirioritws  consequence  was,  that  lands 
hadiutfeied  by  disadvantageous  sale*,  be- 
cause no  money  could  be  borrow i  d  at  the 
market  price. 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion. 

Leave  was  given  to  i>r  ng  in  the  bill  It 
was  immediately  brought  in,  rend  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
pn  Monday,  and  to  be  printed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Lushineton,  the 
bill  for  iisuiug  20  millions  in  Exchequer 
bill*,  for  the  year  1810,  was  read  a  first  time. 

F*b*  11  — Sir  J,  Jack  sun  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  con- 
sider the  validity  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
plague  in  contagious. 

Mr.  \J\  W>nne  considered  committee, 
of  the  House  was  not  qualified  to  examine 
a  question  of  medical  science. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  the  motion  was  prope  r, 
suMse  the  question  was  materially  connected 
with  the  Quarantine  Laws,  which  were  both 
severe  and  expensive  in  their  operation, 
and  which  were  entirely  founded  on  the 
ancient  belief  that  the  plagne  was  contagi- 
ons* Mans;  facts  and  discoveries  had  lately 
tended  to  cast  donbts  on  the  validity  of  that 
doctrine;  and  though  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians {to  -wham  the  matter  had  been  sub- 
mitted bv  Government)  had  .declared  in 
favour  of  the  original  and  established  opini- 
on, he  thonght  there  were  sufficient  grounds 


to  enter  Into  ao  investigation  so  important 
to  the  whate  of  mankind. 
The  motion  wan  then  agreed  to,  and  the 

committee  appointed. 

Mr.  Bennett  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  system  of  climbing  b**y*. 

Feb,  12.— The  Attorney-General  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Trial  by  Battle 
Abolition  Bill 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  had  but  one  objec- 
tion to  make  to  the  Bill;  he  understood 
that  it  was  intended  to  operate  on  all  ca-« 
now  pending;  he  submitted  that  it  would 
be  proper  that  the  words  "now  pending** 
should  be  omitted;  not  that  he  considered 
it  would  be  material  in  the  present  case, 
but  if  it  were  permitted  now,  it  m  gUt  be 
adverted  to  as  a  precedent  on  future  occa- 
sions. 

The  Attorney-General  explained.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  or- 
dered  to  a  committee  to  report  thereon  ©a 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Canning  laid  upon  the  table  a  consi- 
derable volume  of  paptrs  relating  to  the 
war  in  India ;  upon  which 

Sir  R.  Wil  on  moved,  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  copies  of  all  reports  or 
other  documents  received  by  Ministers  from 
the'Marqiiis  of  Hastings,  or  LienU-Gerf. 
Hislop,  relative  to  the  execution  of  the 
Kiilidar  taken  at  the  fort  of  Kilmare.— 
Ordered. 

On  the  mot*on  of  Lord  Morpeth,  an  ac- 
count was  ordered  of  the  amount  of  the 
territorial  debts  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  their  several  presidencies,  according  to 
the  latest  advices. 

The  Sheriff«  of  London  presented  a  peti- 
tion fi\>m  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common 
Couneil  of  London*  on  the  subject  of  the 
female  p;o*titntes  in  that  City,  and  on  the 
difficulty  of  putting  down  the  many  houses 
where  they  were  harboured. 

Mr  Alderman  Wood  observed,  that,  as 
the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  rising  fenera- 
tion, he  hoped  the  law-officers-of  the  crown 
would  take  it  up,  and  put  an  end  to  an  evil 
arising  out  of  the  confinement  of  tho«e  de- 
praved females  with  paupers  and  others 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  offences. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Office,  February  36,  1819- 
It  lias  been  observed  of  History,  that  it 
delights  in  wars,  revolutions,  and  disasters 
of  mankind;  but  times  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity it  neglects :  they  do  not  stfibrd 
matter  for  interesting  particulars,  or  for 
well-rounded  periods;  ttey  neither  elevate 
the  style,  nor  encourage  speculation  on 
causes  or  consequences;  neither  do  they 
lead  to  philosophical  reflections  sad  pro- 
found disquibitioos. 
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Placid  history^  very  doll  reading;  Mid 
fhoegh  it  may  now  and  then  be  diversified 
by  «  tempest  or  an  inundation,  yet  the 
pbding  by  of  day  after  day  without  differ- 
ence, puts  to  silence  exclamation  and  in- 
terjection ;  and  almost  deprives  speech  of 
one  of  its  parts,  and  (fecleasion  of  one  of  its 
cases. 

If  history  be  thus  deprived  by  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  to  what  straits  mast  be  re- 
duced the  composer  of  a  Periscope,  who, 
month  after  month,  looking  all  around  him, 
sees  nothing  to  animate  his  pen  ;  nothing 
striking,  as  the  term  is  usually  understood ; 
nothing  to  rouse  his  spleen,  his  anger,  his 
energy  ;  but  all  is  smooth,  sedate,  and  silent. 

An,  we  remember  the  time  when  every 
evening,  the  board  met  strong;  when  seven,- 
at  least,  seated  in  due  dignity,  enquired 
anxiously  of  each  other  u  Wnat  .news  ?" 
when  three  messengers  scouted  from  news- 
paper office  to  newspaper  office,  and  after 
^airing  two  or  three  hours  at  each,  returned 
with  half  a  sheet  of  6 tamped  paper, printed 
oh  one  side  only,  and  that  so  unintelligibly, 
as  not  seldom  to  defy  the  best  reader's  best 
spectacles. 

Then  was  the  table  spread  around  with 
maps  and  memoirs  of  every  description ; 
from  the  twenty  sheet  Colossus  of  Germany 
to  that  less  presuming  delineation,  which 
*a»ed  the  British  minister'*  life,  by  mark- 
ing a  road  though  which  Mr.  Drake  escape 
td,  while  detachments  of  French  chasseurs 
waited  to  intercept  him,  oa  all  the  roads 
marked  in  every  map,  save  and  except  this 
single  OHO. 

Ilfei*  to  work  went  compasses  and  cal- 
culations ; — u  they  were  left  by  the  latest 

arcounrs,  at :   4%   by    this  time  they 

are  arrived  at  and,  possibly,  even  at 

.**  So  much  for  Saxony  and  Germany ; 

but,  then*  the  Peninsula  ; — "  here  you  see 
the  road  laid  down  by  the  French  them- 
selves, which  a  courier  can  pass  in  s»  many 
boors  "11  marked  on  it :  His  grace  was  left 
by  the  last  dispatches*  just  here:— by  this 
time  ne  is :  but,  how  long  has  the  ves- 
sel been  on  her  passage  V* 

What  a  contrast  is  time  present !  We 
are  reduced  to  home  news ;  and  that  neither 
very  abundant,  nor  very  dextrously  made 
op:  scarcely  any  thing  more  interesting 
than  the  elopement  of  the  tall  giantess 
shewn  at  the  last  fair  with  the  little  hunch- 
hack  who  discharged  the  official  duty  of 
Beefeater,  and  invited  company  to  lift 
themselves  up~>~as  hedidy— tolook  the  lady 
in  the  fee*,  with  the  same  degree  of  eleva* 
tioa  as  they  inspected  the  cock  on  the 
cxrarchsteepde, 

Alas!  Othello's  occupation's  gone V 


and  pastml  poetry  way  oow  cake  place  of 

u  the  spirit-stirring  dram,  ttfear-piercing 
fife,  and  all  toe  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
gbrioos  war.*  Well!  we  are  friends  of 
Peace;  i'eaoa,  too,  hasher  charfns;  and 
even  as  Peri^copisib,  we  hail,  we  admire, 
we  adore  the  goddess* 

Peace  is  the  time  when  the  interior  con- 
dition of  a  country  may  be  most  accurately 
ascertained;  wlien  the  correcting  hand  may 
be  most  efficaciously  applied  to  those  evils 
.which  will  afflict  the  best  constituted  states. 
To  describe  a  state  as  perfect,  may  be  well 
enough  in  popular  speech ;  but  there  the 
judicious-  mu«t  sti*p;  and  that  which  is 
deen.ed  perfect  to-day,  will  be  found  more 
or  less  oat  of  order  to-morrow. 

Our  readers  will  readily  suppose  that  we 
heartily  coincide  with  every  endeavour  to 
amend  the  enactments  of  our  Criminal  Code. 
There  cannot  he  two  opinions  on  the  sub-1 
ject ;  hut  there  may  be  more  than  two,  on 
the  best  manner  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose. Nor  should  it  be  forgot*  that  laws 
made  to  meet  ordinary  eases  by  punishment, 
are  not  adequate  to  die  punishment  of  atro* 
ctoas  cases.  The  reader  has  often  met  with 
instances  of  crimes  called  petty,  the  com- 
mission of  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stance*, implied  a  hardened  state  of  mind 
in  the  transgressor,  to  which  a  lenient  viei-  ' 
ration  bore  no  proportionate  retributiou.    • 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  cases  differ  in  their 
guilt,  and  crimes  in  their  enormity,  but  the 
law  cannot  be  so  varied,  when  once  enact- 
ed, as  to  meet  an  infinite  variety  of  cases 
of  the  same  description,  we  have  to  choose 
whether  the  law  shall  assign  the  severest 
penalty  to  the  crime,  generally,— leaving  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  realm'  to  moderate 
its  rignirr,  accordmg  to  the  minor  demerits 
of  a  deimauenr;  or  whether  the  law  shall 
assign  the  slightest  penalty,  leaving  another 
power  to  proportion  the  heavier  suffering 
t< » a  trocious  offenders.  To  the  latter  propo- 
sitiou  we  give  our  decided  negative:  No 
judge,  by  oar  consent,  shall  augment  the 
legal  punishment ;  nor  shall  we  commit  that 
ungrateful  tusk  to  the  crown. 

The  crown  is  the  fountain  of  mercy:  so 
let  rhe  crown  continue ;  but,  po  render  the 
crdwn  the  source  of  increased  severity, 
suits  neither  our  feelings  of  British  liberty, 
nttr  our  sentiments  on  the  respuct  due  to 
the  hereditary  representative  oft  he  nation. 

To  make,  or  to -amend  taws  when  made, 
is  not  quite  so  easy  a  thing  as -some  would 
fain  persuade  themselves  and  others,  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  the  system  <of  the 
Poor-laws ;  .all  «cry  oot  Against  them  ;  the 
ignorant  wonder  they  are  not  regulated— 
modified— repealled .:  the  most  sagacrous 
most  plainly  see  the  difficulty;  and  they 
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fear  tat,  while  correcting  one  evil,  they 
should  encourage  many.  And  always  in 
free  constitutions,  should  the  danger  of 
establishing  improper  precedents  be  ever 
present  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  legisla- 
tor :  for,  as  these  are  open  to  every  man 
alike,  there  is  no  possibility  of  foreseeing 
in  what  manner  they  may  be  applied  in  time 
to  come. 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  disapprove  entire- 
ly of  certain  proposals  made  at  the  present 
moment; — but  we  may  be  allowed  to  sub- 
mit, that  in  our  judgment  the  precedent 
would  be  dangerous :  it  would  not  termi- 
nate where  even  those  who  now  support 
such  proposals  would  desire. 

There  are  not  a  few,  wbo  see  no  difficul- 
ty whatever  in  commanding  the  Bank  to  re- 
turn to  cash  payments;  but  the  well-in- 
formed know,  that  the  mere  agitation  of  the 
question,  by  inducing  the  Bauk  to  exercise 
its  prudence,  has  rendered  money  so  scarce, 
that  for  a  while  the  possessors  of  it  could 
make  after  the  rate  of  ten,  or  twelve,  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  four  or  five  per  cent,  additional 
was  offered  under  the  term  tonus,  or  some 
other  equally  expressive,  for  a  short  time. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  same 
prudence,  pushed  to  excess,  should  induce 
the  Bank  to  contract  its  issues  from  thirty 
millions  to  twenty ;  can  the  reader  possibly 
estimate  the  difficulties  under  which  this 
sudden  failure  of  support  would  involve  the 
whole  mercantile  world  ?  Could  their  ships 
be  sent  to  sea  ?  Certainly  not.  What  then 
must  become  of  the  sailors,  the  shipwrights, 
and  the  thousand  other  trades  connected 
with. ships?  And  if  the  ships  did  not  go 
abroad,  the  manufactures  they  ought  to 
carry  out  must  needs  stay  at  home;  so  the 
merchant  would  counter-order  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  manufacturer  would 
counter-order  bis  working  hands :— of  the 
consequences  none  can  be  ignorant. 

That  would  be  an  extreme  case ;  and  the 
reader  will  discern  in  our  letter  from  Pe- 
tersburgh,  a  ray  of  more  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  bullion.  That  coun- 
try has  obtained  silver  enough  to  answer  its 
purpose ;  it  is  now  imported  at  a  loss :  of 
course  the  tide  will  turn,  and  silver  will 
abide  where  it  suffers  no  loss. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  gold :  to  where 
it  yields  the  greatest  profit,  thither  it  will 
flow ;  and  those  who  observed  that  the 
Bank  paid,  on  the  last  dividends,  guineas, 
not  sovereigns,  for  such  smaller  sums  as 
are  now  paid  in  cash, — had  an  opportunity 
of  discerning  the  power  of  calculation  in 
reference  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
species  of  coin. — But,  where  had  these 


guineas  been  hoarded  since  their  mintage? 
This  subject  would  require  a  volume; 
but  we  cannot,  at  present,  allow  it  more 
room.  Though  Britain  be  our  dearest  in- 
terests, yet  we  must  dedicate  a  few  lines  to 
foreign  affairs. 

Since  our  last,  which  reported  the  death 
of  the  elder  Queen  of  Spain,  her  husband* 
Ring  Charles  IV.  has  likewise  deceased. 
He  survived  his  queen  only  about  a  fort- 
night. We  understand  that  he  died  at  Na- 
ples, January  20,  in  the  71st  year  of  hi 
age.* 


•  Charles  IV.  was  bora  at  Naples,  N< 
vember  11,  1748.     He  was  son  of  Charles  II 
.and  of  Maria  Amelia  of  Saxony.     He  becae 
Prince  of  Asturias  in  1759,  when  his  lather  so  r 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  the  death 
his  (the  father's)  brother,  Ferdinand  VI.    1 
married  at  the  age  of  17,  September  4,  17V 
Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  whose  sway  over  • 
never  ceased  daring  their  long  union.    He 
cended    the  throne  December  14,  1788,  t    . 
reigned  till  March  19, 1808,  the  day  of  his  4 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  an  abdic* 
which  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  voluntary  chsj 
ter.    When  the  melancholy  journey  to  Bays. 
took  place,  King  Ferdinand  withdrew  his  ek 
to  the  throne,  which  Charles  IV.  constrainec  * 
superior  force,  surrendered  immediately  iatt 
hands  of  Buonaparte.    It  was,  therefore,  Bf-' 
19,  1808,  that  terminated  the  reign  of  Cb» 
IV.    He  had,  during  six  years,  a  pensis 
f  ,000,000  francs ;  but  it  was  not  regularly j 
He  resided  a  short  time  at  Fontaineblean 
at  Compeigne ;  be  then  established  himself 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  at 
settles;   whence  be  went  to' Rome,  in  1     ^ 
After  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  Charles  IV. 
solemnly  renounced  his  Crown,  in  a  treaty 
eluded  with  his  son,  the  present  King  off    *~ 
who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  9,000,000  f     • 
and  agreed  to  pay  his  debts.    At  the  bet  * 
out  of  the  French   Revolution,  this  mo  ~ 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  save  tl 
of  his  ally  and  relative,  Louis  X  VL    He  i 
ed  his  ambassador  to  deliver  a  letter  to  to 
tional  Convention,  appealing  to  their  mer 
was  presented  to  that  assembly  on  the  e\  ^ 
previous  to  the  immolation  of  Louis ;  In* 
refused  to  open  it,  dreading  that  its  a 
might  inspire  humanity  in  the  less  violent 
of  some  among  them.    When  he  recetv 
unhappy  news  of  the  King's  death.  Char 
dared  war  against  the  French  RepubhV 
which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  male* 
glorious  peace ;  and  afterwards  to  unite  b 
with  France  against  England.    This  cost  1 
mense  losses,  of  which  the  battle  of  TraC 
one  instance :  nor  could  he  maintain  hfe 
intercourse  with  his  colonies :  ■  the  const* 
of  which  are  notorious. 
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Spain  is  certain)/  at  this  moment  an 
interesting  object  to  Political  Speculator* 
We  have  too  often  alluded  to  her  undent 
able  embarrassments,  to  add  more  than  a 
mere  recollection  of  them  here. 

Francb  has,  probably,  reftched  that  state 
at  which  she  may  continue  stationary  for 
some  time.  Her  new  ministry  seem  to  go 
on  smoothly  enough,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
seat. 


We  hear  little  from  the  interior  of  the 
Continent:  the  season  is,  no  doubt,  one 
cause  ;  another  is  the  little  that  transpires 
worthy  notice. 

Report  had  lately  killed  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  some  other  Monarchs : 
but  we  believe  that  they  still  continue  to 
be  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 

The  Grand  Seignior,  at  Constantinople, 
lately  indulged  himself  with  the  spectacle 
of  putting  to  death  the  Chief  of  the  Waha- 
bees,  and  his  principal  adherents.  The 
scene'took  place  in  his  gwn  palace;  where 
also,  were  displayed  at  the  same  time,  a 
pleasing  exhibition!—*,  thousand  heads, 
the  spoils  of  victory.  If  we  recollect  right- 
ly, Vitellins  was  the  Roman  Emperor  who 
instated  that  a  dead  enemy  never  had  an  of- 
fensive smell :  if  the  Sultan  of  the  Otto- 
mans is  of  the  same  opinion,  no  doubt  he 
had  wherewithal  to  rejoice  his  olfactory 
nerves  con  amore. 

From  India  we  learn,  that  the  chief  in- 
stigator of  the  rebellion  in  Ceylon,  with  his 
Prime  Minister,  is  taken  by  our  troops; 
and  consequently,  that  revolt,  it  may  be 
hoped,  is  terminating. 

There  are  various  estimates  of  the  rava- 
ges committed  at  Calcutta  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  Ckoiera  Morbus?  but 
none  which  supposes  them  to  be  less  than 
900,000  inhabitants. 

We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  China  ;  but 
have  nothing  fresh  to  report. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  laid  before  Congress  the  pa- 
pers necessary  to  elucidate  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson,  at  and  near  Pensacola. 
Congress  has  appointed  committees  to  re- 
port ;  and  the  General's  rashness  and  vio- 
lence have  been  decidedly  condemned. 
The  military  execution  of  two  British  sub- 
jects, Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  has  been 
justly  denounced  as  murder ;  and,  as  we 
hoped,  the  Government  itself  is  discharged 
from  all  participation  in  the  foul  deed. 

Here  we  close :  Time  will  certainly  com- 
pose a  continuation,  to  which  we  shall  have 
the  honour  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 
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Extract*  from   Commercial  Letters, , 
received  from various  par ft  of  Europe. 


MALTA. 
New  Regulations  relative  to  Commerce. 

The  Import  Duty  will  hereafter  be 
one  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  excepting,  on  the 
commodities  named  in  the  new  Tariff. 
Note,  this  Tariff  comprises  chiefly,  such 
.articles,  as  not  being  of  general  com- 
merce, their  value  cannot  be  readily 
ascertained;  also 

Coffee  and  Sugar  of  Foreign  growth; 
the  former  of  which  will  pay  3  scudis  per 
cantar,  the  latter  If  scudis  per  caritar* 
unless  coming  from  Great  Britain,  or  from 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  in  British  bot- 
toms. British  Plantation  Rum  will  here- 
afternay  on  import  5  scudis  per  puncheon, 
but  the  Import  Excise  is  now  abolished. 
The  Export  Duty  heretofore  levied  is 
now  abolished  tit  toto:  and  vessels  will  no  ' 
longer  be  required  to  deliver  manifests 
outwards. 

Merchant  vessels  are  permitted  to  put 
into  the  quarantine  port,  and  to  remain 
there  48  hours,  without  being  subject  to 
any  charge,  save  one  tart  per  ton,  for 
anchorage  dues. 

Malta,  Jan.  16,  1810. 
'  There  is  none  but  Sicilian  oil  in  the 
place,  which  is  greedily  taken  at  17}  to 
17f  per  eafiso,  equal  to  ,£76  16s.  per  ton 
on  board.  From  the  Ionian  islands  our 
advices  anticipate  a  very  bare  crop,  in 
Corfu.  Refined  Sugar  is  in  much  re* 
quest.  The  market  is  very  bare  of  Coflee: 
and  the  value  of  good  ordinary  is  about 
170s.  per  cwt.  Black  Pepper  is  in  de- 
mand at  9d. f 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  3-15,  1819. 
For  some  weeks  past  there  has  scarcely 
been  any  enquiry  for  Goods.  Bad  wea- 
ther, bad  roads,  and  high  rate  of  carriage 
of  goods  into  the  interior,  have  checked 
purchases.  The  weather  continues  still 
in  the  same  mild  state,  without  frost; 
and  no  snow  on  the  ground :  and  until 
it  changes,  there  is  Tittle  probability  of 
much  demand  arising  for  aqy  of  the 
lange  stocks  of  Imports  which  are  in  the 
market,  unsold.  Indeed  the  state  of  our 
Import  trade  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is; 
there  is  no  demand  for  any  article 
although  there  is  an  abundant  supply. 
The  only  change  we  expect  in  our  Tariff 
this  year  is,  that  the  Silver  Ruble  will  be 
reduced  to  3{  Paper  Rubles,  or  perhaps 
to  3,70  copeeks. — The  Loan,  has 
closed  with  somewhat  more  than  63  mil- 
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lions  of  Rubles  (Bank-notes)  subscribed  ; 
the  import  of  silver  will  of  course  cease; 
as  on  fate  importations  there  has  been 
considerable  loss;  and  for  silver  now  de- 
livered in,  government  will  only  give 
notes  due  next  November.  Exchange 
11  id 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 
LloydJe  Coffee-House,  February. 

The   politics    of  the  day  have  un- 
doubtedly, at  this  momenta  considerable 
influence  on  the  commercial  world.    It 
is  the  object  of  some  politicians  to  de- 
press the  Bank,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  the  accommodation  the   Bank  has 
afforded  to  ministers :  if  must  be  granted 
also,  that  the' Bank  has  acquired  great 
wealth  within  the  last  years,  and  when 
was  wealth  acquired  without  jexciting  a 
grudge?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  motion  in 
parliament  for  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Bank  has  been  met  by  the  Directors 
with  a  readiness  of  communication  that 
confirms  the  general  confidence.  None 
ever  doubted  whether  all  were  fair  and 
solvent;  but  to  meet  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  theBank  readily  submits  to  exami- 
nation, and  cross-examination ;  there  is 
another  possibility  also  which  the  Bank 
lias  the  prudence  to  foresee  and  to  meet, 
that  of  being  ordered  to  resume  cash 
payments. 

With  this  in  contemplation,  the  Bank 
is  certainly  narrowing  its  issues;  they 
have  been  as  high  as  thirty-two  millions; 
they  have  been  gradually    diminished 
to  below  twenty-eight    millions ;  it   is 
probable  they  are,  at  this  moment,  lower; 
and  report  states  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
millions  as  a  mark  at  which  they  are  likely 
to  stand  for  some  time— the  inference  is 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation 
may  be,  the  less  danger,  certainly,  exists 
of  the  possibility  of  a  run  on  the  trea- 
sury ;  in  the  second  place,  the  induce- 
ment for  dealers  in  bullion,  &c.  to  import 
gold,  or  to  keen  at  home  gold  imported, 
or  to  bring  to  sale  gold  in  their  possession, 
increases  with  the  decrease  of  Bank-notes, 
for  these  dealers  must  pay  their  debts 
with  something :  with  Bank-notes,  if  they 
be  cheapest,  but,  if  not  with  Bank-notes, 
then  with  coin ;  for  gold  in  its  raw  state, 
as  gold  dust  or  as  ingots,  pays  nobody, 
but  when  coined,  it  passes  through  the 
Bank,  as  the  regular  channel  into  public 
circulation.    During  this  struggle  of  the 
Bank-  to  obtain  gold,  and   to    provide 
against  the  worst,  the  discounts  done  by 


speech  is  more  bluntly  expressed  "they 
do  nothing :  "  the  best  paper  of  the  best 
houses  has  recently  been  looked  rather 
shy  at;  this  obliges  the  merchants  to 
sell,  and  those  who  are  able  to  lay  down 
the  retufy,  have  very  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  business  to  advantage 
at  this  moment ;  this  obliges  also  those 
who  had  placed  their  cash  in  the  funds  or 
whobad  ventured  on  speculations  in  that 
lottery,  to  sell,  at  whatever  rate ;  and 
hence,    there  being  more  sellers  than 
buyers,  and   more  urgent   sellers  than 
buyers,  the  Stocks  have  declined,  and 
a     progress    marks    their    declination, 
nor  must  we  here  lose  sight  of  the  effects 
attributed  to  the  great  loans  negociated 
by  Forei  ff  n  governments,  try  in  fflosseshave 
attended  them  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
add  to  these*  circumstances,  the  winding- 
up  of  the  English  loan,  of  which  the  last 
instalment  was  paid  yesterday,  the  Bank 
having  declined  to  hold  it  any  longer;  all 
these  causes,  operating  together,  ha*e 
tried  the  strength  of  many  purses.  Asusual, 
some  of  the  strong  have  proved  weak, 
while  some  of  the  weak  have  proved 
themselves  strong. 

The  learned  even  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  actual  state  of'  things  ;  the 
English  loan  it  paid;  and  therefore  will  no 
longer  burthen  the  market ;  the  Foreign 
loans  are  getting  into  more  regular  chan- 
nels,and  therefore  will  press  more  lightly: 
the  examination  of  the  Bank  aflain  will 
soon  be  over,  and  therefore  the  usual 
accommodations  may  be  expected, 
though,  in  our  opinion,  cautiously.  The 
merchants  are  looking  forwards  to  the 
Spring  trade,  and  symptoms  already 
appear  of  those  preparations,  which  a 
few  weeks  more  will  undoubtedly  realixe. 
It  may  be  added  that  those  houses  which 
have  been  shaken,  being  now  ma'rked, 
those  which  have  stood  will  be. thought 
more  respectable :  in  fact,  we  have  reason 
to  infer,  that  a  pretty  strict  investigation 
of  the  accounts  of  every  house  connected 
with  the  Great  House  has  taken  place, 
and  this  under  circumstances  somewhat 
presaging  further  failures. 

We  now  proceed,  according  to  our  cus- 
tom, to  specify  some  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  mercantile  dealings'. 

Standard  Silver  is  marked  at  5s.  7d. 
per  oz.    Go  l  d  is  not  marked . 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  whether  the 
price  at  which  an  article  is  raised  and 
Drought  to  market  is  a  necessary  price: 
and  yet  it  may  happen,from  extraordinary 
pressure  of  a  moment,  that  a  price,  less 


saying,  in  other  words,  what  in  common 


the  Bank  are  extremely  select,  which  is.  than  that  necessary  price  should  be  ac- 


cepted. 
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Cotton  has  lately  been  sold  at  very 
reducedprices  A  sale  Is  announced  at  the 
India-House,  and  what  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, two  other  public  sales  are 
marked  for  the  same  day  ;  we  presume 
that  speculation  will  not  fail  of  shewing 
itself  on  these  occasions :  the  article  is 
safe;  and  though  the  demand  be  languid, 
at  this  moment,  it  certainly  will  find  its 
level  in  a  reasonable  time ;  the  finer  kinds 
keep  up  their  price.  A  considerable  sup- 
ply has  lately  arrived  from  theEastlndies 
direct,  by  the  private  trade.  A  propos  of 
the  East  indies,  we  have  seen  letters  from 
thence,  which  state,  that  the  supply  of 
European  goods  brought  by  the,  private 
trade  chiefly,  had  been  so  .great,  that 
many  sorts  were  disposed  of  at  an  absolute 
loss  (reckoning  invoice  cost,  and  freight) 
of  50  per  cent.— that  others  were  selling 
at  30  per  cent,  loss — and  the  sales  were 
pressed  on  those  terms ;  others  in  other 
proportions:  a  few  articles,  as  Wines 
and  other  comforts  for  the  table,  with  cer- 
tain articles  of  dress,  chintzes  of  pleasing 
patterns  and  other  personalities  yielded  a 
profit,*  sometimes  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 
Our  readers  will  infer,  that  unless  the  re- 
turn cargo  fetches  a  good  price  inEurope, 
the  adventurer!  will  have  small  occasion 
of  triumph.  Whether  the  spirit  of  rival- 
ship  connected  with  this  trade  has  as  yet 
reached  its  acme  is  more  than  we  can  pre- 
tend to  give  a  determinate  opinion  on. 

The  buyers  of  Sugars  are  rather  on  the 
look-oat  to  see  what  favourable  business 
they  may  hit  on,  than  actually  forward  to 
purchase  ;  this  preserves  an  appearance 
of  a  hopeful  marked  but,  at  present,  only 
the  finer  sorts  are  thought  worthy  of 
much  notice ;  the  low  browns  and  inferior 
are  pressed  forward  by  the  holders, 
which  is  evidence  sufficient  that  the  num- 
ber of  sellers  exceeds  that  of  buyers. 
The  deliveries  from  the  Warehouses'con- 
tinue  to  be  considerable,  and  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  destined  to  home 
consumption. 

The  Refined  market  feels  exceedingly 
the  necessity  of  sale,  in  order  to  mee't 
coming  acceptances ;  goods  are  offered 
at  a  very  low  rate  for  prompt  payment, 
but  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  cause 
of  the  depression  felt  on  the  market; 
whence  we  infer,  that  as  soon  as  that  is 
removed  the  article  will  rise ;  indeed,  the 
expectation  of  this  is  general,  and  those 
who  can  lay  down  the  purchase  money 
need  be  at'no  loss  for  as  man}  transfers 
of  goods  as  they  please. 

Coffee  has  experienced  but  little  spirit 
lately,  and  during  the  last  few  days  those 
who  could  hold  nave  continued  to  hold 


back  for  what  they  hope  may  prove  better 
days  while  those  who  could  not  hold 
offered  their  commodity  on  very  mode- 
rate terms;  indeed  these  were  so  low  that 
there  were  not  wanting  a  few  to  embrace 
them,  but  unless  the  temptation  was 
continued  in  its  full  force,  consent  was 
withheld  ;  in  short,  the  whole  has  been 
heavy,  and  heavy  it  continues. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  much  the  same 
is  the  state  of  thing*  on  the  continent; 
the  .market  is.dull,  consequently,  there  is 
no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
shade  that  overcasts  the  London  Market; 
the  continental  holders,  however,  will  not 
listen  to  abatement  of  prices,  but  keep 
up  their  spirits  ;  and  this  countenances 
the  persuasion  that  the  affair  is  only  tem- 
porary ;  whether  they  may  feel  the  same 
pressure  from  the  same  cause  as  ourselves 
or  whether  the  season  may  be  the  leading 
cause,  may  admit  of  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides. 

The  import  of  foreign  Corn  has  been, 
so  abundant,  that  the  ports  are  now  shut 
against  Foreign  Wheat;  but  they  conti- 
nue open  to  otherdescriptions  of  grain, 
as  yet ;  from  British  America  Grain  of  all 
kinds  is  admissible. 

Rice  has  lately  found  a  favourable  ac- 
ceptance; the  sale  at  the  India  House, 
last  week,  consisted  of  6,000  bags;  and 
not  only  was  the  whole  cleared  off,  but 
the  prices  were  higher  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

Silk  appears  to  be  a  rising  article ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  East  India  produc- 
tion will  increase  in  value; 'There  is  a 
sale  new  depending,  in  which  this  opinion 
will  be  put  to  the  test. 

Indigo,  as  a  material  for  dyeing,  main- 
tains its  price ;  perhaps,  we  ought  rather 
to  state  it  as  being  on  the  advance,  be- 
cause the  supply  is  not  so  much  as  expec- 
tation relied  on. 


Bankrupts  m  the  order  of  their  dates;  with 
their  AttomUs. 

bawxrdpts,  Jan.  26. 

(Continued  from  p.  74) 

Anbert  N.  B.  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  iniu" 

ranee  broker.     Sols.  Rear  don  and  Davis? 

Corbet  court 
Salter  C.  Jan.  Portsea,  baker.    Sole.  Sweet 

and  Co.  Basinghall  street 
Taylor  W.  Jan.  Liverpool,  merchant.   Sol*. 

HurdandCo.  King's  bench  walks, Tempi '• 
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BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  J<m.  SO. 

K.Walker,  Dover,  Brewer 
J.  Taylor,  Whittington,  Lancashire,  cotton 
dealer' 

BANKRUPTS. 

AHnm  R.  Chatham,  huHder.    Sol.  James, 

Earl  street,  Biackfriars.' 
Barker  J.  Stratford,  Essex, common  brewer, 

Sol.  Smith,  Fins  bury  square 
Baylis  D.  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  clothier. 
Sol  Young,  New  Cora. Exchange,  Mark 
lane 
Bradley  J.  St.  John's,  Worcestershire,  coal 
master.  SoL  Bigg, Soatbamp ton  buildings, 
Chancery  lane 
Bnrgis  J.  Southampton  street,  Covent  gar- 
den, ornamental  paper  manufacturer.  Sol. 
Castle, Cursitor  street. 
Cooper*  T.  Kennett  wharf,  Upper  Thames 
,    street,  merchant.    Sol.  Crossley,  Great 

James  street,  Bedford  row 
Fervay  J.  Birmingham,  printer.  SoU  Swain 

and  Co.  Frederick's  jpiece,  Old  Jewry 
Gleeson  J.  Cock  hill,  Ratctiff,  pota toe  mer- 
chant. SoL  Smith,  Barnard's  Inn 
Greensfede  it  Plymouth,    builder.     SoL 

Drake  and  Co.  Chancery  lane 
Henn  I.  Birmingham,  -screw  maker.  Sols. 
Hicks  £  Braikenridge,  Bartletf  s  build- 
ings 
Hudson  H.  and  O.  Liverpool,  slopsellers. 
SoU.  Adlington  and  Gregory,  Bedford 
Row 
Jay  J.  Old  Jewry,  wine  merchant  SoU. 

Taylor  and  Co.  New  Basinghall  street 
Jones  J.  Liverpool,  merchant  SoU.  Dacey 

and  John,  Palsgrave  place,  Temple  bar 
Lloyd  T.  and  J.  Winter,  Blue  Bail  yard,  St 
James's  street,    wine  merchant.     SoU. 
Dennetts  and  Co.  King's  Anns   yard, 
Coleman  street 
Maclcod  T.  H.  Pinner's  hall,  Winchester 
street,  wine  merchant  Sol.  Hore,  jun. 
Hatton  garden 
Perkins  C.  Perkins  rents,  Peterstreet,  vic- 
tualler, Sol  Jones,  New  Inn,  Strand 
Phillips  ft.  Exeter,  chymist.  Sol.  Bruten, 

Broad  street 
Price  D.  Watford,  Hertfordshire,  Unas  dra- 
per, SoU.  Davies  and  Son,  Lothbury 
Reddall  W.  and  T.  Liverpool,  and  J.  Red- 
dail  and  B  Rainy.  New  York,  America, 
merchants.  SoU.  Adlington  and  Gregory, 
Bedford  row 
Reddall  T.  Liverpool,  merchant  SoU.  Ad- 

lington  and  Gregory,  Bedford  row 
Thompson  £.  Globe  stairs,  Rotherhithe,ship 
builder.    SoL  Swain  &  Qo.  Frederick's 
place,  Old  Jewry 
Wadley  J.  Coventry  street,   Haymarket, 
cheesemonger.  Sol.  Popkin,  Dean  street, 
Soho 
Walker  R.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  grocer. 
&&.  Atkinson  and  Wildes,  Chancery  lane 
Wardale  G.  and  F.  AUhaUowsWharf.  Upper 
k.  Thames  street,  oil  crushers.  &ts.AUiston 
and  Hundleby,  Freeman's  court,  Cornhill 
White  W.  Chalford,  Gloucestershire,  linen 
diaper.  SoL  Chilton,  Chancery  lane 


,BJooms- 


bankrupts,  Feb.  2. 

Foulerton  J.  Upper  Bedford  nlace,BJooj 
bury  square,  merchant.  SoU.  Knight  \ 
Freeman,  Basingball  street 

Gilchrist  G.  and  J.  M  Liverpool,  merchants. 
Sols.  Blackstock  &  Bunce,  King's  Bench 
Walk,  Temple 

Hattersley  M.  Bilton  with  Harrowgate, 
Yorkshire,  hotel  keeper.  SoU.  Alexander 
and  Hoime,  New  inn 

Hornby  J  Liverpool,  merchant,  So*.  Ad- 
lington and  Gregory,  Bedford  row 

Morgan  J.  M.,G.  M.,and  R.  Morgan,  Belle 
Sauvage  yard,  Ladgate  hill,  wholesale 
stationers.  SoU.  J.  and  A.  Smith,  Dorset 
street,  Salisbury  square 

Mottram  C.  Pinners  ball,  Winchester-street, 
merchant.  SoU.  Stratton  and  Allport, 
dhoreditch 

Pickman  J.  Deptford,  malster.  Sob.  Parn- 
ther  and  Turner,  London  street,  Fen- 
chnrcta-street 

Thompson  T.  Hanbleton,  Lancashire,  tan- 
ner. SoL  Norris,  John-street,  Bedford-row 

Towtey  J.  jun.  and  8.  Lloyd,  Blanferd  Fo- 
rum, Dorsetshire,  dealers.  SoU.  Wilson 
and  Chisholme,  Lincolns  iiin-fiolds. 

Towsey  J.  jun.  Blanford- Forum,  Dorset- 
shire, stonemason.  Sol.  Dean,  Guildford 
street 

Wilbeam  J.  H.  Dock-head,  Surrey,  distffler. 
SoU.  Martin  &  Son,  Vintners  haH,  Upper 
Thames  street 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  Feb.  6. 

B.  Sargeant  Kingston-upon-Thamas,  car- 
penter 

J.  Twyford,  Portswood-withm-Brianington, 
Cheshire,  cotton  spinner 

W.  Chamberlayne,  Leicester,  hosier 

S.Bryce,  Liverpool,  baker 

BANKRUPTS. 

Blyth  R.  Kingston-upon-HuIL  corn  mer- 
chant.   Sol.  £Uis,  Chancery  fane 

Campbell  P.  Marylebone  street,  Golden 
square,  wine  merchant  SoL  Newoomb, 
Vine  street  PiccadiHy 

Canmont  P.  Old  Broad  street,  merchant. 
SoU.  Slant  and  Bowmau,  Broad  street 
buildings 

Healey  R.  Lower  place,  Rochdale,  Lanca- 
shire, woollen  manufacturer.  Sol.  Chip- 
pindale,  Crane  court,  Fleet  street 

Jackson  C.  Upper  Thames  street,  tugar 
factor.  SoU  Smith  and  Henderson.  Le- 
men  street,  Goodman's  fields 

Levy  L.  Great  Prescot  street,  merchant 
SoL  Lewis,  Crntched  friars 

Lloyd  T.  Tibberton,  Herefordshire,  tanner. 
Sol  Pewtriss,  Gray's  km 

Merchant  M.  Poplar,  cow-keeper,  dbf. 
Howell,  SymoncTs  inn 

Morgan  W.  and  Matthews  W.  Mtwmrt, 
Monmouthshire,  common  hnawnn.  Sol. 
Piatt,  New  Boswell  court,  .Lincoln's  inn" 

Powell  G.  Little  Trinity  lane,  Queeuhitbe, 
baker.  SoL  Holmes,  Great  James  jtraef, 
Bedford  row 
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RotfawAH  J.  Morfcaeld,  HafflweU,  Lanca- 
shire, waitster.  MMeddowcroft,  Gray's 

Sayer  E.  Jteth»  tailor.    Soil,  AdUngto*  aqd 

Gregory,  Bedford  rpw 
Smyth  £.  St.  Martin's  court. 3 1-  Martm's 

lane,  shoemaker.    Sols.  Mayheiw  wdC«. 

Chancery  lane 
Whams  R.  Waptping  street,  ajMrnegaarith. 

Sri.  Orae,Ste^ey  Church-yard 
Wilka    R.    Chancery   Jane,  flutter.    £& 

Arundte,  Chancery  lane 

bankrupts,  Frfr.  9. 

Bacon  R.   jun.  Bark  way,  Hertfordshire, 

miller.  Sol.  Gray,  Tyson  place,  fciqgslantf 

road 
Brown  W.  St.  John  street, » cheesemonger. , 

Safe.  Dacie  and  John,  Palsgrave  place, 

Temple  bar 
Born  w.  Exeter,   draper.   Sol.  Bruttou, 

Broad  street,  London 
Burroughs,  Great  Hermitage  street,  Mid- 
dlesex-spirit  merchant.  Sol.  Pearson,  St. 

Helen's  place,  Bishopsgate  street. 
CuUimore   T.    Wickwar,   Gloucestershire, 

maltster.  Sol.  King,  Sergeant's  inn 
Lewis  W.  Beak  street,    Golden   square, 

woollen  draper.    Sols.  Davies  and  Son, 

Lothbjury 
Iioyd  W.  Shrewsbury,  tailor.  Sol.  Griffith*, 

Southampton  buildings,  Chancery  lane 
Longden  J.  PeaMbrest,  Derbyshire,  meal 

and  flour  seller.  &&  Lowes  and  Caw- 
burn,  Temple 
Mather  J.  Manchester,  builder.  Sol  Ad- 

lineton  and  Gregory,  Bedford  row. 
Matthews  &  College  hill,  merchant  Sols. 

DawesnndChatfield,  Angel  court,  Throg- 

moxlon  street ' 
Hedlam.J.  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  grocer. 

Soli.  Fisher  and  Sudlow,  Holborn. 
Nayler  M.  and  G.  Darlington,  Durham, 

leather  dressers.  SoL  Dixon,  Gray's  inn 

square 
Oliver  J.  and  Ihgraham  "N.  J.  jnn.  Pinner's 

HaH,    Broad    street,    merchants.     SoL 

Crunch,  Union  court,  Broad  street 
Potts  R.  Holborn  hill,  haberdasher    Sol 

Hodgson,  Dyer's  court,  Aldermanbury 
Robertson  E.  Manchester,  cotton  spinner, 

SO.  Elfis,  Chancery  lane 
Stansfield  J.   Ardwick,  Lancashire,  mer-' 

chant.    Sol.  Wiglesworth   and   Crosley, 

Gray's  Inn  , 

Taylor  R.  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  meatman* ' 

Sol.  Gregory  ,WaxChandlers'  ban^  Maiden 


Wilkinson  H.  Liverpool,  merchant,  and  F. 
J.  Humble.  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  master 
mariner.  Sols.  Taylor  and  Roscoe,  Kingjs 
Bench  walk,  Temple 
l*BUUPross*jBJVB«apB»,  JFaft.  13. 

W.  Feet,  Basinghall*  treat,  merchant 

....  aui  ntuws. 
Atkinson  J.  .W.  .Mfccaam,  4&urry,  fanner. 
M.  Nettltfbrrf,  Motftflt  s4*e*Mi<r**d 


Caw  and  &„  Marian,  VuukJhine,  MereJmnt. , 

Sol.  Foljambe,  Wakefield 
Crosse  A.  Ellesmere,  Shropshire,  grocer. 

Sola.  Rosser  and  Co.  Baruetfs  buildings* 

Holborn. 
Gale  J.  Paternoster  row,  wholesale  station- 
er.   Soi.  Hurst,  Milk  street 
Hopper  C,  Little  ftiaUy  tame,  iaoe  deafer. 

Sol.  Unmey,  dementis,  inn 
Martin  W.  LoadenhaU  market,  .oneceamon- 

ger.    Sol.  Russell,  Lantetreet,  Soatuwack 
Benny  G.  and  ft  Thompson,  Comuencial 

6afe  rooms,  Mineing  lane,  'brokers.    Ms. 

Knight  and  Freeman,  BsnaaghaU  atveet 
Pitcher  J.  Upper  Thames  otaeei,>eanpepter. 

Sok.  Oodmond  and  Black,  Earl  stoeet, 

Slackfriar* 
Raffidd  J,  Etward  straetyOarendisl 

dealer.    Sds.  Oraperand  Bird, J 

i>uUdings,  Rojwd  Exchaai 
Randall  J.  Pancnas  slaeet, * 

road,  auctioneer.    SoL  j&llmanVdge*  Se- 
condaries offioa,  Coleman  street 
Reed  T.  aad  J.  Middleman  Kea^le^amaa 

Tyne,  merchants.     Safe.    Bright   aa* 

Freeman,  Basinghall  straat 
Starbnck  «.  Matom,  Kent,  boot  am*  stss 

mater.    Sol  Ledgwich,  ColkajeihiH 
Tracker  C.  jun.  Stake  ne*ragf***meadmnt. 

Sol.  Maugham,  Great  St.  aMenfe 
Upton  G.  Queenatceet,  ofland-eoloar  aser- 

chant.  Sol*.  Lie  and  Tou 


Crown  square,  Soutawark 
Watldnson  W.  Shnuai,  -boot  unAaaooamakcr. 

SoL  Jones,  Near  inn 
Wilkinson  H.  laveraooL  mewmanc.    Sols. 

Taylor  and  Rescue,  Ring's  Ranch  walk, 

Temple 

BANKBUPTCiaS  aUPBBAEOBB.  Feb.  t4  • 

J.  Job,  Ivy  lane,  Newgate  street^  merchant 
R,  James,  Bristol,  cabinet  maker 

B*KXjaGPf». 

CdbbettW.  Jan.  Kmgsland  road,  eomtnoa 
brewer.  Sols.  Lamb  and  Hawke,  Princess 
street,  Bank 

Dodswortu  W.  York,  ship  carpenter.  gtf. 
£mkh,  Pump  court,  Mwele  temple 

Fish  T.  Bridport,  victualler.  Got.  Allen, 
Clifford's  ina 

Flicker  C.  jun.  Stoke  newmgton,  merchant. 
Sol.  Maugham,  Great  -St.  Helens 

HSghfield  <G.  B.  and  C  Liverpool,  mer- 
chants.    SoU    Blaekstoek  and    feu 


King's  bench  walk,  Temple 
Johnson  J.  Lucas  street,  Commei 


lance, 


relatival, 
merchant.    Soi.  WiUey,  Welelese  square 

Lomat  J.  Wbhe  Horse  Inn,  Feller  lane,  ta- 
vern keeper,  fists.  Maybe*  and  Co. 
Chancery  lane 

Offltai*  X.  Waalbrd,  e«rt*rdahlr*,  tea- 
keeper.    Soi.WiMiamsjBhieianan  street 

Woods  W.  Haugatoa  street,  C9aee  market, 
coal  merchant  Sok.  Thomas  and  fceye, 
Saraard'sinn 

Wright  F.  Budfe  new,  merekant.  £ri». 
fitMttos  aid  Aiaort,*horeditt* 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  Feb.  30, 181* 


£.  t. 

American  pot-ash, per  cwt  0    0 

Ditto        pearl 2  11 

Barilla 1  12 

BmB<Jy,Cogiriac,band.gal.  0    5 

Camphire,  refined . ...  lb.  0    4 

Ditto  unrefined  ••  cwt.  10  10 

Cochineal,  fine  black,  lb.  1    7 

Ditto, East  India  ....  0    5 

Coffee,  fine  bond. •  •  .cwt.  7    9 


Ditto  ordinary 5 

Cotton  Wooi,Snrinam,lb.  0 

Ditto  Jamaica..  0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..  0 

Ditto  East-India    0 

Currants,Zant ....  cwt  •  •    5 

Elephants' Teeth  ......31 

■  Scrivclloea    20 


Flax,  Riga ton  86 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..  08 
Galls,  Turkey. . . .  cwt •  •  9 
Genera,  Roll.  bond.  gal.    0 

Ditto,  English 9 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt  9  10 

Hemp,  Riga ton  46  0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ....41  10 
Indigo  Caraccas  . .  lb.      0  10 

Ditto  East  India  ....    9  7 

Iron  Briish  bars  •  ♦  ton.    13  0 

DittotSwedish  c.c.n.D.  21  0 

Ditto  Swed-  2nd  sort  16  0 

Lead  in  pigs fod  0  0 

Ditto  red ton    0  0 

Ditto  white ton    0  0 

Logwood ton  8  10 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  5  15 

Mahogany ft.    0  1 

Oil,  Lucca* -24  gal. jar   17  0 

Ditto  Florence,  I  chest  2  10 

Ditto  whale 32  0 

Ditto  spermaceti  •  •  ton  85  0 

Pitch,  Stockholm  ••  cwt.  0  11 

Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt.  0  0 

Rice,  Carolina  bond  •  •  •  •  2  5 

Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal.  0  9 

-  Ditto  Leeward  Island* -0  3 

Saltpetre,  East  Iudia,cwt.  1  J  5 

Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  19 

Silk, -..raw,...  Ditto*..    1  16 

Tallow,  Russia,  white  ..0  0 

Ditto ,  yellow*  3  8 

Tar,  Stockholm... .bar.    1  0 

Tin  in  blocks cwt.     4  12 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0  0 

Ditto  Virginia    0  0 

Wax,  Guinea .cwt.    9  0 

Whale-fins  (Greenl)  ton  100  0 

Wine: 

Red  Port,  bond  pipe  ••  89  0 

Ditto  Lisbon •  38  0 

Ditto  Madeira  » 60  0 

Ditto  Mountain 28  0 

Dtto Cape. ...••••••»  20  0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30  0 

DtiU>Clarct«t«t«««.a,«25    0 


A 

0 
0 
0 
6 
10 
0 
0 
0 

9 
7 
2 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
11 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£.  «. 
to2  7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
1 
0 
7 
6 
0 
0 
0 
5 


5  10 

34    0 

28    0 

0    0 

0    0 

9  10 

0    3 

0    0 

12    0 

47     0 

42    0 

0  10 

0    9 

14    0 

22    0 

17    0 


27 

27 

40 

9 


7  10 
0    2 


19 
3 
0 
0 
0 


4  15 
0  0 
0    3 

0  3 

1  18 
3  10 

2  8 


9  10 
0    0 


55 
44 

70 
33 
30 
65 


6  — 


61  — 


Fire-Ojfice  Shares,  +c.  Feb.  21* 

Canals.       £.   .  *.  £.  *. 

Chesterfield    ....Div.  51 102 —  —  — 

Coventry  ....  (Div.  441.)  ..  1000  — 

Croydon  ....» 5  10  —  — 

Crinan 2  12 

Ellesmere  and  Chester (D.2I.)    68  —  —  — 

Grand  Junction  ...(Div.  61.) . . '  256  —  —  — 

Grand  Surry   •  55  —  —  — 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Div.  51.   95  10 

Huddersfield 13  — 

Kennett  and  Avon  23  12 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Div  10l.)340  — 

Lancaster Div.  11 27  r- 

Oxford    Div.311 630  — 

Peakforest 63  — 

Stratford  &  Avon 10  — 

Thames  and  Medwa*   30  —  —  — 

Decks. 

Commercial  ....Div.  31.  10s.    63  —  —  — 

Eastlndia Div.  71...  183  —  . 

London    Div.  31 81  —  — — 

WestIndia....DivlO/.....    187— 

Insurance  Companies. 

Albion 500sh..£50pd.   45— 

County —  —  —  — 

Eagle- 505pd. 2  10 

Globe Div.  61. 126— 

Hope 50  5pd 4    4 

Imperial  ••••500  50pd.  ••••     92—  —  — 

London  Fire 27—  —  — 

London  Ship 21    5  —  — 

Royal  Exchange*  •  Div.  10  .  .*  259  — 

Rock 50..2pd 44-.-. 

Union  Fire  Life*  •  1001. 20  pd.     33  —  —  — 
Water  Work*. 

Grand  Junction , 44  —  —  — 

London  Bridge ....  Div.  31. 10s.  52  10  60  — 

Manchester  and  k8alford 38  —  —  — 

Portsmouth(aud.Farlington  501. 10  10  —  — 

Ditto  (New)  501. . .  Div.%6 33  —  6    2 

South  London! • 19—  —  — 

West  Middlesex**  100 44—  — — 

Bridges. 

Sonthwark 58  10  — — 

Waterloo 10 —  —  — . 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  60  all  pd**35  10 

Ditto  New  do 40  sh. all  pd.  *..25— 

Vauxball  Bonds,  97  pd.. .....  96  —  —  — 

Literary  Institutiens. 

London,  75gs. 44  —  —  — 

Rassel,  25gs. 13—  —  _ 

Surry,  30gs.   •••10—  —  _ 

Mines, 

British  Copper  Comp.  100  sh.*—  — •  —  — . 

Beeralitone  Lead  snd  Silver. ...  14  15  —  — 


Buttp.ll 10  pd.< 

Great  Hswas......  15  pd 19  — 

Heeds. 

Highgate  Archway 4  — 

Miscellaneous. 

0    Auction  Mart 21  — 

0    Five  p?r  cent.  City  Bonds — — 

0    Chektm  10sh.Div.  Div.  12  ••  —  — 
0    Lon.  Commer.  gale  Rom  InOp  34-*  — 

0  Lon.*  Flour  Comp.  14  pd. 1  19 

0 1  East  London *•  1001. sh  .......  —  — 

0 1  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  75  — 


1     5 


T 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Jan.  SI 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Feb.    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


H 
?  l 

37 
37 
38 
45 
42 
40 
42 
42 
37 
44 
40 
28 
29 
26 
37 
40 
44 
42 
37 
45 
47 
46 
47 
45 
34 
35 
45 
50 
46 
60 
36 


I  Hi 


£S 


37 

40 

44 

42 

40 

42 

46 

39 

38 

40 

38 

37 

28 

38 

42 

40 

45 

37 

40 

50 

46 

47 

39 

38 

35 

45 

48 

50 

48* 

40 

45 


'5  Cloudy 
Pi  Fair 
19  Cloudy 
0  Rain 
17  Fair 
J6  Foggy 
,32*2  Fair 
i12*4  Fair 
0  Rain 
*2  Cloudy 
[U  Fair 
0  Snow 
12  Cloudy 
n  Cloudy 
0  Rain 
16  Fair 
23  Stormy 
22  Cloudy 
0  Rain 
29  Fair 
,02  25  Fair 
,5ti  0  Rain 
,70  22  Showry 
30,0027  Fair 
£9,93  24  Fair 
,4,9   0  Rain . 
,41*27  Fair 
,40,26  Fair 
^6j29  Fair 
,70  27  Fair 


,3f> 

,16 
r4S 

,45 


,40 
,5*2 

»^4 
46D 

,56 

,4  ft 
,38 

,80 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 
'Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  &c.  15s.  9d.  to  20s 
Africa,  2$t . 

Amelia  Island,  0o*.  to  Op*. 
American  States,  35#r.  to40o*. 
Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  20*.  to  25*. 
Brazils,  2jr*. 

Hamburgh,  &c.  20p».  to  250*. 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  30*. 
Canada   5tgs.  to  2{0«. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2ff*.  to  2$gs. 
Coutantinople,  Smyrna,  be.  if s.  to  50#. 
East-India  (Co.  ships)  Sgt .   . 
— —  out  and  home,  6gs. 
France,  15*.  94.  to  20*. 
Gibraltar,  25  to  30*. 
Gotteoburgh,2j^f.  to  2§*. 
Greenland,  out  and  home,  3«7*.  to  Z\g*. 
Holland  15*.  9a*.  to  20*. 
Honduras,  be .  2p*. 
Jamaica,  35*.  to  40*. 
Leeward  Islands,  25*.  to  30*. 
Madeira,  20*.  to  30r. 
Malta,  Italian  States,  &c.85s.  to  40*. 
Malaga,  30*. 

Newfoundland, 30#.  to  35*. 
Portsmouth,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  15c/.  to  20*. 
Rwer  Plate,  2g*. 

Southern  Fishery,  out  and  home,  10f *. 
Sockholm,  Pctersburgh,  Riga,  kc.2fs, 


LONDON  MARKETS. 

PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peek  Loafio  weigh  171b.  6oz 4a  Od 

The  Half   ditto     ditto    8    11 2      O 

TheQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    5    1      9 

The  half   ditto     ditto    2    2j 0      6 

POTATOES, 

Kidney 8    0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  ..  7    0  0 

Champions  ..  .7    0  0  |  Apple ......  7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s    6d 


MEAT 

• 

Smithfield,  per  stone  of  85.  to  sink  the  Offal 

Beef 

mut. 

real. 

pork 

lams 

1819.             *.  if. 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

Feb.     27  ..  5    8 

6    6 

7    0 

6    8 

0    0 

..6    4 

6    4 

7    6 

6    6 

0    0 

..5    6 

6    6 

7    6 

6    8 

0    0 

..5    8 

6    4 

7    0 

6    8 

0    0 

SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. , 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 

Loaves,  fine 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  lllbs 


101 
120 
120 
106 


Feb.  19. 


COTTON  TWIST. 

Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40  3s. 

No.  120  7s. 

-2d  quality,  No.     40  2s. 


Discount— 15  a  22$  per  cent. . 


2d 
9d 
9d 


COALS,  delivered  at  13*. per  chald.  advance. 


Sunderland. 

Jan.    27.  ..  30s  0dto41  0 

Feb.      5.  ..  33a  6        41  3 

,    12.  ..  42s  3  0  0 

*  19.  ..  30s  6  0  0 


Newcastle. 
31s  Od  to  42  6 
31s  Od      43  0 
32s  Od      44  0 
32s  Od      43  6 


Butts,50to56lb.  24 
Dressing  Hides  . .  21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  21 
Flat  Ordinary    ..  16 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  doz.  42 
Ditto  50  to  70..  — 
Seals,  Large..  ••  100 


Soap;  yellow,  88s.j  mottled  100s.;  curd  000s, 
Candles;  per  doz.  13s.  Od. ;  moulds  14s.  6d. 

Course  of  Exchange. 

Bilboa  38} 

Amsterdam,CF.  11-7 


Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.us.  2i 
Altona  us.  2| 
Paris,  3d.d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz 


11-4 

11-8 

34 

34-1 

23-85 

2445 

39-34 

40 


Palermo,  per  oz 

123d. 

Leghorn 

51* 
47J 

Genoa 

Venice, 

24-80 

Naples 
Lisbon 

42* 
58 

Oporto 

65 

Rio  Janeiro 

64 

Dublin 

10* 
lol  f 

Cork 

Agio  Bank  of  Holland,  2  per  cent. 
HAY  and  STRAW.— -at  smithfield. 
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fear  lest,  while  correcting  one  evil,. they 
should  encourage  many.  And  always  in 
free  constitutions,  should  the  danger  of 
establishing  improper  precedents  be  ever 
present  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  legisla- 
tor :  for,  as  these  are  open  to  every  man 
alike,  there  is  no  possibility  of  foreseeing 
in  what  manner  they  may  be  applied  in  time 
to  come. 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  disapprove  entire- 
ly of  certain  proposals  made  at  the  present 
moment;— but  we  may  be  allowed  to  sub- 
mit, that  in  our  judgment  the  precedent 
would  be  dangerous :  it  would  not  termi- 
nate where  even  those  who  now  support 
'  such  proposals  would  desire. 

There  are  not  a  few,  who  see  no  difficul- 
ty whatever  in  commanding  the  Bank  to  re- 
turn to  cash  payments;  but  the  well-in- 
formed know,  that  the  mere  agitation  of  the 
question,  by  inducing  the. Bank  to  exercise 
its  prudence,  has  rendered  money  so  scarce, 
that  for  a  while  the  possessors  of  it  could 
make  after  the  rate  of  ten,  or  twelve,  per 
cent,  per  annum :  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  four  or  five  per  cent,  additional 
was  offered  under  the  term  bonui,  or  some 
other  equally  expressive,  for  a  short  time. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  same 
prudence,  pushed  to  excess,  should  induce 
the  Bank  to  contract  its  issues  from  thirty 
millions  to  twenty ;  can  the  reader  possibly 
estimate  the  difficulties  under  which  this 
sudden  failure  of  support  would  involve  the 
whole  mercantile  world  ?  Could  their  ships 
be  sent  to  sea?  Certainly  not.  What  then 
must  become  of  the  sailors,  the  shipwrights, 
and  the  thousand  other  trades  connected 
with. ships?  And  if  the  ships  did  not  go 
abroad,  the  manufactures  they  ought  to 
carry  Qut  must  needs  stay  at  home;  so  the 
merchant  would  counter-order  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  manufacturer  would 
counter-order  his  working  hands :— of  the 
consequences  none  can  be  ignorant. 

That  would  be  an  extreme  case ;  and  the 
reader  will  discern  in  our  letter  from  Pe- 
tersburgh,  a  ray  of  more  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  bullion.  That  coun- 
try has  obtained  silver  enough  to  answer  its 
purpose ;  it  is  now  imported  at  a  loss :  of 
course  the  tide  will  turn,  and  silver  will 
abide  where  it  suffers  no  loss. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  gold :  to  where 
it  yields  the  greatest  profit,  thither  it  will 
flow ;  and  those  who  observed  that  the 
Bank  paid,  on  the  last  dividends,  guineas, 
not  tovercijpu,  for  Such  smaller  sums  as 
are  now  paid  in. cash, — had  an  opportunity 
of  discerning  the  power  of  calculation  in 
reference  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
species  of  coin. — But,  where  had  these 
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ineas  been  hoarded  since  their  mintage? 
'his  subject  would  require  a  volume; 
but  we  cannot,  at  present,  allow  it  more 
room.  Though  Britain  be  our  dearest  in- 
terests, yet  we  must  dedicate  a  few  lines  to 
foreign  attain. 

Since  our  last,  which  reported  the  death 
of  the  elder  Queen  of  Spain,  her  husband, 
King  Charles  IV.  has  likewise  deceased. 
He  survived  his  queen  only  about  a  fort- 
night. We  understand  that  he  died  at  Na- 
ples, January  20,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.* 


*  Charles  IV.  was  born  at  Naples,  No- 
vember 11,  1748.  He  was  son  of  Charles  III. 
and  of  Maria  Amelia  of  Saxony.  He  became 
Prince  of  Asturias  in  1759,  when  his  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  the  death  of 
his  (the  father's)  brother,  Ferdinand  VI.  He 
married  at  the  age  of  17,  September  4,  1765, 
Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  whose  sway  over  him 
never  ceased  during  their  long  union.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  December  14,  1788,  and 
reigned  till  March  19, 1808,  the  day  of  his  first 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son ;  an  abdication 
which  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  voluntary  charac- 
ter. When  the  melancholy  journey  to  Bayonne 
took  place,  King  Ferdinand  withdrew  his  claims 
to  the  throne,  which  Charles  IV.  constrained  by 
superior  force,  surrendered  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  Buonaparte.  It  was,  therefore,  March 
19,  1808,  that  terminated  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV.  He  had,  daring  six  years,  a  pension  of 
$,000,000  francs ;  but  it  was  not  regularly  paid. 
He  resided  a  short  time  at  Fontainebleau  and 
at  Compeigne  ;  he  then  established. himself  with 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  at  Mar- 
seilles; whence  he  went  to' Home,  in  1811. 
After  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  Charles  IV.  again 
solemnly  renounced  his  Crown,  in  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son,  the  present  King  of  Spain, 
who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  3,000,000  francs, 
and  agreed  to  pay  his  debts.  At  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  French  Revolution,  tins  monarch 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  life 
of  his  ally  and  relative,  Louis  X  VL  He  charg- 
ed his  ambassador  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  appealing  to  their  mercy ;  it 
was  presented  to  that  assembly  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  immolation  or Louis  ;  but  they 
refused  to  open  it,  dreading  that  its  contents 
might  inspire  humanity  in  the  less  violent  minds 
of  some  among  tbem.  When  he  received  the 
unhappy  news  of  the  King's  death,  Charles  de- 
clared war  against  the  French  Republic,  with 
which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  make  aa  in- 
glorious peace  ;  and  afterwards  to  unite  his  arm 
with  France  against  England.  This  cost  him  im- 
mense losses,  of  which  die  battle  of  Trafalgar  is 
one  instance :  nor  could  he  maintain  his  usual 
intercourse  with  his  colonies : .  the  consequences 
of  which  are  notorious. 
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Here  we  close :  Time  will  certainly  com- 
pose a  continuation,  to  which  we  shall  have 
the  honour  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  64. 


Spain  is  certainly  at  this  moment  an 
interesting  object  to  Political  Speculators. 
We  have  too  often  alluded  to  her  undent- 
able  embarrassments,  to  add  more  than  a 
mere  recollection  of  them  here. 

Frawci  has,  probably,  reached  that  state 
at  which  she  may  continue  stationary  for 
some  time.  Her  new  ministry  seem  to  go 
on  smoothly  enough,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

We  hear  little  from  the  interior  of  the 
Continent:  the  season  is,  no  doubt,  one 
cause;  another  is  the  little  that  transpires 
worthy  notice. 

t  Report  had  lately  killed  the  Pope,  the 

King  of  Sweden,  and  some  other  Monarchs : 
bat  we  believe  that  they  still  continue  to 
be  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 

The  Grand  Seignior,  at  Constantinople, 
lately  indulged  himself  with  the  spectacle 
of  putting  to  death  the  Chief  of  the  Waha- 
bees,  and  his  principal  adherents.  The 
scene  took  place  in  his  gwn  palace;  where 
also,  were  displayed  at  the  same  time,  a 
piedring  exhibition!— a  thousand  heads, 
the  spoils  of  victory.  If  we  recollect  right- 
1  ly,  Vitellins  was  the  Roman  Emperor  who 
insisted  that  a  dead  enemy  never  had  an  of- 
fensive smell :  if  the  Sultan  of  the  Otto- 
mans is  of  the  same  opinion,  no  doubt  he 
had  wherewithal  to  rejoice  his  olfactory 
nerves  con  amort. 

From  India  we  learn,  that  the  chief  in- 
stigator of  the  rebellion  in  Ceylon,  with  his 
Prime  Minister,  is  taken  by  our  troops; 
and  consequently,  that  revolt,  it  may  be 
hoped,  is  terminating. 

There  are  various  estimates  of  the  rava- 
ges committed  at  Calcutta  and  its  neigh- 
boorhoooV  by  the  Cholera  Morbus?  bet 
'        none  which  supposes  them*  to  be  less  than 
400,000  inhabitants. 

We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  China ;  but 
have  nothing  fresh  to  report. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  laid  before  Congress  the  pa- 
pers necessary  to  elucidate  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson,  at  and  near  Pensacola. 
Congress  has  appointed  committees  to  re- 
port ;  and  the  General's  rashness  and  vio- 
lence have  been  decidedly  condemned. 
The  military  execution  of  two  British  sub- 
jects, Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  has  been 
justly  denounced  as  murder ;  and,  as  we 
hoped,  the  Government  itself  is  discharged 
from  all  participation  in  the  foul  deed. 


Extract*  from    Commercial  Letter*, 
received  from various  parte  of  Europe. 

MALTA. 
New  Regulation  relative  to  Commerce. 

The  Import  Duty  will  hereafter  be 
one  per  cent,  ad  valorem :  excepting,  on  the 
commodities  named  in  the  new  Tariff. 
Note,  this  Tariff  comprises  chiefly,  such 
.articles,  as  not  being  of  general  com- 
merce, their  value  cannot  be  readily 
ascertained;  also 

Cor  fee  and  Sugar  of  Foreign  growth; 
the  former  of  which  will  pay  3  scudis  per 
cantar,  the  latter  1}  scudis  per  catitar, 
unless  coming  from  Great  Britain,  or  from 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  in  British  bot- 
toms. British  Plantation  Rum  will  here* 
after  nay  on  import  5  scudis  per  puncheon, 
but  the  Import  Excise  is  now  abolished* 

The  Export  Duty  heretofore  levied  is 
now  abolished  in  toto:  and  vessels  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  deliver  manifests 
outwards. 

Merchant  vessels  are  permitted  to  put 
into  the  quarantine  port,  and  to  remain 
there  48  hours,  without  being  subject  to 
any  charge,  save  one  tart  per  ton,  for 
anchorage  dues. 

Malta,  Jan.  16,  1810. 

'  There  is  none  but  Sicilian  oil  in  the 
place,  which  is  greedily  taken  at  I7|  te 
17f  per  cafiso,  equal  to  ,£76  16s.  per  ton 
on  board.  From  the  Ionian  islands  our 
advices  anticipate  a  very  bare  crop,  in 
Corfu.  Refined  Sugar  is  in  much  re- 
quest. The  market  is  very  bare  of  Coffee: 
and  the  value  of  good  ordinary  is  about 
170s.  per  cwt.  Black  Pepper  is  in  de- 
mand at  9d. f 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  3-15,  1819. 
'  For  some  weeks  past  there  has  scarcely 
been  any  enquiry  for  Goods.  Bad  wea- 
ther, bad  roads,  and  high  rate  of  carriage 
of  goods  into  the  interior,  have  cheeked 
purchases.  The  weather  continues  still 
in  the  sane  mild  state,  without  frost; 
and  no  snow  on  the  ground :  and  until 
it  changes,  there  is  Tittle  probability  of 
much  demand  arising  for  any  of  the 
lange  stocks  of  Imports  which  are  in  the 
market,  unsold.  Indeed  the  state  of  our 
Import  trade  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is; 
there  is  no  demand  for  any  article 
although  there  is  an  abundant  supply. 


The  only  change  we  expect  in  our  t; 
this  year  is,  that  the  Silver  Ruble  will  be 
reduced  to  3$  Paper  Rubles,  or  perhaps 
to  3,70  copeeks. — The  Loan  has 
closed  with  somewhat  more  than  63  mil- 
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lions  of  Rubles  (Bank-notes)  subscribed ; 
the  import  of  silver  will  of  course  cease; 
as  on  late  importations  there  has  been 
considerable  loss;  and  for  silver  now  de- 
livered in,  government  will  only  give 
notes  due  next  November.  Exchange 
llfcl 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 
Lloydf*  Coffee -Home ,  February. 

The   politics    of  the  day  have  un- 
doubtedly, at  this  momenta  considerable 
influence  on  the  commercial  world.    It 
is  the  object  of  some  politicians  to  de- 
press the  Bank,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  the  accommodation  the   Bank  has 
afforded  to  ministers :  it  must  be  granted 
also,  that  the*  Bank  has  acquired  great 
wealth  within  the  last  yeare,  and  when 
was  wealth  acquired  without  jexciting  a 
grudge?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  motion  in 
parliament  for  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Bank  has  been  met  by  the  Directors 
with  a  readiness  of  communication  that 
confirms  the  general  confidence.  None 
ever  doubted  whether  all  were  fair  and 
solvent ;  but  to  meet  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  theBank  readily  submits  to  exami- 
nation, and  cross-examination ;  there  is 
another  possibility  also  which  the  Bank 
lias  the  prudence  to  foresee  and  to  meet, 
that  of  be'iDg  ordered  to  resume  cash 
payments. 

With  this  in  contemplation,  the  Bank 
is  certainly  narrowing  its  issues ;  they 
have  been  as  high  as  thirty-two  millions; 
they  have  been  gradually    diminished 
to  below  twenty-eight    millions ;  it   is 
probable  they  are,  at  this  moment,  lower; 
and  report  states  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
millions  as  a  mark  at  which  they  are  likely 
to  stand  for  some  time— the  inference  is 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation 
may  be,  the  less  danger,  certainly,  exists 
of  the  possibility  of  a  run  on  the  trea- 
sury ;  in  the  second  place,  the  induce- 
ment for  dealers  in  bullion,  &c.  to  import 
gold,  or  to  keen  at  home  gold  imported, 
or  to  bring  to  sale  gold  in  their  possession, 
increases  with  the  decrease  of  Bank-notes, 
for  these  dealers  must  pay  their  debts 
with  something :  with  Bank-notes,  if  they 
be  cheapest,  but,  if  not  with  Bank-notes, 
then  with  coin ;  for  gold  in  its  raw  state, 
as  gold  dust  or  as  ingots,  pays  nobody, 
but  when  coined,  it  passes  through  the 
Bank,  as  the  regular  channel  into  public 
circulation.    During  this  struggle  of  the 
Bank- to  obtain  gold,  and   to    provide 
against  the  worst,  the  discounts  done  by 


speech  is  more  bluntly  expressed  "they 
do  nothing :  "  the  best  paper  of  the  best 
houses  has  recently  been  looked  rather 
shy  at;  this  obliges  the  merchants  to 
sell,  and  those  who  are  able  to  lay-down 
the  ready,  have  very  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  business  to  advantage 
at  this  moment ;  this  obliges  also  those 
who  had  placed  their  cash  in  the  funds  or 
whoiiad  ventured  on  speculations  in  that 
lottery,  to  sell,  at  whatever  rate ;  and 
hence,    there   being  more  sellers  than 
buyers,  and   more  urgent   sellers  than 
buyers,  the  Stocks  have  declined,  and 
a     progress    marks    their    declination, 
nor  must  we  here  lose  sight  of  the  effects 
attributed  to  the  great  loans  negociated 
by  Foreign  governments,  try  inglusseshave 
attended  them  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
add  to  these' circumstances,  the  winding- 
up  of  the  English  loan,  of  which  the  last 
instalment  was  paid  yesterday,  the  Bank 
having  declined  to  hold  it  any  longer ;  all 
these  causes,  operating  together,  have 
tried  the  strength  of  many  purses.  Asusual, 
some  of  the  strong  have  proved  weak, 
while  some  of  the  weak  have  proved 
themselves  strong. 

The  learned  even  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  actual  state  of  things  ;  the 
English  loan  is  paid;  and  therefore  will  no 
longer  burthen  the  market ;  the  Foreign 
loans  are  getting  into  more  regular  chan- 
nels,and  therefore  will  press  more  lightly: 
the  examination  of  the  Bank  affair 3  will 
soon  be  over,  and  therefore  the  usual 
accommodations  may  be  expected, 
though,  in  our  opinion,  cautiously.  The 
merchants  are  looking  forwards  to  the 
Spring  trade,  and  symptoms  already 
appear  of  those  preparations,  which  a 
few  weeks  more  will  undoubtedly  realixe. 
It  may  be  added  that  those  houses  which 
have  been  shaken,  being  now  marked, 
those  which  have  stood  will  be, thought 
more  respectable  :  in  fact,  we  have  reason 
to  infer,  that  a  pretty  strict  investigation 
of  the  accounts  of  every  house  connected 
with  the  Great  House  has  taken  place, 
and  this  under  circumstances  somewhat 
presaging  further  failures. 

We  now  proceed,  according  to  our  cus- 
tom, to  specify  some  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  mercantile  dealings'. 

Standard  Silver  is  marked  at  6s.  7d. 
per  oz.    Gold  is  not  marked. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  whether  the 
price  at  which  an  article  is  raised  and 
brought  to  market  is  a  necessary  price: 
and  yet  it  may  happen,from  extraordinary 
pressure  of  a  moment,  that  a  price,  less 


raying,  in  other  words,  what  in  common 


the  Bank  are  extremely  select,  which  is.  than  that  necessary  price  should  be  ac- 


cepted. 
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Cotton  has  lately  been  sold  at  very 
reducednrices  A  sale  Is  announced  at  the 
India-House,  and  what  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, two  other  public  sales  are 
marked  for  the  same  day  ;  we  presume 
that  speculation  will  not  fail  of  shewing 
itself  on  these  occasions :  the  article  is 
safe;  and  though  the  demand  be  languid, 
at  this  moment,  it  certainly  will  find  its 
level  in  a  reasonable  time ;  the  finer  kinds 
keep  up  their  price.  A  considerable  sup- 
ply has  lately  arrived  from  theEastlndies 
direct,  by  the  private  trade.  A  propot  of 
the  East  Indies,  we  have  seen  letters  from 
thence,  which  state,  that  the  supply  of 
European  goods  brought  by  the  private 
trade  chiefly,  had  been  so  great,  that 
many  sorts  were  disposed  of  at  an  absolute 
loss  (reckoning  invoice  cost,  and  freight) 
of  50  per  cent. — that  others  were  selling 
at  30  per  cent,  loss — and  the  sales  were 
pressed  on  those  terms ;  others  in  other 
proportions :  a  few  articles,  as  Wines 
and  other  comforts  for  the  table,  with  cer- 
tain articles  of  dress,  chintzes  of  pleasing 
patterns  and  other  personalities  yielded  a 
profit,,  sometimes  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 
Our  readers  will  infer,  that  unless  the  re- 
turn cargo  fetches  a  good  price  inEurope, 
the  adventurers  will  have  small  occasion 
of  triumph.  Whether  the  spirit  of  rival* 
ship  connected  with  this  trade  has  as  yet 
reached  its  acme  is  more  than  we  can  pre- 
tend to  give  a  determinate  opinion  on. 

The  buyers  of  Sugars  are  rather  on  the 
look-out  to  see  what  favourable  business 
they  may  hit  on,  than  actually  forward  to 
purchase  ;  this  preserves  an  appearance 
of  a  hopeful  market,  but,  at  present,  only 
the  finer  sorts  are  thought  worthy  of 
much  notice ;  the  low  browns  and  inferior 
are  pressed  forward  by  the  holders, 
which  is  evidence  sufficient  that  the  num- 
ber of  sellers  exceeds  that  of  buyers. 
The  deliveries  from  the  Warehouses  con- 
tinue to  be  considerable,  and  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  destined  to  home 
consumption. 

The  Refined  market  feels  exceedingly 
the  necessity  of  sale,  in  order  to  meet 
coming  acceptances ;  goods  are  offered 
at  a  very  low  rate  for  prompt  payment, 
but  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  cause 
of  the  depression  felt  on  the  market; 
whence  we  infer,  that  as  soon  as  that  is 
removed  the  article  will  rise ;  indeed,  the 
expectation  of  this  is  general,  and  those 
who  can  lay  down  the  purchase  money 
need  be  at'no  loss  for  as  man}  transfers 
of  goods  as  they  please. 

Coffee  has  experienced  but  little  spirit 
lately,  and  during  the  last  few  days  those 
who  could  hold  nave  continued  to  hold 


back  forwhat  they  hope  may  prove  better 
days  while  those  who  could  not  hold 
offered  their  commodity  on  very  mode- 
rate terms;  indeed  these  were  so  low  that 
there  were  not  wanting  a  few  to  embrace 
them,  but  unless  the  temptation  was 
continued  in  its  full  force,  consent  was 
withheld  ;  in  short,  the  whole  has  been 
heavy,  and  heavy  it  continues. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  much  the  same 
is  the  state  of  things  on  the  continent ; 
the  jnarketisdull,  consequently,  there  is 
no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
shade  thatovercasts  the  London  Market; 
the  continentaj  holders,  however,  will  not 
listen  to  abatement  of  prices,  but  keep 
up  their  spirits  ;  and  this  countenances 
the  persuasion  that  the  affair  is  only  tem- 
porary ;  whether  they  may  feel  the  same 
pressure  from  the  same  cause  as  ourselves 
or  whether  the  season  may  be  the  leading 
cause,  may  admit  of  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides, * 

The  import  of  foreign  Corn  has  been 
so  abundant,  that  the  ports  are  now  shut 
against  Foreign  Wheat ;  but  they  conti- 
nue  open  to  otherjdescriptions  of  grain, 
as  yet :  from  British  America  Grain  of  all 
kinds  is  admissible. 

Rice  has  lately  found  a  favourable  ac- 
ceptance; the  sale  at  the  India  House, 
last  week,  consisted  of  6,000  bags;  and 
not  only  was  the  whole  cleared  off,  but 
the  prices  were  higher  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

Silk  appears  to  be  a  rising  article ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  East  India  produc- 
tion will  increase  in  value ;  'There  is  a 
sale  new  depending,  in  which  this  opinion 
will  be  put  to  the  test. 

Indigo,  as  a  material  for  dyeing,  main- 
tains its  price ;  perhaps,  we  ought  rather 
to  state  it  as  being  on  the  advance,  be- 
cause the  supply  is  not  so  much  as  expec- 
tation relied  on. 


Bankrupts  in  the  order  qf  their  dates;  with 
their  Attendee, 

bankrupts,  Jan.  26. 

(Continued  from  p.  74J 

Aubert  N.  B.  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  insu- 
rance broker.  Sole.  Reardonand  Davia' 
Corbet  court 

Salter  C.  Jun.  Portsea,  baker.  Sola.  Sweet 
and  Co.  Basinghall  street 

Taylor  W.  Jun.  Liverpool,  merchant.  S^s. 
Hurdand  Co.  King's  bench  walk*,  Tempi » 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  Fob.  90, 1819. 


£.s. 
American  pot-ash,per  cwt  0    0 

Ditto        pearl 2  11 

Barilla 1  12 

Bra»dy,Cogmac^)ond,gal.  0    5 
Camphire,  refined .  •  • .  lb.  0    4 

Ditto  unrefined* •  cwt.  10  10 
Cochineal,  fine  bUck,  lb.   1    7 

Ditto,  East  India  ....  0    5 
Coffee,  fine  bond .  •  •  .cwt.  7    2 

Ditto  ordinary 5  17 

Cotton  Wool,  Sorinamjb.  0    1 

Ditto  Jamaica. .  0    1 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..0    1 

Ditto  East-India    0    0 

CurrantSyZant . . .  .cwt. .    5    0 

Elephants' Teeth  ......31    0 

— — —  Scrivelloea    80    0 
Flax,  Riga ton  86    0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..  88  0 
Galls, Turkey....  cwt**  9  0 
Genera,  Roll.  bond.  gal.    0    3 

Ditto,  English 9    6 

Gam  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt  9  10 
Hemp,  Riga ton  46    0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ....  41  10 
Indigo  Caraccas  •  •  lb.      0  10 

Ditto  East  India  ....  0  7 
Iron  Briish  bars  •  •  ton.    13    0 

DittotSwedish  c.c.n.D.  21    0 

Ditto  Swed*  2nd  sort  16  0 
Lead  in  pigs fod  0    0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0 

Ditto  white ton    0    0 

Logwood ton  8  10 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  5  15 

Mahogany ft.    0    1 

Oil,  Lucca*.  24  gal.  jar   17    0 

Ditto  Florence,  I  chest  2  10 

Ditto  whale 32    0 

Ditto  spermaceti  ••  ton  85  0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  <•  cwt.  0  11 
Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt.  0  0 
Rice,  Carolina  bond  •  •  •  •  2  5 
Rnm,  Jamaica  bond  gal.  0  9 
-  Ditto  Leeward  Island*  *0  3 
Saltpetre,  East  India,  cwt.  1  15 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  19 
Silk,.-*  raw,*..  Ditto*..  1  16 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  ..0    0 

Ditto —,  yellow  3    8 

Tar,  Stockholm... .bar.    1    0 

Tin  in  blorks .cwt.     4  12 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0 

Ditto  Virginia    0    0 

Wax,  Guinea*  •*..<  cwt.   9    0 
Whale>fina  (GreenI)  ton  100    0 

Wine: 
Red  Port,  bond  pipe  ••  30    0 

Ditto  Lisbon *  38    0 

Ditto  Madeira  •••»-•••  60    0 

Ditto  Mountain 28    0 
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PROSPECTIVE  AND  RETROSPECTIVE. 


CLIMBING  BOYS. 


REPORT 

Frtmtbe 

BOARD    OF   WORKS 

And 

ARCHITECTS, 

On  the  Um  of 

CLIMBING   BOYS. 

[Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  February  1,  1819.] 

The  duties  of  Humanity  are  always 
interesting  to  the  benevolent  mind. 
When  they,  can  be  perfectly  dis- 
charged, nothing  is  more  satisfactory  ; 
and  even,  when  from  adverse  circum- 
stance*, they  can  be  but  imperfectly 
discharged,  the  very  attempt  has  its 
pleasure,  though  the  disappointment 
may  be  painful.  The  advantages  of 
society  are  too  numerous  and  too 
striking  to  need  illustration  here,  but 
they  are  not  obtained  without  accom- 
panying disadvantages.  The  various 
ranks  of  life,  which  ever  were,  and  ever 
mast  be,  a  natural  consequence  of  so- 
ciety, imply,  that  while  some  are  above 
the  level  of  the  generality,  others  will 
be  beneath  it :  while  some  are  exalted, 
others  will  be  really  and  sometimes 
notoriously  and  conspicuously  depress- 

Vol.  ix.  No.  55. 


ed  below  that  medium  state,  at  which, 
perhaps,  the  maximum  of  the  comfort 
of  human  life  is  most  generally  found. 
Great  cities  are,  universally,  instances 
of  this  diversity  of  station ;  they  com- 
prize the  extremes  of  character ,  and 
occupation.  From  this  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  Empire  is  not  exempt. 
While  it  gives  employment  to  industry . 
in  a  thousand  forms,  found  no  where 
else,  and  furnishes  means  of  livelihood 
to  thousands  of  individuals  in  ways 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  unknown  to 
the  public  at  large,  it  draws  into  its 
vortex  characters  of  every  description ; 
and  assigns  them  to  labours  which 
have  no  place  in  less  populous  towns ; 
and  to  which,  indeed,  few,  if  any  of  the 
cities  on  the  continent  can  furnish  the 
parallel.  Among  these,  some  are  en- 
gaged in  by  men,  in  the  fulness  of' 
years  and  strength ;  use  renders  them — 
dangerous  and  even  distressing  as  they 
appear  to  the  considerate, — use  ren- 
ders them  more  than  tolerable  to  those 
who  follow  them  ;  these  are  not  so 
eminently  objects  of  pity,  as  youths 
and  boys  whose  hard  lot  it  is  to 
follow  businesses  which  combine  with 
general  .  hardships,  many  inevitably 
their  own.  These  have  no  choice; 
they  have  no  control  over  themselves  ; 
they  are  not  their  own  property ;  and 
therefore  on  these  the  eye  of  conpas 
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sion  rests,  with  the  closest  attachment, 
with  the  most  assiduous,  and  enforced 
observation. 

The  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
condition  of  the  climbing    boys,    by 
whom  our  chimneys  are  swept,  was 
strongly  excited    by    the    benevolent 
Jonas  Hanway,  many  years  ago.     The 
facts  he  then  adduced,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  considerate ;  but  the 
evil  has  increased  with  the  increase  of 
the    metropolis,    to     an    incalculable 
extent,  since  his  days.     However,  the 
subject  was  not  lost  sight  of;    and 
from  time  to  time,  the  condition  of 
these  climbing  boys  has  been  pressed 
on  the  notice  of  the  community.     For 
this   express  purpose    a  society  was 
formed  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ; 
to  which  a  reference  may  be  seen  in  our 
sixth  volume,  O.  S.  p.  283  :  where  the 
reader  will  find  sentiments  not  foreign 
from  those  now  submitted  ;   together 
with  the    resolutions  of    the  Master 
Chimney  Sweepers  at  Sheffield,  a  town 
in  which  abundance  of  coal  is  con- 
sumed.   They  deserve  general  circula- 
tion.   The  society's  proceedings  came 
before  us  again,  in  our  seventh  volume, 
p.  1315. 

At  length,  the  matter  obtained  the  in* 
terference  of  Government,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  legislative  authority.  Sta- 
tutes were  passed,  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  boys,  increasing  the 
responsibility  of  the  masters,  bringing 
them  forward  to  public  view,  and 
binding  them  to  certain  rules  for  their 
own  government,  and  that  of  the  strip- 
lings confided  to  their  care.  These 
enactments  manifest  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature  ;  and  though  they  may 
be  sometimes  evaded,  yet,  on  the 
whole  they  have  proved  beneficial. 

But,  the  source  of  the  evil  still  re- 
mained ;  and  the  object  at  present 
pursued  is,  the  entire  dispensing  with 
this  class  of  labourers  It  is  beside 
our  purpose  to  enquire  particularly, 
whence  comes  the  supply  of  these  un- 
fortunate children  ?  in  general  they  are 
orphans,  cast  on  a  friendless  world ; 
and  of  whom  it  may  with  too  much 
truth  be  said/ 


"  The  world  is  not  their  friend  ;  nor  the 
world's  law." 


In  a  highly  civilised  state  of  society, 
society  is  the  parent  of  him  who  has 
no  parent;  and  the  law,  acting  by  the 
magistrate,  is  the  guardian  of  him  who 
has    no    natural   guardian.      Never- 
theless, among  the  evils  attendant  on 
great  cities,  this  is  one,  that  the  law 
and  the  magistrate  cannot  penetrate 
into  all  those  obscure   and    intricate 
recesses  of  privacy  and  misery  which 
abound.    The  duty  is    painful ;    the 
office  is  disgusting ;  it  is  equally  thank- 
less ;  and  seldom  is  it   permanently 
successful.     If  for  the  moment  some 
apparent  good  is  produced,  a  change 
of  inmates,  a  new  generation  succeeds, 
and  the  evil  resumes  its  course  with  ag- 
gravated vehemence.    This,  we  say,  is 
a  grievance  common  to  great  cities : 
but,  the  particular  evil  now  under  con- 
sideration, is  more  prevalent  in  the 
British  Metropolis,  than  in  any  other ; 
and  more  than  it  was  in  former  ages. 
This  is  owing  to  the  immense  consump- 
tion of  pit-coal ; — to  the  vast  manu- 
factories carried  on  in  this  seat  of  com- 
merce ;  and  to  ths  extremely  inconve- 
nient constructions  demanded  by  the 
necessary  care  to  avoid  encroachments 
on  private  property. 

The  smoke  of  pit-coal  is  more 
binding,  more  consolidating,  than  that 
of  wood,  or  that  of  turf,  or  of  peat,  or 
of  any  other  kind  of  fuel.  When  wood 
was  the  usual  fuel  in  London,  the 
chimneys  were  built  large  and  open. 
They  were  easily  swept,  as  they  ad- 
mitted a  man  and  a  ladder,  inside  of 
them:  and  this  operation  was  neces- 
sary, (and  of  course  was  performed,) 
only  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
As  coal  took  the  place  of  wood,  chim- 
neys were  narrowed,  and  contracted. 
Neither  were  the  constructions  of  those 
few  manufactories  which  anciently 
existed  around  London,  so-  intricate  as 
at  present.  Public  prejudice  was  then 
against  the  use  of  coal ;  and  though  it 
was  used,  certainly,  yet  the  opposition 
it  had  to  overcome  was  considerable. 

A  writer  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
complaining    of    novelties,    observes, 
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that "  our  forefathers  had  no  chimneys. 
There  was  in  each  dwelling-house  only 
a  place  for  the  fire,  and  the  smoke 
went  out  through  a  hole  in  the  roof; — 
but,  now,  says  he,  there  is  scarcely  a 
gentleman's  house  in  England,  that 
has  not  at  least  one  fire  burning  in  it." 
If  we  recollect  rightly,  the  famous 
stone  kitchen  of  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, though  intended  to  supply  a  pro- 
digious consumption  of  victuals,  has  no 
chimney  in  it  What  was  called  a 
rere-doss  was  then  common ;  and  up, 
and  around  this  conductor  the  smoke 
rolled  in  huge  volumes.  There  is 
extant  in  the  records  of  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Parliaments,  a  motion  made 
by  a  member,  reciting,  "  that  many 
dyers,  brewers,  smiths,  and  other  arti- 
ficers of  London,  had  of  late  taken  to  the 
use  of  pit-coal  for  their  fires,  instead  of 
wood,  which  filled  the  air  with  noxious 
vapours  and  smoke,  very  prejudicial  to 
the  health,  particularly  of  persons 
coming  out  of  the  country ;  and  there- 
fore moved  that  a  law  might  pass  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  such  fuel  (at  le,ast 
during  the  session  of  Parliament)  by 
these  artificers."  It  certainly  was  not  a 
member  for  Newcastle  that  made  this 
motion ;  but  whatever  he  was,  it  may 
justly  be  asked,  what  would  the  worthy 
legislator  say,  could  he  behold  the 
present  state  of  the  smoke  of  the  be- 
clouded metropolis,  London,  and  its 
environs. 

What  would  he  say,  could  he  behold 
the  great  numbers  of  steam-engines  at 
work, — those  notorious  consumers  of 
coal  I  What,  to  the  immense  breweries 
for  exportation,  the  glass-houses,  the 
soap-boilers,  the  tile-kilns,  the  water- 
works, and  lastly,  the  more  modern 
gas-works,  which  with  millions  of 
chimneys*  from  private  houses,  obscure 
the  face  of  day,  and  hide  the  sun  from 
the  city  more  than  the  cloudiness  of  its 
natural  climate.  But,  all  these  are 
instances  of  intricacy :  our  chimneys 
in  private  houses  are  not  only  nar- 
rower than  they  were,  but  they  are 
also,  higher  than  formerly.  The  con-» 
tinual  consumption  of  coal  requires 
freqaeatrepetition  of  the  act  of  cleaning 
the  chimneys.    The  labour  to  clean 


them  is  greater;  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  the  danger  of  fire,  is 
more  urgent.  There  were  no  Insurance 
Companies  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time ; 
but  now,  those  institutions  have  their 
rules ;  and  the  public  find  their  inte- 
rest in  complying  with  them.  The  le- 
gislature has  interfered,  and  the  law 
must  be  obeyed.  In  short,  since  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  since  the  fire  of 
London,  and  since  the  publication  of 
Evelyn's  book  "  Fumifugium  ;w  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  prove  coal- 
smoke  harmless,  the  city  is  become 
quite  another  town  from  what  it  was ; 
and  with  the  change  of  manners,  the 
city  and  the  citizens,  the  houses  and 
their  inhabitants,  have  changed  their 
character. 

That  chimneys  have  not  been  so 
constructed  as  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  climbing  boys,  is  perfectly  clear; 
that  they  cannot  be  so  constructed,  it 
is  too  much  to  say ;  but,  that  of  the 
plans  hitherto  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose none  has  succeeded,  is  well  known. 
Yet,  this  is  the  first  requisite  towards 
diminishing  the  number,  and  ultimately 
suppressing  these  instruments  in  the 
business.  It  is  but  justice  to  our 
Architects,  to  say,  that  they  have  long 
contemplated  this  purpose ;  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Clavering,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  the  construction  and  Build- 
ing of  Chimnies,"  expressed  himself  to 
this  effect, — "  I  must  anticipate  an 
objection  that  may  be  made,  to  the 
difficulty  of  sweeping  the  circular  fun- 
nels, as  it  may  be  urged,  that,  by  their 
roundness  and  smoothness,  the  boys 
can  have  no  hold,  and  will  not  be  able 
to  get  up  them.  I  allow  that  they  will 
not  be  so  easily  swept  in  this  manner  as 
a  square  funnel  :  and  I  sincerely  wish, 
for  the  honour  of  this  nation,  that  the 
sweeping  of  chimneys  by  boys  was 
abolished.  It  is  shocking  to  humanity, 
and  disgraceful  to  a  free  and  civilized 
nation,  to  doom  poor  destitute  orphans 
to  that  slavish  and  cruel  employment. 
Infants  who  have  unhappily  lost  their 
parents,  or  who  are  unnaturally  desert- 
ed by  them,  become  the  children  of  the 
public ;  and  it  is  a  savage  abuse  of 
trust,  to  drive  them  up  these  loathsome 
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funnels,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  use 
of  their  tender  legs." 

"  The  method  I  would  recommend 
for  sweeping  circular  funnels,  is,  to 
have  a  stronground  brush,  made  full 
to  the  size  of  the  funnel,  and  about  two 
feet  in  length,  with  a  staple  at  each 
end,  for  cords  to  be  fastened  to ;  if  this 
is  drawn  up  and  down  the  chimney  by 
a  man  at  tne  top,  and  another  below, 
the  chimney  will  be  swept  clean  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  as  it  is  practised 
in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  I  have  been ;  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  also,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  loose  bunch  of  furze  will  clean  a 
square  funnel  equally  well." 

"  The  ready  way  to  perform  this 
operation  is  to  drop  the  lower  end  of 
the  cord  down  the  chimney,  to  the  man 
below,  with  a  piece  of  lead,  or  a  stone 
fastened  to  it,  and  the  brush  to  be  put 
in  at  the  top ;  and  so  pulling  up  and 
down  by  degrees  all  the  way,  which 
will  perfectly  clean  the  chimney." 

Certainly,  we  have  seen  chimneys 
swept  by  similar  means,  often,  in  the 
country ;  but*  in  town  there  are  hun- 
-  dreds  of  stacks  of  chimneys  which  rise 
very  high  above  the  roof,  and  afford  no 
firm  footing  for  a  ladder ; — these 
cannot  be  swept  in  this  manner.  They 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  operators, 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house,  dangerous  to  passengers  in  the 
streets  ;  and  being  attended  with  so 
many  inconveniences,  they  would  be 
seldom  swept,  and  therefore  their 
danger  by  the  hazard  of  taking  fire,, 
would  be  incalculably  augmented. 

We  must  be  cautious,  that  while  our 
humanity  exerts  itself  in  favour  of 
certain  objects,  it  does  not  expose  a 
greater  number  of  objects  of  another 
description  to  augmented  evils.  We 
must  be  cautious  also,  that  we  do  not 
introduce  evils,  intolerable  in  their 
nature,  and  never  to  be  removed,  in 
-exchange  for  those,  which,  however 
vexatious,  it  may  be  hoped  are  not 
insuperable.  We  do  acknowledge, 
and  we  sympathize  with,  those  which 
attend  the  climbing  boys  ;— such  as, 
their  perpetual  filth,  the  cancer  pecu- 
liar to  the  business,  well  known  among  I 


the  faculty ;  and  above  all  the  considera- 
tion, that  after  they  are  grown  to  yean 
of  maturity,  the  boys  no  longer  are 
useful  as  climbers,  and  the  business  in 
which  they  have  spent  their  days  will 
not  afford  them  an  honest  livelihood. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  spe- 
cial care  to  place  no  impediments  in 
the  way  against  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  as  preventions  of 
that  most  dreadful  calamity,  fire.  A 
calamity  not  injurious  to  property, 
only,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  also 
to  lives.  A  calamity  of  that  insidious 
kind,  that  long  lurks  undiscovered  and 
unsuspected ;  and  when  it  once  begins 
its  ravages,  extends  undistinguishing 
ruin  all  around. 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  since 
the  days  of  Mr;  Clavering,  very  little 
accession  of  skill  has  been  obtained, 
on  the  subject.  The  ideas  suggested 
by  the  professors  to  whose  Reports  the 
present  thoughts  are  introductory, 
differ  little  from  what  that  artist  pub- 
lished. And  indeed,  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  little  assistance  can  be  elicited 
from  the  usual  course  of  studies  pur- 
sued by  Architects.  The  ancients  nave 
left  us  nothing  worth  notice :  ▼itru- 
vius  is  no  better  than  a  blank :  there 
are,  certainly,  chimney-sweepers  at 
Vienna,  at  Paris  (where  they  are  in- 
scribed on  the  back  ramonmr  public) 
but,  in  those  cities  wood  is  the  chief 
fuel;  in  Amsterdam  the  chief  fuel  is 
peat;  so  that  the  devices  of  their  inha- 
bitants, or  artists,  or  police,  are  by  no 
means  applicable  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  city  of  London.  In  Ger- 
many and  further  north,  stoves  are  in 
universal  use ;  and  stoves  are  cleaned 
by  taking  down  the  pipes  which  accom- 
pany them ;  but,  a  visible  fire  is  pro- 
verbially an  Englishman '8  companion; 
and  the  mere  appearance  of  some  kinds 
of  stoves  is  an  absolute  negative  to 
their  adoption. 

The  subject  appears  to  divide  itself 
into  two  distinct  considerations  :  huma- 
nity towards  the  poor  little  sweeps  ! 
a  helpless,  and  much  to  be  pitied  race  ; 
and  such  a  construction  of  chimneys, 
generally  enforced,  as  shall  supersede 
the  labourers,  who  now,  unhappily,  are 
condemned  to  clean  them.     It  might 
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not  be  amiss,  if  some  of  our  philosophical 
lecturers  would  turn  their  attention  to 
the  subject  of  chimneys  :  few  things  in 
domestic  life  are  of  greater  importance ; 
—so  for  as  the  prevention  of  their 
smoking,  or  a  cure  for  th'at  nuisance, 
is  in  question,  they  are  philosophical 
instruments:  their  proportions,  their 
situations,  and  their  other  qualities, 
are  worthy  of  every  investigation. 

And  here,  we  might  refer  with  advan- 
tage, to  those  contrivances  for  the  con- 
sumption of  smoke,  which  would 
remove  great  part  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of, — the  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  use  of  the  climbing 
boys.  Perhaps,  if  Parliament  during 
the  last  few  years,  had  made  a  rule  of 
inserting  in  every  act  for  incorporating 
certain  companies,  a  proviso  that  they 
should  consume  their  own  smoke,  the 
practice  by  this  time  would  have 
become  familiar.  And  though  we  can- 
not expect  to  see  that  practice  carried 
universally  into  our  domestic  economy, 
yet,  the  hint  once  legalized  there  is  no 
saying  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  our 
mechanics  might  have  applied  it  At 
any  rate,  those  insufferably  offensive 
nuisances  which  are  but  too  visible,  at 
certain  times  of  the  day,  to  a  spectator 
who  stands  a  few  minutes  on  Black- 
friars  bridge  would  have  been  abated ; 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis 
would  have  been  relieved  from  those 
volcanic  eruptions  which  now  terrify 
the  valetudinarian,  and  choak  up  the 
lungs  of  infancy,  and  heedlessness. 

The  Reports  presented  as  ordered, 
are  so  clear  that  nothing  need  be  said 
by  us  in  illustration.  The  proportion  of 
chimneys  swept  by  the  machines  now 
is  use,  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader. 
The  time  consumed  in  the  operation, 
with  the  number  of  persons  employed 
shout  it,  and  the  expences  incurred, 
with  a  comparison  of  the  same  when 
climbing  boys  were  employed,  are  not 
given. 

We  speak  rather  feelingly  on  these 
particulars,  because,  it  seems,  that  of 
the  attempts  to  sweep  the  panoramic 
chimneys  by  machines,  some  did  the 
taiiiess  so  imperfectly,  that  they  may 
he  said  to  have  failed :  others  suc- 
ceeded better ;   but  not  completely  : 


and  a  climbing  boy  was  necessary  after 
all.  Some  were  two  hours  in  accom- 
plishing nothing ;  where  less  than  one 
hour  used  to  be  time  sufficient.  But, 
there  can  be  no  question  on  the  future 
improvements  which  these  instruments 
will  receive,  under  the  fostering  pro- 
tection of  the  public.  We  wish  they 
may ;  and  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  in 
the  fact  We  advise  the  friends  to  the 
cause  to  persevere ;  it  is  the  cause  of 
humanity ;  but,  let  them  look  well 
around  them ;  and  carefully  guard 
against  that  mistaken  humanity, 
which  while  it  attempts  to  correct  one 
evil,  gives  occasion  to  the  introduction 
of  many. 

Shall  we  be  pardoned  for  repeating 
a  story  told  by  the  facetious  Dr.  Moore, 
on  this  subject  ? — A  projector  who 
thought  that  all  was  made  for  man, 
and  therefore  man  had  a  rieht  to  direct 
the  services  of  all  at  his  pleasure,  pro- 
posed that  instead  of  the  ball  and  rope 
let  down  from  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
a  goose,  as  being  rather  a  heavy  bird, 
should  be  substituted,  and  being  as 
might  be  supposed,  somewhat  reluctant 
to  entering  a  house  by  the  opening  at 
the  chimney  top,  no  doubt,  she  would 
ply  her  wings  with  great  energy  ;  and 
effectually  sweep  the  chimney  in  hei 
descent.  A  lady  who  heard  the  pro- 
posal, pitied  the  poor  bird  so  cruelly 
employed  I  O,  madam,  said  the  author 
of  the  scheme,  if  you  think  it  cruel  on 
the  poor  goose,  we  will  set  her  aside,— 
a  couple  of  ducks  will  do." 

REPORT 
OF  THE  SURVEYOR  GENERAL 

OF  THE  ' 

BOARD  OF  WORKS, 
Of  the  Experiments  made  for  the  Purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  Practicability  of  su- 
perseding the  Necessity  of  employing 

CLIMBING    BOYS 
In  the  Sweeping'  Chimnies,  by  Means  of 
the  Employment  of  Machinery,  made 
to  the  Home  of  Common/,  Feb.  1, 1819. 

Office  of  Works,  15  Jan.  1819. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the 
14th  of  March  last,  directing  me,  by 
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command  of  Lord  Sidmouth, "  to  ascer- 
tain by  experiment,  bow  far  it  is  safe 
and  practicable  to  supersede  tbe  prac- 
tice of  climbing  boys  in  sweeping; 
chimnie8,  by  the  use  of  machinery ;" 
and  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  for  his 
Lordship's  information,  that  upon  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  I  proceeded, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to 
secure,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial  of  all  the  different 
machines  that  had  been  collected,  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  chimnies  with- 
out the  aid  of  climbing  boys. 

From  the  many  difficulties  I  had  to 
encounter  at  the  commencement  of  this 
undertaking,  I  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  commands  I  bad  received,  to 
appoint  Mr.  Davis,  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent clerk  in  this  office,  to  superintend 
personally  the  progress  of  each  separate 
experiment,  and  to  give  such  directions 
and  assistance,  in  the  use  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines,  as  circumstances  and 
situation  might  require. 

It  will  not,  I  conceive,  be  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  all  the  numerous  trials  made 
by  Mr.  Davis,  to  sweep  chimnies  with- 
out the  aid  of  climbing  boys;  and  I 
shall  therefore  only  submit,  for  his 
Lordship's  information,  the  following 
list  of  experiments,  where  machinery 
has  succeeded  in  effectually  cleaning 
such  chimnies,  as  presented  particular 
difficulties  in  sweeping,  from  the  size, 
situations,  and  peculiar  construction  of 
the  flues. 

Swept  by  Swept  by 

tbe        tbe  Kail   Total. 
Midline,  and  Brash. 

At  Kensington  Palace.  % .  5  2  7 

—the  Qneen'a  Palace  . .  .4$  34  77 

—Windsor  Castle £0  —  SO 

—the  Royal  Hint    5  5  10 

— the  Speaker's  bonse. . .  4—4 

— Mr.  Haikifson'a  bouse  IS  4  17 

—Mr.  Nash's  bonse   . . .  ]  2  S 

—Lord  Liverpool's «... .  0  2  11 
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This  statement  contains,  I  believe, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  specimens, 


of  nearly  every  difficult  description  of 
chimney  that  can  be  met  with  in  the 
generality  of  either  old  or  newly-con- 
structed buildings,  and  will  afford,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  sufficient  evidence, 
that  even  at  present  by  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  chimnies  throughout 
the  country,  can  be  effectually  swept 
by  machinery  without  the  aid  of  climb- 
ing boys.    There  were,  however,  many 
chimnies  that,  from  their  very  confined 
and  horizontal  construction,  Mr.  Davis 
could  not  succeed  m  sweeping,  either 
with  a  machine  or  with  the  ball  and 
brush  ;    but  this  difficulty  he   thinks 
might  be  overcome  by  inserting-  iron 
registers  or  doors  in  some  convenient 
part  of  such  flues,  where  machinery 
might  be  used  with  ease  ;  and  if  these 
registers  are  properly  constructed  and 
fixed,  without  either  danger  or  incon- 
venience.   The  best  constructed  regis- 
ters for  this  purpose  that  I  have  seen 
were  exhibited  here  by  Mr.  Thomas 
White,  of  Air-street,  Piccadilly,  and  by 
Mr.  William  Fetham,  of  Ludgate-hill. 
And  the  danger  to  which  climbing  boys 
are  so  constantly  exposed  when  em- 
ployed in  sweeping  narrow  and  intricate 
flues,  would,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  great 
measure  be  obviated,  were  such  iron 
registers  or  doors  directed  to  be  made 
at  proper  and  convenient  distances  in 
every  flue  of  this  construction.     The 
machinery  that  principally  succeeded 
in  the  above  experiments,  was  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Smart,  and  has  proved 
far  superior  in  utility  to  any  that  have 
been  submitted  for  trial  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.    This  machine  is  simple 
in  its  construction,  easily  worked,  can 
be  repaired,  when  out  of  order,  with 
little  trouble  or  expense,  and  may  be 
carried  by  a  single  person  from  place 
to  place  without  any  difficulty.   During 
the  progress  of  these  experiments,  I 
have  had  every  possible  assistance  and 
advice,  that  the  abilities  and  experience 
of  Mr,  Browne,  the  Assistant  Surveyor 
Genera],  and  of  Messrs.  Nash,  Sonne, 
and  Smirke,  the  architects  attached  to 
this  department,  could  afford  me  upon 
this  very  interesting  subject;  and  nxm 
the  information  I  have  obtained  fiom 
these  gentlemen,  as  well  a*  from  the 
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observations  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make  in  attending  to  several  of  the 
trials  made  with  the  different  machines, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  it  to  his  Lordship, 
as  my  most  decided  opinion,  that  the 
total  abolition  of  climbing  boys  in  the 
sweeping  of  chimnies, 'is  at  present  im- 
practicable, and  could  not  be  attempted 
without  incurring  much  risk  of  danger 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  metropolis. 
1  shall  beg  leave  to  annex,  for  Lord 
Sidmouth's  further  information,  copies 
of  three  tatters,  which  I  have  received 
from  the  attached  architects,  upon  the 
subject  of  superseding  the  use  of  climb- 
ing boys  in  sweeping  chimnies:  toge- 
ther with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Davis's  report 
to  me,  upon  the  several  experiments  he 
has  made,  to  promote  this  very  de- 
sirable object. 

And  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  C.  STEPHENSON. 


Dover-street,  December  3Ut,  1819. 

Sir, 

Having  attended  to  several  expe- 
riments made  to  sweep  chimnies  of 
intricate  construction  by  machines, 
without  the  use  of  climbing  boys,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  though  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, and  perhaps  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  single  machine  which  will  clean 
every  chimney,  yet,  by  the  use  of 
various  machines,  almost  any  chimney 
maybe  swept  clean;  and  that  expe- 
rience would,  in  a  short  time,  render 
the  operation  quite  easy :  but  I  do  not 
think  the  use  of  climbing  boys  can  be, 
wholly  dispensed  with,  the  pargetting 
or  plastering  of  flues  will  require  re- 
pairing ;  new  buildings  will  require  the 
mortar  and  knobs  of  bricks  which  stick 
to  the  plastering  cleared  away,  which 
1  think  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
means  than  boys.  I  beg  also  to  ob- 
serve, that  till  the  use  of  machinery 
shall  by  experience  be  made  easy,  and 
the  adopting  of  the  most  efficacious 
form  of  the  different  machines  shall  be 


ascertained,  much  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  plastering  or  pargetting  of  the 
flues,  which  will  require  climbing  boys 
to  repair.  I  should  advise  also,  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  Building  Act, 
that  all  chimney  funnels  hereafter  to 
be  built,  or  old  chimnies  when  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  should  have  the  flues 
made  circular  in  form ;  there  would  be 
then  little  difficulty  in  cleaning  them 
with  any  machine ;  and  if  tubes,  like 
chimney  pots,  were  worked  upon  the 
walls  as  funnels  for  the  smoke,  they 
would  be  a  great  security  against  fire, 
having  few  joints  and  no  plastering  to 
require  repair. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

(Signed)         JOHN  NASH. 

The  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Office  of  Works. 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Jan.  4, 1819. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting 
climbing  boys,  I  beg  leave  to  state, 
that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  chimnies  now 
constructed  may  be  cleaned  with 
machines ;  but  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  do  away  entirely  the  serviee'of 
climbing  boys. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
(Signed)         JOHNSOANE. 
B.  C.  Stephenson,  Esq. 
&c  &c.  &c. 


Albany,  November  17, 1818. 
Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  desire, 
that  I  should  report  to  you  my  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  how  far  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  supersede  the  practice  of 
climbing  boys,  in  sweeping  chimnies  by 
the  use  of  machinery,  I  beg  leave  to 
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say,  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  an 
opinion  founded  on  much  personal  ob- 
servation on  the  subject ;  but  the  result 
of  the  very  particular  enquiries,  and  of 
the  numerous  experiments  which  you 
have  caused  to  be  made,  prove,  that 
machines,  upon  the  principle  of  Smart's, 
may  be  employed  with  success  in  all 
common  cases ;  but  that  the  ball  and 
brush  let  down  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  chimney-flue  is  the  only  process 
which  has  answered  in  every  instance. 

I  have,  however,  learnt,  from  intelli- 
gent workmen  in  Scotland,  where  it  has 
been  long  employed,  that  much  injury 
is  often  occasioned  by  this  operation  at 
the  turning  of  the  flues,  especially 
where  they  are  separated  only  by  a 
thin  wall ;  and  1  do  not  think  it  would 
be  practicable,  by  any  regulation,  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  chimney- 
flues  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  this 
-  important  objection. 

I  am  therefore,  led  to  believe,  that, 
although  the  use  of  machines  may  be 
very  generally  adopted,  there  is  none 
hitherto  invented  which  is  so  far  free 
from  objection  in  all  cases,  as  to  render 
it  possible  wholly  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  climbing  boys. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  /  ROBERT  SMIRKE. 

Lieut.  Col.  Stephenson. 

Office  of  Works,  Jan.  11,  1819. 

Sir, 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions, 
at  various  times  received  from  you,  on 
the  subject  of  superseding  climbing 
boys  by  the  use  of  machines,  I  hereby 
enclose  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  in  consequence,  with  some  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  naturally 
presenting  themselves  in  the  detail. 

It  appears,  that  the  whole  of  the  flues 
At  present  in  use,  may  be  comprised  in 
four  classes;  the  first  and  most  nume- 
rous are  those  which  are  carried  up  in 


a  perpendicular  stack,  the  only  bend 
in  these  flues  being  just  sufficient  to 
clear  the  opening  of  the  flue  above. 
The  second,  far  less  numerous,  are 
those  in  which  the  fire-place  is  in  a 
wall  not  continued  higher  than  the 
next  floor,  and  turning  off  with  one 
bend  (making  two  angles  in  the  eleva- 
vation)  to  a  partition  wall,  in  which  the 
shaft  i*  continued  to  the  top.  The 
third,  still  less  numerous,  are  those  in 
which  the  shaft  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  fire-place,  having  at  least  one  angle 
on  the  plan,  and  which  of  necessity 
forms  two  bends  in  the  elevation.  The 
fourth  class,  which  forms  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  already 
constructed,  are  those  having  more 
than  one  angle  on  the  plan,  and  being, 
for  a  part  of  the  length,  entirely  hori- 
zontal. 

For  the  first  class,  the  machines 
already  in  use  are  quite  efficient;  they 
are  also  competent  to  sweep  part  of 
the  second  class ;  for  the  remainder  of 
the  second  class,  the  ball  and  brush  is 
perfectly  efficient,  unless  any  error  in 
the  construction  has  given  the  only 
bend  in  them  a  dip  the  contrary  way. 
In  the  third  class,  where  the  ascent  is 
at  all  preserved,  the  ball  and  brush 
still  acts  effectually ;  as  it  will  also  do 
in  the  fourth  class,  where  there  are  no 
parts  entirely  level.  The  remainder  of 
the  fourth  class  comprehends  those 
flues,  which  have  several  bends,  and 
are  frequently  horizontal;  and  in  these 
cases  it  is  alike  necessary  to  let  in  re- 
gisters or  doors,  whether  they  are  swept 
by  boys  or  machines,  there  being  no 
other  security  for  the  safety  of  the 
boys  than  this  measure ;  which,  when 
done,  actually  presents  the  means  of 
of  sweeping  by  a  common  machine. 

As  far  as  my  experience  has  led  me, 
I  consider  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  nearly  as  under ;  out  of 
1,000  flues,  910  of  the  first  class,  50 
of  the  second,  30  of  the  third,  and  10 
of  the  fourth. 

For  the  first  and  second  classes,  the 
machinery  has  been  proved,  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,  the  Queen's  Palace, 
the  Mint,  the  Sneaker's  House,  Lord 
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Liverpool's,  Mr.  Huskisson's,  Mr. 
Nash's,  and  at  the  Office  of  Works; 
hot  a  case  has  occured  at  the  Queen's 
Palace,  where  a  flue  of  the  second  class 
could  not  be  swept  by  the  ball  and 
brush,  and  upon  examining  the  external 
part  of  the  chimney,  by  going  between 
the  timbers  of  the  deling  and  lead  flat 
above,  that  part  of  the  flue  was  out  of  a 
level,  the  end  nearest  the  shaft  being 
lower  than  that  next  the  fire-place. 

I  have  not  seen  a  machine  that  will 
sweep  many  flues  of  the  third  and 
fourth  classes;  but  have  succeeded 
with  the  ball  and  brush  at  the  several 
palaces  and  places  above  enumerated  ; 
and  in  the  last  week  a  chimney  was 
swept  at  the  Tower  with  the  ball  and 
brash  in  half  an  hour,  which  a  boy 
was  five  hours  sweeping  a  short  time 
since,  and  in  which,  I  am  informed,  a 
boy  was  once  confined  twenty-eight 
hours. 

The  necessity  of  putting;   doors  in 
the  remainder  of  those  classes,    has 
been  proved  at  the  Speaker's  house, 
where,    for  want  of  them,    they  are 
obliged  to  cut  tiles  or  take  down  part  of 
the  stone-work  every  time  the  servants 
hall  chimney  is  swept  by  a  boy;  as  well 
as  at  Somerset  Place,  where  they  have 
put  floors  in  consequence  of  accidents 
occurring.      Much  has  been  stated  by 
the  parties  interested,  about  the  injury 
done  to  the  pargetting  by  the  use  of 
the  machinery  and  the  ball  and  brush ; 
but  so  far  as  the  closest  observation  has 
enabled  me  to  form  an  opinion,  this  is 
entirely  without  foundation ;  for  in  the 
use  of  the  common  machine  less  com- 
pression is  required  than  is  exerted  by 
the  boys  to  sustain  their'own  weight; 
and  with  the  ball  and  brush,  unless 
there  is  a  level,  and  the  ball  is  wanton- 
ly thrown  down  instead  of  being  lower- 
ed carefully,  there  can  be  no  injury 
done.    In  the  course  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, I   have   never    met  with   an 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  climbing  boy  to  repair  the  pargetting 
of  a  chimney ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
coring  of  new.chimnies,  it  requires  only 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
bricklayers  to  avoid  the  necessity  of.it 


It  will  appear,  that  the  result  of  my 
experiments  is,  that  all  the  really-diffi- 
cult flues  to  clean  are  met  with  in  large 
mansions  or  public  offices,  and  that  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  houses 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  The 
doors  introduced  in  the  flues  can  cer- 
tainly be  constructed  to  answer,  by 
their  locality,  all  the  purposes  of  conve- 
nience, safety,  and  cleanliness. 

The  machines  I  have  seen  used  are 
Messrs.  Smart's,  Bean's,  Muroford's, 
Skinners,  Lee's  and  the  Bath*;  and 
these  are  nearly  the  same  in  principle 
and  effect. 

Smart's  being  most  used  in  London, 
possesses  from  that  circumstance,  ad- 
vantages the  others  have  not ;  practice 
being  required  to  give  further  confi- 
dence to  the  men  employed. 

The  ball  for  conducting  the  brush  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  inasmuch 
as  making  it  lighter  and  larger,  is 
found  to  increase  its  utility. 

The  machine  from  Scotland  is  not 
yet  ascertained  to  possess  more  advan- 
tages than  the  others ;  but  that  being 
different  in  principle,  it  may  be  found 
capable  of  improvement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,' 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  GEO.  DAVIS. 

B.  C.  Stephenson,  Esq. 
Surveyor  General,  &e. 


Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  Part  III.  Scandi. 
nana,  Section  the  first  4to.  with 
numerous  plates,,  4to.  £4  14s.  6d. 
large  paper,  £8  8s.  Cadell  and 
Davies,  London,  1819. 

After  a  long  silence,  this  learned 
and  enterprizing  traveller,  with  whose 
previous  volumes  our  readers  are 
well  acquainted/  once  more  appears 

•  See  Lit.  Pax.  O.  8.  Vol.  hi.  843.  xii. 
958.  xtti.  pomm.  Yol.  i.  N.  S,  5S.  239, 500. 
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before  the  public,  with  a  further  portion 
of  his  researches.  The  same  acute 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  characterizes  his 
former  volumes,  will  be  found  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  present ;  and  though 
it  does  not  treat  of  places  and  people 
interesting  from  the  classical  recollec- 
tions they  excite,  yet  it  is  in  no  respect 
deficient  in  that  interest,  which  the 
faithful  delineation  of  human  life  and 
manners,  in  regions  comparatively  un- 
known, never  fails  to  excite. 

Quitting  England  by  way  of  Yar- 
mouth, Dr.  C.  proceeded  first  to  the 
celebrated  island  of  Heligoland,  of 
which  we  have  some  curious  historical 
particulars.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
AUona  and  Hamburgh,  of  which  we 
have  a  pleasing  description.  Of  the 
extensive  commerce  carried  on  at  the 
latter  place,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  counting  houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, whose  establishments  have 
more  the  appearance  of  a  national  bank 
than  that  of  the  private  counter  of  an 
individual.  The  worst  part  of  Ham- 
burgh is  stated  to  consist  in  its  narrow 
streets  and  their  wretched  pavement, 
which  nuisance  however  is  but  little 
regarded,  the  use  of  carriages  being 
almost  universal.  The  houses  are  cha- 
racterized by  remarkable  cleanliness, 
compared  with  which  the  houses  of  our 
metropolis  (at  least  those  of  inferior 
tradesmen)  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure, 
notwithstanding  our  boasted  cleanli- 
ness. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  communicated  one 
article  of  information,  which  will  not  be 
lost  upon  those  travelling  epicures, 
who  wander  about  the  continent  to  gra- 
tify their  palates.  The  luxuries  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  are  no  where  more 
studiously  cultivated,  nor  is  there  any 
place  in  Europe  where  larger  sums  of 
money  are  lavished  to  maintain  them. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  dinners  are 
stated  to  be  provided  in  the  taverns, 
much  neater  and  better  than  in  those 
of  London,  and  at  one  tenth  of  the  price. 

The  manner  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  the  poor,  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment.   The  poor  are  supported  by  vo- 


luntary contributions,  and  by  taxes  on 
public  amusements.  These  contribu- 
tions are  deposited  in  the  town  ball,  in 
five  chests,  respectively  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  five  parishes  of  Ham- 
burgh. Concerning  the  government  of 
Hamburgh,  which  has  often  been  vaunt- 
ed as  the  most  perfect  example  in  the 
world  of  what  a  good  government 
should  be,  Dr.  Clarke  obtained  the 
following  authentic  particulars. 

"  Although  considered  as  being  aristo- 
cratic, it  consists  of  three  estates,  controll- 
ing each  other,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  our  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
These  three  Estates  are  as  follow : 

"  1st  The  Senate,  consisting  of  three 
estates  within  itself:  tht  first  of  which  is 
formed  by  four  burgomasters,  who  are  the 
principal  magistrates  of  this  city  s  the  se- 
cond, by  four  syndics,  who  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  foreign  aflairs;  and  the 
third,  by  twenty-four  senators.  Every 
assembly,  whether  of  the  three  estates,  or 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  first  estate,  has 
the  power  of  electing  its  own  members ; 
that  is,  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  of  the 
burgomasters  or  syndics,  the  survivors 
elect  another  member. 

"2nd.  The  Antients,  or  OberAUen,— 
an  assembly  formed  by  the  Elders  of  each 
parish :  four  of  whom  are  chosen  out  of 
every  parish.  All  laws  proposed  by  the 
senate,  must  be  approved  by  this  assembly. 
In  Hamburgh  there  are  five  parishes. 

"3rd.  The  Burghers  or  Citizens  of 
Hamburgh— answering  to  our  freemen  in 
borough  towns.  They  never  assemble 
but  on  great  occasions;  such  as,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  law,  or  the  imposition 
of  a  new  tax.  Upon  these  emergencies, 
one  hundred  Burghers  are  elected,  out  of 
their  whole  body,  by  the  Burghers  them- 
selves. Every  Lutheran  citizen  also,  who 
is  a  householder,  and  of  course  a  Burgher, 
is  amenable  to  the  city  taxes,  and  has  a 
right  to  vote. 

"In  these  three  Estates  is  vested  the 
whole  legislative  power  of  Hamburgh: 
but  they  have  no  power,  either  severally 
or  collectively,  to  vote  away  a  single  mark 
of  the  public  money:  this  can  only  be 
eflbctad  by  an  appeal  front  the  Govern* 
ment  to  the  Chamber  of  Finance,    fctatf 
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very  difficult  thing,  therefore,  either  to 
iutrosJeotancw  law,  or  to  levy  a  wear  tan ; 
because  the  Elder*,  who  hare  great  influ- 
ence, do  not  easily  admit  the  propriety  of 
making  any  alteration  in  customs  which 
have  been  long  established;  and  no  ap- 
peal can  be  made  to  the  Bnrgkers,  unless 
the  Senate  and  Eiders  be  of  one  mind." 

The  moral  state  of  Hamburgh  at  this 
time  (the  spring  of  1799)  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  police,  indeed,  Dr.  Clarke 
informs  us,  was  "  so  well  regulated, 
that  an  instance  of  murder  had  not  oc- 
curred within  the  memory  of  many  per- 
sons living* ;  and  robberies  had  rarely 
happened.  The  firemen,  who  patrole 
the  streets,  have  a  custom,  which  exists 
also  in  Constantinople,  of  striking  their 
long  staves  against  the  pavement.  The 
watchmen  always  spring  their  rattle 
before   they  call  the  hourf. 

From  Hamburgh,  our  traveller  pro- 
ceeded through  the  duchy  of  Sleswick 
to  Copenhagen,  the  metropolis  of  Den* 
mark,  with  the  description  of  which  we 
need  not  detain  our  readers,  and  thence 
to  Gothenburg,  an  important  sea  port 
belonging  to  Sweden,  containing  a  po- 
pulation of  about  15,000  souls,  most  of 
whom  are  entirely  engaged  in  the  com- 


•'«  There  is  one  remarkable  exception  to 
this.  A  woman  of  Hamburgh,  about  thirty 
yearssvaee,  aa ordered  her  husband :  and  hav- 
ing parked  np  his  body  in  several  parcels, 
she  hired  a  waff  on  to  convey  her,  with  the 
parcels  and  other  luggage,  to  Lubeck.  Near 
bsmenhurg;,  she  contrived,  without  being  per- 
ceived by  the  driver,  to  pnsh  the  parcel*  from 
the  waggon,  so  that  they  fell  into  a  very  deep 
sand  pit,  00  the  road  side.  These  were  soon 
afterwards  found,  and  led  to  her  apprehen- 
sion and  execution ;  as  contrary  winds  pre- 
vented her  departure  by  any  vessel  from  Lu- 


"An  execution  of  a  thief  took  place  in 
Hmmburgky  in  1708-9,  after  he  bad  been  im- 
prisoned seven  yesrs 5  and  this  wss  considered 
a  very  awfnl  occurrence.  But  during  the 
Revolution,  and  the  troubles  of  Hamburgh, 
Crimea  became  much  more  common.** 

t u  Person*  ace  stationed,  all  the  night,  in 
the  windows  of  the  several  towers,  to  give 
notice  in  case  of  fire:  and  they  blow  a  single 
note  on  the  trumpet  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  signify  that  a//  is  well,  and  to  denote  their 
vigilance.  Incase  of  fire,  the  inhabitants 
pat  lights  ib  their  windows,  as  at  Copenhagen 
and  other  Northern  cities.** 


roerce  or  very  flourishing  herring  fishery 
of  this  city.  From  Gothenburgh,  his 
roate  lay  through  Troihaetta,  and 
several  intermediate  towns  to  Stock- 
holm, the  capital  of  Sweden.  Of  the 
canal  of  Troihaetta,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  effect  a  navigation  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Kattegat,  we  have  an 
interesting  account,  for  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Clarke's  vofome. 
Of  the  liberality  of  the  Swedes  to  stran- 
gers, he  experienced  and  has  gratefully 
recorded  many  pleasing  instances. 

The  architecture  of  Stockholm, 
though  imposing  to  the  eye,  is  little 
more  than  lath  and  plaster, "  mere  wood 
and  mortar  tricked  out  to  look  like 
corinthian  pillars  and  stone  wails/'  He 
visited  the  arsenal  and  senate  house, 
which  we  shall  not  stop  to  describe, 
and  has  collected  some  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  assassination  of  Gustavus 
III.  by  Count  Ankarstrom,  which  can- 
not fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

u  To  extenuate  the  enormity  of  this  deed, 
and  to  keep  as  much  aa  possible  from  view 
the  real  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which, 
the  actual  assassin,  Ankarstrom,  was  but 
a  mere  instrument,  the  character  of  their 
victim  has  been  blackened,  and  is  still 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  obloquy.  Yet  im- 
partial men  in  Sweden,  who,  belonging  to 
no  party,  may  be  considered  as  lookers-on, 
will  not  fail  to  discern  in  the  "signs  of 
the  times"  the  developement  of  a  drama 
which  commenced  only  with  the  death- of 
Guttaeus" 

"It  is  said  in  Sweden,  that  the  King, 
well  knew  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  blow  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Ankars- 
trom. And  if  the  opinion  which  the 
Swedes,  notwithstanding  their  natural  re* 
serve,  maintain  before  foreigners  upon  this 
subject  be  founded  in  fact,  some  future 
Skakspeare  may  find,  in  the  mysterious 
circumstances  connected  with  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  a  plot  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Hamlet;  for  which  we  have 
been  already  indebted  to  the  annals  and 
characteristic  manners  of  Northern  nations. 
Yet  to  such  a  pitch  have  party  feelings 
attained,  with  regard  to  this  transaction, 
that  the  "memory  of  Ankarstrom'  h 
sometimes  given  as  a  toast,  even  in  Stock- 
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holm,  and  hailed  with  enthusiasm.*  In 
the  character  of  Anharstrom,  and  in  his 
conduct  after  condemnation,  we  may  dis- 
cern something  of  the  hero:  but  how  re- 
mote from  every  thing  heroic  was  the  act 
and  the  manner  of  the  assassination  of 
Gustavus,  in  whose  death  patriotism  had 
not  the  smallest  share.  Private  pique, 
party  interest,  and  the  most  selfish  views 
of  ambition,  all  conspired  together,  and 
usurped  the  place  of  virtue.  If  the  real 
history  of  the  conspiracy  should  ever  trans- 
pire, it  will  be  manifest  how  low  the  as- 
sassin ranked  among  the  members  of  a 
P*rtyy  which  extended,  from  the  King's 
own  relations,  through  all  the  ranks  of 
society.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  Gusta- 
vus would  have  lived ;  and  the  mournful 
family  of  the  misguided  Anharstrom  might 
still  have  possessed  their  friend  and  parent 
As  a  husband  and  a  lather,  the  latter  was 
without  reproach ;  and  it  may  be  imagined 
what  was  the  anguish  of  his  wife  and 
children,  when  he  was  taken  from  them 
to  answer  for  such  a  crime.*  Among  the 
various  writers  who  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  for  his  conduct  in  this 
infamous  murder,  (at  one  time  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Parma*  Jacobin*, 
and  at  another  to  the  sect  of  Illumines,) 
there  have  not  been  wanted  some  who 
have  ascribed  it  altogether  to  the  King's 
own  relations;  and  the  belief  that  it  might 
have  been  prevented  by  one  of  them,  the 
most  interested  in  the  consequences  of  his 
death,  is  very  general  in  Swedenf.  This 
is  not  a  question  for  our  decision ;  neither 
shall  we  meddle  with  it,  further,  than  to 
make  known  the  opinions  which  prevail 
concerning  it  in  the  country  where  this 
event  happenned.     It  is  very  certain,  that 

*  After  we  left  the  Arsenal,  viewing  a 
collection  of  pictures  containing  portraits 
of  all  the  great  men  of  Sweden,  one  of  us  said 
jocularly  to  a  Swede  who  happened  to  be 

8 resent,— "They  are  all  here,  as  large  as 
fe !  bat  where  is  the  portrait  of  Ankars- 
trom  7"  To  which  he  replied,  with  evident 
warmth  of  manner,  "AnkarstnmC*  portrait 
is  a  cabinet  picture ;  we  keep  it  locked  up 
in  ear  hearts  I " 

•  He  was  taken  from  his  own  bed,  where 
he  was  fband  tranquilly  reclined  by  the  side 
of  bis  wife:—*1  LVm  tronva  cheslai,paisible- 
saent  eoocbe  anpres  de  sa  famine,  qui  para- 
issait  n'avoir  rien  sa  de  cet  horrible  proiet." 
Hist,  de  r  A$sass.  da  Gustave  III.  p.  87,  Pa- 
ri«,im. 
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after  Gustavus  was  no  more,  little  desire 
was  manifested,  either  to  avenge  his  death, 
or  to  do  justice  to  his  memory.     Of  all  the 
persons  known  to  have  been  concerned  as 
accomplices,  Anharstrom  alone  was  put  to 
death.      Within  four  months  after  the 
affair  happened,  the  Opera  House,  in  which 
the  King  had  been  assassinated,  was  again 
opened;  the  Court  appeared  there  with 
its  usual  splendour ;  and  the  very  boards 
which  had  been  stained  by  his  blood,  vi- 
brated to  the  feet  of  the  dancers.     We 
made  some  inquiry  of  persons  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses    of  all    that    passed 
upon  the  occasion,  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  King,  when  he  found  that  the  wound 
he  had  received  was  mortal.     It  had  been 
said,  that,  upon  receiving  this  intelligence, 
he  was  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and 
gave  way  to  his  tears ;  but  every  thing  we 
heard  served  to  convince  us  of  his  great 
magnanimity.     In  the  midst  of  his  bitter 
agonies,  he  prayed  that  the  lives  of  his  as- 
sassins might  be  spared;  and,  in  more 
tranquil  moments,  earnestly  occupied  him- 
self in  measures  for  the  immediate  benefit 
and  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  country. 
In  viewing  the  character  of  Gustavus  the 
Third,  his  passion  for  the  Arts,  and  his 
polished  manners,  we  behold  a  Prince 
whose  qualifications  were  more  suited  for 
the  old  Court  of  Versailles  than  for  the 
throne  of  Sweden,    The  iron  sceptre  of 
the  Goths,  which  his  great  ancestor,  Gus- 
tavus Vasa,  swayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  Sweden  formidable  to  suirounding 
nations,  became,  under  the  influence  of 
his  clemency,  more  impotent  than  a  reed; 
and,  consequently,  there  grew  up  beneath 
it  all  manner  of  civil  distentions  and  do- 
mestic conspiracies.     Yet,  amidst  his  de- 
fects and  his  vices,  industriously  exaggera- 
ted as  they  have  been  by  his  enemies,  a 
certain  elevation  of  soul  was  always  con- 
spicuous.    The  enterprising  spirit  with 


t  "  Ccttc  opinion  est  si  generate  en  Satde 
et  ches  tous  les  peuples  du  Nord,  qu'un 
etraoger  de  grande  consideration,  ft  qui  Ton 
mootratt  an  tableau  de  la  batUiHedeStswsc*- 
fimd,  on  le  Due  le  Sudermanie  eat  represent* 
trea-ressemblant  et  arec  Tair  de  gaile  oVan 
general  epronve  a  la  vue  d*une  procnaiae 
victoire,  s'ecrla  avee  no  soarire  amer  et  sax. 
doniqve:  cAb!  Dieu,  comme  le  prince  es- 
frappant  de  verite!  on  dirait  qu'il  vient  dVtp« 
prendre  ratsaminat  de  son  fare."  JMfcsv 
lt9t  Note. 
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which  he  ascended  the  throne,  lives  re- 
corded in  history ;  nor  has  it  been  denied, 
that  by  those  who  make  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  Sweden,  he  was  beloved  while 
he  lived,  and  regretted  when  he  died." 

The  manner  in  which  Ankarstrom 
was  put  to  death  is  thus  related. 

"  He  was  exposed  upon  a  scaffold  raised 
far  toe  purpose,  in  front  of  the  Senate 
House,  upon  the  left  of  the  pedestrian 
statue  of  Gustmeus  Vase,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  street  which  here  terminates  in  the 
square.  The  throng  of  spectators  was 
immense.  Several  detachments  of  cavalry, 
with  drawn  sabres,  preceded  the  cart  in 
which  Ankarstrom,  surrounded  by  execu- 
tioners, was  conveyed  from  his  prison. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  infantry. 
After  being  publickly  flogged,  he  was 
chained  to  a  post,  and  left  exposed,  for 
several  hours,  to  the  view  of  all  the  people. 
Over  his  head  were  fastened,  in  a  conspi- 
cuous manner,  the  dagger  and  the  two  pis- 
tols with  which  he  went  to  the  masque- 
rade: and  above  all,  appeared  this  inscrip- 
tion, \n  the  Swedish  language:  "Assassin 
of  the  King"  Several  portraits  of  him 
have  been  sold  :  (that  which  has  been  en- 
graved by  Dr.  C.  is  remarkablefor  thelike- 
ness  it  exhibits  of  the  man ;  and  it  shews  at 
the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  exposed,  during  three  successive  days, 
to  the  people.)  He  was  flvefeet  two  inches 
high :  his  hair  was  black,  short,  and  friz- 
zled; h»  nose  aquiline;  and  he  had  a 
firm  and  lofty  expression  of  countenance ; 
regarding  the  vast  throng  of  spectators 
with  an  unmoved  appearance  of  calmness 
and  indifference.  Being  thus  exposed  for 
three  days;  upon  the  fourth  day  his  right 
hand  was  struck  off;  after  which  he  was 
beheaded,  and  his  body  separated  into  four 
quarters,  which  were  exposed  upon  four 
wheels,  in  different  quarters  of  the  city. 
Fhre  weeks  after  his  execution,  the  remains 
of  his  carcase  were  visited  by  persons  of 
distinction  belonging  to  his  party,  and 
even  by  elegant  women,  as  precious  relics; 
and  verses  attached  to  those  wheels  were 
frequently  observed,  commenduig  the  action 
for  which  he  suffered." 

In  his  journey  from  Stockholm, 
through  Sweden,  to  the  confines  of  Lap- 
land, our  author  traversed  a  fine  coun- 
try, which  he  has  described  with  minute- 


ness. The  character  of  the  Swedes, 
especially  of  those  who  dwell  north  of 
the  59th  parallel  of  longitude,  is  pour- 
trayed  in  the  most  amiable  point  of 
view ;  a  strong  sense  of  religion  per- 
vades them,  and  every  where  he  was 
received  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Upsal,  celebrated  for  its  university,  and 
for  the  eminent  naturalists  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  Gefle,Sundswall,  Umea, 
and  Pitea,  towns  of  considerable  traffic, 
are  all  respectively  described,  with  the 
intermediate  country. 

We  extract  part  of  his  account  of 
Upsal,  which  contains  some  particulars 
not  noticed  by  preceding  travellers. 

"  The  antient  name  of  this  place  was 
not  that  which  it  now  bears.  It  was 
originally  called  Arosia,  or  Oestra  Arms, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Westeras,  or  Western 
Arosia.  In  all  the  older  chronicles  and 
descriptions  of  Sweden,  it  appears  under 
its  original  name;  but  when  the  Epis- 
copal seat  was  removed  from  Old  Upsal, 
the  name  was  changed,  and  the  Eastern 
Arosia  became  New  Upsal.  The  antient 
history  of  Upsal  has  exercised  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  most  learned  writers  Sweden 
ever  possessed.  The  best  work  upon  the 
subject  is  that  of  John  Scheffer:  the  most  - 
erudite  observations  are  those  of  Olaus 
Radbeck:  they  are  contained  in  his  Atlan- 
tiea ;  a  work  more  frequently  extolled 
than  read;  full  of  amazing  learning, 
vainly  employed  to  sustain  the  most  vague 
and  fanciful  theories;  and  doomed  to  sleep 
under  the  same  shelf  with  the  equally 
ponderous  volumes  of  Athanasius  Ktreher. 
A  greater  misapplication  of  time,  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  entire  perusal 
of  such  a  work,  can  only  be  that  which 
would  be  required  to  write  it;  more 
useful  information  being  contained  in  two 
little  volumes  of  the  Delict*  Suecim,  than 
in  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic*.  According 
to  Rudhech,  the  etymology  of  the  word  Sal 
implied  the  House,  Portico,  or  Court  of 
the  Gods;  and  Upsal,  or  Upensal,  signi- 
fied en  open  Court  of  the  same  nature: 
but  the  city  stood  upon  a  river  called 
Sola;  and  the  more  probable  opinion  is, 
that  this  very  antient  metropolis  thence 
derived  its  appellation.  Old  Upsal  was, 
however,  the  place  renowned  for  the 
worship  of  the  primeval  idols  of  Sweden, 
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and  for  the  inauguration  and  residence  of 
her  earliest  kings.  In  its  ndghbourhood, 
there  are  still  shewn  the  remains  of  the 
Morasteen,  a  circular  range  of  stones, 
where  the  ceremony  of  their  election  to 
the  throne  was  solemnized,  and  where 
the  date  of  it  was  recorded.  This  curious 
monument  exists  in  the  plain  of  Mora, 
about  seven  English  miles  from  Upsal. 
The  place  was  visited  by  Mr.  Coxe ;  and 
more  recently  by  the  authors  of  the 
Journal  de  Deux  Francois.  There  is  a 
long  account  of  the  Morasteen  in  the 
Upsalia  Antiqua  of  Scheffer ;  who  has 
learnedly  and  accurately  collected  every 
information  respecting  the  very  antient 
custom  to  which  its  history  relates.  Such 
circular  ranges  of  stones  may  be  observed 
all  over  Europe.  In  England,  it  is  usual 
to  consider  them  as  Druidical ;  but  the 
custom  observed  at  the  Morasteen,  as  it 
continued  to  a  very  late'  period,  sufficiently 
explains  their  meaning  and  use.  There  is 
a  relic  of  this  kind  at  tife  Altyn  Oho,  near 
the  side  of  the  antient  Panticapaium,  upon 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus;  where,  per- 
haps, the  Bosporian  kings,  or  their  pre- 
decessors of  a  more  antient  dynasty,  were 
of  old  elected.  The  form  observed  in 
arranging  the  stones  is  nearly  the  same 
everywhere;  a  circular  range,  with  one 
stone,  larger  than  the  rest;  in  the  middle: 
and  this,  according  to  the  description 
which  Olaus  Magnus  has  given  of  it,  was 
frond  to  be  the  case  in  the  Morasteen:  it 
consisted,  says  he,  of  "  one  large  round 
atone,  surrounded  by  about  twelve  others 
of  smaller  size,  with  wedge-shaped  stones, 
raised  a  little  from  the  earth."  When 
Olaus  Magnus  saw  the  Morasteen,  it  still 
preserved  its  pristine  appearance.  In 
Scheffer9 s  time,  it  had  nudergone  con- 
siderable alteration.  Mr.  Coxe  says,  that 
he  found  ten  stones  yet  remaining.  The 
authors  of  the  Journal  de  Deux  Francois 
saw  several,  upon  which  the  antient  in- 
scriptions were  barely  visible.  They 
were  then  ranged  around  the  inside  of  a 
chamber,  only  twelve  feet  square,  within 
a  small  building  upon  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road  leading  to  Stockholm.  Upon  the 
central  stone,  the  person  to  be  elected 
king  was  placed,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  multitude;  and,  according  to 
Mess'enius,  it  had  been  ordained  by  one  of 
the  Swedish  kings,  co-eval  with  our 
Saviour's  birth,  that  the  election  of  every 


sovereign  should,  as  usual,  take  place  at 
Morasteen,  but  the  ceremony  ofinaugurm- 
Hon  at  Upsal,  in  a  temple  "  shining  within 
and  without  with  gold,*1  which  be 
had  there  constructed  for  all  Sweden. 
He  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
renowned  Frey,  who  was  honoured  as  a 
divinity  after  his  death ;  and  whose  name, 
according  to  Pnfendorff,  rather  than  that 
of  the  Goddess  Frea,  or  Friga,  being  im- 
posed upon  one  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
appropriated  for  his  worship,  is  stfl]  pre- 
served in  our  word  Friday.  This  is  a 
point  which  may  be  settled  by  others: 
but  we  shall  not  quit  the  subject  of  the 
Morasteen,  without  noticing,  that,  in  the 
central  stone  of  such  monuments,  we  may 
perhaps  discern  the  origin  of  the  Grecian 
(ffip*)  BemOj  or  stone  tribunal,  and  of 
the  «'  set  thrones  of  judgment,"  mentioned 
in  Scriptures,  (Psal.  cxxii.  5.)  and  else- 
where, as  the  places  on  which  kings  and 
judges  were  elevated;  for  these  were 
always  of  stone" 

Numerous  are  the  cataracts  which 
agreeably  surprise  the  traveller  in 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  the  remark- 
able situation  of  the  sawing  mills  by 
these  different  cataracts  are  among  the 
most  extraordinary  sights  he  meets 
with.  Dr.  Clarke  thus  describes  a  saw- 
ing-mill,  which  he  saw  at  the  cataracts 
of  the  Dal,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Upsal. 

u  The  mill  here  was  as  rude  and  pic- 
turesque an  object  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  It  was  built  with  the  unplaned 
trunks  of  large  fir-trees,  as  if  brought 
down  and  heaped  together  by  the  force 
of  the  river.  The  saws  are  fixed  in  sets 
parallel  to  each  other;  the  spaces  between 
them,  in  each  set,  being  adapted  to  Uie 
intended  thickness  for  the  planks.  A 
whole  tree  is  thus  divided  in  planks,  by  a 
simultaneous  operation,  in  the  same  time 
a  single  plank  would  be  cut  by  one  of  the 
saws.  We  found  that  ten  planks,  earn 
ten  feet  in  length,  were  sawed  in  five 
minutes;  one  set  of  the  saws  working 
through  two  feet  of  the  timber  in  a  single 
minute.  A  ladder,  sloping  from  the  mill 
into  the  midst  of  the  Cataract,  rested  there 
upon  a  rock ;  which  enabled  us  to  take  a 
station  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  waters. 
On.  all  sides  of  the  Cataract,  dose  to  its 
fall,  and  high  above  it,  and  far  below  it, 
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and  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  flood, 
taD  pines  waved  their  shadowy  branches, 
wet  with  the  rising  dews.  Some  of  these 
trees  were  actually  thriving  upon  naked 
rocks,  from  which  the  dashing  foam  of 
torrent  was  spreading  in  white  sheets  of 
spray.  Another  feature  in  this  singular 
scenery  was  presented  by  artificial  piers, 
projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  river,  and 
constructed  as  snares  for  salmon;  nets 
being  attached  to  the  piers.  Among  the 
tiring  objects,  were  some  of  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  naked  legs 
and  red  night-caps,  perched  upon  the  dif- 
ferent crags  over  the  Cataract,  and  calmly 
angling,  with  the  utmost  indifference 
either  to  the  terror  or  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
The  bridge  below  the  Cataract,  although 
built  entirely  of  timber,  seemed  strong, 
and  well  contrived  to  sustain  the  concus- 
sion to  which  it  was  liable.  Its  piers  were 
defended  by  a  series  of  treble  wedges, 
■och  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  Many 
of  our  stone  bridges  in  England  have  been 
carried  away  in  situations  where  the  pres- 
ume of  the  water  has  never  equalled  that 
winch  is  here  experienced,  and  where  a 
similar  mode  of  resistance  might  probably 
have  saved  them,*1 

The  structure  in  question,  (of  which 
Dr.  C.  has  given  a  pleasing  engraving,) 
is  stated  to  be  formed  by  the 
juxta-position  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
sloping  towards  the  torrent,  so  as 
to  meet  it  in  this  manner;  one  of 
these  treble  wedges  being  opposed  in 
front  of  every  pier.  The  upper  tier  of 
this  projecting  wedge,  being  hollow,  is 
filled  with  large  stones. 

In  his  progress,  our  author  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  several 
Swedish  forges  at  work  :  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Swedish  iron,  he  informs 
us,  is  in  no  respect  owing  to  any  im- 
provement in  the  process  of  forging 
the  metal ;  for  in  the  simple  machinery 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  Swedes 
are  rather  behind  than  before  other 
nations.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  ore 
which  gives  such  a  decided  superiority 
to  their  bar  iron.  This  ore  is  a  pure 
protoxide,  so  nearly  in  the  metallic 
state,  as  to  be  highly  magnetic,  with 
polarity.     It  sometimes  contains  from 


80  to  90  per  cent,  of  metal :  and  as  it 
requires  very  little  manipulation  to 
render  it  malleable,  so  it  is  much  fitter 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied, 
than  for  casting,  which  would  require 
an  ore  of  less  purity.  Of  Gefle,  a 
flourishing  port  on  the  Gulph  of 
Bothnia,  we  have  the  following  de- 
scription. 

"  It  makes  a  considerable  figure  as  it  is 
approached :  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  pas* 
ture-land,  in  a  plain  thickly  planted  with 
fir-trees,  with  which  the  town  appears  to 
be  surrounded.  Its  church  is  a  handsome 
building;  and,  like  all  the  ecclesiastical, 
structures  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  surprises 
the  traveller  by  its  grandeur.  These 
edifices  are  all  built  by  the  peasants; 
among  whom  a  great  degree  of  emulation 
has  been  politically  excited;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  parishes  endeavour- 
ing to  outvie  their  neighbours  in  the 
stateliness,  size,  and  beauty  of  their 
churches.  Gefle  is  the  principal  town  of 
Gestricia,  and  one  of  the  best  bordering 
on  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  next  to  Stock- 
holm. It  contains  ten  thousand  inha- 
bitant*, and  is  lighted  with  glass  lanterns 
affixed  to  the  houses.  Vessels  of  four 
hundred  tons  burden  are  built  here,  and 
many  large  ships  lie  close  to  its  quay* 
Those,  however,  of  very  considerable 
burden  are  obliged  to  be  lightened  in  a 
bay  about  half  a  league  from  the  river's 
mouth.  This  river,  bearing  the  same 
name,  runs  through  the  town,  which  lies 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  Gefls 
employs  from  sixty  to  seventy  vessels  in 
foreign  commerce,  besides  a  number  of 
coasters.  Its  exports  are,  bar-iron,  tim- 
ber, deal-planke%  nails,  tar,  pitch,  and  pot' 
ash:  its  import*  com,  hemp,  flax,  and 
salt.  One  of  the  merchants,  a  Mr.  Hcnnit, 
from  whom  we  experienced  very  polite 
attention,  had  fifteen  ships  trading  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Hennis 
was  engaged  in  a  manufactory  for  refining 
sugar  ;  an  article  that  bore,  at  this,  time* 
an  enormous  price  in.  Sweden ;  nearly  sU 
of  it  coming  from.  England*  Indeed,  it 
was  considered  so  rare,  that  we  afterwards 
found  we  could  not  make  a  more  accept* 
able  present  to  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
than  a  lump  of  loaf-sugar*  This  manu- 
factory had  already  proved  very  profitable 
to  its  owner,  and  the  undertaking  promised 
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to  enrich  him.  He  had  in  his  stable  a 
young  bear,  which  he  was  engaged  in  fat- 
tening for  his  table;  and  spoke  of  beta' 9- 
flesh  as  a  great  luxury.  There  was 
nothing,  he  said,  of  which  the  animal  was 
so  fond,  as  molasses:  we  saw  him  dip 
some  brown  paper  in  molasses,  which  the 
bear  took  between  his  fore  paws,  sitting 
upright;  and  licking  off  the  treacle  with 
his  tongue,  so  delicately,  that  he  eat  the 
whole  of  it  without  tearing  the  paper. 
Our  inn  here  much  belied  its  external 
appearance,  which  was  very  cleanly:  we 
found  the  inside  infested  with  vermin. 
We  had  been  told  that  the  largest  bugs  in 
the  world  would  attack  us  in  Lapland : 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  those 
which  were  prodigal  of  their  appearance 
in  Gefle.  The  condition  of  an  inn,  pro- 
bably frequented,  too,  by  persons  of  all 
countries  trading  to  this  part  of  Sweden, 
ought  to  be  no  criterion  of  the  state  of  the 
other  houses  in  this  town;*  and  to 
judge  of  them  from  their  outward  appear- 
ance, every  one  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  a  pattern  of  neatness.  The  Town-hall 
is  large,  and  a  very  comely  modern  edifice. 
It  was  built  by  Gustavus  the  Third,  who 
held  his  Parliament  here,  when  Ankars- 
trom  first  tried  to  assassinate  him ;  but  as 
the  King  kept  himself  at  that  time*  private, 
and  surrounded  by  his  guards,  the  design 
was  frustrated.  The  streets  are  straight, 
and  in  good  order.  Ah  officer  of  the 
Customs  here  examines  the  luggage  of  a 
traveller  upon  his  arrival  Persons  so 
employed,  have  great  temptations  to 
knavery,  and  they  generally  betray  it; 
but  in  other  countries  they  wait  until 
money  is  offered,  before  they  compromise 
their  duty  for  a  bribe.  In  Sweden,  upon 
a  promise  of  not  performing  it,  they  make 
a  demand  upon  your  purse ;  being,  how- 
ever, easily  satisfied,  and  quite  contented 
to  leave  your  baggage  untouched,  if  you 
give  them  a  few  pence.  We  bought  a 
fine  live  salmon,  weighing  twelve  pounds, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Gefle,  at  the  rate  of 
two-pence  the  pound.  After  taking  a 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  river,  we  return- 
ed to  our  inn;  and  although  past  ten 
o'clock,  there  was  no  appearance  of  night 
We  sat,  at  this  hour,  in  a  room  with  a 
single  window,  writing  with  as  much 
light  as  if  it- had  been  noon;  and  Mr. 


Hennit  assured  ns,  that  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Tomea,  if  we  travelled  expe- 
ditiously, we  should  yet  find  the  sun  above 
the  horizon  at  midnight  The  latitude  of 
of  Gefle  is  60».  42\  Few  of  the  usual 
red-looking  timber  hubs  or  log-houses, 
were  to  be  seen  here:  the  dwellings  were 
principally  of  a  white  colour:  and  the 
windows  look  green,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  Sweden  :  not  owing  to  paint,  but 
to  the  colour  of  the  Swedish  glass,  which 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Viewed  from 
the  streets,  however,  this  green  glazing 
has  not  an  unpleasing  appearance.  The 
women  seemed  to  have  more  beauty  than 
commonly  characterizes  the  Swedish 
females;  who  prone  to  industry,  and  a 
rigid  economy,  by  severe  labour,  and  a 
spare  diet,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
bad  food,  become  often  deprived  of  charms 
they  would  otherwise  possess;  being, 
what  would  be  syled  in  England,  hard- 
featured." 

On  leaving  Gefle  our  author  deter- 
mined to  travel  through  the  night,  as 
there  was  no  danger  of  passing  any 
object  without  seeing  it;  the  night- 
light  and  the  day-light  being  at  that 
time  nearly  equal,  and  darkness  having 
altogether  fled  for  the  present  even  in 
the  gloom  of  the  thickest  forests,  from 
sun-set  till  sun-rise,  Dr.  C.  could  read 
the  notes  of  the  common  post  book, 
printed  in  a  very  small  type  and  in  the 
Swedish  language,  without  any  light 
from  the  moon,  which  had  then  ended 
her  last  quarter. 

In  the  forests,  through  which  the 
Doctor  and  his  companions  travelled,  he 
says  M  we  saw  Ants  Nests  of  such  prodi- 
gious size,  that  we  could  hardly  credit, 
either  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
They  consisted  of  cones,  formed  by 
heaping  together  the  small  leaves  and 
fibres  of  the  pines,  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  In  examining  the  materials 
used  by  the  ants  in  building  such  asto- 
nishing monuments  of  their  industry  and 
perseverance,  we  found  branches  which 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  these  insects 
to  raise.  Compared  with  the  labours 
here  manifested,  what  are  all  the  works  of 
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such  amazement,  that  ignorant  people 
have  ascribed  them  to  a  race  superior  to 
the  human,  are  by  no  means,  when  com- 
paratively viewed,  equally  wonderful. 
Let  the  utmost  accumulation  of  human 
strength,  directed  by  the  best  intelligence, 
and  called  into  action  by  the  most  power- 
nil  excitement,  be  so  exerted  as  to  pro- 
duce even  mightier  monuments  than  any 
which  the  Antients  have  left,  they  would 
still  be  outvied  by  the  cones  which  these 
little  insects  have  built,  as  a  nidus  for 
their  eggs  and  their  offspring." 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  Dr.  Clarke's  route, 
unless  we  could  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sent them  with  the  elegant  maps  which 
are  interspersed  through  his  volume, 
we  shall  close  our  account  of  his  tra- 
vels for  the  present,  with  the  following 
interesting  account  of  Bole,  a  small 
town  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Gulph  of 
Bothnia. 

M  Here  the  houses  are  no  longer  painted 
red,  as  is  common  almost  all  over  Sweden 
towards  the  South.  They  are  literally 
Uf-houte* ;  consisting  of  the  mere  timber 
bid  together  nearly  as  it  has  been  felled ; 
being  roughly  hewn  with  an  axe,  the  only 
tool  used  in  building,  and  without  a  nail 
in  any  part  of  them.  Every  man  is  his 
own  carpenter  and  builder;  working 
without  saw,  plane,  chissel,  nails,  or 
hammer.  Many  new  houses  had  been 
constructed  here :  we  saw  one  which  was 
building.  The  trunks  of  trees  are  piled 
longitudinally,  and  fitted  at  the  corners  by 
a  sort  of  dove-tail  work.  All  these  build- 
ings, viewed  from  a  little  distance,  resem- 
ble piles  of  timber  heaped  for  exportation. 
Every  man's  premises  constitute,  of  them- 
selves, a  little  village,  surrounding  a  square 
court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  gate- 
way. The  owner  has  a  separate  house  for 
every  thing  belonging  to  him ;  with  such 
facility  and  speed  are  these  houses  built. 
Moss  alone  is  used  in  caulking  the  inter- 
stices between  the  trunks  of  trees,  where 
they  do  not  fit  close,  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  winter  frost  As  a  covering  for  the 
roof,  they  lay  on,  first,  the  bark  of  birch- 
trees,  pressed  down  by  poles  placed  trans- 
versely, and  kept  in  (heir  places  by  large 
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stones  laid  upon  them.  We  saw  some  of 
the  houses  in  Upland  so  laden  with  masses 
of  stone,  that  the  inhabitants  seemed  liable 
to  dangerous  accidents,  if  any  of  them 
should  happen  to  fall,  or  if  the  roof  were  * 
to  yield  to  so  much  pressure,  when  it 
becomes  old  and  rotten.  Constructed  in 
this  manner,  each  farmer  has  a  house  for 
his  hay,  another  for  his  corn,  a  third  for 
his  pigs,  a  fourth  for  his  poultry,  a  fifth 
for  his  goats,  a  sixth  for  his  sheep,  a' 
seventh  for  his  cows,  on  eighth  for  his 
horses,  and  so  for  the  rest  of  his  stock. 
We  saw  no  dwellings  for  poor  persons : 
the  peasants  appeared  to  be  all  farmers, 
or  to  be  members  of  some  one  family 
holding  land  in  cultivation.  Every 
dwelling  has,  by  the  side  of  hy  a  lofty 
ensign  of  the  climate,  in  a  high  conspicuous 
rack  for  drying  the  unripened  corn. 
These  machines  make  a  great  figure  all 
over  the  country,  as  they  are  close  to 
every  house;  and  sometimes  there  are 
two  or  three,  or  four  of  them  to  one 
dwelling,  which  are  seen  at  a  distance,, 
and  announce  to  the  traveller  the  propor- 
tion of  arable  land  in  the  occupation  of 
the  landholder  whose  dwelling  he 
approaches.  In  this  part  of  Sweden, 
bread  is  baked  only  twice  the  whole  year ; 
but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
only  once ;  when  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
twelve  months1  consumption  is  prepared 
in  the  form  of  biscuits,  which  are  spitted 
upon  rods,  and  thus  placed  beneath  the 
roof  of  every  house;  the  biscuits  being 
ranged  in  rows  over  the  heads  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who,  as  they  sit  at  their  meals, 
take  them  down  as  they  are  wanted. 
This  kind  of  bread  is  made,  for  the  most 
part,  of  rye  flour,  seasoned  with  aniseed : 
it  has  an  aeid  flavour,  and  to  us  was 
always  unpleasant  It  is  generally  eaten 
by  the  natives,  either  in  milk,  or  with 
large  lumps  of  butter.  We  had  an  English 
servant,  who  finding  that  the  bread 
became  worse  and  worse  the  farther  we 
pursued  our  journey  towards  the  North, 
was  always  longing  for  the  very  biscuit  he 
had  refused  to  eat  in  the  province  he  left 
last;  and  ended  with  exclaiming,  "  It  is  a 
pity  that  all  who  grumble  at  their  hard 
fare  in  Old  England,  were  not  sent  abroad, . 
to  learn  what  it  was  to  be  well  off  at 
home."  At  Bole,  we  saw  an  infent 
swaddled  quite  after  the  manner  used  in 
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Lapland:  it  was  lying  upon  the  ground, 
pecked  tip  in  a  bag  made  of  goats'  skin  ; 
the  hair  being  on  the  inside,  and  nothing 
bnt  the  head  of  the  child  visible.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  infested  with  wolves, 
which  prove  troublesome  during  the 
winter :  but  there  are  no  hears" 
\To  be  continued.] 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Algiers, 
By  Signor  Pananti,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  Edward  Blaquiere, 
Esq.  R.  N.  4to.  £2  2s.     Colburn, 

London,  1818. 

[Concluded  from  page  206,] 

In  our  last  number  we  left  Signor  Pa- 
nanti, in  the  great  Bagno  for  Christian 
slaves,  of  which  he  has  drawn  a  most 
affecting  picture.  Painful  as  his  own 
feelings  must  have  been,  his  fortitude 
does  not  appear  to  have  forsaken  him 
till  the  next  morning,  when  before  sun- 
rise the  miserable  slaves  were  summoned 
to  work,  and  a  Black  Aga  proceeded 
to  rivet  on  the  left  ancles  of  the  new 
victims  an  iron  ring,  the  usual  badge  of 
perpetual  servitude.  At  this  dreadful 
investiture,  though  it  was  by  particular 
favour  permitted  him  to  perform  it  with 
his  own  hands,  he  exclaims,  in  the 
strongand  eloquent  language  of  genuine 
passion,  neither  to  be  mistaken  or  coun- 
terfeited, "  a  cold  sweat  covered  my 
forehead:  my.  heart  panted  with  an- 
guish, my  eyes  no  longer  saw  the  sur- 
rounding objects;  I  attempted  to  speak, 
but  could  not  articulate." 

But  while  our  author  was  looking 
forward  only  to  a  cruel  bondage,  a  hap- 
py redemption  was  preparing  for  him : 
and  through  the  benevolent  and  zealous 
exertions  of  Mr.  McDonnel,  the  British 
consul,  a  second  examination  of  Signor 
Pananti's  case  was  instituted  contrary 
to  all  known  precedent.  This  most  in- 
teresting crisis  is  described  by  him  in 
the  following  very  interesting  and  ani- 
mated manner. 

"  The  number  of  victims  captured  during 
the  last  cruise  of  the  barbarians,  amounted 
ta  two  hundred.  Being  ordered,  as  soon 
as  the  fatal  fetters  were  affixed,  to  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  our  labours,  a  mournful 
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silence  marked  our  progress,  which  was 
attended  by  guards  boA  m  front  and  rear, 
armed  with  whips,  frequently  repeating, 
*A  trmbajo  cornuto* ;  c*ro  £  infidel  a  trm- 
hmj0  •*— >To  work  f  dog  of  a  Christian,  to 
work! '  Thasescorted*  we  arrived  at  the 
public  ovens,  where  two  rash*  of  black 
bread  were  thrown  to  each  of  as,  a*  if  to 
mere  dogs.  I  observed,  that  the  ofcl  cap- 
tives, who  had  arrived  on  the  ground 
before  our  party,  greedily  snatched  ibem 
up,  and  soon  dispatched  both  with  a  fright- 
ful avidity.  Arrived  at  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Marine,  we  found  seated  there,  in  all 
the  pride  of  tyrannic  power,  the  various 
members  of  the  executive  government,  in- 
cluding the  Agas  of  Militia,  the  Grand 
Admiral,  First  Raw  of  the  Squadron,  the 
Cadi,  Mufti,  Ulemas,  and  Judges  accord- 
ing to  the  Koran.  We  were  then  ranged 
along  in  regular  succession,  selected,  num- 
bered, and  looked  at  with  particular  at- 
tention. With  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  as- 
sembly, and  beating  hearts,  a  profound 
silence  reigned  through  the  hall,  when  it 
was  broken  by  t)ie  Minister  of  Marine, 
first  secretary  of  state,  calling  out  my 
name;  I  was  then  ordered  to  advance. 
On  obeying,  various  interrogatories  were 
potto  me,  relative  to  my  occupation  in 
England  and  other  relations  with  that 
country.  Having  answered  them  in  the 
best  way  I  could,  the  minister  pronounced 
the  talismanic  words,  'TV  star  franco!" 
'You  are  free.1  We  are  told  that  the  most 
agreeable  tones  heard  by  human  ears  are 
those  of  well-earned  praise,  or  of  affection 
expressed  by  a  beloved  object  No?  the 
sweetest  voice  which  can  possibly  vibrate 
through  the  heart  of  a  man,  is  that  which 
restores  the  slave  to  liberty !  To  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  I  felt  on  this  unfore- 
seen and  happy  change  of  circumstances 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  con- 
ceive a  victim  with  the  bandage  on  his 
eyes,  and  fatal  axe  uplifted,  whose  ears  are 
suddenly  greeted  with  accents  of  grace 
and  mercy? 

"A  case  like  mine  was  absolutely  unique 
in  the  annals  of  Algiers;  there  being  no 
example  of  a  slave's  liberation  so  immedi- 
ately alter  his  captivity,  without  ransom: 
the  decrees  of  the  barbarians  being  those 
of  inexorable  fatality.  A  soldier  was  or- 
dered to  knock  off  my  -irons:  this  done, 
he,  in  his  turn,  desired  me  to  go  and  thank 
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the  minuter ;  who,  on  my  addressing  him, 
■hook  me  by  the  hand,  adding  many  ex- 
pressions of  civility,  and  finally,  ordering 
the  dragoman  to  conduct  me  to  the  house 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul.  The 
first  impulse  of  joy  had  fairly  inundated 
my  heart;  when  once  more  at  liberty,  I 
could  move  my  limbs  with  some  facility. 
But  the  next  thought  was  fbr  my  unhappy 
companions,  who,  on  the  strength  of  my 
liberation,  were  induced  to  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  fond  hope  of  being  treated 
in  a  like  manner.  Next  to  my  own  safe- 
ty, nothing  on  earth,  could  at  that  awful 
moment,  have  afforded  me  such  heartfelt 
satisfaction.  Departing  slowly  with  my 
new  guide,  I  stopped  repeatedly,  and 
looked  back  with  wistful  eyes,  vainly  an- 
ticipating the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  fol- 
low ;  but  the  order  was  already  given  to1 
conduct  them  all  to  labour;  their  respect- 
ive occupations  were  even  pointed  out  I 
saw  them  hanging  down  their  heads;  with 
eyes  suffused  in  tears;  they  advanced  a 
few  steps  towards  me,  pressed  my  htfhd, 
sobbed  adieu!  and  disappeared. 

"  Arrived  at  the  British  consulate,  the 
dragoman  left  me ;  soon  after  which,  my 
generous  friend,  the  Chevalier  Rossi,  ap- 
peared; when,  as  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived, our  meeting  was  a  most  agreeable 
surprise  to  both  parties.  In  a  short  time 
we  were  joiued  by  the  Consul,  whose  coun- 
tenance beamed  all  that  serenity  which 
arises  from  the  performance  of  a  good 
action;  proving  an  old  adage*  that  virtue 
t»  the  best  promoter  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
and  consequent  tranquility  of  mind.  The 
name  of  this  worthy  minister,  and  the 
highly  important  services  which,  he  ren- 
dered me,  will  be  eternaHy  cherished  in 
my  heart.  To  the  recollection  of  this 
great  act  of  beneficence,  will  be  united 
those  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  which 
form  the  characteristic  of  true  gentility, 
considerably  enhancing  all  its  favours.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  sufficiently  to  applaud 
the  eminent  qualities  of  Mr.  M'Donuel — 
courteous  in  his  address  and  manners, 
with  an  elevated  turn  of  thought  and  noble 
sentiments,  uniting  to  the  gentlest  demean- 
our the  dignified  pride  and  decision  of 
character  which  belongs  alone  to  merit; 
to  exquisite  sensibility,  a  mind  fall  of 
acumen  to  regulate  its  movements,  and 
employ  it  for  the  most  useful  purposes;  to 


extensive  knowledge,  great  application; 
to  generous  inclination,  courage  and  acti- 
vity;— in  fine  Mr.  M4Donnel  is  one  of 
those  men  who  do  honour  to  humanity." 
Signor  Pananti  has  drawn  a  very 
affecting  picture  of  the  wretched  state 
of  suffering  to  which  all  christians  are 
exposed,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  these  African  Bar- 
barians. "Were  it  not  that  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  had  so  completely  lost  the 
spirit  of  their  chivalrous  institute,  and 
sunk  into  a  degenerate  effeminacy, 
which  justly  caused  their  fall,  we  could 
regret  the  dispension  of  that  order  as  a 
loss  to  Europe.  No  one,  we  think,  can 
peruse  the  following  heart  rending  de- 
tail, without  wishing  that  all  the  civi- 
lized powers  of  Europe  may  speedily 
form  a  crusade,  and  annihilate  the 
power  of  the  Barbary  Pirates. 

"  Those  who  have  never  been  at  Algiers, 
nor  witnessed  the  fate  to  which  Christiana 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians, 
are  condemned,  cannot  form  any  idea  of 
that  the  greatest  calamity  which  fortune 
has  in  store  for  humanity;  or  into  what  an 
abyss  of  sorrow  and  wretchedness  their 
fellow-creatures,  thus  situated,  have  been 
plunged.  Even  I,  who  saw  and  proved 
it,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  my  own  person, 
am  at  a  loss  for  language  equal  to  a  de- 
scription of  what  Christians  feel  and  suffer, 
when  precipitated  into  this  dreadful  situa- 
tion. 

"  No  sooner  is  any  one  declared  a  slave, 
than  heis  instantly  stripped  of  his  clothes 
and  covered  with  a  species  of  satck-eloth; 
he  it. also  generally  left  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  often  obliged  to  Work  bare- 
headed in  the  scorching  rays  of  an  African 
sun.  Many  suffer  their  beards  to  grow 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  and  desolation ;  while 
their  general  state  of  filth  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. Some  of  these  wretched  beings 
are  destined  to  make  ropes  and  sails  for 
the  squadron,  constantly  superintended,  by 
keepers,  who  carry  whips,  and  frequently 
extort  money,  from  their  victims,  as  the 
price  of  somewhat  less  rigour  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty ;  others  belong  to  the 
Dey's  household,  and  many  are  employed 
by  the  rich  Moors,  who  may  have  bought 
them  at  market,  in  the  lowest  drudgery  of 
domestic  employment     Some,  like  the 
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beasts  of  burthen,  are  employed  in  carry- 
ing stones  and  wood  for  any  public  build- 
ings that  may  be  going  on:  these  are 
usually  m  chains,  and  justly  considered  as 
the  worst  among  their  oppressed  brethren. 
What  a  perpetuity  of  terrors,  series  of  an- 
guish, and  monotonous  days,  must  not  theirs 
be ! — without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  raiment  to 
cover  them,  or  food  to  support  nature! 
Two  black  cakes,  thrown  down  as  if  in- 
tended for  dogs,  is  their  principal  daily  sus- 
tenance ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cha- 
rity of  a  rich  Moor,  who  left  a  legacy  for 
that  purpose,  Friday,  the  ouly  day  they 
are  exempt  from  work,  would  have  seen 
them  without  any  allowance  whatever. 
Shut  up  at  night  in  the  prison,  like  so 
many  malefactors,  they  are  obliged  to  sleep 
in  the  open  corridor,  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons:  awoke  at  day- 
light, they  are  sent  to  work  with  the  most 
abusive  threats,  and  thus  employed,  become 
shortly  exhausted  under  the  weight  and 
beverity  of  their  keepers'  whips. 

M  Those  destined  to  sink  wells  and  clear 
sewers,  are  for  whole  weeks  obliged  to  be 
up  to  their  middle  in  water,  respiring  me- 
phitic  atmosphere;  others,  employed  in 
quarries,  are  threatened  with  constant  de- 
struction, which  often  comes  to  their  relief. 
Some,  attached  to  the  harness,  in  which 
beasts  of  the  field  are  also  yoked,  are 
obliged  to'  draw  nearly  all  the  load,  and 
never  fail  to  receive  more  blows  than  their 
more  favoured  companions,  the  ass  or  mule. 
Some  are  crushed  under  the  falling  of 
buildings ;  while  others  perish  in  the  pits, 
into  which  they  are  sent  to  be  got  rid  of. 
It  is  usual  for  one  or  two  hundred  slaves 
to  drop  off  in  the  year  for  want  of  food, 
medical  attendance,  and  other  necessaries: 
and  woe  to  those  who  remain,  if  they  at- 
tempt to  heave  a  sigh  or  complain  in  the 
hearing  of  their  inexorable  masters.  The 
slightest offenccor  indiscretion,  is  punished 
with  two  hundred  blows  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  or  over  the  back;  and  resistance 
to  thushocking  treatment  is  often  punished 
with  death. 

"When,  in  marching,  a  poor  slave  is  ex- 
hausted by  sickness  or  fatigue,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  usage,  he  is  inhumanly 
abandoned  on  the  high-road,  to  be  insulted 
by  the  natives,  or  trod  under  foot  by  the 
paWngers.  They  frequently  return'  from 
the  mountains  with  the  blood  trickling 


from  their  limbs,  which  are,  together  with 
their  whole  body,  covered  with  scars  and 
and  bruises!  One  evening,  towards  dark, 
I  was  called  to  by  a  hoarse  voice;  on 
drawing  near,  I  beheld  an  uuhappy  being 
stretched  on  the  ground,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  with  the  blood  bursting  from 
his  nose  and  eyes.  I  had  scarcely  stopped, 
struck  with  horror  and  apprehension, 
when,  in  a  faint  voice,  the  word  *  Christian ! 
Christian!*  was  repeated;  'for  Heaven's 
sake,  have  pity  on  my  sufferings,  and  ter- 
minate an  existence  which  I  can  no  longer 
support!*  'Who  are  you?*. was  my  re- 
ply, 'lama  slave,*  said  the  poor  crea- 
ture, *  and  we  are  badly  treated!*  An 
Oldak  of  the  Militia,  who  was  passing  this 
way,  overtook  me  hereabouts,  and  exclaim- 
ing in  an  angry  tone,  'Dog  of  a  Christian, 
how  dare  you  stop  the  road  when  one  of 
the  faithful  passes?*  gave  me  a  blow  and 
a  kick,  which  threw  me  down  a  height  of 
several  feet,  and  has  left  me  in  this  con- 
dition." 

To  the  above,  we  could  add  many 
other  very  curious  and  interesting  de- 
tails, but  that  we  have  scarcely  space 
left  for  more  than  a  very  brief  and  hasty 
enumeration  of  the  farther  contents  of 
the  volume.  The  author  being,  by  his 
release,  in  a  situation  to  explore  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  and 
to  make  several  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  to  procure  for  the  public  a  great 
many  very  valuable  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  natural  produc- 
tions, government,  and  commerce,  of 
the  Regency ;  its  revenue,  population, 
and  laws;  interspersed  with  several 
lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes,  il- 
lustrative of  the  manners,  and  Customs 
of  the  people;  and  concluded  by  a 
masterly  disquisition  on  the  propriety 
of  expelling  the  pirate  hordes  from  their 
fastnesses,  and  of  colonizing  Northern 
Africa  from  Europe.  These  we  can  now 
only  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  with  an  unfeigned  assurance 
that  a  very  agreeable  entertainment, 
and  much  information  of  a  novel  and 
highly  important  character,  awaits  them 
in  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Pa- 
nanti's  performance. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  has  executed  his  un- 
dertaking as  editor  and  translator  in  a 
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manner  highly  creditable  to  himself; 
and,  in  an  appendix,  has  giveu  an  inter- 
esting memoir  on  the  state  of  the  Island 
of  Sicily,  Altogether,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  work,  and  we  doubt  not  wiH 
have,— what  it  amply  deserves, — an* 
extensive  circulation. 

An  Inquiry,  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
are  produced  or  prevented  by  our 
present  System  of  Prison  Discipline. 
By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq. 
M.  P.  8vo.  5s.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  Arch, 
London,  1818. 

Notes  on  a  Vitit  made  to  some  of  the 
Prisons  in  ScQtland  and  the  North 
of  England ,with  some  general  Obser- 
vations on  Prison  Discipline.  By 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
London,  1819. 
[Concluded  from  page  2S2  of  this  Volume] 

In  our  last  number,  we  presented  to 
our  readers  some  affecting  statements 
relative  to  various  prisons  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  were  no  difficult  task, 
to  select  many  others  equally  distress- 
ing; but,  we  shall  spare  our  readers 
the  pain  of  perusing  such  details ;  and 
shall  now  proceed  to  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Bevan's  observations  on 
prison  discipline. 

On  a  general  retrospect  of  the ' 
prisons,  which  our  author  visited  and ! 
examined,  it  is  impossible  not  to  per-  ' 
ceive  that  they  have  a  tendency 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish, 
rather  to  produce  than  to  remove, 
misery  and  crime.  Some  of  the  prisons, 
described  by  him,  for  instance,  Dur- 
ham Old  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 
and  the  Jails  at  Haddington,  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow  and  Carlisle, — are  scarcely 
exceeded  by  any  thing  that  is  bad  in 
the  worst  specimens  noticed  by  Mr. 
Buxton.  Others,  again, — as  the 
Bridewell  at  Aberdeen  and  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Preston, — approach  in 
Jome  respects  to  his  standard  of  ex- 
cellence ;  though  they  are  not  without 


defects,  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
them  from  becoming,  to  the  full  extent, 
schools  of  reform.  A  third  description 
of  prisons,  such  as  those  at  Wakefield, 
York,  Edinburgh,  Lancaster,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester,  presents  to  us  a 
medium  picture  of  good  and  bad  qua- 
lities ; — the  proportion  of  what  is-  good, 
varying  of  course  in  the  different  jails, 
and  the  whole  leaving  an  impression 
not  altogether  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind. 

We  pass  Mr.  Bevan's  observations 
on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Scottish 
prisons,  and  on  the  treatment  of  debtors 
and  lunatics,  under  the  existing  law  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  his  remarks  on  the 
general  subject,  prison  discipline,  which 
for  the  most  part  have  an  equal  re- 
ference to  the  prisons  in  that  country 
and  in  England.  These  remarks  are 
classed  under  the  several  heads  of  food, 
clothing,  firing,  sleeping,  irons;  cleanli- 
ness, inspection,  superintendance,  clas- 
sification, instruction  and  employment.. 
These  topics  are  discussed  with  the 
same  perspicuity  and  benevolence, 
which  are  visible  in  every  page  of  Mr. 
Bevan's  work.  We  shall  select  a  few 
of  his  remarks  on  the  food,  irons,  clas- 
sification, instruction  and  employment. 

1.  Food. — "  Insufficiency  of  food  is  an 
evil,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  every 
prison.  We  are  not  justified  in  aggra- 
vating imprisonment,  by  sufferings  to 
which  the  law  gives  no  countenance;  we 
are  not  justified  in  making  inroads  on  the 
health  of  our  prisoners :  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  detaining  them  from  their  common 
means  of  livelihood,  except  we  give  them 
that  which  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
the  due  support  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  unnecessary  indulgence  either  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  is  very 
undesireable,  and  much  opposed  to  a  judi- 
cious system  of  prison  discipline. 

"  The  former  of  these  evils  is  the  fre- 
quent, and  the  latter  the  occasional  con- 
sequence of  a  very  prevalent  practice — 
that  of  allowing  to  the  prisoners  a  daily 
sum  Of  money  for  the  purchase  of  victuals, 
instead  of  a  certain  portion  of  food.  The 
prisoners  at  Carlisle  have  no  fixed  quantity 
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of  bread;  they  have  tbreepence-rialfpenny 
per  day.  When  bread  is  cheap,'  this  sum 
will  scarcely  procure  them  a  sufficient 
quantity ;  but  when  it  is  dear,  they  must 
experience  something  nearly  approximated 
to  starvation.  The  allowance  of  Doncas- 
ter  jail  is  eightpence  per  day.  This  sum 
procures  too  little  bread  in  times  of  scar* 
city,  and  too  much  in  times  of  plenty. 
The  rule  ought  to  be,  that  the  allowance 
of  food  be  a  fixed  allowance,  not  depending 
on  the  price  of  provisions ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  it  be  sufficient,  and  and  not  man  than 
sufficient,  to  maintain  the  prisoners  in 
good  health. 

"  It  often  happens,  that  criminals  are 
supplied  by  their  friends  out  of  prison  with 
articles  of  provision  beyond  the  jail  allow- 
ance. Were  the  rule  which  I  have  now 
recommended,  generally  adopted,  it  would 
become  a  question  worthy  of  much  consi- 
deration, whether  this  practice,  especially 
in  the  case  of  tried  prisoners,  ought  any 
longer  to  be  permitted." 

II*  Irons. — u  There  ia  much  more 
cruelty  than  justice  in  loading  our  pri- 
soners with  chains.  The  practice  is  cruel, 
because  fetters  not  only  prevent  the  wearer 
from  standing  or  walking  with  ease,  but 
very  frequently  produce  excoriation. 
When  prisoners  are  fastened  to  the  iron 
bar  as  at  Haddington,  or  to  the  bedstead 
as  at  Forfar,  or  to  the  wall  of  their  cells 
as  at  Berwick,  or  to  a  ring  in  the  floor  as 
at  Newcastle,  the  suffering  produced  by 
chaining  becomes  extremely  aggravated. 

44  It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  fet- 
ters have  a  strong  tendency  to  create  in 
the  mind  of  criminals  that  feeling  of  their 
own  degradation,  which  seldom  foils  to 
counteract  the  efforts  made  for  their  im- 
provement. 

*  The  injustice  of  the  practice  is  very 
evident  from  this  consideration ;— -that  if 
the  prisoner  be  untried,  we  have  no  right 
,  to  subject  him  to  any  inconvenience 
beyond  bare  imprisonment;  and  if  he  be 
tried,  chaining,  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom,  seldom,  if  ever  forms  a  part 
of  his  sentence. 

u  In  many  of  the  prisons  which  we 
visited,  chains,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, are  entirely  disused.  In  others, 
the  insecurity  of  the  yards  or  cells,  * 


pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  them;  but  we 
observed,  that  in  most  of  these  cases,  very 
simple  alterations  in  the  buildings  would 
render  them  wholly  unnecessary.  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  a  far  better 
method  than  chaining  for  the  prevention 
of  escapes  from  prison,  may  be  round  in 
kiud  superintendence  and  constant  em- 
ployment." 

III.  Classification.—"  It  is  a  great  evil 
when  prisoners  without  employment  are 
confined  in  very  large  companies.  Riot, 
clamour,  and  all  the  tumult  of  ungoverned 
passions  will  be  the  almost  inevitable  con- 
quence.  This  we  saw  exemplified  in  a 
deplorable  manner  at  Wakefield,  where, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  house 
of  correction,  seventy  turbulent  felons 
were  passing  their  lawless  evening  in  a 
single  apartment  This  evil  is  however 
greatly  increased,  when  the  criminals, 
who,  are  thus  herded  together,  are  of 
totally  different  descriptions;  when,  for 
example,  as  at  Perth,  some  petty  offender 
against  the  revenue  laws  is  obliged  to  live 
for  many  weeks  together  in  the  company 
of  an  atrocious  murderer.  The  descent  is 
so  easy  from  petty  offences  to  flagrant 
abuses,  from  lighter  to  deeper  criminality, 
from  the  smaller  to  greater  measures  of  sin, 
that  the  unvarying  effect  of  suoh  associa- 
tions is  an  alarming  increase  of  depravity. 
Of  the  dreadful  augmentation,  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  twelve  years  in 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  this  above  all  others 
is  an  evidently  prolific  source. 

44  The  young  offender  against  the  laws 
his  country,  whose  conscience  is  yet  alive, 
whose  heart  is  not  yet  steeled  against  the 
impressions  of  religion,  nor  blinded  to  the 
awful  consequences  of  sin,  becomes, 
through  his  association  with  veterans  in 
crime,  lost  to  every  good  in  himself,  and 
terrible,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  to  society  at 
large.  He  is  no  longer  the  trembling, 
solitary  perpetrator  of  some  secret  misde- 
meanor, but  a  nucleus  of  crime,  the  centre 
of  a  spreading  sore  in  the  community,,  to 
which  he  belongs. 

"  This  great  evil  loudly  demands  the 
care  and  interference  of  all,  who  have  the 
power  to  prevent  it ;  and  certainly,  it  may 
be  prevented  by  carejhl  classiftcajtion  w 
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nov  prisons,  connected  with  constant 
onpk^yiUcut* 

*•  With  respect  to  the  former  object,  a 
right  classification  of  prisoners,  in  the 
variety  of  cases  which  will  occur,  depends 
so  much  on  discernment  and  wise  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  jailors  and  visiting 
magistrates,  that  I  should  hesitate  before  I 
would  propose  very  precise  and  definite 
rules.  There  are  however  certain  hroad 
lines  of  distinction  which  ought  never  to 
be  sacrificed  or  forgotten.  Female  must 
be  separated  from  male  prisoners;  debtors 
from  criminals;  the  tried  from  the  un- 
tried ;  adult  from  juvenile  offenders.  It 
is  unquestionably  necessary  also,  that 
those  who  have  committed  only  misde- 
meanors, should  in  general  be  kept  apart 
from  felons.  This  however  is  a  provision, 
which,  under  judicious  care,  will  admit,  in 
particular  cases,  of  a  little  variation.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  prisoners  com- 
mitted for  a  misdemeanor  are  notorious 
and  desperate  offenders,  and  much  more 
fit  to  associate  with  the  worst  of  felons, 
than  with  those  of  their  own  class. 
Amongst  the  felons,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  occasionally  be  found  individuals, 
young  in  crime  and  of  a  hopeful  character. 
Such  persons  ought  to  be  removed  from 
file  society  of  desperate  villains,  and  kept 
in  company  with  that  class  of  criminals, 
which  may  be  deemed  less  corrupted. 

"  There  is  one  regulation  conuected 
with  the  subject  of  classification,  which 
has  hitherto  been  very  rarely  adopted,  but 
which  is  undoubtedly  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  promoting  the  great  ends  of 
prison  discipline;  namely,  that  female 
prisoners,  where  circumstances  allow  it, 
should  be  confined  entirely  apart  from 
the  men,  in  prisons  appropriated  to  their 
own  sex.  In  large  cities,  where  female 
as  well  as  male  criminals  are  numerous, 
this  regulation  would  be  attended  with 
signal  advantages.  When  men  and  women 
are  imprisoned  within  one  inclosure,  how- 
ever carefully  they  may  be  separated, 
some  correspondence  will  generally  take 
place  between  them,  and  this  corres- 
pondence will  probably  be  productive  of 
much  evil  to  both  parties.  An  instance 
hat  lately  fallen  under  my  notice,  in  a 
prison,  in  which  debtore  and  criminals, 
men  and  women,  are  separately  confined, 
of  an  acquaintance  formed  between  a  male 


criminal  and  a  female  debtor,  which  ter- 
minated, after  they  quitted  the  prison,  in 
completing  the  moral  ruin  both  of  one  and 
the  other. 

"  The  jailor  at  Wakefield  informed  us, 
that  since  his  female  prisoners  had  been 
confined  in  a  house  altogether  distinct 
from  the  men's  prison,  both  parties  had 
become  much  more  manageable  than  they 
were  before  that  change  took  place. 

"  The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
last  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  prisons  in  the  metropolis,  strongly 
recommended,  in  the  Report  which  they 
submitted  to  the  House,  that  a  separate 
prison  for  females  should  be  instituted  in 
London.  That  this  measure  should  be 
adopted,  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  metropolis  itself,  but  as 
it  may  afford  a  beneficial  example  to 
other  populous  places.  When  our  female 
criminals  are  superintended  by  officers  of 
their  own  sex,  and  confined  in  separate 
prisons,  they  will  soon  be  brought  into 
a  condition  of  much  greater  order  than  is 
the  case  with  them  at  present;  and  the 
plans,  which  may  be  formed  to  promote 
their  reformation,  will  be  materially  faci- 
litated. 

IV.  Instruction.  •><"  Some  of  the  prisons 
described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
work,— 4br  instance,  the  Bridewells  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  are  regularly  at- 
tended by  a  school-master.  This  arrange- 
ment affords  to  the  ignorant  of  the  various 
ages,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that 
scriptural  knowledge,  which  may  often 
be  the  means  of  turning  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  producing  a  real  ameli- 
oration of  character.  In  the  great  majo- 
rity of  these  prisons,  however,  there  is  no 
provision  of  the  kind ;  the  weekly  return 
nit  prayers  and  a  sermon,  is  too  often  the 
only  means  of  instruction  afforded ;  and 
in  many  cases,  even  this  is  withheld. 
Thus,  the  ignorant  inmates  of  our  prisons 
are  left  to  perish  in  their  ignorance ;-— not 
a  hand  is  held  out  to  save  them. 

M  In  the  course  of  our  journey,  we  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  criminals  committed  to 
our  jails  are  able  to  read.  I  calculate, 
that  in  England,  at  feast  one-third  of  sucb 
pecsons  have  received  some  education,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  none  at  all :  in  Scotland 
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the  proportion  of  criminals  who  can  read 
is  considerably  greater.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, therefore,  that  teaching  to 
read  is  no  certain  antidote  against  the 
commission  of  crime.  If  connected;  as  it 
always  ought  to  be,  with  instruction  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  it  is  indeed  a  powerful 
.  means  of  good;  but  the  heart  of  man  is 
declared  to  be  "  deceitful  above  all 
things ;"  it  is  exposed .  on  every  side  to 
temptation;  and  its  depravity  is  not  to 
be  changed  into  purity,  by  any  merely 
human  contrivances.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  some  amongst  the  many,  who 
have  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
but  whose  minds  have  not  been  actually 
brought  under  the  influence  of  religious 
principle,  are  numbered  with  the  perpe- 
trators of  crime ;  and  as  education  becomes 
more  universal,  it  must  be  expected  that 
the  proportionate  number  of  our  literate 
criminals  will  increase.'  It  were,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  lamented,  did  these  con- 
siderations discourage  us  from  promoting, 
by  every  method  in  our  power,  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  ignorant,  whether 
they  be  bond  or  free.  Such  instruction 
may  not  always  succeed  in  accomplishing 
its  object ;  but  no  -one  can  deny  its  having 
a  tendency  to  encourage  good,  and  to  dis- 
courage evil.  It  is  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument, which  Providence  has  placed 
within  our  reach,  for  softening  and  im- 
proving the  human  mind,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  for 
eradicating  from  it  the  principles  of  false- 
hood, cruelty,  and  injustice,  and  implant- 
ing in  it  those  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
charity.  If  we  make  use  of  this  instru- 
ment in  a  right  disposition,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  will  rest  upon  our  efforts ;  and 
although,  through  the  influence  of  coun- 
teracting causes,  those  efforts  may  some- 
times be  foiled,  yet  we  may  well  be  en- 
couraged by  the  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant fact,  that  we  find  amongst  the 
ignorant,  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but 
by  far  the  most  hardened  and  atrocious 
criminals. 

M  It  is  true,  that  effects,  which  arise  out 
of  many  causes,  are  too  often  attributed  to 
a  single  cause;  but  the  comparative  cir- 
cumstances of  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land supply  us  with  a  convincing  proof, 


that  moral  and  religious  education  is  one 
great  source  of  virtue,  one  principal  meana> 
by  which  crime  is  prevented. 

"  The  comparison  evinces,  that  as  edu- 
cation is  increased,  crime  is  diminished 
In  England,  there  is  a  medium  quantity 
both  of  education  and  of  crime ;  in  Ireland 
there  is  less  education  and  more  crime; 
in  Scotland,  less  crime  and  more  educa- 
tion. It  is  calculated  that  in  Scotland, 
crimes,  are  ten  times  less  numerous,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  Ire- 
land. At  Glasgow,  where  crime  appears 
to  abound  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  former  country,  there  is  a  large  popu- 
lation of  uneducated  Irish. 

44  There  are,  therefore,  the  strongest 
and  most  obvious  reasons,  why  the  instruc- 
tion of  ignorant  criminals  should  always 
form  a  part  of  the  management,  to  which 
they  are  subject  in  prison.  That  which 
has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime,  may  sometimes  be 
no  less  effectual  in  restoring  to  the  habits 
of  virtue,  those,  by  whom  crime  has 
already  been  committed. 

V.  Employment.—"  The  bias  of  all 
men  to  evU,  is  so  powerful,  that  if  there  be 
nothing  to  chech  and  counteract  its  in- 
fluence, it  will  soon  obtain  the  mastery 
over  them.  On  these  premises,  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  may  appeal  to  universal 
experience,  is  founded  the  well  known 
maxim,  that  "  idleness  is  the  mother  of 
vice."  A  total  absence  of  employment 
affords  to  the  heart  not  under  the  guidance 
of  good  principles,  an  unlimited  opportu- 
nity of  pernicious  thought  and  feeling; 
and  we  learn  from  the  highest  authority, 
"  that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies.** 

"  If  these  positions  be  true  of  mankind 
in  general,  they  may  be  applied  with  in- 
creased  force  and  precision,  to  that  de- 
scription of  men  and  women,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  our  prisooi; 
persons  already  habituated  to  vice,  and 
prone,  beyond  others,  to  entertain  every 
evil  imagination. 

44  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  scarcely  any  means  of  preventing 
the  inroads  of  evil  into  the  human  mind, 
more  powerful,  or  more  sure,  than  con- 
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regular,  and  harmless  occupation. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  class  of  persons,  for 
whom  such  occupation  is  more  advan- 
tageous or  more  necessary  than  criminals 
in  prison ;  for  it  may  not  only  prevent  the 
mischief  of  the  present  moment,  but 
counteract  the  habits  of  idleness,  to  which 
they  have  formerly  been  accustomed;  and 
it  may  also  fix  in  them  those  contrary 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue,  which  will 
probably,  in  after  life,  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  their  crimes.  It  ought  also  to  be 
observed,  that  a  great  proportion  of  these 
persona  have  been  destitute,  before  their 
imprisonment,  of  every  honest  means .  of 
livelihood.  What  then  can  be  more  de- 
sirable, than  that  they  should  acquire, 
duriug  their  confinement,  a  knowledge  of 
some  handicraft,  which  may  procure  for 
them,  on  their  discharge,  a  reputable  and 
inoffensive  maintenance?  Such  a  system 
wul  be  productive  of  the  most  material 
benefits  both  to  the  criminal  and  to  his 
country.  The  criminal  will  learn  to  live 
respectably,  and  will  be  enabled  to  live 
comfortably: — his  country  will,  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  be  delivered  from 
those  outrages,  which  disturb  the  peace 
and  endanger  the  safety  of  society. 

"  There  is  another  advantage  arising 
tan  the  employment  of  prisoners,  which 
though  not  of  equal  moment,  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable:  this  is  the  saving 
tf  expense.  Although  the  prisoners  in  the 
Jail  at  Lancaster,  and  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Preston,  are  allowed  for  their 
own  use  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
earnings,  it  appears  that  at  Lancaster,  the 
public  saves  900/.  per  annum,  and  at 
Preston,  half  the  expences  of  the  establish- 
ment, by  means  of  those  earnings.  As  for 
the  extensive  and  populous  Bridewell  at 
Glasgow,  it  now  costs  the  public  only  one 
hundred  pounds  a  gear. 

M  Thus  morals,  order  and  economy  are 
alike  subserved  by  the  system  of  employ- 
ing the  inmates  of  our  prisons.** 

We  have  quoted  so  largely  from 
Mr.  Bevan's  instructive  pages,  that  we 
have  not  room  to  give  even  the  slightest 
sketch  of  his  further  observations  on 
the  employment  of  prisoners,  and  on 
Visiting  Committees.  The  benefit  oi 
the  latter,  in  Newgate,  is  too  well 
known  through  the  medium  of  the  public 


journals,  which  have  noticed  the  bene- 
volent efforts  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  asso- 
ciates. The  whole  of  his  remarks  on 
Visiting  Committees  deserve  the  most 
serious  and  attentive  consideration  of 
the  affluent  and  humane  who  reside  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns  where  there, 
are  prisons.  On  the  whole,  he  con- 
cludes, (and  we  cordially  accede  to  his 
conclusion), 

"  It  may  be  confidently  expected,  that 
a  system  so  fraught  with  advantages,  and 
so  clearly  tending  to  the  diminution  of 
crime,  and  the  peace  of  society,  will 
gradually  become  prevalent  among  us ;  a 
system  of  order,  employment,  classification; 
and  instruction,  protected  by  the  judicious 
superintendence  of  benevolent  and  unpaid 
visitors.  It  were  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
should  indolence  on  the  one  hand,  or  pre- 
judice on  the  other,  prevent  the  progress 
of  so  beneficial  and  so  interesting  a  work. 
If  the  visiting  committees,  which  thu» 
chapter  is  intended  to  recommend,  be 
formed  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
magistrates,  which  must  of  course  be  the 
case ;  and  if  their  proceedings  be  conduct- 
ed with  prudence  and  perseverance,  the 
feelings  of  distrust  and  jealousy,  if  any 
such  be  entertained,  will  soon  make  way 
for  decided  approbation  and  liberal  sup- 
port All  classes  of  Society  may  surely  be 
expected  to  unite,  in  promoting  an  object, 
in  which  they  are  all  alike  most  deeply 
interested. 

"  The  great  question  is,  Where  are  the 
labourers? 

"  Surely  they  may  be  found  amongst 
benevolent  and  practical  Christians  of 
both  sexes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
To  them  the  appeal  is  made.  If  they  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  the  efforts 
which  are  here  recommended ; — if  they 
know  it  to  be  a  duty  (as  indeed  they  must) 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  will  of  Him, 
who  came  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,**  they  will  be  animated  by 
that  spirit  which  will  enable  them  to  cope 
with  difficulties,  and  they  will  depend 
upon  that  blessing,  before  which  all  dif- 
ficulties will  subside. 

"  It  must  be  repeated,  that  there  is 
indeed  much  evil  and  much  affliction  in 
the  world,  which  loudly  demand  the  kind 
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attentions  and  sedulous  exertions  of  ally 
who  wish  well  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

"  Our  Divine  Master  has  declared  to 
us  a  sufficient  motive  to  all  such  efforts. 
"  I  was  an  hungered,  and  yc  gave  me 
meat ;  1  was  thirty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ; 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ; 
.  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me;  I  was  in  prison,  and 
ye  came  unto  me.  Verily,  J  say  unto  you, 
inasmuch  as  ye  haos  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me." 

In  the  confidence  that  his  appeal  to 
'  the  Christian  feeling,  and  principle  will 
not  be  in  vain,  Mr.  B.  concludes  his 
volume  by  suggesting  the  following 
resolutions  as  proper  to  be  adopted  on 
the  formation  of  an  association  to  visit 
any  prison. 

44  1.  Permission  having  been  obtained 
*  from  the  magistrates,  it  is  agreed,  that  an 
Association  be  now  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  prisoners  in  the  jail 

of  * 

"  2.  That  the  Association  consist  of  two 
committees ;  one  of  the  ladies  to  visit  the 
female  prisoners;  and  another  of  gentle- 
men, to  visit  the  male  prisoners. 

"  3.  That  the  two  committees  consist  of 
the  following  persons. 

"  4.  That  both  classes  of  prisoners  be 
visited  daily;  and  that  the  members  of 
the  committees  visit  in  rotation  and  two 
together. 

"  5.  That  the  attention  of  the  visitors 

be  directed  principally,  to  the  making  of 

suitable  arrangement  for  the  instruction  of 

the  ignorant  and  the  employment  of  the 

'  idle. 

*  6.  That  a  time  be  set  apart  every 
morning  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures with  the  several  companies  of  pri- 
soners. 

"  7.  That  the  most  orderly  of  the  pri- 
soners be  appointed  to  act  as  monitors— 
that  regulations  be  made  by  the  visitors  to 
prevent  all  swearing  and  gaming  in  the 
prison — and  that  no  effort  be  spared  to 
promote,  amongst  the  inmates,  the  habits 
of  quietness,  regularity,  and  submission. 


"8.  That  the  committees  endeavour  to 
exercise  a  kind  care  over  those  nemos, 
who  are  discharged  from  the  jail,  and  to 
assist  in  procuring,  for  such  of  them  as 
appear  deserving,  some  respectable  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  and  their  fiunt- 
lies. 

"  9.  That  a  fond  be  now  raised  to  defray 
the  expences,  which  will  be  incurred  by 
this  Association. 


"  10.  That  the  two  committees  j 
a  quarterly  Report  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  magistrates  who  superintend  the  j«L 

With  these  resolutions  we  terminate 
our  abstract  of  Mr.  Bevan's  truly  chris- 
tian and  benevolent  work;  which  we 
are  sure  we  need  not  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  every  humane  and 
reflecting  mind.  The  subject  speaks 
for  itself;  and  if  our  observations  and 
extracts  shall  in  any  degree  contribute 
to  promote  its  circulation,  it  will  be  to 
us  a  source  of  the  most  pleasing  recol- 
lection. 


TRAMMATIKX1N,  &c.  i.  e.  A  Course 
of  Belles  Lettresf  by  Constantine 
Oikonomos,  Professor  of  Philology, 
&c.  vol.  I,  Bvo.     Vienna,  1817. 

We  have,  on  various  occasions,  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  inquiry,  and  progress  of 
sound  learning,  among  the  modern 
Greeks.  Few,  very  few,  of  the  produc- 
tions of  their  learned  men  have  found 
their  way  to  this  country ;  and  we  glad- 
ly avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a 
foreign  pen,  to  present  to  the  readers 
of  this  journal  a  short  analysis,  of  the 
work  of  M.  Oikonomos,  who  justly 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
learned  men  that  do  honour  to  modem 
Greece.  In  1 8 1 3,  this  gentleman  pub- 
lished (in  Greek)  an  excellent  treatise 
on  Rhetoric.  He  has  for  several  years 
past  been  a  successful  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  has  formed  a 
great  number  of  excellent  pupils.  He 
is  further  said  to  be  the  first  preacher 
in  the  churches  at  Smyrna,  where  he 
has  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  re- 
sistless eloquence,  which  attracts  to  his 
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sermons  not  only  die  Greek  inhabitants 
of  that  opulent  city,  bat  also  many  of 
the  Consuls  and  other  Europeans  of 
rank  who  are  resident  there. 

Among  this  learned  ecclesiastic's 
admirers,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Smyrna,  M.  Anthimos,  is  particularly 
distinguished.  This  respectable  pre- 
late is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 
and  the  zealous  friend  of  letters. 

Lastly,  M.  Oikonomos,  without  hav- 
ing even  quitted  Greece,  is  profoundly 
skilled  in  general  literature,  and  in  the 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  German 
languages.  The  present  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  has  offered  him  one  of 
the  first  professorships  in  the  great 
Greek  College  established  in  that  city ; 
but  he  has  hitherto  refused  to  abandon 
the  country  of  Homer,  where  gratitude 
and  friendship  have  fixed  him. 

Such  is  the  author  of  the  course  of 
Belles  Lettres,  now  introduced  to  our 
readers,  and  of  which,  only  one  volume 
has  yet  appeared*.  It  is  divided  into 
two  books,  the  first  of  which  comprises 
twelve  chapters  (besides  a  brief  intro- 
duction,) treating  on  the  following  sub- 
jects. 

1.  Definition  and  division  of  the  fine 
arts; 

2.  Difference  between  the  fine  arts 
in  general,  and  the  fine  and  useful  arts ; 

3.  Of  genius : — in  the  fine  arts,  that 
faculty  imitates  nature ; 

4.  Nature  defined ; 

5.  Of  enthusiasm,  or  that  disposition 
with  which  genius  imitates  nature ; 

6.  Of  taste  in  general ; 

7.  On  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  on 
the  sublime  in  general. 

8.  On  the  sublime  in  style ; 

9.  Of  the  beautiful,  in  general; 

10.  Of  the  beautiful  in  style; 

11.  Of  taste  in  the  fine  arts; 

12.  Taste  has  an  influence  on  the 
manners  of  society,  and  on  that  account 
ought  to  be  cultivated  with  especial 
care  and  attention. 

The  second  book  is  appropriated  to 
the  art  of  poetry,  which  part  of  his  sub- 

•The  other  vohunesp  we  understand,  are 
in  the  press 


ject  is  discussed  by  this  author  in  a 
strict  method. 

After  a  general  introduction  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  nature  of  poetry, 
and  its  different  species,  M.  Oikonomos 
speaks  of  the  epopoea  and  of  lyric 
poetry ;  he  then  gives  a  singularly  just 
and  luminous  view  of  the  principles 
and  rules  of  the  dramatic  art ;  and 
passes  in  review  bucolic  poetry,  the 
apologue,  didactic,  and  satirical  poetry, 
poetical  epistles,  and  the  epigram* 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  interesting  work,  of  which 
wc  regret  that  we  cannot  present  to 
our  readers  a  more  minute  analysis. 
The  author  has  drawn  largely  from  a 
great  number  of  excellent  writers,  both 
antient  and  modern,— as  Aristotle, 
Longinus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
Quintllian,  Rollin,  Batteux,  La  Harpe, 
Dr.  Blair,  and  especially  from  those 
who  have  adopted  the  critical  system 
of  the  preceptor  of  Alexander.  Every 
page  of  this  valuable  work  displays  the 
extensive  and  solid  learning  as  well  as 
the  enlightened  and  exact  taste  of 
M.  Oikonomos;  who  has  appositely 
cited  a  great  number  of  fine  passages 
from  the  antient  classic  authors,  and 
has  also  made  frequent  and  impartial 
mention  of  the  most  celebrated  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  writers. 

In  the  publication  of  this  work, 
M.  Oikonomos  has  rendered  a  most 
important  service  to  the  Greek  youth, 
who  may  be  desirous  of  studying  the 
beauties  of  the  literature  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  of  transfusing  them  into  their 
native  mother  tongue. 

M.  Oikonomos  has  dedicated  his 
work  to  M.  Alexander  Mauros,  of  Paros, 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Greece, 
and  also  one  of  its  principal  benefactors, 
who  has  made  the  greatest  exertions  to 
extricate  that  unfortunate  country  from 
ignorance  and  debasement. 

The  dedication  is  composed  in  a  style, 
which,  though  it  will  perhaps  appear 
somewhat  novel  to  our  English  readers, 
is  equally  worthy  of  its  learned  anther, 
and  of  the  patriot  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. 
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"  I  do  not  honour  you/9  says  the 
author,  on  account  of  your  wealth  ;  I 
I  do  not  admire  you,  for  the  friendship 
of  the  great;  I  do  not  congratulate 
you  on  account  of  your  external  quali- 
ties. The  true  merit  of  man  consists  in 
the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  it  is  virtue 
alone  that  in  titles  anyone  to  be  honoured, 
congratulated,  and  admired :  without  it, 
however  great  a  person  may  appear,  he 
is  essentially  destitute  of  true  greatness. 

"Your  singular  virtue,  most  noble 
Alexander,  gives  you  a  claim  to  univer- 
sal esteem.  You  are  magnanimous, 
generous,  and  beneficent.  You  honour 
the  Muses ;  you  love  your  nation.  The 
wise  depositary  of  the  gifts  of  Plutus, 
you  make  them  subservient  to  raise  up 
our  unfortunate  Greece ;  you  are  the 
support  of  our  schools.  At  your  ex- 
pence  it  is  that  several  young  Greeks 
are  studying  the  sciences  in  Europe.  It 
is  you,  especially,  who  are  endeavouring- 
to  augment  the  number  of  learned  men, 
and  to  diffuse  knowledge,  in  Greece. 
That  country  is  grateful  for  the  benefits 
you  have  conferred  upon  her.  All 
Greeks  bless  your  name,  together  with 
those  of  the  Maruzzi,  the  Karaioanni, 
the  brothers  Zosimas ;  the  Raplani,  and 
all  the  immortal  benefactors  of  Greece. 
.  But,  so  lone  as  Smyrna  shall  exist,  her 
college  will  more  particularly  acknow- 
ledge your  munificence,  &c  &c 

The  preceding  passages,  (which  are 
literally  translated)  are  in  no  respect 
*  exaggerated,  though  they  are  dictated 
by  profound  sentiments  of  gratitude. 
In  fact  M.  Mauros  has,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  not  only  founded  a  free  public 
school  in  his  own  native  country,  for 
the  instruction  of  youth ;  but  he  has 
also  made  considerable  donations  to 
several  colleges  in  Greece,  and  likewise 
supports  a  considerable  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  students. 

Most  of  the  Greek  merchants,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Odessa,  also  contri- 
bute, according  to  theirrespective  abili- 
ties, to  raise  prostrate  Greece,  and  to 
revive  in  the  Greek  youth  a  taste  for 
liberal  studies,  and  a  love  of  literature, 
the  sciences  and  arts. 


To  the  dedication  succeeds  a  preli- 
minary discourse  which  is  addressed  to 
the  Greek  nation.  After  offering  some 
general  considerations  on  the  import- 
ance of  classical  literature  and  on  the 
manner  of  studying  it,  the  author  par- 
ticularly exhorts  young  men  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  eloquence. 

"By  this,"  says  he,  "it  is,  that  an 
orator  conducts  his  fellow  citizens  into 
the  paths  of  reason ;  makes  them  feel 
in  a  more  lively  manner  the  dignity  of 
man;  combats  ignorance  and  error, 
which  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
happiness  of  nations,  aud  introduces 
into  his  country  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences." 

M.  Oikonomos  proceeds  to  exhort 
his  young  countrymen  to  honour  the 
true  benefactors  of  their  country,  and 
those  who  sacrifice  their  life  to  the 
public  good.  He  proposes,  as  models 
for  their,  example,  the  learned  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  Archbishop  Ig- 
natius, several  prelates  of  the  Greek 
church,  who  are  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  enlightened  patriotism,  and 
many  noblemen  and  merchants,  who 
are  zealous  promoters  of  instruction. 
He  pays  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
Messieurs  Theocletos  and  Kokkinaki, 
the  editors  of  the  "  Literary  Mercury,* 
and  also  to  Dr.  Alexandrides  the  editor 
of  the  "  Commercial  Telegraph,"  and 
the  "  Literary  Telegraph."  These  three 
journals,  which  are  in  the  Modern 
Greek  language,  are  printed  at  Vianna. 

Equal  commendations  are  bestowed 
upon  M.  Athanasius,  the  professor  of 
Modern  Greek  at  the  Imperial  Academy 
in  the  same  city,  who  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  year,  published  a  prospectus 
of  another  Greek  journal,  to  be  intitlecl 
Calliope. 

M.  Oikonomos  counsels  his  young 
countrymen  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  art  of  writing,  and  concludes  his 
preliminary  discourse  with  the  following 
affecting  address  to  them : — 

"O  ye,  who  love  beauty ,— young 
men  of  unfortunate  Greece !  listen  to 
the  last  words  of  your  friend— your 
country  expects  from  you,  works  more 
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perfect  than  mine — yes,  my  feeble  la- 
boors  will  easily  give  place  to  yours. — 
I  shall  one  day  tee  my  hoary  hairs  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  laborious  pu- 
pils and  more  able  professors.  Then, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  and  a  soul  in- 
toxicated with  joy,  I  shall  sing  with  en- 
thusiasm that  beautiful  song  of  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces  : 
Every  thin;  that  it  beautiful,  is  lorely,  &c. 


The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the 
present  time,  &c.  &c.  By  Messrs. 
Warburtoo,  Walsh,  and  Whitelaw, 
4to.  2  vols.  5/.  &t.  large  paper  8/.  8# . 
Cadell  and  Davies,  London,  1818. 
[Continued  from  page  61.] 

The  pressure  of  other  matter   has 
canned  us  necessarily  to  suspend  our 


report  of  this  very  interesting  work.; 
and  we  now  gladly  invite  our  readers 
attention  to  the  second  volume,  which 
contains  a  rich  fund  of  information  to 
the  philanthropist  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  details  of 
the  various  religious  and  charitable 
institutions,  the  institution  and  support 
of  which  reflect  such  distinguished 
honour  on  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin. 
The  whole  of  these  we  have  not  room 
to  specify;  but  we  cannot  pass  in 
silence  the  numerous  schools  for  in- 
structing the  children  of  the  poor  of 
every  denomination. 

From  a  Synoptical  Table  of  the 
education  of  tne  lower  classes  in 
Dublin  for  the  year  1816,  it  appears 
there  are 


Children. 
29  t'rotestant  Schools,  in  which  are  educated     -    -    -     -    -     3194 

32  CathoHc  Ditto 5095 

12  Schools  of  Dissenters      -    -     - 906 

1 2  Mixed  Schools,  for  educating  Children  of  all  denominations    4402 


85 

The  total  expense  of  these  various 
Schools  is  stated  to  amount  57,700/, 
Much  as  has  been  done  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  the  way  of  education,  it 
appears  that  two  children  out  of  three 
are  still  uneducated.  The  details  of 
many  of  these  schools  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  We  shall  extract  one  or 
two  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

The  income  of  the  Dublin  Free 
Schools  in  the  year  1812  was  1155/. 
14*.  9|af  ;  and  the  expenditure,  972/. 
0s.l4«t 

"Dublin  free  SckbeL-The  first  Sunday- 
school  established  in  this  city,  and  in 
Ireland,  was  opened  in  1786,  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Powell,  rector  of  Dun- 
drum,  in  the  parish  of  St.  {Catherine's,  of 
which  he  was  at  that  time  Curate.  The 
female  children  assembled  in  the  paro- 
chial school-house,  which  the  governors 
Jent  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  boys  were 
accommodated  by  the  Earl  of  Meatb, 
an  anxious  friend  to  the  institution,  with 
the  use  of  the  Court-house  of  the  Liber- 
ties of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore. 
From  800  to  500  children  of  all  denomi- 


13,597 


nations  generally  attended,  and  exclusive 
of  the  usual  course  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  sacred  scriptures 
were  admitted  and  read,  but  without  any 
selection,  explanation,  or  comment  what- 
ever. In  consequence  of  the  gratuitous 
assistance  of  many  respectable  persons 
who  were  friendly  to  the  infant  institu- 
tion, the  expences  were  so  moderate, 
that  the  collection  made  at  an  annual 
charity  sermon  preached  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine's,  was  sufficient  to 
answer  every  demand.  The  accommo- 
dation, however,  being  not  only  indif- 
ferent, but  insufficient  tor  the  continually 
increasing  members  in  that  poor  but 
populous  part  of  the  city,  an  idea  was 
conceived  of  erecting  a  school  for  the 
purpose,  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  every 
necessary  convenience.  Among  the 
promoters  of  the  Institution,  the  Friends, 
or  as  they  are  usually  denominated  the 
Quakers,  who  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's are  numerous,  took  an  anxious 
and  decided  part,  and  in  consequence, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  active  and 
unremitting  exertions  of  Mr.  Ephraim 
Bewley,  one  of  their  body,  so  many 
respectable  and  opulent  citizens  were 
induced  to  contribute  liberally,  that  in  a 
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short  time  a  sum  was  subscribed  nearly 
sufficient  to  defray  tbe  expence  of  the 
intended  edifice,  when  the  work  was 
commenced,  and  in  1798  finished,  with  a 
rapidity  that  evinces  the  energy  of  that 
respectable  body,  and  with  a  substantial 
plainness  and  neatness  that  does  equal 
credit  to  their  taste  and  good  sense. 

"  This  seminary,  open  to  the  children 
of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
therefore'  called  tbe  Dublin  Free  School- 
boose,  is  situated  in  School-street,  in  the 
barish  of  St.  Catherine ;  it  is  of  a  rect- 
angular form,  156  feet  by  37,  of  brick, 
and  three  stories  high  ;  of  these  the 
basement  story  consists  principally  of 
stores  rented  by  merchants  in  the  vici- 
nity, and  on  the  two  upper  floors  are  the 
school-rooms,  four  in  number,  viz.  two 
for  males,  and  two  females  ;  each  66  feet 
by  SB,  spacious,  lofty,  and  well  venti- 
lated. The  male  and  female  schools 
have  entrances  perfectly  distinct ;  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  spa- 
cious Committee-room,  and  an  apart- 
ment appropriated  to  the  superintend™  t, 
who  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  the 
architect,  is  enabled  by  a  small 
change  in  his  position,  to  com- 
mand an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  four 
schools,  though  on  different  floors.* 
While  he  sit?,  the  entire  of  the  maie  and 
female  schools  on  the  first  floor  are  open 
to  his  inspection,  as  are  those  on  the 
second  floor  when  he  stands:  thus  a 
constant  sense  of  his  superintending  eye, 
contributes  greatly  to  preserve  order 
and  silence ;  while  his  communication 
with  his  assistants  is  correct,  and  unem- 
barassed  by  the  necessity  of  moving 
from  one  school  to  another  to  give  his 
directions. 

■•  From  the  commencement  of  this  In- 
stitution in  January,  1786,  it  was  open  for 
the  admission  of  chiWren  on  Sundays 
only  until  March,  1811,  when  the 
governors,  anxious  to  extend  its  benefits 
to  the  utmost,  opened  it  as  a  daily  school 
also.  Attendance  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  three  t©  six  in  the. afternoon. 

"  This  school  ha*  been  for  many  years 
conducted  on  a  plan  which  does  not 
involve  in  its  management  any  of  those 
doctrines  in  which  the  different  sects  of 
Christian*   disagree;   and  Mr.  Joseph 


*  This  plan  is  deemed  so  efficient  for  the 
purposes  of  superiDtendance,  that  it  is 
adopted  in  some  extensive  manufactories  in 
the  Liberties. 


Lancaster's  system,  admitting  of  the 
same  latitude,  has  been  latterly  intro- 
duced, and  we  think  judiciously  :  such 
a  system,  indeed,  seems  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  poor,  in  a  district  where  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  to  all  other  sects  conjunctively 
as  9  to  I ;  and  it  has  been  attended  with 
success.  A  sufficient  knowledge  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  is  rapid- 
ly, and  at  a  very  moderate  expense, 
communicated  to  the  objects  of  its  care, 
and  with  it  what  is  perhaps  still  more  va- 
luable, habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
decency,  to  which  we  may  add,  of  in- 
dustry also  among  the  female*,  in  who«e 
schools  a  mistress  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions superintends  the  working  depart- 
ment :  the  remuneration  here  held  out 
to  the  girls  has  been  attended  with  very 
beneficial  effects ;  they  receive  the  entire 
of  their  earnings  in  clothes  made  in  the 
schools  i  their  improvement  in  this 
branch,  to  which  they  dedicate  two  days 
in  the  week,  is  considerable,  and  has 
eventually  produced  a  considerable 
increase  of  attendance. 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Weekly  School  up  to  the  year  1814, 
24,361  have  been  taught,  and  there  are 
now  on  the  books  678.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Daily  School,  8089 
have  been  received,  and  there  are  no  less 
than  796  in  daily  attendance.  The  profi- 
ciency and  regularity  of  this  mass  of 
children  are  really  surprising  ;  tbey  are 
taken  from  the  poorest  classes  of  society, 
and  pass  from  the  licentious  and  irregular 
habits  of  the  streets  in  the  morning,  and 
again  return  to  them  in  the  evening ;  yet 
they  suddenly  conform,  and  implicitly 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  one  another, 
without  apparent  coercion  or  corporal 
punishment  while  they  are  in  school,  and 
the  whole  machinery  moves  with  the 
utmost  regularity  under  one  superin- 
tendant. 

"  Sunday  and  Dmly  School,  Norlk- 
Strand*~*\n  the  same  year  and  on  the 
same  principles  as  the"  preceding,  was 
opened  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
city,  the  Sunday  School  on  the  Norlh- 
Strand,  for  the  reception  and  instruction 
of  the  poor  children  of  the  parishes  of 
St.  Mary's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  afterwards 
of  St.  George's.  It  consists  of  a  neat 
building,  not  so  extensive.or  so  arranged 
as  the  former,  but  having  the  advantage 
of  a  chapel,  in  which  divine  service  is  per- 
formed every  Sunday  to  a  numerous  con- 
gregation, whose  weekly  contributions 
materially  assist  the  establishment.  The 
Governors  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
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children  were  for  the  most  part  unem- 
ployed during  the  week  days,  in  a  sbort 
time  opened  it  for  the  reception  of  day 
icho'ars  also.  On  this  was  engrafted  a 
School  for  female  Industry,  which  has 
been  very  prosperous.  Some  of  the  re- 
gulations of  these  schools  are  peculiar, 
sod  seem  Very  well  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  them  * 

"Inconsequence  of  their  being  strictly 
enforced,  this  Institution,  which  is  held 
together  by  no  fund  but  the  annual  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  individuals,  has 
continued  to  flourish  for  twenty-nine 
years.  During  that  period  7000  hoys 
and  girls  have.  t>een  admitted,  and  there 
are  now  340 '  in  attendance,  being  an 
equal  number  of  each  sex  ;  of  whom 
one  hundred  of  the  most  deserving  are 
annually  clothed.  The  annual  expence 
amounts  to  £450.  which  is  defrayed  by 
subscriptions,  a  charity  sermon,  and  by 
the  profits  of  the  children's  work. 

*8ckoolfor  Young  Sweeps.— Among  the 
many  projects  which  the  exuberant  cha- 
rity of  the  metropolis  has  indulged  in, 
this  school  is  the  most  fanciful.  There 
is  certainly  no  class  of  the  community 
which  has  so  much  and  so  deservedly 
excited  public  commisseration  as  that  of 
Young  sweeps,  and  we  think  the  ex* 
istence  of  such  a  trade  is  a  reproach  to 
the  poKce  of  any  state  where  it  is  per- 
mitted ;  but  we  think  the  only  effectual 
femedv  would  be  to  remove  the  cause. 
The  dismal  effects  can  be  but  feebly 
remedied,  and  the  condition  of  a  young 
sweep  is  but  little  improved,  because  he 


*  As  they  are  eaten  to  all  religions  per- 
ssssioas,  one  of  the  master*  is  a  Catholic, 
•bo  instruct*  him  persuasion  in  their  own 
utcchmn,  and  conducts  them  every  Sunday 
to  chapel.  To  induce  an  early  attendance, 
bread  was  distributed  to  those  who  came 
soonest;  sad  after  some  time  clothing,  as  a 
reward;  to  prevent  the  child  from  wlth- 
fawing  from  the  school  when  this  was  ob- 
tained, s  note  for  the  amount  was  passed-  by 
the  parent,  on  which  he  w»  liable  to  be  sued. 
Woolen  cloaks  are  lent  ont  to  the  most  de- 
Tia;  girls  during  tb*  winter  months,  which 
are  returned  In  spring  }  those  who  keep 
them  best,  receive  a  premium :  one  set  of 
cloaks  basin  thin  way  served  for  five  winter*. 
Advancement  in  education  is  considered  not 
a  task  bat  a  reward;  aud  industry  is  made 
pesuratery  to  learoiog.  So  girl  is  allowed 
to  wit*  till  she  has  made  a  shirt.  The  so- 
peristesdsace  of  the  schools  naturally 
•wolves  on  the  Chaplain,  who  does  not 
leceire  his  salary  unless  he  attend*  four 
days  ia  the  week,  to  be  certified  by  hh  sig- 
■alsre  in  the  visitors'  book. 


1  knows  bow  to  read  and  write*  The  inci- 
dent which  called  the  public  attention  to 
this  object,  and  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school,  was  as  follows.  A 
masteivsweep  had  been  tried  and  con- 
victed of  cruelty  to  his  apprentice.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipped ; 
and  the  general  indignation  was  strongly 
excited  by  the  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared in  evidence.  It  was  proved  that 
the  child  had  been  blistered  with  lashes 
and  burned  with  coals;  and  when  the 
sores  festered,  to  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  fresh  burnings,  he  was  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  lashed  and  burned  alternately. 
He  was  brought  into  court,  wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  covered  with  ointment,  and 
shortly  after  the  trial  died,  it  is  said,  of  a 
general  mortification. 

"  At  the  next  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Sunday  School  Society,  this  event  ex- 
cited much  sympathy,  and  produced  a 
determination  to  relieve  this  most  forlorn 
and  degraded  class  of  society.    In  1816 
a  society  was  founded,  in  which  the  lord 
mayor,  who  was  also  member  for  the.' 
city,  took  a  leading  part.     At  their  first 
meeting  various  enormities  were  reported 
from  the  best  evidence.  Several  instances 
of  murder,  the  constant  practice  of  em* 
ploying  them  to  rob  or  steal  by  night ; 
procuring    young    females,    and    using 
them  as  boys :  in  effect, such  a  system  of 
cruelty,  indecency,  and  moral  depravity 
was  displayed,  as  degraded  the  present 
state  of  these    wretched   children    far 
below  the  level  of  humanity,  and  pre- 
cluded   all    hope,  by  rendering  them 
utterly  unfit  for  any  future  itate  of  so- 
ciety.   To  apply  tone  remedy  to  these 
melancholy  evils,  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  those  master- 
sweeps    who    retain    children   without 
indentures,  in  order  that  steps  might  be 
immediately  taken  to  put  such  children 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.    It  was 
next  considered,    that,  as  they  cannot 
pursue  their  trade,  even  if  it  was  de- 
sirable, beyond  a  certain  time  of  fife, 
when  they  attain  too  large  a  stature,  and 
as  few  cam  become  masters,  the  great 
majority,  at  an  adult  age,  must  be  thrown 
upon  society,  without  knowledge,  prin- 
ciple, or  employment;     To  counteract 
the  present  influence,   awd   to-  tjualiry 
them  for  something  better  hereafter,  a 
school  was  established  to  instruct  them 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.   The 
trustee     of    Kellet's    bequest    readily 

rted  the  large  rooms  of  that  school 
the  purpose.  Here  they  assemble 
every  Sunday;  a  breakfast  is  provided 
by  the  subscribers;  and  they  are  sup- 
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plied  with  shirts,  cloaks,  caps,  and  shoes; 
premiums  of  soap,  combs,1  and  money 
are  given  to  excite  a  *ense  of  decency 
and  a  feeling  of  cleanliness,  and  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  at  least,  these  forlorn 
outcasts  are  admitted  to  the  rights  and 
raised  to  the  level  of  humanity.  About 
forty  attend  every  Sunday,  and  some  of 
them  evince  a  great  desire  to  learn.* 

By  far  the' greater  number  of  schools 
and  other  charities,  in  Dublin,  is  sup- 
ported by'charity  sermons, — a  mode  of 
collecting  money  for  public  objects, 
which,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
carried,  the  interest  it  excites,  and  the 
/  universality  of  the  practice,  is  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland.  We  have  heard  much,  very 
much,  of  the  liberality  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dublin,  and  the  account 
which  the  historians  of  that  city  have 
given  of  their  charity,  sermons,  more 
than  confirms  the  statements  which 
had  previously  reached  us.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  books  of  the  several 
charities,  for  the  collections  of  the  year 
18 15,  the  historians  inform  us  thatnoless 


*  One  child  had  learned  to  read  from  the 
labels  on  the  doors  of  the  boases  where  he 
waited  to  be  admitted,  and  another  who  was 
not  able  to  walk,  from  an  accident,  was  car- 
ried  to  school  at  his  own  request,  on  the 
back  of  his  companion.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  to  state,  that  the  charity  is  for  the 
present  suspended  by  the  interference  of  their 
own  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion, who  suspect  an  intention  of  proselyting 
the  children.  Now,  besides  the  usual  pre- 
caution of  using  the  Bible  and  other  books 
of  instruction  without  note  or  commentary, 
car*  is  taken  here,  that  no  Protestant  visitor 
shall  even  hold  the  book  out  of  which  the 
child  is  instructed,  lest  he  might  be  suspect- 
ed of  supplying  an  oral  commentary  to  a  book 
that  bad  none,  and  instil  any  doctrine  iuimical 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  None  but 
monitors, of  their  own  persuasion  teach  them, 
or  hold 'the  book  while  they  learo.  We 
respect  that  care  which  the  pastor  of  every 
persuasion  ought  to  pay  to  the  flock  be  is  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over,  and  if  there  was 
reason  to  for  that  any  system  of  prosely  tism 
was  concealed  under  the  garb  of  charity,  we 
should  applaud  the  precautionary  jealously 
which  defeated  it  even  in  the  case  of  a 
degraded  sweep ;  but  it  is  not  mo ;  and  we 
trust  the*e  forlorn  ootcasMwill  not  be  deprived 
of  the  new  born  sensations  of  comfort,  clean- 
liness, and  wholesome  food,  by  an  nufonnded 
suspicion. 


sum  than  13,517/.  4f.  Inf.  was  obtained 
in  consequence  of  charity  sermons  at 
the  various  churches  and  chapels 
(Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic)  of 
that  city.  Having  no  poor  rates  to 
pay,  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  con- 
sider themselves  exempt  from  a  bur- 
then which  presses  heavily  upon  their 
neighbours  ;  and  therefore  voluntarily 
impose  upon  themselves  an  annual 
contribution  greater  than  any  compul- 
sory tax.  Respecting  the  manner  in 
which  charity  sermons  are  conducted 
in  Dublin,  we  have  the  following  inte- 
resting particulars. 

"  Every  charity  has  its  stated  time  of 
the  year  for  an  appeal  to  the  public,  and 
so  anxious  are  the  governors  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  any  oiher,  that  it  is 
no  unusual  circumstance  to  see  it  adver- 
tised for  several  months'  before.  As  the 
selection  of  a  preacher  is  of  considerable 
consequence,. the  earliest  application  is 
made  to  one  of  those  who  are  most 
popular,  and  his  assistance  very  early  se- 
cured, and  notified  accordingly  As  the 
day  approaches,  the  whole  parish  is  in 
commotion.  Bills  are  posted,  adver- 
tisements put  forth,  and  letters  every 
where  circulated.  Deputations  of  the 
parishioners  set  out  in  coaches  to  wait  on 
the  lord  lieutenant,  lord  mayor,  and 
other  public  or  opulent  characters  to  re- 
quest their  attendance.  Ladies,  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  rank  and 
beauty,  are  appointed  collectors.  Every 
body  takes  an  interest  in  the  charity,  as 
if  it  was  a  personal  concern,  and  every 
means  are  taken  to  insure  its  success. 
It  is  sometimes  usual  even  to  close  the 
churches  in  the  vicinity,  that  the  con- 
gregation may  be  compelled  lo  that  in 
which  the  sermon  is  preached.  On  the 
important  day,  if  the  preacher  or  the 
charity  be  at  all  popular,  the  church  is 
generally  crowded.  It  is  held  disre- 
putable (or  any  parishioners  or  other 
person  connected  with  the  charity,  to 
absent  themselves,  and  the  additional 
congregation  of  strangers  causes  an  over- 
flow, instances  have  frequently  occured 
where  a  guard  of  soldiers  has  been 
obliged  to  keep  order  among  the  ciowd 
who  were  kept  out,  and  certain  stewards 
wit{i  white  wands  to  mark  their  authority, 
to  regulate  the  tumultary  congregation 
that  bad  got  in.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
scenes  of  irregularity,  little  according 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  have 
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sometime*  occured,  and  the  whole  of  the 
service  which  preceded  the  sermon 
been  entirely  unattended  to.  But  when 
the  preacher  ascends  the  pulpit,  the 
scene  suddenly  changes ;  the  wave  of 
the  multitude  subsides,  and  every  auditor 
is  fixed  in  wrapt  attention.  After  the 
sermon,  the  ladies  attended  by  white 
rods,  proceed  from  pew  to  pew  with  a 
silver  plate.  The  collection  of  each 
pew  is  poured  into  a  bason  held  by  her 
attendant,  and  the  plate  is  presented 
empty  to  the  next,  that  every  one's  do- 
nation may  be  conspicuous.  Thus  every 
engine  is  moved  to  increase  the  collec- 
tion ;  and  the  charity  of  the  congregation 
is  so  far  from  being  the  simple  dictate  of 
religion,  that  it  is  a  mixed  emotion,  in 
which  eloquence,  pity,  beauty  and  vanity 
have  a  considerable  share. 


"  Among  the  many  incidents  which 
have  occurred  to  mark  the  deep  interest 
which  the  people  of  the  metropolis  take 
in  charity  sermons,   we  shall  mention 
one  which,  though  sufficiently  known,  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.    On  the. 
30th  of  March,    1794,   a  sermon  was 
announced  for  the  Female  Orphan  House 
-to  be  preached  by  the  He  v.  Dean  Kir- 
wan,  in  St.  Peter's  Church.     The  popu- 
larity both  of  the  preacher  and  the  insti- 
tution was  great,  and  the  church  was 
crowded  with  even  a  more  than  usual 
concourse  :  when  the  preacher  entered 
the  pulpit. a  profound  silence  prevailed  ; 
every  one  listened  anxiously  to  catch 
those  sounds  which  never  failed  to  make 
upon  them  the  deepest  impression  ;  but 
they  heard  nothing :  a  sndden  illness  had 
seized  the  preacher,  who  was  in  a  very 
feeble  rtate  of  health,  and  he  could  do 
now  no  more  than  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to  his 
little  flock,  silently  recommended  them 
to  the  mercy  of  the  congregation.     The 
appeal  was  irresistible ;  and  the  mute 
eloquence  of  the  preacher  on  this  inte- 
resting occasion  produced    even  more 
than   nb  most  laboured  and   powerful 
oratory.    A  sum  exceeding  1000/.  was  in 
a  few  minutes  collected  in  the  church. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  we  believe,  that 
a  watch  was  found  on  the  plate  ,  the  case 
was  clasped  on  a  bit  of  paper  on  which 
was  a  pencil-mark  for  1Q£,  and  the  owner 
redeemed  it  next  day,  all  edging  that  the 
sum  he  brought  with  him,  and  intended 
fur  the  charity,  he  deemed  insufficient 
for  such  an  appeal.    These  are  charac- 
teristic traits'of  the  Irish  disposition.    A 
silent  gesture  produced  more  from  a 
disappointed  assembly,  than  they  were 
Vol.  ix.  No.  65. 


prepared  to  give  to  the  most  powerful 
appeal  of  reason  and  religion.*' 

An  account  of  this  eminent  preacher 
is  given  in  a  note,  which  we  are  tempted 
to  .extract,  as  it  contains  several  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  not  known  to 
the  generality  of  the  English  readers. 

"  This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in 
Galway,  in  1754.    He  went  at  the  age  of 
seventeen    to    the     Danish    Island   of 
St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years.    On  his  return 
he  studied  at  St.  Omer's,  took  orders,  and 
became  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to  the 
Neapolitan  Embassador,  in  1778.    After 
two  years  solemn  deliberation,  he  Con- 
formed to  the   established    church  in 
1787,  and  preached  for  the  first  time  in 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  June  in  that  year; 
Here  immense  crowds  thronged  to  hear 
him,  and  on  the  following  year  the  go-  '" 
vernors  of  the  parochial  schools  came  to 
a  resolution,  u  that  from    the    effects 
which  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Kir- 
wan  had  from  the  pulpit,  his  officiating 
in  the  metropolis  ought  to  be  considered 
a  peculiar  national  advantage,  and  that 
vestries  should  be  called  to  consider  the 
most  effectual  method  of   securing  to 
the  city  an  instrument  under  Providence 
of  such  public  benefit."     He  was  now 
presented  to  the  prebend  of  Howth,  and 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  without,  and  in 
1800  to  the  deanery  of  Killala  by  Lord 
Cornwallis.    Every  testimony  that  could 
mark  the  admiration  of  the  public  was 
conferred     upon     him.       Besides     the 
immense  contributions  which  his  sermons 
called  forth,  his  portraits  were  painted 
and  engraved  ;  he  was  presented  with 
addresses,  pieces  of  plate,  and  the  free- 
dom of  corporations ;    and    in  1792,  a   ' 
man  whose  energetic  oratory  was  con- 
genial to  his  own,  introduced  him  to  the' 
notice  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  these 
words.      "  This    man    preferred    our 
country,  and  our  religion,  and  brought 
to  both  genius  superior  to  what  he  found 
in  either.     He   called  forth  the  latent 
virtues  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught 
men  to  discover  a  mine  of  charity  in 
themselves,  of  which  the  owners  were 
unconscious.    He  came  to  interrupt  the 
repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world 
with  the   thunder  of  another.    But  in 
feeding  the  lamp  of  charity,  he  exhausted 
the  lamp  of  life."    The  violence  of  his 
efforts  had  brought  on  a  spitting  of  blood, 
and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  exertions,  on 
the  7tb  of  October,  1805.    His  funeral    v 
was  attended  by  a  long  train  of  charity 
P  / 
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children  from  the  different  schools  in 
Dublin,  wtych  hjs  eloauence  pad  so 
eminently  contributed  to  support  and 

*<  Iftrwan  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
scbodl  of  pulpit  oratory  jn  Dublin.    His 
sehfldns  were  the  result  of  much  labour 
and  attention.    He  committed  them  to 
memory  with  the  most  exact  precision, 
but  he' delivered  them  in  a  manner  so 
apparently  unpremeditated  that  they  had 
the  effect  of  natural  and  unstudied  elocu- 
tion. O  n  o  n  e  occasl  o  n ,  some  interruption 
to  the  service  happened  in  a  crowded 
church ;  when  he  returned  home  he  com- 
posed a  discourse  on  the  propriety  of 
behaviour  in  the  house  of  God,  which  he 
determined  should  be  his  subject  when 
next  cafled  on  to  preach-  Supposing,  how- 
cver)  that  it  would  have  more  effect  if  it 
seemed  unpremeditated,  and   to  arise. 
from  some  immediate  cause,  he  gave 
out  a  different  texi,  and  commenced  on. 
another  topic ;  what  he  had  calculated 
on  took:  place  !  the  disturbance  again 
occurred.     He  broke  off  the  discourse, 
he  bad  begun,  and  abruptly  thundered  a 
reproof  from  the  pulpit,  the  more  solemn 
and  impressive  as  it  seemed  sudden  and 
unpremeditated.      We  had    heard  this 
mentioned  as  a  proof  that  all  his  sermons 
were  extemporaneous  ;    but  his  great 
.  mind  was  above  disguise,  and  he  candid- 
ly communicated  to  us  the  real  circum- 
stance.   His  action  has  been  taxed  with 
extravagance ;  he  literally  "  came   to 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  pulpit ;"  it  was 
Bis  custom  to  remove  his  cushion,  that 
the  sound  elicit  e<£  from  the  boards  by  his 
Bands  and  feet  might  add  to  the  effect  of 
his  empassioned  delivery  ;   strange   as 
this  was,' the  occasions  were  so  appro- 
priate, and  accompanied  by  such  energy 
of  'thought  and  potency  of  language, 
that  the  whole  seemed  perfectly  natural 
and  congruous.    He  had  many  personal 
deficiencies,— a  weak  voice,  an  oblique 
eye,    and  an   unprepossessing  counte- 
nahw;.;  but  they  were  never  noticed  in 
the  pulpit :  the  profound  attention  of  his 
hearers  remedied  the  one,  and  the  ardent 
feelings  of  his  mind,  irradiated  the  other. 

Sis  style,  of  eloquence  died  with  him, 
e^ad  many  imitators,  but  genius  was 
wanting  to  sanction  their  attempts. 
Tjtley  were  principally  distinguished  by 
an  extravagance  of  action,  which  is  now 
happily  banished  from  our  pulpit,  till, 
some 'other  Kirwan  arise  to  give  it  cur- 
rency. Ifterhas  been  succeeded  by  many 
chanty  sermon  preachers  of  another 
school,'  w)iose  h,igli  attainments  and  ad- 


mirable compositions  adorn  and  nroraojf 
the  sacred  cause  in  which  t£ey  are  $*r 


ejrted,—but  "  the  mine  of  cljarity  is  pot 
wrought  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  The 
voice' "that  sbqpfc  6ns ;  world  with  the 
thunders  of  the  others"  is  heard  no  more ; 
he  that  uttered  it  has  been  removed  to 
that  other  world,  and  the  mantfe  of  Elijah 
has  fallen  upon  no  successor." 

\To  be  concluded  in  our  next  !Vitst**\) 


The   Conversion  of  the  World:  or 

the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Millions  of 
Heathen,  and  the  Ability  and  Duty  of 
the  Churches  respecting  them.  By  the 
Rev.  Qordon  Pall  and  SajnueJ  Vewejl, 
American  Missionaries  at  Bombay. 
Andover(N.  A.) printed:  London,  re- 
printed, 12mo,  Is.  6<L  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  1819. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  is  rapidly 
approaching,  when  the  various  benevo- 
lent Institutions,  for  diffusing  religious 
knowledge  among  distant  and  Heathen 
Nations,  will  hold  their  respective  An- 
niversary Meetings,  we  think  it  but  an 
act  of  justice,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  present  eloquent  and  well  written 
tract.  Though  primarily  designed  for 
and  addressed  io,  the  various  churches, 
o>r  denominations  pf  christians,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  argu- 
ments which  it  contains  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  countries,  and  to  every 
society  that  is  employed  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity.  The  London 
Editor  has,  therefore,  rendered  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  British  Public, 
in  submitting  this  tract  to  their  consi- 
deration ;  and  he  has  confirmed  and 
illustrated  the  observations  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors,  by  adding  several  useful 
notes.  The  following  are  the  proposi- 
tions, discussed : 

I.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  christians 
to  send  forth  the  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  such  numbers  as  to  furnish  the 
means  of  instruction  and  salvation  to 
the  whole  world: 

'   2.  Thai  ttje,  churches  aje  ahle,  to 
famfr  the  requisite  number  of  Mi*- 
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sionaries  for  evangelizing  the  whole 
wor}d: 

3.  That  diets  are  the  most  encourag- 
ing and  important  openings  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  :  and 

4.  That  although  in  this  undertaking 
there  are  many  difficulties  to  admonish, 
there  are  none  to  discourage,  those  who 
either  promote  it,  or  are  employed  in  it. 

Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  sup- 
pose that  the  authors  of  this  publica- 
tion are  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  in 
which  they  have  embarked,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that,  though  they' write 
with  earnestness  and  fervour,  yet  their 
arguments  are  founded  on  undisputable 
facts,  and  are  expressed  with  much 
energy  and  strength  of  language. 

Practical  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects, chiefly  designed  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian ReposaibiUty,  8vo.  7s.  Cadell 
and  Baries,  London;  1819. 

Thepe  Anonymous  Discourses  are 
stated1  to  have  been  hastily  and  occa- 
sionally written  in  the  intervals  of  inore 
active  occupation,  and  are  published  in 
aid  of  the  declining  fund's  of  a  very  ex-, 
tensive  and  useful  charitable  Institution 
in  Inland.  They  do  not,  Wever, 
exhibit  many  marks  of  haste  or  defective 
composition i :  the  subjects  they  embrace 
are  seasonable  at 'alt  times,  but  are 
^h^JafW^'inXhte^s^t  agefefteli- 
rfotf*  profession*.  They  are  strictly 
rifed&U,  *  afifl'  tnbofehT  addressed  *  to 
rrt&htk**  of  'the  ErftablbrYed  Church  of 
tftfe  ttm^Wn^oitf,may  be'mdwitfr1 
advantage  by  Christians  of  every  dend-' 
mtnatlbn:'  Whoever  thfe  author  is,  we 
thtiik'htf  cahhot  be  long  conceafed.; 
and,  ftt>m  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  dis- 
courses,1 we' trust  that  their' sale  will 
essentially  wd  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tution'for  whose  benefit  they  are  pur* 
listed.  A*  thfr  volume  harf  been  ho- 
ndttfed'wtth  the  apprbbWmrof  the 
eminently  learned  divine,  the  Dean  of 

tionof  on  3M>ttnitge  wytjltto 
his  sanctkml    We  cannot,  however, 


dismiss  this  handsomely  printed  volume, 
without  stating  that  it  forms  an  im- 
portant, as  well  as  useful  accession,  to 
our  present  stores  of  domestic'divinlty. 


Speech  of  Lieutenant  General  William 
Thornton,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  May,  181^ 
on  his  motion  to  repeal  the  declara- 
tions, against  the  belief  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and'  asserting  the  Wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be 
Idolatrous.  With  authorities  and 
illustrations,  deduction  and'  conclu- 
sion, royal  8vo.  Longman  and'Co. 
London,  1818. 

As  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
against  General  Thornton's  motion,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  analize 
the  various  arguments  and  proofs,  con- 
tained in  his  elaborate  speech.  It  is 
written  with  great  calmness,  and  ex- 
hibits much  patient  research :  and, 
since  the  Roman  Catholic  question  is 
about  to  be  submitted  once  more  to 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature, — 
while  we  feel  assured  that  the  enlightened 
characters,  who  compose  trie  national 
senate,  will  not  decide  either  h*astilyror 
inconsiderately,  we  think  it  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  author,  to  recommend 
his  publication  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  all,  who  ate  interested  in  that 'men 
menfema  'qWestidti. 


A  Summary  Method  of  Teaching 
ChttdrenWRead,  upon  the  principle 
originally }  discovered '  by '  the  Sieur 
BeVthaud,  with  an  entirely  new*  ar- 
rangemient,  calculated  to  adapt  it  to 
to  the  English  Language.  The 
whole*  illustrated  by  nine'  c6ppe?~ 

I   pfates.     By  ^rs/ Williams.     The.] 
second  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
ittf  nikttftfflrV1  m^?6ve$ '  Wno: 
4s.  6d.  half-bound/  London/Printeb* 
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for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  1818. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  truly 
useful  and  handsomely  printed  little 
work  was  announced,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  there  was  no  royal  way  to 
learning,  we  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  more  was  promised  than  either 
was  or  could  be  performed.  A  careful 
examination,  however,  of  the  present 
greatly  improved  edition,  enables  us  to 
state,  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  to 
soften  the  difficulty  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  sounds  of  the  different  let- 
ters of  our  language.  As  the  system 
of  M.  Berthaud,  of  which  Mrs.  W's 
works  is  an  improvement,  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  her  recommendation  will  doubt- 
less have  its  weight  with  sensible  and 
reflecting  teachers. 


Little  Lessons  for  Little  Folks ; 
containing,  1.  The  Little  Chimney 
Sweepers ;  2.  The  Mistake ;  3.  The 
Widow  and  her  only  Son;  4.  Ask 
and  Learn;  5.  Village  Annals,  or, 
Truth  and  Falsehood.  By  Mary 
Belson,  24mo.  W.  Darton,  London, 
1819.  , 

We  have  been  much  interested  in 
perusing  these  '  Little  Tales ;'  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  are  combined  in 
them,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 


Foo$  for  the  Young,  adapted  to  the 
Mental  Capacities  of  Children  of 
Tender  Years.  By  a  Mother.  24mo. 
2s.     W.  Darton,  London,  1818. 

Several  striking  incidents  in  the 
joumies  of  eminent  travellers  are  nar- 
rated in  this  handsomely  printed  little 
book,  interspersed  with  instructive 
remarks  and  conversations,  which 
appear  to  be  excellently  adapted  to  the 
capacities*  of  infant  minds.      .   . . 


iLtterarp  ttcgteter* 


Authors,  Editor*,  and  Publishers,  are-pmrtic*- 
larly  requested  to  forward  to  the  Literary 
Panorama  Office,  post  paid,  on,  or  before  the 
19th  day  of  each  month,  the  titles,  pricestawi 
other  particulars  of  works  in  hand  or  pmbtisksi, 
for  this  department  of  the  Work. 


BOOKS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
ANTIQUITIES   AND   THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Mr.  Britton's  third  Number  of  M  Chro- 
nological and  Historical  Illustrations  of 
the  Antient  Architecture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain:" containing  eight  engravings:  also  the 
fourth  No.  of  "  The  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Yorh  Cathedral:*  The  sixth  No. 
to  finish  this  Cathedral,  is  announced  for 
the  1st  of  June. 

The  Victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  engravings  from 
drawings,  by  Richard  Westell,  R.  A. :  the 
outlines  engraved  by  Charles  Heath,  and 
colored  in  imitation  of  the  original  draw- 
ings, will  appear  this  month  in  quarto. 

The  Englefiekl  Vases ;  the  first  part  of 
this  work  containing  six  plates  engraved 
by  H.  Moses  from  the  Vases  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  H.  Englefield,  Brt  is  just 
ready  for  publication.    ' 

The  print  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by 
Burnet,  from  the  capital  Painting  of  Atkin- 
son and  Devis,  will  be  ready  for  Delivery 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1819. 

*  Mr:  J.  S.  Cotman,  of  Yarmouth,  has  in 
great  forwardness,  in  folio,  a  Series  of 
finished  Etchings,  with  Descriptions,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  Antiqui- 
ties of  Normandy,  from  drawings  made  by 
himself. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  fourth 
and  final  part ;  being  Nos.  10,  11  and  12, 
of  the  Architectural  Perspective  Views  of 
every  London  Parish  Church,  being  an 
elucidation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture of  the  Metropolis.  The  drawings 
are  chiefly  by-Coney,  whose  merit  as  an 
Architectural  draftsman,  are  well  known, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Philpot  Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls  ia 
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Ireland.  By  bis  ion,  William  Henry 
Curran,  Esq.  Banister  at  Law,  in  2  vol*. 
8?o-  with  a  portrait 

Lord  John  Russell  will  soon  publish, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  the  Life  of  William, 
Lord  Russell;  with  some  account  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

John  Adamson,  Esq.  is.  preparing  for 
publication,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Luis  de  Camoens,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
illustrated  with  9  engravings. 


Mr. 


MEDICINE. 
J.  G.  Mansford  is  printing,  in  an 


8vo.  volume,  Researches  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  Epilepsy,  as  connected  with 
the  physiology  of  animal  life  and  muscular 


In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
fished,  in  8vo.  illustrated  with  5  plates, 
an  Enquiry,  illustrating  the  Nature  of 
Tuberculated  Accretions  of  Serous  Mem- 
branes ;  and  the  Origin  of  Tubercles  and 
Tumours  in  different  Textures  of  the 
Body.  By \John  Baron,  M.  D.  Physician 
to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Gloucester. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Mr.  Burke,  author  of  Amusements  in 
Retirement,  isprinting  in  4  octavo  volumes, 
Meditations  and  Reflections  on  the  Beau- 
ties^Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Peckston  has  in  the  press,  a 
Practical  Treaties  on  Gas  Light,  illustrated 
by  plates;  including  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  science. 

A  new  edition  of  Mortimer's  Commer- 
cial Dictionary  is  in  the  press,  with  revi- 
sions and  corrections  to  the  present  time. 

A  Collection  of  Dr.  Zouch's  Works, 
with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wrangham,  in  2  octavo  volumes,  will 
toon  appear. 

PHlLOtOOY. 
Mr.  Thos.  Yeates  Is  printing  a  Syriac 
and  English  Grammar,  designed  for  the 
use  of  British  students ;  originally  com- 
posed at  the  request  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan. 

POETRY. 

The  Iron  Mask,  a  Poem*  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  J.  D*  Humphreys,  Esq.  great 


grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Doddridge,  and 
author  of  the  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
will  be  published  in  May. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  preached  in  St  John's  Chapel, 
Edinburgh.  By  Daniel  Sandford,  D.  D. 
one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
cal  Church,  and  formerly  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  8vo. 

The  Rev.  William  Pulling  has  in  the 
press,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  with  appro- 
priate Prayers,  translated  from  the  Danish 
of  Dr.  N.  E.  Balle,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ward  is  printing  in  a 
duodecimo  volume,  an  Epitome  of  Scrip- 
ture History,  or  a  brief  Narrative  of  the 
principal  Facts  and  Events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher,  of  Sid- 
mouth,  has  in '  the  press*  a  Third  Volume 
of  Sermons  for  the  Use  of  Families. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished;— Remarks  on  the  Foreknowledge 
of  God;  suggested  by  passages  in  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament    By  Gill  Timms. 

TOP0GHIAPHY. 

In  April  will  be  published,  the  History 
of  Aucient  Wiltshire :  Northern  District 
By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart  F.  R.S. 
and  F.  A.  S. 

A  Geographical  and  Statisical  Descrip- 
tion of  Scotland.  By  James  Playfair,  D.D. 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  E.  Principal  of  the 
United  College  of  St  Andrew,  and  His- 
toriographer to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Collections  for  a  topographical,  histo- 
rical, and  descriptive  Account  of  Boston 
and  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck,  Lincoln- 
shire, by  Mr.  Piahey  Thompson,  will 
appear  in  the  ensuing  summer. 


VOYAGES    AKD    TRAVEL!. 

A  Journey  in  Carniola  and  Italy,  ra- 
the Years  1817,  1818.  By  W.A.Cadell, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E.  8vo,  with 
engravings. 

An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions: 
including  the  Natural  History  of  Spitz- 
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bergen.  and  tfre  adjapnfc  blanda ;  fee 
Polar  fc«*  and  the,Gwmfh«d*8a»»i>  with 
a  History  and  DowrtptiafroCA».Noitkew 
Whale  Fishery ;  illustrated  by  many 
Anecdotes  of  Ac?  Diggers'  of  that  Occu- 
pation. Chiefly  derived  from  Researches 
made'  during  seventeen  Voyages  to  the 
W>laT  Seas.  By  William;  Scoresfcy*  Jun. 
Member  of  the  ,Wernerian  Society*  In 
2  Vols,  8Vo.  With  numerous  engraving* 

Capt  Monte  de  Kotzebue  will  aaon 
publish,  in  8vo.  a  Journey  to  Persia  in  the 
Suite- of  the  Imperial  Russian  Embassy*  in 
the  year  1  air. 

Jflr.  DodwelTs  long  promised  travels 
will  certainly  appear  m  May,  accompa- 
nied Vith  the  first  portion  of  his  views  in 
Greece. 

Sir  W.  GeU'a  Itinerary  of  Greece*  is 
also  nearly  completed. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED. 

Afift»iccHtfv&&  a*» nowtdtrrrtfW*; 

A  Survey  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Flanders;*  madl 
under  the  authority  of  the  Farming  So- 
ciety of  Ireland;  BjTthe  Rev.  Thomas 
Radcliffe.  With  a  map.  and  numerous 
Rates  of  Implements,  Buildings,  &c.  8v* 
l&i.6oV 

Facts  and  Observations  relative  to 
Canada*.  Proving  that  the*  British- Colo- 
nies, possess  superior  Advantages  toEmi* 
grants,  .compared  with  the  united-  States 
of  America.  By  Charles  Frederick  Grace; 
Member  of  the  Montreal '  and*  Quebec 
Agricultural  Societies,  £vo.  5s. 

An.  Appendix  to  die  Synopsis  Planta- 
rum  Succulentarum  cum  Descriptionibusr 
Synonimis,  &&  Auotore  A-  H.  Haworibr 
K L.  S.  8vo.  5s. 

VINE   ARTS. 

The  Adventures  of  Hunch-Back,  and 
the  St«rie#  connected  with  it1  (from  the 
Amfefcn.  Nights  EtoftertathnttMs)  with 
S*v^tee*Ulustr*tiwPri*^ 
William  Daniel!,  from  pictures  paMetttojr 
Robot  Smirke,>R.  A>    *       "  '    ^ 
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Ai6£rafJ!iia  Hibernica,  being  the  first 
volume  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary  oT 
the  Worthies,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
llle  present  times,  edited  by  Rkhard 
Ifyan,  and  embellished  with  a  fine  por- 
trait of  the  late-  John  PhHpot  Curran, 
8  vo*  price  15*. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martin, 
B:  D:  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company*  ;<  extracted  from  his 
private  Journals,  written  at  Cambridge, 
on  his  Voyage  to  India,  in  Bengal,  and  ia 
Persia,  in  8vo.  12#.  boards. 

French  Pronunciation  Exemplified ;  and 
all  the  most  elegant  Figures  of  the  French 
Language  collected  and  explained,  both 
in  English  and  French1.     By.E.  Ch.  Max. 

de  Bellecour,  12mo.  5s. 

A  Sketch  of  Modetti  History  f^ntfte 
Destruction  of  the*  Western'  Empire,-  A.D. 
476>  to  the  close  oriiie  Year :  1818,  toge- 
ther  with  a  concise  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of 
CivllizatkmfaEuro^wltii  acotopeiMioua 
Table  of  Chronology from  the  Creation*  of 
the  Worid  to' the  present  Thne.  By 
A: Picqubt, ;iStao;  6V. 

Conversations  on  tieneral  History,  ex" 
hibiting  a  Progressive  View  of  the  State 
of  Mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have -any  authentic  Records  to 
tltebegiirorog'  of 4he  Year  1*19.  Fbrthe 
{WW  Sctaofe  art*  Private  InslrtlctiohV 
By'Afexaflder1  Jamfeson,  lztitt  &? 

Scenes  in  Asia  for  little  TWy-a£-*Home 
Travellers;  .by  the  Bev.  L*  Taylor,  ilros- 
tratecf  oy  84  engravings.  Price  ^rplain, 
or  6s.  coloured. 

Scenes  in  £&*$£  Tor" little  Tarry-at- 
Hotfe^Tra¥e!leW  by^t!te"satt#  Writer, 
illustftrted' byS4  eAfft«vmg«.*  Price  AiJ 
piftm?  ot*(6y;colouredi 

A*  Short  Description'1  of  Sixty-four* 
Birds,  Beasts,  Insects,  and  Fishes,  such  as 
generally  excite  4fce*  Xtarlbsity  of  Young 
P«rsb«a>wkh  ^-Copper  pkte  faf  eafli. 
Priee>3^ptaiar^rri*r  loafed. 
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HISTORY. 


Memorials ;  or  the  Coosiderable.'Rivigf 
that  fell  out  within  this  Island  of  Great 
Britain  from  1638  to  1 634.  By  ti>e  Rev. 
Robert  Law.  Edited  fi*m  the  MSS.  fry 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  $to, 
\L  16s. 

The  History  of  France,  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical,  literary,  Conimercia}, 
&c  &c  Continuing  the  History  from 
the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  Death  of 
Henry  HI.  A.  D.  1589.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  ftanken,  D.  D.  vols,  4,  5,  6, 
8ro.  II.  4f. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  Cases  tried  in  the  Jury 
Court,  from  tjie  Institution  of  the  Court, 
in  1816",  to  the  Sittings  at  Edinburgh 
ending  in  March,  1 8 18.  By  Joseph  Mur- 
ray, Bsq.  Advocate,  8vo.  15*. 

The  Penal  Code  of  France,  translated 
into  BagUsh;  with  a  Preliminary  Disser- 
tatsoa  and  Notes,  8vo.  5*. 

MBGHAKies. 

A  ©neatise  on  Spinning  Machinery ; 
iBasJisiiil  ay  Flans  of  different  Machines 
made  use  of  in  that  Art,from  the  Spindle  and 
Distaff  of  the  Ancients  to  the  Machines 
wtygph  lyifte  feeeo  inxenled  or  impooved  by 
ttetfo/^as.  \^ilkapn)epfeliinJLiiary.Ob- 
serrations,  tending,  tfc  aJsewAatthe.  Artsotf 
Spanning,  WmWg.  and  Sewing  were  in- 
vented by  the  Ingenuity  of  Females.  And  a 
Postscript,  including  an  interesting  Account 
of  ty£  H«4e  of  Spinning  Yajm,  in,  IqelenjL 
B j  Aitf^ew  Gra*  4»%*  ojf  fee,  PJeughr. 
writ's.  Aw^aj^  fe^i^  MW- 
wi^ftt,  8to.  10a  W, 

MEDICI**,     AS  ATOM**   •  A*» 
SU&GERY. 


Practical,  Obserya^pns,  on,  the  Treat- 
ment, Paityqlo£y,#  aitf,  Prevention  o£  t*-< 


fee  State***  6/ajH*e<tf  4be  Lewer  Ani- 
**.     By  JMw*  *«**ell.     Part  J. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
meat  ef  the  Epidemic  Fever,  at'  avesent 
pcevailing  in  the  Metropolis,  as  weM  as  tn 
most  Parts  of  she  United  Kingdom.  To 
which  are  added.  Remarks  on  some  of  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Bateman,  in  his  late  Trea- 
tise on  this  Subject  By  Henry  Clutter- 
buck,  M.D.  8vd. 

Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  eye.  ByJamesWardrop,F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated  by  doloured  eugravings,  vol,  2, 
royal  8vo.  If,  5s. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Formation  and  Con- 
tagion* of  the  Crural  Arohj  and  ether 
Parts  concerned  in  Femoral  and  Inguinal 
Hernia,  Ry  Robert  liaton,  FeUow  of  the 
Itoal  College*  ef  Surgeon*  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  with  3  plates,  44*  7*  ' 


Mise.E^LAN»oy$. 

The  CEdipus  Romanus ;  or,  an  Attempt 
to  prove  from  the  principles  of  Reasoning 
adopted  by  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir  William 
Drummond,  in  his  M  CEdipus  Judaicus," 
tip*  (fee  Twelve  Cftsaai  ere  the.  Twelve 
SJgnaef  «*  3o#a*  Aftta***  to  the 
hitfm  «*4  Ufewiy  Chaw*  of  So<**** 
By  the  Rev.  George  T«wnaeft&  A.  M.  of 
Trinity  College  Cambridge,  8vo.  7#.  6<L 

Observations  e»  Penal  Jurisprudence^ 
and  the  Reformation  ef  Criminate.  With 
an  Appendix ;  containing  the.  latest  Re- 
ports of  the  Slate  Prisons  of  Philadelphia 
New  Y^rk^  ami  Massachusetts;  andotfter. 
Documents;  By  WMHaar  ltoecoe,  Esq.. 
8vo.  9#. 


A 

the 
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Facts  and  ObstaisjttansAaward  forming 
aNew  Theory  of  the  Earth.    By  William 

Tseasann  of;  Tboisght,  ftam  de  Staef 
Hoktein:  to  which  are  prefixed,  Cuveoty 
Remarks  upon  her  Writings,  and  a  Mo- 
nody m  he*  death*  By  Hfce  AmW  of 
Qiftfcc.  Wm*3* 
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The  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannic*.  Edited  by  Macvey  Napier, 
Esq.  F.R.S.L.andE.  Vol.  3,  part  2, 
4to.  It  Ss. 

KaKla  and  Dimna;  or,  the  Fables,  of 
Bidpai.  Translated  from  the  Arabic 
By  the  Rev.  Wyndham  Knatcbbnll,A.M. 

8to.  14c     - 


WOVKLS. 

A  Month  at  Stevens's.    By  a  hie 
dent,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  12.  la. 

The  Priory  of  Birkenhead,  a  Tale  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  Thomas  Whit- 
by, 12mo. 

Oakwood  Hall;  a  Novel.  Including  a 
Description  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland 
aid  Westmorland;  and  a  Part  of  South 
Wales.  By  Catherine  Hutton,  in  3  vols. 
12mo.  16#.  64. 

A  Traveller's  Tale  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury. By  Miss  E.  I.  Spence,  in  3  vols. 
12mo.16f.6U 


FOIT&T. 

Emily,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Brown,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  fools- 
cap 8vo.  7s,  boards. 

The  Autumnal  Excursion ;  or,  Sketches 
in  Tiviotdale.  With  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Pringle,  foolscap  8vo.  6*. 

Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress. 
With  a  Preface, 'Notes,  and  Appendix. 
By  one  of  the  Fancy.  In  foolscap,  8vo. 
5#.  6U 


THBOLOGY. 

Practical 'Sermons  on  Various  Subjects, 
chiefly  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  Principle  of  Christian  Responsibility, 
8vo.  7*. 


An  Analysis  of  the   Fifth  Book  of 
Hookers  Ecclesiastical  Polity;    being  a 


particular  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  Rev.  B.  Kennicott,  A.  B. 
8vo.  5*. 

Sermons  Preached  in  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgow.      By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D. 

8vo.  12/. 

Familiar  Dissertations  on  Theological 
and  Moral  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Barrow,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  8vo, 
10/.  64. 

Dr.  Mart's  Edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  Notes,  Explana- 
tory, Practical,  and  Historical,  in  one 
Quarto  volume.  Part  I.  price  4*.  on 
medium  paper,  and  8#.  on  royal. 


VOYAGES    AND   TRAVELS. 

Travels  through  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Lapland,  Finland^  Norway,  and  Russia, 
with  a  Description  of  the  City  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg, during  the  Tyranny  of  Emperor 
Paul.  By  E.  D.  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Being 
the  First  Section  of  the  Third  end  last 
Part  of  the  Authors  Travels  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  With  numerous  en- 
gravings of  Views,  Maps,  &c  Vol.  5, 
4to.  4/.  14/.  6<Land  a  few  copies  on  large 
paper,  8t  8s. 

A  Tour  through  Sicily,  in  the  year 
1815.  By  George  Russell,  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Office  of  Works,  illustrated  by  a  Map 
and  18  interesting  Plans  and  Views,  8vo. 
It  1*. 

The  personal  Narrative  of  M.  de  Hum- 
bolt's  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  the  New  Continent ;  during  the  Years 
1799-1804.  Translated  by  Ellen  Maria 
Williams,  under  the  immediate  Inspection 
of  the  Author,  vol.  4,  8vo.  18#. 

A  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  Period  of  the  first  Colonization 
to  the  present  Day,  on  a  new  Plan.  By 
D.  B.  Warden,  late  Consul  for  the  United 
States  at  Paris.  With  a  new  Map  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Plan  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  3  vols.  8vo.  27.  2s. 
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America:  United  States. 
Printing  Press  first  established. 

An  article  in  our  journal  lately  printed 
at  the  introduction  of  the  press  into  South 
America,  within  these  few  years:  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  notice  that  some  time  ago 
was  published  at  Worcester,  in  the  United 
States,  a  History  of  Printing  in  America, 
with  biographical  memoirs  of  the  Printers, 
and  description  of  the  news-papers,  &c 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  2  vols.  8vo.,  nearly 
1000  pages.  This  works  informs  us,  that 
the  first  printing  press  established  in 
America,  was  by  the  Spaniards,  at  Mexico, 
about  the  year  1604 :  the  first  established 
in  the  United  States,  was  at  Cambridge  in 
1639.  Without  such  authority  it  would 
hardly  have  been  thought  that  die  Spa- 
niards might  claim  the  precedency  on  this 
subject 

Denmark. 

Paper,  superior  to  common. 

The  haberdasher  Ehrenhold,  at  Copen- 
hagen, has  discovered  a  method  of  making 
paper  from  the  Alga  Marina;  which  is 
reported  to  be  superior  in  whiteness  and 
strength  to  any  paper  prepared  from  linen 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  the  Alga 
Marina  is  not  a  new  invention ;  but,  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  improved  state  of  Ma- 
nufactures, and  especially  of  Chemistry,  a 
considerable  improvement  may  be  made 
on  processes  before  imagined.  There  are 
several  other  plants,  also,  at  present  of  no 
use  from  which  very  good  paper  might  Le 
made :  but,  we  know  not  at  what  com- 
parative expense. 

Copenhagen :  Botanic  Garden. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending a  northern  climate,  it  is  affirmed* 
that  tile  Botanic  Garden  at  Copenhagen! 
under  the  able  direction  of  Professor 
Hornemann  (who  since  1801  fills  the 
post  of  Principal)  is  nothing  inferior  to  the 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  which  are 
at  Goettingen,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia, 
Turin,  or  Genoa:  if  even  surpasses  them 
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in  some  things.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
Alpine  plants,  in  plants  from  Norway, 
and  Greenland.  The  herbal  in  the  libra- 
ry of  this  garden  was  collected  by  the 
celebrated  botanist  Wall,  predecessor  of 
M.  Hornemann ;  and  is,  beyond  question, 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe;  it 
comprises  more  than  20,000  species,  with 
their  appellations  and  distinctions. 

France. 

The  French  critics,  who  of  late,  have 
been  found  somewhat  hard  to  please,  by 
the  industrious  class  of  labourers,  called 
Novel-writers,  have  at  length  agreed  to 
commend  a  certain  u  Fanny  Sandforq\n 
written  by.  M.  de  Charlotte  Kaufinann. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Great  Britain,  and 
they  say,  that  the  characters  are  well  se- 
lected, and  well  preserved.  They  say  too, 
that  the  progress  of  the  action  is  natural, 
the  interest  is  progressive;  and  thedenou- 
ment,  is  effected  by  those  masterly  touches 
of  the  pencil  which  strengthen  the  tone 
and  vigour  of  the  principal  personages. 
The  feir  writer  has  intermingled  a  portion 
of  criticism  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  our  countrymen;  for  which  reason, 
principally,  we  have  distinguished  the 
work.  We  are  afraid  that  the  rule  for 
wagering  and  betting,  among  us,  affords 
but  too  much  opportunity  of  severity  to  a 
foreigner,  and  too  much  scope  to  observers 
of  human  nature ;  such  as  writers  of  novels 
should  be. 

Notice  on  the  diseases  that  might  be 
expected  among  Cattle,  from  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  last  Summer :  with  methods 
of  prevention  and  cure.  By  M.  Heurtei 
d'Aiirbodal,  Vetinerary  Surgeon,  Commis- 
sary for  superintending  the  diseases  of 
Animals,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais. 

The  Author  of  this  Pamphlet  was  so- 
licited by  the  Prefect  of  the  Department, 
as  directed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  give  his  opinion  on  a  subject  of  un- 
questionable importance,  and  at  once  in- 
teresting to  property  and  to  humanity. 
We  presume,  that  his  labours  cannot  be 
made  too  public  This  notice  may  afford 
valuable  hints  to  other  countries ;  and  our 
own  island  is  not  so  unlike  the  Department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  but  what  much  useful 
and  well  adapted  information  might  be 
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obtained  from  this  contribution  to  the  gc* 
'  neral  stock  of  knowledge,  by  this  intcllii 
gent  writer.  | 

Germany. 
University  Suppressed,  j 

'  The  University  of  Munster,  in  Westpha: 
lia,  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment,  in  July  1818.  It  was  latterly 
attended  by  nearly  three  hundred  Students. 
The  salaries  are  continued  „to  the  Profes- 
sors, till  new  nominations  are  made.  The 
funds  of  the  University  amounted  to 
50,000  rix-dollars:  these  will  be  allotted 
to  establishments  for  public  instruction. 
The  seminary  for  young  persons  training 
•  up  for  the  church,  the  Gymnasium  for 
education,  and  the  school  for  instruction 
'  in  Surgery,  will  be  continued.  i- 

Greece. 
National  Schools  recommended. 
M.  Cleobulos,  of  Philippopoli,  not  long 
'  ago,  published  a  letter  in  modern  Greek, 
in  which  he  describes  to  a  friend,  in  a 
very  clear  and  precise  manner,  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
« (Bell  and  Lancaster's  System.)     He  com- 
pares this  method    of   instruction  with 
that  formerly  practised ;  and  shews  how 
greatly  the  new  mode  excels  the  other, 
in  point  of  economy,  in  point  of  progress 
made  by  the  scholars,  and  further,  in  point 
of  moral  effects  among  the  youth.     M. 
Cleobulos,   in    consequence,  desires   his 
countrymen  to  adopt  the  new  method:  he 
concludes  his  letter  by  announcing  a  work 
on  the  subject;  to  which  his  compatriots 
look  forward  with  great  expectation. 
National  Schools  patronized. 

M.  Rosetto  Rosnovano,  a  young  Noble- 
man of  Moldavia,  who  not  long  ago  tra- 
velled into  England,  taking  France  in  his 
way,  in  order  to  inspect  the  various  estab- 
lishments for  public  education,  and  for 
beneficence,  generally,  and  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  and  his  in- 
telligence in  behalf  of  general  instruction, 
has  invited  M.  Cleobulos  to  Moldavia,  to 
settle  near  him,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing schools  of  mutual  instruction  iu  the 
Greek  language.  The  invitation  has  been 
accepted;  and  M.  Cleobulos  is  preparing 
to  go  into  Moldavia,,  and  to  devote  his  ta- 
lents to  the  undertaking. 
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Who  would  have  thought  some  years 
ago,  that  we  should  have  to  register  a 
Court  Calendar  from  a  Negro  Empire 
ia  St  Domingo?  Yet  so  it  is:  and 
it  is  not  the  least  wonderful  event  of  our 
times.  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  give 
a  place  to  the  Almanack  de  la  RepubUque 
<T  Haiti,  for  the  year  1818.  Thas  Alma- 
nack, as  the  publisher  thinks  proper  to 
term  it,  comprises  the  act  of  independence 
of  the  black  nation,  the  correspondence 
between  the  Commissioners  of  France  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic ;  the  Jaws 
enacted  by  the  Legislative  Body,  the  re- 
vised Constitution  of  the  State.  Included 
are  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  communes,  who  are  in  number 
thirty;  those  of  the  Senators,  in  number 
fifteen ;  and  those  of  the  ministers  and 
functionaries  of  the  State:  to  these  are 
added,  a  view  of  the  forces  of  this  republic 
by  sea  and  by  land ;  with  notice  of  two 
printing  offices ;  one  that  of  F.  D.  Chan- 
latte,  the  Author,  or  compiler  of  the 
volume,  at  Porfc-ani-Prince ;  the  other  that 
of  A.  Laudun,  at  Aux  Cayes. 

Another  work  we  cannot  but  notice ; 
and  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  another 
printer  at  the  Cape,  1\  Roux*  to  whom  the 
world  is  obliged  for  an  authentic  copy  of 
the  Code  Henry,  or  collection  and  digest 
of  the  laws  established  in  the  Black  Sove- 
reignty. It  comprises  the  Civil  Law,  in 
326  pages ;  the  Commercial  Law,  in  47 
pages ;  the  Laws  on  Civil  proceedings  in 
1 10  pages;  the  Criminal  Laws,  those  for 
correction  of  offenders  by  the  Police,  in  75 
pages ;  the  Laws  concerning  Agriculture, 
in  32  pages;  the  Military  Law,  in  27 
pages.  The  whole  of  these  laws,  formed 
into  system,  have  been  combined  into  one 
body,  by  an  Edict  of  February,  20.  1812. 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti* 
instituted  December  27, 1806,  and  revised 
June 2,  1816,  comprising  346.  Articles; 
pp.  49. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  hinting,  in 
consequence  of  these  articles,  at  the  advan- 
tages of  au  enlightened  age :  here  are  works 
produced  by  a  negro  population,  a  negro 
representation,  a  negro  legislation,  a  negro 
Emperor,  that  would  strike  former  ages 
with  wooden    What  would  Justinian  and 
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Ulpian  have  said,  had  they  been  told,  that 
at  some  future  time  the"  negroes,  whom 
they  never  thought  o£  but  as  slaves,  should 
form  a  well-regulated  and  established  Em- 
pire?— should  compose  a  Code  of'  Laws 
that  should  put  to  the  blush  their  Carpus 
Jus  and  Corpus  Juris— ±an&  Corpus  Jn- 
risprudentuB,  by  which  the  whole 'world 
was  to  be  governed  I  Yet,  this  we  behold : 
ptifoimul  without  any  vast  effort  t  and 
making  no  impression  on  the  wondering 
powers  of  observers. 

The  principle  of  repetition  and  imitation 
accouats  for  ail :  the  Code  'Napoleon  pre- 
ceded the  Code  Henry.  The  laws  of 
Europe  had  their  effect  on  the  laws  of  the 
West  Indies :  the  general  diffusion  of  light, 
in  the  present  day,  illuminated  by  reflec- 
tion the  recesses  of  Si  Domingo;  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Old  World,  contributed 
instruction  to  the  New  World,  and  the* 
aiders,  the  ranks,  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers, the  establishment  of  public  officers,  of 
public  force,  &c.  &c.  are  the  work  of  the 
Negroes  of  Africa,  taught  and  trained, 
and  arranged  and  influenced  by  the  studies, 
the  arguments,  and  the  principles  of  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Ita.lt. 

Roman  Jurisprudence :  Fragments. 

The  Count  of  Bevilacqua,  at  Verona, 
has  published  a  notice  of  the  fragments  of 
Roman  Jurisprudence,  discovered  among 
the  M.  S.  S.  of  the  Library  of  the  Chapter 
of  Verona.  These  M.  8.  S.  were  thought 
to  be  lost,  by  Mabillou  and  Montfaucon, 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  but,  since 
that  time  Maffei  and  the  Canon  Carinelli 
published  a  Catalogue  of  them.  A  part 
of  these  was  carried  into  France  in  1797  ; 
but  restored  in  1814. 

We  should  not  be  surprized  if  the  spoli- 
ations committed  by  the  trench,  with 
the  returns  of  the  stolen  goods,  should  give 
occasion  to  the  publication  of  several  cata- 
logues of  a  like  nature.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  learned  should  know  where  cer- 
tain documents  and  authorities  once  were : 
they  desire  information,  also,  where  they 
mow  are ;  and  where  they  may  now  be  in- 
spected. 

Boctario,  work  of,  reprinted. 

The  Thoseidot  Boccacio  has  lately  been 
published  at  Milan,  after  a  complete  and. 
correct  manuscript    There  existed  before 


this  only  three  editions ;  which  were  not 
only  very  rare,  but  very  incomplete.  The 
Editor  is  Sig.  Giovanni  Silvestri. 

Adriatic  Surveyed. 
The  Survey  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  begun 
by  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  Officers,  is 
continued  with  all  possible  perseverance. 
It  is  understood,  that  an  English  Officer, 
well  experienced  in  Nautical  Surveys,  has 
a  vessel  under  his  command  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  are  certainly  interested  in 
this  undertaking  by  our  possession  of 
Corfou. 

.Prussia. 
Animal  Magnetism. 
We  have  repeatedly  reminded  our  read- 
ers that  the  practice  of  Animal  Magnetism 
is  still  followed  on  the  Continent;  and 
that  it  is  even  studied  as  a  science :  the 
class  of  Physical  Sciences  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  has  proposed,  by  order  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  a  prize  of  three 
hundred  ducats,  for  the  best  Explication 
of  the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
and  of  the  experiments  made  down  to  the 
latest  period,  divesting  them  of  the  mar- 
vellous, which  has  hitherto  been  mingled 
with  them.  This  is  placing  the  subject, 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent ;  and  as  the  Government  has  in- 
terfered in  it,  it  may  be  hoped  that  con- 
siderable light  may  be  obtained,  and  both 
opinion  and  practice  be  regulated  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  judicious. 

Russia. 
General  state  of  Instruction. 
It  may  be  remarked  of  Russia,  that  the 
sciences,  civil  and  military,  are  advancing 
with  rapidity,  and  are  giving  a  direction  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  at  the  same 
time,  they  contribute  to  develope,  under 
the  orders  of  the  present  Minister  for  pub- 
lic instruction.  Nothing  can  be  a  more 
ready  or  more  effectual  means  of  promoting 
the  civilization  of  the  inferior  classes  of  a 
people,  than  public  schools,  where  instruc- 
tion is  communicated  gratis.  Within  a 
few  years  more  than  two  thousand  such 
schools  have  been  founded;  several  of 
which  are  conducted  by  young  Russians, 
who  had  been  sent  into  England,  toacquire 
the  methods  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  The 
generosity  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
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press  mother  towanjs  these  establishments 
is  almost  boundless ;  nor  do  they  overlook 
any  others  having  the  same  tendency. 
Their  example  is  followed  by  many  rich 
individuals.  Count  Shuwalow  has  en- 
dowed a  Gymnasium,  with  a  fund  of 
150,000  rubles.  The  counsellor  of  the 
mines,  Demidow,  has  presented  100,000 
rubles  to  the  University  of  Moscow ;  and 
an  equal  sum  to  the  two  preparatory 
schools  of  Kiow  and  Tobolsk.  To  the 
preparatory  school  of  Jaroslaw,  with  the 
Gymnasium,  he  has  allotted  another  sum 
of  the  same  amount,  with  considerable 
landed  property.  Count  Schermerjew 
has  given  two  millions  and  a  half  of  rubles 
to  found  a  hospital;  besides  a  handsome 
present  to  the  University  of  Moscow.  The 
Great  Chancellor  Romanzow,  has  estab- 
lished on  his  estates,  a  great  number  of 
Lancastrian  Schools:  four  churches  for 
four  different  confessions  of  faith,  are  con- 
structing at  the  same  time,  by  his  orders; 
and  lie  also  pays  the  expences  of  a  voyage 
round  Hie  World,  now  in  progress. 

The  Bible  Societies,  springing  up  in 
Russia,  the  Missionaries  sent  into  various 
parts  of  that  great  Empire,  receive  not  only 
protection,  but,  in  various  instances,  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  as  well  from  the 
Imperial  family,  as  from  individuals  of  ex- 
alted station.  Even  the  Princes  and  the 
Chaus  in  the  environs  of  Caucasus,  of 
Georgia,  and  Mingrelia,  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  these  objects :  in  which  they 
arc  combined  with  the  chieft  of  the  tribes 
which  peopleTartary  and  Siberia;  nor  must 
.we  overlook  the  readiness  of  some  among 
the  Jews  of  these  countries.  At  Irkutz, 
in  Siberia,  there  are,  as  our  readers  know, 
schools  for  various  purposes ;  as  for  Edu- 
cation, for  leaching  the  Japanese  language, 
— and  for  teaching  navigation:  there  is 
.  also  a  library ;  which  is,  unquestionably, 
an  institution,  of  which  not  many  towns  in 
Asia  can  boast. 

Many  of  the  tribes,  especially  the  Tun- 
gooses  and  the  Burates,  some  individuals  of 
which  have  had  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  astonishing  effects  of  civilization, 
send  their  sons  to  these  schools  with  great 
readiness.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  re- 
ceived their  instructions  at  Irkutz. 

Onr  pages  witness  a  great  number  of 
similar7  (nets;  either  old  institutions  invigo- 


rated, or  new  establishments  patronized: 
or  else,  Collections  added  to  those  of  public 
bodies ;  or  assistance  bestowed  in  various 
forms.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  every 
instance  of  generosity,  reaches  us  in  a 
shape  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves ; 
but,  this  is  certain,  speaking  generally, 
that  many  tribes  reputed  still  barbarous, 
no  longer  ago  than  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  now  make  rapid  strides  towards 
civilization ;  and  that  many  circumstances 
concur,  in  a  manner  extremely  favourable, 
to  promote  the  object 

We  lately  hinted  at  the  literary  Institu- 
tions of  the  city  of  Odessa;  we  ought  to 
distinguish  the  emulation  that  actuates  the 
Greeks  settled  in  this  country,  who  retain 
a  zealous  regard  to  the  interests  of  their 
original  country.  They  have  established 
by  subscription  among  themselves,  a  school 
for  the  education  of  youth,  that  already 
enjoys  a  great  reputation.  They  have 
appointed  to  it  eight  professors,  at  the 
head  of  whom  are  Messrs.  Genadios  ami 
Maoris,  distinguished  scholars.  Beside* 
the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  Greeks  to 
this  school,  there  are  four  Insurance  es- 
tablishments, which  are  conducted  by 
Greek  merchants,  who  allot  a  certain  por- 
tion of  their  annual  profits  to  this  object : 
the  first  allots  as  much  as  thirty  per  Cent 
the  second  allots  twenty  per  Cent  the  third 
allots  seven  per  Cent  and  the  fourth  allots 
five  per  Ceut. 

These  Institutions  contributed  to  the 
school  in  the  course  of  1817,  the  sum  of 
53,892  rubles  (say  £10,000.)  Several 
Merchants  have  contributed  large  sums 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Printing 
Office  on  a  large  scale,  which  may  also 
essentially  assist  in  propagating  knowledge 
among  the  Greeks,  at  home;  they  have  in 
contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  Hos- 
pital, to  receive  patients  without  distinction 
of  country  or  creed. 

The  taste  for  theatrical  entertainments, 
formerly  so  prevalent  among  the  Greeks, 
is  not  wholly  lost  among  their  descendants: 
the  Greeks  of  Odessa  have  represented  the 
Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  translated  into 
modern  Greek,  by  M.  Piccolo:  who  also 
has  triumphed  amid  the  applauses  and  the 
tears  of  his  auditory,  bestowed  on  his 
Death  of  Demosthenes.  A  ballet  was 
given,  founded  on  the  modern  incident  of 
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the  Souliots  at  Jamna,  whither  they,  were 
carried  by  the  famous  Ali  Pacha,  who  hail 
vanquished  (hem  by  treachery. 

Moscow:   University. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  reviving 
like  a  Pheuix  from  the  ashes  of  a  former 
state,  is  strongly  instanced  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  University  of  Moscow : 
concerning  which,  report  affirms  that  the 
courses  of  public  instruction  have  been, 
almost  all,  resumed  with  additional  spirit 
and  vigour.  The  destruction  of  this  city 
by  conflagration,  had  suspended  these  ad- 
vantages: they  are  now  favoured  with 
additional  patronage.  The  stipends  of 
the  Professors  have  been  increased ;  the 
sphere  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged ; 
and  the  various  branches  have  been  better 
arranged.  The  students  during  1817 
might  average  two  hundred.  The  Gym- 
nasium annexed  to  the  University,  has 
also  been  restored  to  activity,  and  has 
equally  been  improved  by  additional 
studies,  and  a  greater  number  of  Professors. 

Switzerland. 
Opposition  to  the  Jesuits. 

Lately  has  appeared  at  Paris,  Opinions 
pronounced  in  the  Great  Council  of] 
Friburgh,  January  16,  1817,  and  Sep- 
tember 15,  1818,  on  the  question  of 
admitting  the  Jesuits;  by  M.  Pierre  de 
Landerset.  Published  by  the  friends  of 
the  Speaker :  prefixed  is  a  letter  to 
M.  le  Comte  Lanjuinais,  Peer  of  France. 
This  is  an  argumentative  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  the  newly  revived  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  The  troubles  to  which 
the  proposal  for  admitting  these  associates 
into  Switzerland,  gave  occasion,  are  well 
known.  The  Jesuits  prevailed,  notwith- 
standing the  temper,  the  courage,  and  the 
talent  of  this  worthy  magistrate.  They 
have  made  various  attempts  to  insinuate 
themselves  in  other  countries;  and  they 
will  succeed  by  fraud  if  not  by  force.  Our 
opinion  on  the  consequences,  is  well 
known. 

Turkey. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  treat  our 
readers  with  literary  intelligence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus:  but  the  present 
article  shews  that  even  the  Turkish  press 
can  produce  works  of  consequence. 


Ji  terd  s(humetU-kamus€il-mupitt  §?.  The 
Universal  Ocean,  or  the  ocean  that  includes 
every  thing.  Three  large  volumes  in  folio ; 
printed  at  Scutan,  near  Constantinople,  in 
1817.  Price  at  Constantinople  175  pi- 
asters. 

The  Ramus  is  the  most  complete  Voca- 
bulary of  the  Arabic  language,  that  exists. 
The  original  Arabic  occupied  the  presses 
at  Calcutta,  while  this  translation  of  it 
into  the  Turkish  language  was  proceeding 
at  Constantinople,  under  the  direction  of 
the  learned  Abul-Kemel-Es-Seid- Ahmed- 
Assassin,  the  same  who  translated  and 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1802  the 
BurhamKalii,  or  Persian  Vocabulary. 

The  first  volume  comprises  pages  943 ; 
the  second  939;  the  third  973,  of  close 
printing,  without  any  whites.  The  first 
was  completed  at  the  press  in  1815,  the 
second  in  1816,  the  third  iu  the  Month  of 
Moharrcn,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira(or 
flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca)  1233. 
Answering  to  the  Christian  A.  D.  1817. 
A  very  short  time,  certainly,  in  winch  to 
execute  so  great  a  work ;  and  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  presses  at  Scutari. 
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but  a  gatherer,  and  dealer  in  other 
uieu'a  stuff." 


The  Midnight  Sun. 
At  Euontekis  in  Lapland,  during  the 
space  of  three  weeks  in  every  year,  the 
minister  informed  Dr.  Clarke,  that  he  is 
able  to  light  his  pipe  at  midnight  with  a 
common  burning  glass ;  and,  when  clouds 
do  not  intervene,  he  may  continue  this 
practice  for  a  longer  time :  but  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  clouded  as  the  season 
advances.  From  the  church,  near  his 
house,  it  is  visible  above  the  horizon  at 
midnight,  during  seven,  weeks  in  each 
year ;  but  the  pleasure  of  this  long  day  is 
dearly  purchased  by  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted night  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  a 


continual  winter  in  which  it  is  difficult 
The  I  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  cand  les,  during 
title  is  (in  Turkish)  El  Okeanus  sMmitl  toe  Apace  of  three  hours  in  each  day. 
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Lapland  Sermon*. 


The  church  was  crowded,  end  even 
the  gallery  full:  many  of  the  wild  no- 
made  Laplanders  being  present  in  their 
strange  dresses.  The  sermon  was  an  ex- 
temporaneous harangue,  but  delivered  in 
a  tone  so  elevated,  that  the  worthy  pastor 
seemed  to  labour  as  if  he  would  burst  a, 
blood-vessel.  He  continued  exerting 
his  lungs  in  this  manner  for  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  as  if  his  audience  had 
been  stationed  at  the  top  of  a  distant 
mountain.  Afterwards,  he  was  so  hoarse> 
he  could  hardly  articulate*  another  sylla- 
ble. One  would  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  doze  during  a  discourse  that  made 
our  ears  ring ;  yet  some  of  the  Lapps  were 
fast  asleep ;  and  would  have  snored,  but 
that  a  sexton,  habited  like  themselves, 
walked  about  with  a  long  and  stout  pole, 
with  which  he  continued  to  strike  the 
floor;  "and  if  this  did  not  rouse  them,  he 
drove  it  forcibly  against  their  ribs,  or  suf- 
fered it  to  fall  with  all  its  weight  upon 
their  sculls.  (Clarke's  Travels,  Sect  III. 
Parti,  p.  393.) 

Charles  L  and  Lord  Falkland. 

One  of  the.  Lansdoune  MSS.  now  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum  records  the 
following  singular  affair  respecting  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  and  the  accom- 
plished Lord  Falkland,  who  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  in  which  he  unnecessarily  en- 
gaged, the  day  before  the  first  battle  of 
Newberry:— About  this  time  there  befel 
the  King  an  accident,  which,  though  a 
trifle  in  itself,  and  that  no  weight  is  to  be 
laid  upon  any  thing  in  nature ;  yet  since 
the  best  authors,  bothancientand  modern, 
have  not  thought  it  below  the  majesty  of 
history  to  mention  the  like,  it  may  be  the 
more  excusable  to  take  notice  of.  The 
King  being  at  Oxford  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  went  one  day  to  see  the  pubhc 
library,  where  he  was  shewn,  among 
other  books,  a  Virgil,  nobly  printed  and 
exquisitely  bound.  The  Lord  Falkland, 
to  divert  the  King,  would  have  his  Majes- 
ty make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the 
Sortet  Virgilianee,  which  every  body  knows 
was  an  usual  kind  of  augury  some  ages 
past  Whereupon  the  King  opened  the 
book;  Hie  period  whicahappeaed  tocojne 
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up  was  that  part  of  Dido's  hugwecation 
to^neas,  which  Mr.  Dryden  translates 

thus;— 

Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose; 
Oppress' d  with  numbers  in  tb*  unequal  field, 
His  men  discouraged  and  bimseif  cxpeil'd, 
Let  him  for  succour'sue  from  place  lo  place, 
Torn  from  bis  subjects,  and  bis  sons  embrace, 
First  let  him  see  bis  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  va,iu  ; 
And  when  at  length  the  cruet  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  boy  his  peace. 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand, 
And  lie  un buried  oo  the  barren  sand. 

iEsTEiD,  B.  iv.  1.  88. 

It  is  said,  King  Charles  seemed  con- 
cerned at  this  accident,  and  that  Lord 
Falkland  observing  it,  would  likewise  try 
his  own  fortune  in  the  same  manner, 
hoping  he  might  fall  upon  some  passage 
that  could  have  uo  relation  to  his  case, 
and  thereby  divert  the  King's  thoughts 
from  any  impression  the  other  might  have 
upon  him.  But  the  place,  that  Falk- 
land stumbled  upon,  was  yet  more  suited 
to  his  destiny  than  the  other  had  been  to 
the  King's;  being  the  following  expres- 
sions of  Evander  upon  the  untimely  death 
of  his  son  Pallas,  as  they  are  translated  by 
the  same  hand : — 

0  Pallas  !  thou  hast  fail'd  thy  plighted  word 
To  fight  with  caut  ioiij.no  t  to  tempt  the  sword: 

1  warned  thee,  but  in  vain ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  woutf  pursue, 
That  boiltajr  blood  would  carry  thee  too  fart! 
Young  aa  thou  wert  in  dangers — raw  in  war 
O  curst  essay  in  arms,— disastrous  doom, — 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come. 

Ibid.  I*.  xt.  1.  230. 

Literary  A  Infraction. 

Budaeus  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  engaged  in  deep 
study  in  his  library,  when  his  servant 
came  running  to  him  in  a  great' fright,  to 
tell  him  the  house,  was  on  fire.  *  Go," 
said  fee,  with  perfect  calmness,  and  hardly 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  book,  «  and 
inform  your  mistress;  'tis  her  concern, 
you  know  I  never  interfere  in  domestic 
matters." 

Americans  and  Frenchmen. 
Dr.  Franklin,  while  American  Ambasr 
sador  at  Paris,  undertook  to  refute  a  pre- 
valent theory  of  American  inferiority  of , 
talent  from  their  size,    He  invited  six  oi\ 
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his  own  countrymen  ami  six  FrA<hmeif 
to  diuncr.     As  wrs  expected,  the  Fnm'h- 
men,  who  were  all  profound  philosophers, 
began   to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
declension  of  nature,  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mora],  in  America.     One  s^id,  the 
reason  why  wan   in   particular   became 
feeble  in  body  and  mind,  was  owing  to 
the  climate  being  too  hot;  another  insisted 
that  k  arose  from  the  climate  being  too 
cold;  a  third  assigned,   as  the   efficient 
cause,  the  too  great  quantity  of  rain ;  a 
fourth    attributed   the  deficiency   to  too 
much  drought;'  while  the  two  last  demon- 
strated  that  both  man  and  beast  were 
dwarfed  in  America,  from,  a  want  of  food  in 
the  country.  Each  Gallic  disputant  main- 
tained his  own  side  of  the  question  with 
characteristic  volubility  for  a  length  of 
time;  when  at  last  they  all  referred  to 
Franklin  fpr  a  philosophical   solution  of 
the  cause,   why  all   American  creatures 
are  so  inferior  to  Europeans  in  size  and 
strength  f     The  Doctor  very  gravely  de- 
sired his  six  countrymen  to  stand  up,  side 
by  side ;  which  they  did,  and  exhibited  a 
goodly  spectacle;  for  they  were  all  stout, 
well-proportioned,  tall,  handsome  men: 
the   half   dozen   Frenchmen   were  then 
requested  to  stand  up,  side  by  side ;  they 
did  so,  and  presented  a  ludicrous  contrast 
to   the  degenerate  Americans  :  for   they 
were  all  little,  lank,  yellow,   shrivelled 
personages.      They  peeped  up   at  their 
opposite    neighbours,    and    were  silent, 
though  not  satisfied.    So  says  Mr.  Bristed, 
but  we   must  own  that  the   prevalent 
form  and  tint  of  the  Americans  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  entitled   to  all   the 
terms  of  admiration  which  he  bestows  on 
them.      The     American    word    lengthy 
describes  the   former,   and   the   English 
term  Mallow  the  latter.     Cobbet  says,  that 
a  frcsh-eoloured  cheek  is  a  sure  sign  in 
America     of     an     Englishman    newly 
imported. 


Loos*  Thoughts. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  having  published,  what 
she  called  loose  thoughts,  Mr.  Garrick 
was  asked  if  he'  did  not  think  it  a  strange 
title  for  a  lady  to.  choose!  *  By  no  means,* 
replied  he,  u  the  sooner  a  woman  gets  ria 
of  such  thoughts  the  better."  ' 


Maundy  Thursday. 

On  this  day,  a  singular  religious  cere^ 
raony  is  celebrated  by  the  Court  at 
Vienna,  which  is  thus  related  by  Dr. 
Bright,  in  his  travels.  It  is  known  iu 
German  Catholic  countries  by  the  name 
of  the  Ftnswaschuny*  or  the  "  washing  of 
the  feet'1  The  large  saloon,  iu  which 
public  court  entertainments  are  giver*, 
was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  ;  elevated 
benches  and  galleries  .were  constructed 
round  the  room  for  the  reception  of  the 
court  and  strangers;  and  in  the  area, 
upon  two  platforms,  tables  were  spread^ 
at  one  of  which  sat  12  men,  and  at  the 
other  12  women.  They  had  been  select^ 
from  the  oldest  and  most  deserving  paur 
pers,  and  were  suitably  clothed  in  black, 
with  handkerchiefs  and  square  collars  of 
white  muslin,  and  girdles  round  their 
waists.  i.i 

The  emperor  and   empress  with  the 
archdukes  and  archduchesses,  Leopoldine 
and  Clementine,  and  their  suites,  having 
all  previously  attended  mass  in  the  Roy^ 
Chapel,  entered  and  approached  the  table 
to  the  sound  of  solemn  music.     The  Huuj- 
garian    Guard    followed    in  their  most 
splendid  uniform,  with  their,  leopard-  skill 
jackets  falling  from  their  shoulders,  and 
bearing  trays  of  different  meats,   \\h\ty 
the   emperor,    empress,    archdukes    and 
attendants,  placed  on  the  table,  in  three 
successive  courses,  before  the  poor  men  and 
women,  who  tasted  a  littlr,  drank  each  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  answered  a  few  ques- 
tions  put  to  them  by   their  sovereigns. 
The  tables  were  then  removed,  and  the 
empress  and  her   daughters,   the    arch- 
duchesses, dressed  in  blacky  with  pages 
bearing  their  trains,  approached.     Silver 
bowls  were  placed  beneath  the  bare  feet 
of  the  aged  women.     The  grand  cham- 
berlain,   in   a  humble    posture,   poured 
water  upon  the  feet  of  eacn  in  succession,' 
from  a  golden  urn,  and  the  empress  wiped 
them  with  a  fine  napkin  she  held  in  her 
hand.     The  emperor  performed  the  same 
ceremony  on  the  feet  of  the  men,  and  the 
rite  concluded  amidst  the  sounds  of  sacred 
music. 

Steam  Baths. 
There  is  not  a  village,  nor  indeed  a 
|  dwelling  in  Lapland   without  a  steam- 
bath  ;  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  both 
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sexes  assemble  together  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect nudity,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  at 
least  once  every  week;  and  oftener,  if' 
any  illness  occur  among  them.  These 
steam-baths  are  all  alike :  they  consist  of 
a  small  hut,  containing  a  furnace  for 
heating  stones  red  hot,  upon  which  boiling 
water  is  thrown;  and  a  kind  of  shelf, 
with  a  .  ladder  conducting  to  it,  upon 
which  the  bathers  extend  themselves  in  a 
degree  of  temperature,  such  as  the  natives 
of  southern  countries  could  not  endure  for 
an  instant:  here  they  have  their  bodies 
rubbed  with  birch  boughs  dipped  in 
hot  water;  an  office  which  is  always 
performed  by  the  females  of  each  family, 
and  generally  by  the  younger  females.  It 
is  to  these  baths,  and  to  the  natural  clean- 
liness and  temperate  habits  of  the  people, 
that  the  uninterrupted  health  they  enjoy, 
may  be  ascribed. 

School  Squabbles. 

At  a  public  institution  there  was  a 
matron  named  Bell,  and  another,  whose 
severity  and  general  manners  obtained 
her  among  the  Directors  of  the  Charity 
the  appellation  of  the  Dragon.  One  day 
a  violent  squabble  was  heard  in  the  room 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  Directors 
were  assembled,  and  one  of  them  was 
induced  to  put  his  head  out  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  He  did  so,  and 
instantly  returned  to  his  seat  "  What 
was  all  that  noise  about,  Sir,  did  you 
enquire  f"  "  There  may  be  a  little  more 
yet,"  replied  Mr.  S.  u  but  you  must  not 
be  alarmed,  'tis  only  Bel  and  Dragon  /" 

Vanity  Reproved. 

After  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publications, 
James  Boswell  his  Biographer,  on  the  first 
of  the  ensuing  month,  repaired,  according 
to  custom  to  the  lodgings  of  his  idol,  with 
the  several  magazines  of  the  day,  iu  order 
to  read  the  strictures  which  were  given  on 
his  performance.  After  perusing  two  or 
three  criticisms,  which  were  not  of  the 
most  civil  kind,  the  petulence  of  the 
Doctor  got  the  better  of  his  good  sense, 
and  he  exclaimed  peevishly,  "  Enough, 
enough,  sir,  now  you  have  taken  infinite 
pains  to  bring  an  account  of  what  is 
thought  of  me  individually;  give  me  leave 
to  ask  what  you  imagine  the  world  says 
o#-yon  and  me  conjointly,"  "  Upon  my 
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word,  Doctor,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say/' 
answered  Jemmy,  «  Why  then  I'll  tell 
yon,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "They  say 
that  I  am  a  mad  dog,  sir,  and  that  you  are 
the  tin  cannister  tied  to  my  tail."  (Davis* 
Olio.)  i 

HINTS,  PLANS,  ami  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

ttttufcolence. 


-Homo  sum: 


Humanutn  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Cingalese  Priests. 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  two 
Budhist  Priests  have  lately  been  published 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wesley  an  Foreign  Missions. 
They  came  from  Ceylon,  with  Sir  Alexr. 
Johnson,  bringing  with  them  only  their 
sacerdotal  robes,  their  books,  and  seven 
rupees  (about  14s.  english) :  the  expence 
of  their  board  and  clothing  is  to  be  paid 
from  the  Missionary  fund ;  but  Dr.  Clarke 
has  undertaken  to  educate  them,  gratuitous- 
ly. When  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  they  are  to  be  sent  back  to 
Ceylon,  to  disseminate  the  gospel  among 
their  heathen  brethren.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  Dr.  Clarke's  letter. 

The  two  Cingalese  Priests  Munhi  Rat 
Hana  and  Dherma  llama*  are  cousins 
german ;  the  first  27,  the  latter  25  years 
of  age.  They  are  meek,  gentle,  and  sub- 
missive; very  diligent  in  their  studies, 
andhave  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  particularly  religious  knowledge.  They 
continue  to  improve  in  their  writing,  and 
will  soon  write  a  very  elegant  hand ;  tbeir 
profiting  in  this  is  surprising,  as  they  had 
never  done  any  thing  in  this  way  before ; 
their  own  writing  gave  them  no  advantage 
here,  as  that  is  a  mere  species  of  engraving 
with  a  steel  point  on  the  talipot  tea£  which 
is  the  substance  used  instead  of  paper. 
They  improve  also  both  in  reading  and 
speaking  English.  Nothing  but  a  thorough 
course  of  theological  and  philosophical 
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Engfish  reading,  can  ultimately  conquer 
and  remove  all  the  false  notions  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  relative  to  God  and  na- 
ture, found  in  that  Priesthood.     I  say  deep- 
rooted,  because  with  false  theology  and 
philosophy  they  have  had  their  minds  im- 
bued from  their  earliest  infancy.      Munhi 
Rat  Hanna  and  Dherma  Rama  entered  the 
temple  when  they  were  about  five  years 
of  age,  and  before  they  could  arrive  at  their 
high  order  in  the  Priesthood  were  obliged 
to  learn  several  languages,  not  only  the 
Cingalese  in  its  purity,  but  also  the  Pali, 
Patois-Portuguese,  Tamul,  and  Sanscrit; 
and  to  commit  to  memory  many  thousands 
of  Sheas,  or  verses,  containing  their  Theo- 
logy,   Physic,    Metaphysics,   Traditions, 
History,  Mantrass  or  Incantations,  and  their 
most  curiously  involved  doctrine  of  the 
Metempsychosis,    or    Transmigration  of 
Souls.     From  these  they  have  derived  all 
their  principles  of  morality,  theology,  me- 
dicine, philosophy,  and  political  economy. 
Till  now  they  have  had  uo  opportunity  of 
knowing  better;    these  false  principles 
had  undisturbed  empire  in  their  minds. 
In  a  word,  all  their  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
moral  feelings  were  cast  in  this  mould. 
They  now  see  they  were  wrong  in  many 
thing*,  and  strongly  suspect  they  were 
wrong  in  all.    They  Wish  for  instruction ; 
they  devour  it  with  the  keenest  appetite, 
and  long,  ardently  long,  to  have  their 
minds  stored  with  nothing  but  what  is 
true  and  useful.     Against  Christianity, 
they  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
one  remaining  prejudice ;  but  they  find  it 
difficult  to    perceive  the  suitableness  of 
many  things,  while  they  admit  of  their  ge- 
neral truth.     In  a  word,  they  want  to 
perceive  and  comprehend  the  reasons  of 
those  things;  and  they  have  not,  as  yet, 
English  sufficient  to  understand  those  ar- 
guments which  I  know  would  at  once  set 
their  minds  at  rest  on  such  points. 

These  men  cannot  be  treated  as  common 
heathens:  they  are  both  philosophers,  men 
of  profound  erudition  in  their  way;  with 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  powerful  command- 
ing eloquence.  They  are  deeply  read  in 
the  most  speculative,  most  refined  and 
purest  ethics  of  the  Brahman  and  Budhoo 
systems.  In  these  respects,  their  acquire- 
ments are  immense.  I  have  myself  read 
the  OupneVhat,  and  some  other  works  of 
this  kind,  and  well  knowing  the  subtle 


and  specious  reasons  which  both  these  sys- 
tems can  bring  forth  in  behalf  of  their  ethics 
and  philosophy,  J  do  not  a  little  wonder 
at  the  subjection  of  these  men's  minds  to 
the  general  truth  of  the  gospel. 

They  are  both  pretty  nearly  masters  of 
the  Cingalese  Catechism;  I  mean  Mr.  T. 
Wood's  Catechism,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Cingalese,  and  to  no  part  of  this 
do  I  find  them  making  any  serious  objec- 
tion :  indeed  I  have  made  it  a  maxim  in 
their  education,  that  M  Christianity  is  in- 
dubitably true,  comes  immediately  from. 
God,  and  cannot  be  successfully  contro- 
verted."  This  assumption  I  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  adopt  from  the  begin- 
ning: on  this  I  founded  another,  not  leas 
necessary  to  my  difficult  work,  viz.  that 
"  all  other  systems  of  religion  are  false  or 
forged ;  and  on  them  no  man  can  rely, 
but  at  the  utter  risk  of  his  salvation."  I 
told  them,  however,  that  1  was  at  any  time 
willing  to  enter  into  the  proofs  and  de- 
monstrations of  these  points,  as  soon  as 
they  were  capable  of  comprehending  the 
argument  Thus  I  became  necessarily 
pledged  to  prove  much,  and  satisfy  many 
a  scruple :  but  in  this  I  found  no  other 
difficulty  than  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  English  to  comprehend  the  requisite 
argumentation.  They  never  carp  or  cavil, 
nor  start  a  difficulty  that  is  not  serious  and 
conscientious.  They  pray  often,  and  are 
very  devout  in  prayer:  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  now,  no  object  of  adoration  in  heaven 
or  earth  but  the  true  God;  and  his  favour 
they  seek  through  the  only  Mediator. 
Here,  much  is  gained.  The  Budhoo  sys- 
tem has,  properly  speaking,  no  prayer: 
because  in  feet  it  has  no  Ood.  The  decent 
regulation  of  the  life,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  passions  by  a  strong  ascetic  disci- 
pline,; is  their  law  of  righteousness:  and 
the  sum  ef  their  religion.  Under  this  kind 
of  discipline  these  men  were  brought  up 
from  their  infancy ;  and  have,  I  believe, 
never  been  guilty  of  any  acts  of  immora- 
lity. In  consequence  of  this,  I  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  mourn  on  account  of  sins 
which  they  have  never  committed.  Swear- 
ing, lying,  drunkenness,  theft,  uncleanness, 
&c  they  have  in  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
They  have  the  highest  opinion  of  our  De- 
calogue, and  make  it  most  conscientiously 
their  rate  of  conduct 
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Ofthe  sincerity  and  parity  of  these  men's 
motives,  I  have  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence :  they  have  sacrificed  much  in  order 
to  come  and  seek  the  Christian's  God  in  a 
Christian  land.  They  have  lost,  for  ever 
lost,  their  temple  and  its  revenues ;  and 
that  high  honour  and  reverence  which  they 
had,  as  high-priests,  and  highly  learned 
among  the  highest  orders,  among  their 
countrymen :  and  although  tjiey  doubtless, 
have  suffered  mauy  bufiettings  on  this  ac- 
count, yet  there  is  not  the  most,  distant 
wish  remaining  to  trace  back  their  steps. 

Dkerma  Rama  is  a  young  man  of  very 
high  integrity,  of  an  ardent  and  strong 
mind,  wishing  to  sift  every  thing  to  the 
bottom;  and  never  to  take  a  stand  any 
where  'till  he  is  fully  satisfied  the  ground 
will  bear  him.     What  he  gets  he  keeps. 

flfunhi  R#tshana  has  a  fine  mind ;  is  truly 
spiritual,  meek,  and  affectionate:  seeks 
God,  I  believe  with  his  whole  heart ;  and 
enjoys  many  consolations  from  his  Spirit 
All  that  are  acquainted  with  them,  esteem 
Dherma,  and  love  MunhL 

They  lately  saw*  for  the  first  times  in 
their  ]ives,:  what  they  had  often  heard  of, 
but  could  hardly  credit ;  water  in  a  solid 
form. .  I  wrapped  them  well  up,  and  took 
them  out  to  the  pond,  about  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  from  the  house,  that  they 
might  see  this  (to  them)  strange  pheno- 
menon. It  had  frozen  keenly  in  the  night; 
and  they  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
to  see  that  the  water  had  become  solid,  and 
to,  see  my  nephew  skaitiug  upon  it  They 
said,  "  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  tell  this 
either  to  the  Cingalese  or  Candians,  for 
they  can  never  believe  it"  They  seem  to 
view  this  as  a  farther  evidence  of  the  being 
of  a  God.  My  large*  copper  sun  dial  was 
covered  over  .with  hoar  frost,  that  had  shot 
into  crystallizations,  representing  the  most 
beautiful  foliage.  At  this  they  were  be- 
yond measure  astonished;  and  after  ad- 
miring it.  for  some  time,  Dherma  Rama 
took  out  his,  pencil,  and- with  the*  blunt 
end,  wrote  on  the  icy  incrustation,  the 
following  words  (in  Cingalese) :  These 
leaves  have  been  mad*  by  the  Supreme  God. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  mention  another 
circumstance  relative  to  bur  Priests,  which 
though  apparently  ximple  to  itself,  mulled 
to  snnttuinpoTtant  results.  It  fe  well  known 
that  in  theBudhoo  and  indeed  Brahnunical 
system    of    philosophy,    the    earth    is 


considered  to  be  a  vastly  extended 
plain,  ever  at  rest,  and  immoveable: 
founded  on  an  equal  extent  of  water, 
and  these  upon  airf  which  is  itself  either 
infinite,  or  founded  on  nothing !  over  this 
prejudice,  which  has  more  serious  conse- 
quences than  can  well  be  imagined,  our 
poor  priests  could  neither  leap  nor  climb. 
A  simple,  circumstance  the  other  day,  has 
quite  dissolved  the  fabric,  and  nearly  anni- 
hilated this  Cingalese  world.  While  de- 
livering a  lecture  on  Magnetism  to  some 
young  friends,  and  describing  the  nature, 
properties,  and  action  of  the  magnetic  fluid, 
and  illustrating  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
experiments,  the  priests  were  greatly  de- 
lighted: a  new  world  seemed  literally  to 
be  opened  to  their  view.  They  understand 
some  little  of  our  doctrine  of  gravitation* 
by  which  we  endeavour  to  explain  so 
1  many  phenomena.  The  flying  of  the  rtseA 
'  filings  to  the  magnet,  and  their  adhering 
in  an  erect  posture,  surprised  and  con- 
founded them.  The  course  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  together  with  the  attractive  znd 
repulsive  influence  of  the  poles  of  the  same 
magnet,  did  not  less  surprise  them;  btrf 
when  I  set  the  spinner  in  very  quick  mo- 
tion, and  presented  it  to  the  end  of  a  mag' 
'  netized  steel  bar,  by  which  it  was  instantly 
attracted,  because  suspended,,  and  turned 
round  its  own  axis  with  great  velocity; 
they,  were  fixed  with  wonder.  To  sec 
'  such  a  substance  revolving  with  such  ve- 
'  locity,  literally  unsupported,  and  hanging 
upon  nothing,  Dherma  Rama  exclaimed, 
"I  now  believe  what  I  never  could  before 
or  comprehend :  I  see,  I  see  that  the  earth 
is  round ;  that  it  continues  to  turn  round, 
and  that  it  stands  upon  nothing!"  I  had  _ 
at  that  time  said  nothing  on  the  subjtvt 
but  his  good  sense,  from  the  principles 
before  him,  led  him  to  form  the  analog}*, 
and  make  the  deduction.  This  was  to 
them  both,  another  proof  of  the  being  and 
government  of  an  all-  wise  and  all-powerful 
God. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 
* 
The  following  communications  to  the 

M  Archives  of  Animal  Magnetism  "  a  jour- 
nal published  in  Germany,  will  shew  td 
our  readers,  to  what  length,  the  Theorists 
of ;  that  country  are  capable  of  ecOenauuj 
;  their  reveries. 
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A  woman  was  dying  of  a  consumption, 
and  the  necessary  taanipQlation  for  mag- 
netising her  was  undertaken  by  her  hus- 
band; but,  after  a  trial  of  24  days,  no  good 
effects  resulted  from  it,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pediting the  cure,  or  arresting  the  disorder. 
Several  strange  phenomena,  however,  oc- 
curred during  the  experiment,  in  which 
the  husband  was  equally  concerned  as  the 
patient  The  first  effects  of  the  Medicine, 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  was  to  render  the 
woman  more  cheerful ;  but  she  soon  be- 
came more  fretful  and  peevish  than  before, 
and  her  husband,  from  being  anxious,  that 
she  should  recover,  became  suddenly  the 
reverie,  and  confessed  to  the  doctor,  that 
he  had  lost  the  lively  desire  he  had  felt  for 
her  recovery,  before  he  began  to  magnetise 
her.  In*  short  a  mutual  dislike  was  pro- 
duced between  man  and  wife*  and  the  hus- 
band was  ordered  to  give  up  the  manipu- 
lation. About  a  week  afterwards,  the 
death  of  the  patient  was  looked  for  every 
moment;  but,  at  this  time,  Dr.  Nasse  ob-' 
served  a  most  singular  tenaciousness  of 
life,  for  the  poor  woman  appeared  «*  if 
the  could  not  die.  At  one  time  pale,  and 
almost  breathless,  she  revived  at  another, 
opened  her  eyes,  looked  up,  breathed 
strongly,  seemed  more  lively  and  animated, 
and  again  sunk.  These  singular  alterna- 
tions were  discovered,  to  depend  upon  the 
entrance  and  departure  of  her  husband; 
and  so  clearly  were  they  connected,  that 
he  insisted  upon  again  renewing  the  mag- 
netical  operations.  But  the  doctor,  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear,  would  not 
permit  this ;  but  ordered  the  husband,  the 
next  time  he  left  the  chamber,  to  remain 
long  enough  away,  as  to  allow  his  wife  to 
'terminate  her  sufferings  by  dying  in  peace ! 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Of  this  Assassin  Chief,  so  well  knowii 
in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  some  curious 
particulars  are  given  in  Marco  Polo's  Tra- 
vels, which  we  shall  quote,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers,  from  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  recent  translation  of  this  very  inter- 
esting, and,  in  many  respects,  authentic 
narrative. 

He  was  named  Alc-eddin,  and  his  re- 
tigkm  was  that  of  Mahomet  In  a  beauti- 
ful valley,  inclosed  between  two  lofty 


:  mountains,  he  had  formed  a  luxurious  gar* 
1  den,  stored  with  every  delicious  fruit  and 
every  fragrant  shrub  that  could  be  pro- 
cured.   Palaces  of  various  sizes  and  forms 
were  erected  in   different  parts  of  the 
grounds,  ornamented  with  works  in  gold, 
with  paintings,  and  with  furniture  of  rich 
silks.     By  means  of  small  conduits  cbn~< 
trivedin  these  buildings,  streams  of  wine, 
milk,  honey,  and  tome  ofpure  water  were* 
seen  to  flow  in  every  direction.     The  in- 
habitants of  these  places  were  elegant  and* 
beautiful  damsels*  accomplished  in  the  art* 
at  singing,  playing  upon  all  softs  of  musical' 
instruments,  dancing*  and  especially  those 
of  dalliance    and    amorous    allurement 
Clothed  in  rich  dresses  they  ware  seen  con- 
tinually sporting  and  amusing  themservetf 
in  the  garden  and  pavilions ;  their  female 
guardians  being  confined  within  doors; 
and  never  suffered  to  appear.    The  object 
which  the  chief  had  in  view  in  forming  "a 
garden  of  this  fascinating  kind,  was  this:1 
that  Mahomet  having  promised  to  those 
who  should  obey  his  will  the  enjoyments' 
of  paradise,  where  every  species  of  sensual ' 
gratification  should  be  found,  in  the  society 
of  beautiful  nymphs,  he  was  desirous  or 
its  being  understood  by  his  followers,' that ' 
he  was  also  a  prophet  and  the  compeer  of 
Mahomet,  and  had  the  power  of  admitting 
to  paradise  such  as  he  should  choose  or " 
favour.    That  none  without  his  licence 
knight  find  their  way  into  this  delicious 
valley,  he  caused  a  strong  and  inexpugra- 
ble  castle  to  be  erected  at  the  opening  of 
it;  through  which  the  entry  was  'by  aT 
secret  passage.     At  his  court,  likewise, 
this  chief  entertained  a  number  of  youths, 
from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty  years, 
selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  who  shewed  a  dispo- 
sition for  martial  exercises,  and  appeared 
to  possess  the  quality  of  daring  courage. 
To  them  he  was  in  the  daily  practice  of 
discoursing  on  the  subject  of  the  paradise 
announced  by  the  prophet,  and  of  his  own 
power  of  granting    admission;    and   at 
Certain  times  he  caused  draughts  of  a  so- 
porific nature  to  be  administered  to  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  the  youths ;  and  when  half  dead 
with  sleep,  he  had  them  conveyed  to  the 
several  apartments  of  the  palaces*  in  tfctf  ' 
garden.    Upon  awakening  from  thfe  stfcm* 
<jf  lethargy,  their  senses  were  struck  wfch  I 
all  the  d^ightnil  objects  that  ham  been, 
4eacribe4  and  each  perceived  himself  sur- 
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rounded  by  lovely  damsels,  singing,  play- 
ing, and  attracting  his  regards  by  the  most 
fascinating  caresses ;  serving  him  also  with 
delicate  viands  and  exquisite  wines ;  until 
intoxicated  with  excess  of  enjoyment, 
amidst  actual  -rivulets  of  milk  and  wine,  he 
believed  himseif  assuredly  in  paradise,  and 
felt  an  unwillingness  to  relinquish  its  de- 
lights. When  four  or  five  days  had  thus 
been  passed,  they  were  thrown  once  more 
into  a  state  of  somnolency,  and  carried  out 
of  the  garden.  Upon  their  being  intro- 
duced to  his  presence,  and  questioned  by 
him  as  to  where  they  had  been ;,  their 
answer  was,  "in  paradise,  through  the 
favour  of  your  highness:"  and  then  before 
the  whole  court,  who  listened  to  them 
with  eager  curiosity  and  astonishment, 
they  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
scenes  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses. 
The  chief  thereupon  addressing  them,  eaid: 
"we  have  the  assurances  of  our  Prophet 
that  he  who  defends  his  lord  shall  inherit 
paradise,  and  if  you  shew  yourselves  de- 
voted, to  the  obedience  of  my  orders,  that 
happy  lot  awaits  you/*  Animated  to  en- 
thusiasm by  words  of  this  nature,  all 
deemed  themselves  happy  to  receive  the 
commands  of  their  master,  and  were  for- 
ward to  die  in  his  service. 


^oetrp. 


LINES, 

Written  on  seeing  a  Model  in  ike  possession  of 
J.  Brttlon,  Esq.  from  the  Monumental 

aSutftf  £$afc*^art, 

IK     STRATFORD     CHURCH. 
By  H.  Neele. 

HIS  was  the  master  spirit j — at  his  spells 
The  heart  gave  up  its  secrets ;  like  the  mount 
Of  Honeb,  smitten  by  the  Prophet's  rod; 
Its  hidden  springs  gushed  forth.    Time,  that 

grey  rock 
On  whose  bleak  sides  the  fame  of  meaner  bards 
Is  dashed  to  ruin,  was  the  pedestal 
On  which  his  Genius  rose-,  and,  rooted  there, 
Stands  like  a  mighty  statue  reared  so  high 
Above  the  clouds,  and  changes  of  the  world 
That  Heaven's  unshorn  and  unimpeded  beams 
Have  round  its  awful  brows  a  glory  shed 


Immortal  as  tbeir  own.    Like  those  fair  bird* 
Of  glittering  plumage  whose  heaven-pointing 

pinions 
Beam  light  on  that  dim  world  they  leave  be- 
hind, 
And  while  they  spurn,  adorn  it  (•)  j  so 
His  "  dainty  spirit,"  while  it  soared  above 
This  dull,  gro*s  compound,  scattered  as  it  new 
Treasures  of  light  and  loveliness. 

• And  these 

Were «' gentle Sh A k*pb ark's" features;  this 

the  eye 
Whence  Earth's  least  earthly  mind  looked 

out,  and  flashed 
Amazement  on  the  nations ;  this  the  brow 
Where  lofty  thought  majestically  brooded, 
Seated  as  pn  a  throne  j  and  these  the  lips 
That  warbled  music  stolen  from  heaven'9 

own  choir 
When  Seraph-harps  rang  sweetest.    But  I 

tempt 
A  theme  too  high,  and  mount  like  Icarus, 
On  wings  that  melt  before  the  blaze  tbry 

worship. 
Alas!  my  hand  is  weak,  my  lyre  is  wild ! 
Else  should  the  eye, whose  wondering  g  »ac  u 

fixed 
Upou  this  breathing  bust,  awaken  strains 
Lofty  as  those  the  glance  of  Phoebus  struck 
From  Memnon's  ruined  ttatue:  the  rapt  soul 
Should  breathe  in  numbers,  and  in  dulcet  notes 
"  Discourse  most  eloquent  music  " 

THE  ROSE. 

[From  Metastasis  J 

O  lovely  rose,  whose  dewy  leaflets  blowing, 

Are  tended  by  the  genial  breath  of  morn. 

And  o'er  whose  breast,  the  early  breezes  borne, 

Have  left  in  crimson  hue  thy  garments  glowing. 

The  same  kind  hand   that  watches  now  thy 
growing. 
Shall  lead  thee  soon  a  purer  scene  t'  adorn. 
Where  freed  for  ever  from  the  galling  thorn, 

Thoul't  bloom— alone  thy  fairer  features  showing. 


m!1"  ffl?  p?u  of  *****•>  *  »»  «M,  «■«*  are 
Birds  which,  when  on  the  wing ,  sad  at  night,  emit  to 
surprising  a  brightness,  that  it  is 


for  the  light  of  day.  Among  the  Whimsical  spceela- 
ttons  of  FentsneUe,  is  one,  that  in  the  Planet  Mar*, 
the  want  of  a  Moon  ssay  be  compensated  by  a'snaluV 
piicity  of  these  luntaoas  awonaats.  *- 
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Sector  m  loveliness  that  never 

Nor  snow,nor  hail,  nor  warring  winds  are  there, 
Nor  changing  seasons,  nor  inclement  skies ; 

Bat  blooming  safe  beneath  a  kinder  care. 
Thou  sbalt  in  calm  serenity  arise, 

For  ever  fragrant,  and  for  ever  fair. 

EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Innocens  et  perbeatnt 

More  flornm  decidi ; 
Nil,  Viator,  fie  sepultum 

Flente  sum  beatior. 

Translated.  ' 

While  innocent  and  therefore  blest 
like  dying  flowers  I  sank  to  rest ; 
Then  weep  not,  for  in  peace  I  sleep 
And  happier  am  than  you  that  weep ! 

T.O. 


SATIRES  IN  INDIA. 

(Concluded  from  p.  273.) 
Virginia  sees  a  spark  in  ev'ry  swain, 
Sighs  oft  for  Marriage,  and  may  sigh  in  vain  ; 
The  hated  name  of  Mist— would  still  remove, 
And  throws  dear  looks  in  langnishment  of  love ! 
And  yet  when  first  the  damsel's  charms  appeared, 
To  what  a  height  her  Marriage-views  were  rear'd, 
Twas  then,  indeed—'  the  wonder  of  her  life, 

*  How  paltry  Subalterns  could  keep  a  wife  1 

'  It  seem'd  quite  strange,  that  foolish  girls  could 
bend 

*  Their  thoughts  so  vilely  low,— and  condescend 
'  To  marry,  where  perhaps  a  Palankeen, 

*  Or  Buggy  at  the  best,  might  chance  be  seen. 

These  thoughts  of  Grandeur  lasted  for  a  year  : 
No  suitor  came— no  husband  would  appear. 
And  now  alas  !  when  year  »n  year  creeps  by, 
And  still  Virginia  breathes  th'  nnechoed  sigh, 
Fain  would  the  Fair  her  former  views  forget, 
And  condescend  to— catch  at  a  Cadet ! 

Precedence  is  Superba's  dear  delight, 
Her  busy  thought  by  day— her  dream  by  night ; 
But  see  Superba  plung'd  in  saddest  tears ! 
Is  frir  Superba  UI  ?— nay  cease  your  fears  ; 
The  Lady  only  weeps,  and  sobs  to  see, 
Honoma  married  to  a  rich  C.  B. ; 
And/— death  to  think !— dire  incident  of  woe ! 

*  That  tfttNff  Honoria !  takes  precedence  now !' 

Saw  Asa— still  as  blooming  damsel  gay, 
Intent  to  catch  each  Fashion  of  the  day, 


Has  scarce  a  thought,  beyond  some  newer  dress. 

Or  varied  robe  her  dear  lov'd  form  to  bless : 

How  happy  fly  her  busy  morning-hours, 

At  ^h>i—Bahumno,9--WWiam't  fairy  bowers, 

Each  Europe-letter  that  arrives,  displays 

Some  novel  Fashion's  pattern,  and  its  praise :  ' 

No  matter  then— the  season,  be  it  hot, 

The  mode,  onsuiting  to  onr  sultry  spot, 

Still  in  that  dress,  she  decks  her  fainting  frame ! 

French  hats  and  Brtutelt  now  her  fancy  claim. 

And  now  young  Beauty's  style  attracts  her  care; 
Its  sylphid  dress,  that  floats  upon  the  air ; 
Its  arms  of  snowy  white,  to  view  dlsplay'd, 
Its  shape  in  ftmrir'. loveliness  betray'd  ; 
Sbness  a  sees    and  thinks  her  form  might  prove, 
Alike  the  semblance  of  aerial  love ! 
She  gives  to  view  her  long  and  shrivell'd  arms, 
Her  straitened  robe  each  gazer's  eye  alarms ; 
And  when  thus  diaen'd  forth,  to  woo  the  sight, 
What  is  Senessa  then  ?  a  worse  than  fright ! 

Olivia  is  so  delicate,  her  sigh 
Betrays  the  helplessness  of  infancy ; 
So  lifeless,  and  alas !  her  nerves  so  weak, 
She  scarcely  can  respire!  to  hear  her  speak, 
You'd  think  it  is  the  whisper  of  some  breese 
Wooing  the  trembling  foliage  of  the  trees ; 
The  punkah  is  too  much,— then  heat  o'erpowers. 
'  Oh  vile  vile  hookah !  pest  of  social  hours !' 
How  languishing  she  looks :  can  such  a  form 
Withstand   the  least  rough  shock  of  earthly 

storm? 
And  yet  Olivia  hath  a  babe  each  year,— • 
Each  day,  unseen— a  bottle  of  strong  beer  I 


Mbtissa  too  is  mild  ;  'mid  circling  friends, 
The  softest  languor  ev'ry  look  attends ; 
No  angry  glance  e'er  glistens  from  her  eye ; 
No  inward  passions  can  her  words  imply. 
One  fatal  day,  she  dreain'd  no  step  was  near. 
No  guest  at  hand,  to  lend  a  list'ning  ear. 
Ah  me !  she  gave  a  loose  to  angry  tongue 
A  wild  alarum  in  her  chamber  rung ! 
Her  Ayah  she  eluded,  scolded,  beat,  abused, 
And  frantic  ire  her  angel-fact  suffused. 
Good    heav'ns !— what    language!   if  Metissa 

guess'd  * 
One  half  the  meaning,  her  abuse  ex  press 'd 
She'd  never  dare  an  Eastern  term  again  ; 
But  shrink  in  shame,  and  consciousness  of  pain ! 

Laura  is  lovely,  as  the  breathing  mom, 
While  yet  the  snn's  young  tints  the  East  adorn. 
Image  of  sweetest  delicacy's  flower, 
At  ev'ry  period—save  the  Tiffin-hour  ; 
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And  why  not  then  ?— nay  urythes,  cease  to  sat 
For  haw  onpleasing  is  the  poet,'*  task, 
To  paint,  at  sneh  an  boor,  a  pouting  lip, 
Where  late  the  fancy  seera'd  bnt  Lore  to  sip, 
Now,  all  besmear'd  with  Cmry    hideous  fright ! 
v¥c  turn  disgusted  from  th*  unseemly  sight 

Where  is  the  eye,  so  blind  to  ev'ry  charm, 
That  bath  not  gsz'd  on  An  a  mantra's  arm  ? 
Who  hath  not  said  ?— 'May  such  an  arm  as  this 
'Wreathe,  round  my  form,  hi  some  lone  hoor  of 

.   hlissr 
—And  yet  that  charm  can  lose  its  power  to  please, 
Its  fairness  ranish,— and  its  beauty  cease, 
When,  half  dumay'd,  within  her  grasp,  we  see.  . 
The  Hookah's  monstrous  snake  held  fearlessly. 
That  Type  of  eastern  Luxury's  excess,— 
Emblem  of  aught,  but  female  Loveliness. 

When  proud  Cecilia  condescends  to  play, 
What  seraph  sounds  allure  the  soul  away : 
How  sweet,  to  catch  the  magic  of  her  song, 
While  o'er  her  seat,  tfee  breaju»ess  listners  throng! 
But  then  alas !  how  sad  to  view  the  maid, 
In  all  the.  conscionaness  of  Prjfa  arrayed 
Which*  'mid  its  affectation,  seems  to  say, 
'  Thus  for  applause,  my  sanction'd  due,  I  play,' 
Unwise  Cecilia  learn  the  better  part- 
To  please  the  Ear,  and  yet  secure  the  Heart. 
Would  you  for  ever  charm  the  fleeting  hour, 
Prove  hut  the  wish  to  please,  nor  boast  the 

powerj 
Ah  me !— if  women  knew  their  faultless  worth  ; 
When  modest  grace  can  draw  each  beauty  forth  j 
When  unaffected  softness  seems  to  bless, 
And  brightens  still  the  charm  of  loveliness  : 
When  Pride  repels  not,  and  no  lure  betrays  ; 
But  unreserve  to  all  its  ease  conveys ! 
SUenc'd  were  then  the  Satirist's  complaint ; 
Fled  were  the  faults,  that  social  pleasure  taint. 
The  heartless  Poet,— deaf  to  Beauty's  sigh, 
Durst  not  to  Woman  Character  deny  ; 
And  Bards,  too  full  of  heart  in  ev'ry  theme, 
In  ev'ry  Fair  would  realise  their  dream ! 
^^— i ■— — ■—— — — — — 

Rational  ©egt^ter: 

FOREIGN. 

America  :  British. 

Colony  on  a  Spartan  Plan. 
The  following  curious  notice  is  extract- 
ed from  a  Quebec  paper. 

Interesting  to  Thousand*  .'—Colony  of 
Brotherly  Union. 


It  is  in  agitation  to.  found  a  Colony 
upon  the  ancient  Spartan  plan,  sanctioned 
by  Apostolical  usage,  of  living  in  common, 
and  enjoying  a  community  of  goods.  In 
this  establishment,  as  each  will  labour  for 
all,  and  all  for  each,  personal  property 
will  be  unknown— and  all  lust  of  private 
gain,  engendered  by  an  imperfect  organi- 
zation of  Society,  will  be  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  public  felicity.    • 

To  carry  this  project  into  execution,  a 
fertile  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  of  acres,  is  on  the  point  of  being 
purchased  and  surveyed. 

Husbandmen  and  artisans  of  every  sort 
are  invited  to  this  Colonization.  We  ten- 
der the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  to  the 
honest  and  industrious  of  every  description 
of  people,  whatever  be  their  religions  or 
political  faith. 

Want  of  funds  will  not  furnish  a  reason 
for  excluding  any  Colonist ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  a  fundamental  law 
of  this  establishment,  -  that  whatever  pro- 
perty may  be,  by  adventurers,  put  into  the 
common  'stock,  will  be  considered  as  a 
loan,  and  refunded  to  them  or  their  assig- 
nees on  demand. 

The  Colony  will  be  situated  within  the 
bounds  of  Lower  Canada,  and  under  the 
protection  and  controul  of  His  Majesty's 
Government 

All  persons  who  are  willing  to  embark 
in  this  enterprise,  are  requested  to  address 
themselves  to  the  Subscribers  personally 
or  by  letter.  They  will  specify  their  coun- 
try* age,  profession,  number  of  children 
(if  married)  property,  &c. 

No  letter  will  be  received  but  from  Prin- 
cipals, nor  unless  post  patd*— Every  letter 
to  bear  on  its  superscription  the  words, 
'  Colony  of  Brotherly  Union.' 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  appli- 
cants shall  have  enrolled  their  names, 
notice  will  be  given  by  public  advertise- 
ment to  convene  and  digest '  a  code  of 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  establishment. 
S.  Cleveland  Blyts. 

St.  Constant,  Lower  Canada, 
Dec.  3.  1818. 

The  several  Gentlemen  who  conduct 
the  Public  Papers  printed  in  these  Pro- 
vinces, aud  the  neighbouring  States  of 
America,  are  respectfully  requested  to  give 
the  above  one  insertion  pro  bono  publico, 

America  :   United  States. 

Welsh  Indians. 

Mr.  Owen  Williams,  a  Welshman,  re- 
siding near  Baltimore,   in    the  United 
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State,  has  lately  given  the  following  ac~ 
eonntof  some  Welsh  Settlers  io  America, 
in  aletter  to  the  Editor  of  the  NewHmes. 

Sir — I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  [the 
historical  uncertainty  expressed  concern* 
ing  the  locality  of  a  Welsh  Settlement  in 
North  America. 

The  people  in  question  are  as  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Continent,  as  the  Welsh  people  are  to 
the  European  world.  During  a  residence 
of  forty  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Stales,  I  have  had  dealings  with 
some  hundreds  of  them ;  and,  in  the  year 
1817,.  visited  their  settlements  on  the 
Madwga,  or,  as  vulgarly  called,  the  Pa- 
duca  River,  with  one  of  the  natives,  a 
brave  and  intelligent  man  of  the  name  of 
Austin  Nerthog.  These  Indians,  com- 
posed of  two  tribes,  the  Bridonee  and  the 
Madogee  Indians,  have  their  settlements 
on  two  promontories,  called  Kernan  in 
latitude  about  40  degrees  north,  and  about 
80  degrees  longitude  west.  They  are 
generally  a  tall  and  powerful  people,  of 
fair  complexion,  and  of  amiable  manners; 
they  have  the  use  of  letters,  and  are  in 
possession  of  numerous  manuscripts  re- 
specting their  ancestors  of  this  island, 
whom  they  call  Brydon. 

The  language  they  speak  is  Welsh, 
much  purer  than  that  of  the  principality 
of  Wales,  as  it  is  free  from  anglicisras  : 
their  religion  is  Christianity,  deeply  blen- 
ded with  Draidism  :  and  their  almost  un- 
varied amusement  consist  of  muiio  and 
versification. 

On  my  first  acquaintance  with  these 
friendly  people,  which  was  above  30  years 
ago,  I  could  hardly  believe  the  individuals 
1  conversed  with,  on  account  of  these 
settlers  having  taken  up  a  position  so  dis- 
tant from  the  coast ;  to  this  they  gave  me 
the  following  answer,  and  which  turns 
out  to  be  the  fact,  that  they  first  settled  on 
the  eastern  coast  at  Llecbein,  now  Lex- 
ington, and  at  other  stations,  and  after- 
wards retired  to  their  present  settlements 
when  the  country  became  disturbed  by  a 
succession  of  invaders  from  the  old  world. 

I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  excuse  the  short- 
ness and  imperfection  of  this  letter,  as  1 
am  a  plain  man  of  business,  and  rather 
hurried,  having  to  sail  for  America  to- 
morrow. I  must  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
should  any  of  my  fellow-countrymen  be 
inclined  to  visit  the  Welsh  settlers  at  Ker- 
nan, it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  assist 
them  with  every  minute  direction,  if  they 
wtH  give  a  call  on  your  obliged  Servant  as 
undersigned. 
Far  merchant  (a  Native  of  Cardiganshire, 

S.Wales.)  FellVpoint,  near  Baltimore, 

United  States. 

,  Feb.  SI,  1819. 


Wvrk*  of  Art  mot  to  be  £jporte«?i 

The  exportation  of  paintings, -statues, 
antiques,  collections  of  coins  and  prints; 
rare  manuscripts,  first  editions,  and  in 
general  all  articles  ot  literature  or  <  the 
arts,  which  tend  to  the  ornaments  of  a 
state,  is  prohibited  throughout  the  whole 
Austrian  empire,  upon  pain  of  confisca- 
tion, or  a  fine  of  double  the  value,  with 
the  exception  of  the  works  of  the  llvine 
artists,  ^ 

Seduction+^Juttice. ' 
At  a  time  when  the  question  runs  high 
whether  or  not  our  penal  laws  ought  td  be 
enforced  to  their  utmost  severity,  «we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as 
contained  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Vienna:— Some  days  before  the  Em* 
peror*s  departure  for  Italy,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  Jove  of  jus- 
tice, and  full  determination  that  fehie  tars 
shall  have  their  free  course  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  whatever  may  be  the 
rank  of ,  the  individual  incurring  their 
severity.  A  great  Lord,  enamoured  of 
a  young  person,  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able family,  though  of  ordinary  rank, 
seduced  her,  under  a  written  promise  of 
marriage,  which  he  had  no  intention  of 
fulfilling.  The  unfortunate  girl  lost  her 
reason,  and  the  father  applying  to  ner 
infamous  seducer  for  the  means  of  main- 
taining her  while  in  that  situation,  Was 
fepulsed  with  contempt.  He  then  car* 
ried  his  supplications  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  ana  the  Monarch  calling  the  de> 
generate  nobleman  before  him,  ordered 
him  to  take  his  choice  of  going  to  prison, 
and  being  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,  or  of  settling  an  annuity 
on  his  unhappy  victim,  the  principal  of 
which  to  consist  of  50,000  florins.  The 
next  day  the  annuity  was  granted! 

France. 

Parrs.— New  Prison. 

The  French  Minister  of  justice 
proposes  to  build  a  new  prison,  exclu- 
sively for  the  reception  of  persons, 
charged  with  offences  against  the  State. 
It  is  thought  unbecoming  that  they 
should  be  degraded  by  confinement  in 
the  same  place  with  common  offenders. 

Colony  in  Senegal 

France  is  engaged  in  establishing  a 
colony  in  Senegal,  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Great 
hopes  are  entertained  of  the  quantity  ot 
colonial  produce  to  be  derived  from  it. 
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Arts  and  Mamfactures. 

By  the  royal  audience*of  the  13th  of 
February,  on  this  subject,  it  is  directed 
as  follows : — 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  the  products  of  the  French 
industry,  at  periods  to  be  determined 
by  the  King,  and  at  intervals  not  exceed- 
ing four  years. 

The  first  exhibition  shall  take  place  in 
1*19,  and  the  second  in  1821. 

2.  The  exhibition  of  1819  shall  take 

8 lace  on  the  25th  of  August  and  following 
ays,  in  the  Halls  and  Galleries  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Louvre. 

8.  All  the  manufacturers  and  artisans 
established  in  France,  who  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  this  exhibition,  are  required  to 
send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretariat- 
general  of  the  Prefectures,  and  their 
respective  departments,  at  the  period 
stated  by  the  Minister,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Interior. 

4  Each  Prefect  shall  appoint  a  jury, 
consisting"  of  five  members,  to  decide  on 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  articles 
presented  to  them. 

6.  A  central  jury,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Interior,  to  judge  tne  products  of  indus- 
try. This  jury  shall  point  out  the  manu- 
factures who  may  deser  ve  either  prizes 
on  honourable  notice. 

6.  The  prizes  are  to  consist  of  gold, 
silver,  or  bronze  medals,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  merit. 

7.  A  specimen  of  each  of  the  products 
mentioned  by  the  juries,  must  be  de- 
posited at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  with  a  particular  inscrip- 
tion, indicating  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  artisan  by  whom  it  has  been  sent, 

Ivdies  :  East. 

FemaUt  Raffled  for  • 

The  following  infamous  advertisement 
appeared  in  Grunway's  Daily  Advertiser, 
printed  in  Calcutta,'  on  the  6th  Sept. 
1818 : —  "  Be  it  known,  that  six  fair  and 
pretty  young  ladies,  with  two  sweet  and 
engaging  children,  lately  imported  from 
Europe,  having  the  roses  of  health 
blooming  on  their  cheeks,  and  joy  spar- 
kling in  their  eyes,  possessing  amiable 
tempers,  and  highly  accomplished,  whom 
the  most  indifferent  cannot  behold 
without  expressions  of  rapture,  are  to  be 
raffled  for  next  door  to  the  British  Gal 


lery.  Scheme,  twelve  tickets,  at  twelve 
rupees  each.  The  highest  of  three 
throws,  doubtless,  takes  the  most  fasci- 
nating, &c ." 

Italy. 

Pdmpeu— Discoveries. 

The  workmen  employed  in  making 
researches  among  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated city,  have  lately  discovered  a 
bronze  vase  encrusted  with  silver,  the 
size  and  form  of  which  place  it  in  the 
first  rank  of  all  the  articles  of  this 
description  which  form  so  so  interesting  a 
part  of  the  Bourbon  Museum  ;  and  also 
a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  of  admirable 
workmanship,  which  is  indisputably  the 
finest  in  the  gallery.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
form  and  the  life  of  this  figure,  which  is 
of  the  size  of  nature,  and  represents  the 
god  sacrificing  with  his  avenging  arrow 
the  family  of  Niobe. 
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The  King. 

windsor  castle,  march  6,  1819. 

His  Majesty  has  been  generally  cheer- 
ful throughout  the  last  Month,  but 
without  any  abatement  of  his  disorder. 
His  Majesty's  bodily  health  continues 
good. 

British  Army. 

An  official  return  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  army  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1812,  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, states  the  general  total  at  109,810 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
and  6,862  officers;  of  which  amount 
there  are  serving  in  Great  Britain  15,248, 
exclusive  of  5,616  Foot  Guards ;  Ireland 
18,923;  East  Indies  18/281;  troop- 
horses  11,278. 

Navy  Estimates. 

These  amount  to  2,148,626/.  12*.  7<f. 
Estimates  have  also  been  printed  of  the 
charge  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ships  of  war  and 
other  works,  together  with  the  sums  that 
will  be  wanted  for  the  Transport  service, 
and  by  the  Victualling  Board,  for  the 
cost  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  army 
on  board  transports,  and  in  garrisons 
abroad: 
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For  the  total  charge  for  the 
ships  is    - .  •  •  •«£  1,145,430 

For  the  improvements  in 
the  yards- * 486,198 

For  army  provisions  •-••••      419,319 

For  the  Transport  depart- 
ment     ...••....- 284,321 


8,335,268 
To  which  add  the  Navy 
Estimates 2,335,268 

Total £4,483,724 

Of  the  sam  destined  for  the  navy,  the 
estimate  of  the  half-pay,  superannuations 
and  pensions,  &c.  amounts  to  no  less  than 
1,1*5,692/.  IBs.  9d.  The  civil  superan- 
nuations and  pensions  amount  to 
100,6942.  6«.  4d 

Gold  Cein  issued  from  the  Mint. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  gold  coin 
issued  from  the  Mint,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1818,  was,  in  sovereigns, 
2^47,230/.  7s.  63.  In  half  sovereigns, 
515,143/.  2*.  6d  Amount  of  silver  coin 
issued  from  the  Mint  in  ditto,  total 
aggregate,  576,189/. 

Game  Laws. 

By  a  Return,  made  to  Parliament,  of 
the  number  of  persons  in  custody,  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  offences  against 
the  Game  Laws,  it  appears  that  on  the 
99th  of  January  last,  in  75  prisons  there 
were  then  in  custody  for  such  offences 
632;  of  whom  99  had  been  committed 
under  the  Act  27  Geo  III.  Cap.  90:  of 
the  latter  number  the  sentence  t>f  trans* 
portation  for  7  years  was  passed  upon  9 : 
of  imprisonment  for  2  years  upon  SO ; 
for  18  months,  on  6 ;  for  1  year,  on  22 ; 
for  6  months,  on  12 ;  for  3  months,  5 ; 
for  2  months,  $ :  and  there  remain  for 
trial,  23. 

Prisoners  sent  to  the  Hulks,  in  1818. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1818,  there  were 
2132  on  board  all  the  ships ;  since  which 
period  there  have  been  received  3044 ; 
2187  have  been  transported  ;.  434  dis- 
charged by  pardon  or  otherwise ;  five 
escaped;  67  have  died;  and  2493  re- 
mained in  the  hulks  on  the  1st  of  January 
instant.'9  These  statements  are  borne 
out  by  the  reports  of  the  Chaplains. 
The  Report  states*  that  the  expense  of 
the  hulk  establishment,  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1818,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1819, 
including  the  fitting  out  of  the  Batavia 
as  an  hospital  ship,  was  38,471/.  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  five 
ships  for  the  same  period  was  19,690/. 

vol.  ix.  No.  55. 


British  Herring  Fishery. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Herring  Fishery,  of  their  proceedings 
for  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1818, 
has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  concludes  with  stating* 
"  the  Commissioners  think  it  is  apparent 
that  the  character  of  the  British  Fishery 
is  rising  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  for 
while  the  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
gutted  is  annually  increasing,  the  quan- 
tity cured  unsutted  is  every  year  dimi- 
nishing, and  that  the  demand  has  Kept 
pace  with  the  quantity. they  gut  They 
have  also  to  mention,  that  while  the  ex- 
portation to  the  Continent  of  Europe 
has  nearly-equalled  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  exportation  to  Ireland  ana 
the  West  Indies  has  increased,  a  new 
market  has  opened  in  the  West  Indies* 
to  which  different  shipments  of  herrings 
have  been  made  both  from  Greenock 
and  London ;  from  the  former  with  great 
success,  but  the  result  of  the  latter  is  not 
yet  known,  and  they  trost  that  India  will 
soon  become  a  permanent  and  valuable 
market  for  the  consumption  of  British 
herrings." 

Wheat,  Beans,  fyc.  Imported* 

The  Quantity  of  wheat  imported  from 
foreign  countries  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
ending  the  6th  of  January,'  1818,  was 
17,887  barrels;  ditto,  in  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  1819,  t4,647{  barrels. 
Of  barley,  in  the  former  period,  120 
barrels,  ditto,  .in  the  latter,  1098  bar- 
rels. Of  oats,  in  the  former  period, 
8808  barrels ;  ditto,  in  the  latter  period, 
952  barrels.  Of  beans,  in  the  former 
period,  20  barrels;  ditto,  in  the  latter, 2f. 
Of  flour,  in  the  former  period,  11,532 
cwt. ;  ditto,  in  the  latter,  1057  cwt. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  record  the 
promotion  of  this  learned  man  to  the 
Arabic  Professorship  of  Cambridge. 
Some  account  of  him  will'  be  found  in 
our  last  volume,  page  1513. 

At  a  congregation  held  on  the  10th  of 
March  last,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  of 
Queen's  college,  was  admitted  Master 
of  Arts  by  rowd  mandate,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  Professor  of  Arabic)  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  John  Palmer,  B,D. 
of  St.  John's  College. 

Flying  Hobby-Horses. 

A  substitute  for  walking  has  been 
already  seen  in  this  country.  It  has, 
however,  been  entirely  surpassed  by  an 
Italian,  who  has  made  a  sort  of  Pegasus 
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of  the  bobby  horse,  if  we  may  believe 
the  foreign  papers,  one  of  wbiensays;— 
"  A  If  r.  Briansa,  at  Milan,  has  invented 
a  new  travelling  machine,  which  is  said 
to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  Baron  Drais, 
and  with  which  the  traveller  may  go 
backwards  or  forwards.  In  the  front  of 
this  vehicle,  the  Milan  papers  say,  there 
is  a  winged  horse,  by  the  wings  of  which 
the  carriage  is  put  in  motion."— The 
road  from  Ipswich  to,  Whitton  (says  the 
Bury  Paper)  is  travelled  every  evening 
by  several  pedestrian  hobby-horses ;  and 
no  less  than  six  are  seen  at  a  time,  and 
the  distance,  which  is  three  miles,  is  per- 
formed in  15  minutes.  A  Military  Gen- 
tleman has  made  a  bet  to  go  to  London 
by  the  side  of  the  coach. — The  crowded 
state  of  the  metropolis  does  not  admit  of 
this  novel  exercise,  and  it  has  been  put 
down  by  the  Magistrates  of  Police,  but 
,  it  contributes  to  the  amusement  of  the 
passengers  in  the  streets,  in  the  sjiape  of 
caricatures  in  the  print-shops. 


Patent  Sqfc-Coach. 

Mr.  H.  Matthews,  of  Gretton-place, 
ISethnal-green,    has    invented    a   stage 
coach  upon  a  new  principle,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  numerous  accidents  that 
so    much    afflict    the    public,    and   is 
eminently  calculated  to  allay  future  ap- 
prehensions.   Its  structure  is  light  and 
elegant,  and  dissimilar  to  the  usual  forms, 
as  it  admits  neither  passengers  nor  parcels 
on  the  roof:  the  seats  are  about  6  feet  6 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  luggage 
is  under  lock,  secured  from  loss,  and  im- 
pervious to  wet,  placed  at  about  3  feet  6 
inches,  (instead  of  8  feet  9  inches,)  thus 
lowering  the  centre  of  gravity  between  2 
and  3  feet    It  is  impossible  for  it  to  lose 
its  balance,  being  broader  than  the  com- 
mon coach,  and  allows  more  room  for 
passengers.    The  wheels  (nearly  the  size 
of  the  mails)  are  fastened  on  with  a  lock 
and  key,  putting  to  rest  all  apprehension 
of  their  "  flying  onV     To  prevent  un- 
comfortable   intermixture    of  different 
classes  of  persons,  now  prevalent  on  the 
outside  of  stage  coaches,  the  front  seats 
are  devoted  to  those  who  choose  to  pay  a 
halfpenny  per  mile  more.    The  inside 
passengers,  only  four,  sit  as  in  arm  chairs, 
without  incommoding  each  other;  and 
belter  views  of  the  country  are  obtained 
than  from  a  post-chaise,  it  being  higher, 
and  with  more  windows. 

Roman  Coins  Found* 
last  summer,  as  some  workmen  were 
employed  at  Vaynol,  near  Bangor,  in 
removing  some  rubbish  contiguous  to  a 


lime  kiln,  they  discovered  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Roman  silver  medals,  and  a  pair 
of  small  antique  brazen  spurs,  about  two 
feet  below  the  surface,  by  the  side  of  a 
round  grit  stone.  Tney  are  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation,  and  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  collection,  as  they  are  of 
various  dates.  The  ancient  name  of 
this  part  of  the  parish  as  appears  from  an 
old  extant  book  of  the  See  of  Bangor,  of 
the  date  of  1286,  was  Varchwel,  a  name 
which  seems  to  desinate  its  proximity  to 
a  military  station,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  Vaynol  was  formerly  a  Roman 
villa,  situated  as  it  is,  near  the  Roman 
Trajectus  over  the  Menai.  The  number 
found  was  73;  and  the  historical  period 
which  they  serve  to  illustrate,  embraces 
an  interval  of  22  years,  reckoning  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian to  the  death  of  Com  mod  us.  Of 
these  there  are  9  of  the  emperor  Vespa- 
sian, 6  of  Tit  us  Vespasiau.  3  of  Domitan, 
one  of  which  records  the  celebration  of 
the  Ludi  Seculars*,  A.  D.  84,)  3  of  Nerva, 
16  of  Trajan,  lo  of  Hadrian,  1  of  the 
Empress  Sabma,  his  wife,  8  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  7  of  the  Empress  Faustina,  6  of 
M  Aurelius  Antonius,  1  of  Commodus, 
and  3  which  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
poor  workman,  who  first  made  the  disco- 
very^ was  liberally  rewarded  for  hU 
honesty  in  communicating  the  same  to 
the  proprietor,  T.  A.  Smith,  Esq.  in 
whose  possession  this  classic  treasure 
remains. 

Curious  Saxon  Coin. 

^fniiihe4°upe5ati(?n  of  digging  for  coal  in 
the  North  Bastion  of  the  fort  at  Avr 
constructed  in  1654-5,  by  Cromwell^ 

STlfW*  goW  c?in'  of  n«rfy  the 

size  of  half-a-crown,  in  good  preserva- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  being  a  little 
corroded  on  the  edge,  so  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  decipher  the  inscription 
round  it,  On  the  ofcverse  is  the  nWe 
of  an  angel,  armed  with  a  spear,  the 
point  of  which  is  thrust  into  the  mouth  of 
a  dragon,  the  other  end  being  ornament- 
ed with  the  figure  of  a  cross  *th™£ri,L 

franc.  On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of 
a  ship  on  the  seaLhaving  in  the  centre  of 
it  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quartered.  From  this  shield  is 
elevated  a  cross,  the  letter  r  on  one  side 
and  a  rose  on  the  other ;  the  legend  per' 

•CI\UC5-  TrUA-  ,ALVA  NOS-  *Pc?(or  xp" 
instead  of  xvc.)  redemp.  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  read  thus:  Per  crucemtuSn 
salve  Nos  Christe Redactor.  The  legend 
on  both  sides  is  in  the  &xon  character 
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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY 

Chap.  II.  Windsor  Establishment — Pri- 
sons—Children in  Cotton  Factories.— 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Feb.  22.— The    house   resolved    itself 
into  m  Committee  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Windsor  establish* 


Lord  Castlereagh  began  by  observing, 
that  instead  of  moving  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
alter  the  several  acts  on  the  subject,  he 
thought  that  by  inovipg  a  certain  num- 
ber of  resolutions,  the  Committee  would 
have  the  whole  more  clearly  and  fully  in 
their  view.  He  was  then  to  move  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  resolutions.  1st,  That 
lor  the  Windsor  establishment  generally, 
instead  of  £100,000.,  .£50,000.  be  ap- 
propriated. 2d.  That  annuities  be  given 
to  die  servants  of  her  late  Majesty  to  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
3d.  That  £10,000.  be  given  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  to  her  late  Majesty,  for  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  care  of  his  Majesty's 
person.  The  4th  resolution  was,  in  effect, 
that  the  £10,000.  was  not  payable  out  of 
the  privy  purse.  His  Lordship-then  went 
into  an  exposition  of  each  resolution,  and 
concluded  with  stating  that  he  had  a  com- 
munication to  make  .from  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  York.  Nothing  could  hurt  his 
Royal  Highness's  feelings  so  much  as  to 
hare  his  name  connected  with  a  money- 
vote  in  that  house.  Nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  duty  could  induce  him  to  endure 
the  painful  feelings  which  arose  from  the 
donation  of  money  to  any  of  the  Royal 
Family.  But  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Royal  Duke  to  state,  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  accept  what  he  considered 
the  sacred  private  property  of  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Tierney  expressed  himself  satisfied 
on  the  first  and  second  resolutions,  but  as 
to  the  rest  he  thought  the  communication 
from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  end  of  his 
speech,  was  very  ill  advised.  Mr.  T.  then 
went  into  a  legal  view  as  to  the  question, 
whether  the  King's  privy  purse  was  to  be 
considered  as  private  property,  and  con- 
tended, from  a  review  both  of  the  existing 
laws-  and  various  authorities  which  he 
cited,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  considered. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  with  moving,  as 


an  amendment  of  the  original  resolution, 
that  there  should  be  added,  "that  the  sur- 
plus out  of  the  funds  arising  to  his  Majes^ 
ty  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
£ 60,000  which  was  allowed  for  the  privy 
purse,  after  the  payment  of  the  physicians 
and  other  incidental  expences,  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  £10,000  to  be  given 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
as  the  eUstos  of  his  Majesty*s  person." 

Mr.  Tierney's  view  of  the  subject  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Protheroe, 
Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Aid.  Waithman,  and  Mr. 
Scarlett.  Lord  Castlereagh's  opinion*of 
the  private  property  and  unalienable  nature 
of  the  privy  purse,  was  defended  by  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Peel, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men ;  and  the  Solicitor  General  in  parti- 
cular stated,  that  if  the  House  should  agree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  gent  they 
would  virtually  appeal  all  the  existing 
laws  upon  the  subject  At  length  the 
question  being  put  on  the  original  motion 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  House  divided. 

Ayes  281— Noes  186— Majority  93. 

HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 

Feb,  25. — Lord  Sidmouth  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  papers 
on  the  subject  of  Prisons,  which,  by  com- 
mand of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  he  had  laid  upon  the  table.  Every 
pains  had  been  taken  to  produce  accuracy, 
and  from  the  examination  he  had  given 
them,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
material  deficiency ;  if  there  was,  he  should 
be  happy  to  have  it  rectified  without  de- 
lay ;  about  five-sixths  of  the  returns  had 
been  received ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say, 
that  there  had  been  a  diminution  of  crimes 
during  the  last  year,  particularly  in  Middle^ 
sex.  Some  had  conceived  the  state  of  the 
prisons  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  of 
crime,  but  had  they  been  unexceptionable, 
the  pressure  of  the  times  must  have  oc- 
casioned an  increase  of  crime.  The  state 
of  the  criminal  law,  as  it  respected  punish- 
ments, would  also  demand  their  Lordship* s 
attention.  By  some  that  law  was  held 
out  as  a  sanguinary  code :  others  had  con- 
ceived that  lenity  in  enforcing  it  was  a 
great  cause  of  the  evil  under  which  the 
country  laboured.  As  to  the  supposition 
that  the  execution  of  the  laws  had  become 
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more  sanguinary,  it  was  completely  con- 
tradicted by  the  returns  on  the  table.  It 
appeared,  from  the  returns  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  London,  which  com- 
menced in  the  year  1749,  down  to  the 
year  1805,  that  the  annual  average  num- 
ber of  capital  convictions  was  62,  and  of 
executions  52.  From  the  latter  period  to 
the  present  time,  the  average  of  convictions 
was  107,  and  of  executions  only  19.  This 
statement  certainly  did  not  exhibit  any 
thing  like  a  sanguinary  character  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  It  might  indeed  be 
a  question,  whether  in  some  instances  they 
had  not  been  administered  with  too  much 
leniency.  On  this  part  of  the  question  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  one  means 
of  remedying  the  evil  of  the  increase  of 
crimes,  would  be  to  take  care  that  the 
punishments  short  of  death  were  strictly 
enforced.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  unavoidable  circumstances, 
the  punishment  of  transportation  had  lost 
many  •  of  its  salutary  terrors.  The  number 
of  persons  liable  to  transportation  had  so 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  seven 
years,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  place 
of  their  destination,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
the  means  of  classifying  or  properly  dis- 
posing of  them.  In  the  hulks,  however,  a 
classification  had  taken  place,  religious  in- 
struction was  administered,  and  constant 
and  regular  labour  performed.  A  regu- 
lation had  also  within  these  three  years 
been  adopted,  which  had  proved  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  with  reference  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  convicts.  It  had  been 
thought  proper  to  discharge  those  who 
behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  upon 
certificates  to  that  effect  The  instances 
were  few  in  which  the  persons  so  recom- 
mended were  not  pardoned ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say,  that  the  instances  were  also 
few  in  which  the  persons  who  had  ex- 
perienced that  favour  were  found  to  return 
to  their  former  situation.  His  Lordship 
concluded  by  moving  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee,  to  consider  the  papers 
laid  upon  the  table,  relative  to  the  state  of 
the  prisons  and  of  crimes,  and  to  report 
thereon. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  was  happy 
to  hear  the  statements  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  that  the  enquiry  came  to  them  re- 
commended by  so  high  authority. 

The  question  being  put,  was  agreed  to ; 
after  which  the  Committee  was  appointed, 


and  ordered  to  meet  on  Saturday  next. 
Among  the  members  are — the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Lord  .President,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  the  Earls  of  Carnarvon,  liver- 
pool,  Mulgrave,  and  Fitzwilliam,  Lords 
Holland,  Grenville,  Beauchamp,  Sidmouth, 
Auckland,  Kenyon,  the  Bp.  of  Chester,  &c 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Kenyon,  the 
petitions  from  Bolton-le-moor,  Stockport, 
Bolington,  Holywell,  and  otlier  places, 
praying  for  Parliamentary  interference  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labour  for  children 
and  persons  employed  in  cotton  factories, 
were  read  and  entered  as  read.  Some  of 
the  petitioners  prayed  that  the  regulations 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill  might  be  adopted. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,— In  rising  to-night 
to  propose  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  on  a  former  occasion  he  had 
postponed,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
thinness  of  the  House,  he  was  glad  to  see 
a  greater  number  of  noble  Lords  present 
than  had  on  that  occasion  attended.  The 
question  now  to  be  considered  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  No  teas  than 
50,000  individuals  were  interested  in  its 
decision  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. One-third  of  these  persons  were 
below' 16  years  of  age,  and  consequently 
were  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  their 
own  protection.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
had  made  enquiries,  since  this  subject  was 
last  before  the  House,  into  the  improve- 
ments which  were  then  said  to  be  taking 
place  without  legislative  interference.  It 
had  then  been  stated,  that  the  master  spin- 
ners were  willing  to  diminish  the  hours  of 
labour  of  their  own,  accord.  This  he  bad 
found  was  not  correct  generally*  Some 
had  indeed  reduced  the  hours  of  labour  at 
Stockport ;  but  others  not  concurring,  the 
former  had  been  obliged  to  see  their  object 
defeated.  At  Bolton  the  hours  had  been 
shortened,  but  in  Lancashire  not  a  fourth 
of  the  factories  had  made  any  change,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  them,  working  the 
children  14  hours  and  a-halfa-day.  With 
respect  to  the  heat  to  which  these  children 
were  exposed,  the  House  would  judge  of 
the  injury  which  it  must  occasion  to  their 
health,  when  he  told  them,  on  the  report 
of  a  Magistrate  who  had  particularly  ex- 
amined the  factories,  that  it  usually'  ran 
between  76  and  80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  sometimes  amounted  to  86V  There 
were  only  two  factories  that  were  excep- 
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twos  to  this,  that  of  Mr.  Hollesworth,  a 
member  of  the  other  house,  and  that  of 
Macdonnel  and  Kennel.  It  would  be  for 
noble  Lords  to  consider  whether  sach  a 
state  of  things  did  not  call  for  enquiry  and 
regulation.  The  noble  Lord  moved, 
therefore,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
children  employed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
tories, and  to  report  thereon. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  a 
general  law  ought  to  be  passed  for  the  re- 
gulation of  all  kinds  of  manufactories  where 
children  are  employed. — After  some  con- 
versation between  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Earl  Grosvenor,  Earl  Liverpool,  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  and  Lord  Holland,  the 
original  motion,  which  after  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  (19  to  8)  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

HOVSS  OF   COMMONS. 

Feb.  25. — LordCastlereagh  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Wind- 
sor establishment  be  brought  up. 

The  report  was  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Brogden,  and  read; 

The  first  resolution,  allowing  £50,000. 
for  the  establishment,  and  the  second,  al- 
lowing .£18,245.  for  annuities  to  her  late 
Majesty's  servants,  were  severally  put, 
and  carried.  The  third  resolution,  grant- 
ing .£10,000.  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  custos,  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Cur  wen  said,  he  had  hoped  that  on 
this  point  they  would  have  received  a 
disclaimer  from  his  Royal  Highness.  Such 
,  he  was  convinced,  would  have 


gives  universal  satisfaction.  Whether  the 
message  which  had  been  delivered  from 
the  Royal  Duke,  on  this  subject,  had  been 
intended  to  influence  the  house,  he  would 
not  say,  but  he  regretted  that  his  Royal 
Highness  should  find  it  more  difficult  to 
take  a  sum  from  the  privy  purse,  than 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  extreme- 
ly painful;  but  when  it  was  forced  on 
them,  every  other  feeling  must  give  place 
to  the  conviction  that, they  had  a  sacred 
doty  to  perform  to  their  country.  When 
he  saw  that  hfc  Royal  Higtael*  received 
-£*4^MH>.  0-year  as  Comtmin&r-in-chief', 
aW  feat  the  whole  emoluments  of  that 


office  could  not  be  less  than  £10,000.  a 
year ;  that  he  had  from  that  house  a  grant 
of  ,£20,000.  a-year  as  Duke  of  York,  and 
that  he  had  various  other  emoluments  to  a 
great  amount,  he  could  not  estimate  his 
yearly  income  at  less  than  jfc*60,000. 
When  he  saw  this,  he  thought  the  country, 
even  if  there  were  expences  attending  the 
office  of  custos,  had  a  right  to  expect  some 
little  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  But  what  were  these  expenses, 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said  f  He 
could  see  no  expanses  necessarily,  but  that 
of  posting  twice  a-week  to  Windsor ;  and 
supposing  that  to  amount  to  £500.  or 
even  to  £  1,000.  a-year,  which  he  con- 
ceived  to  be  the  utmost  to  which  it  could 
amount,  what  sacrifice  was  that,  out  of  so 
ample  an  income  ? 

Mr.  F.  Robinson  justified  the  grant  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  accompanied  with 
official  duties,  which  duties  his  Royal 
Highness  was  now  performing  even  before 
he  knew  the  issue  of  their  debate. 

Mr.  Williams  proposed  to  reduce  the 
sum  to  £5,000.  per  annum;  but  Lord 
Carhampton  hoped  his  Royal  Highness 
would  copy  the  noble  example  of  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  refuse  it  altogether. 

The  original  motion  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Peel,  Martin,  (of  Galway)'  Cooper, 
J.  Gordon,  Freemantle,  and  Canning,  the 
latter  of  whom  pathetically  alluded  to  the 
present  condition  of  his  Majesty,  as  deaf 
and  blind  in  addition  to  other  infirmities—* 
"a  ruin  it  was  true,  but  a  venerable  ruin. 
His  infirmities  were  any  thing  but  an  ar- 
gument against  his  rights.  He  had  beeiji 
'  scathed  by  heaven's  lightning,"  but  the 
blow  which  blasted  had  likewise  conse- 
crated him." " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grant  was  atre- 
nuonsly  opposed  by  Messrs.  Denham, 
BernaH,  Long  Wellesley,  W.  Wynn,  Tier- 
ney,  Scarlett,  Brougham  and  other  mem- 
bers.—On  a  division,  the  numbers  were— 
For  the  original  resolution  ...  247 
Against  it 137    • 


Majority 
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March  1.— Lord  Castlereagh  in  rising, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  state 
of  Prisons,  observed  that  he  should  en- 
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deavour  as  shortly  as  possible  to  open  to 
them  the  nature  and  object  of  his  motion. 
The  house  would  see  that  it  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  state  of  gaols  alone ;  but 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  take  as  large  a  view  as  pos- 
sible of  the  other  subject ;  that  his  motion 
would  lead  to  the  same  satisfactory  con- 
clusion which  others  were  anxious  to  ar- 
rive at 

The  view  his  Lordship  took  of  the  sub- 
ject was  at  all  events  more  comprehensive, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  present 
state  of  the   gaols  without  going  at  large 
into  the  general  question.     It  would  be 
first  important  to  consider,  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  possible  to  repress  and  diminish 
,    crime.  The  question  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments was  unavoidably  involved.     No  in- 
vestigation of  the  kind  could  be  instituted 
without  examining  the  propriety  of  dimi- 
nishing the  more  sanguinary  laws,  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  change  in  the  system  of 
the  hulks,  the  advantages  of  penitentiaries, 
the  plan  of  transportation,  and  the  course 
of  management  in  prisons;  all  these  branch- 
es must  be  included,  and  not  to  enter  upon 
them  would  be  prematurely  to  pronounce 
a  general  sentence  of  degradation  on  the 
laws  of  the  country :  people  -out  of  doors 
would  hastily  conclude,  that  the  whole 
system  was  unnecessarily  harsh,  and  a 
false  expectation  would  be  raised  of  im- 
practicable lenity.      The  Committee  his 
.Lordship  should  propose  would  in  the  first 
instance  only  consist  of  21  members,  but 
the  number  might  be  increased  so  as  to 
facilitate  dispatch  in  every  possible  way. 
What  he  was  most  anxious  about  was,  that 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  report  should 
be  drawn  up,  upon  which  the  house  could 
act  with  propriety  and  safety.     His  Lord- 
ship admitted,  that  it  appeared  by  the  re- 
turns, that  within  the  last  3  or  4  years, 
crime  had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
almost  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one ; 
and  comparing  the  commitments  of  the 
last  year  with  those  ten  years  ago,  in  some 
classes  of  crime  they  were  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  three  to  one. .   Such  a  view  was  in 
some  respects  appalling;  at  all  events  it 
would  be  most  alarming  and  discouraging, 
if  it  could  not  be  partially  accounted  for 
by  various  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  augmentation  was  at- 
tributable to  temporary  causes.  In  the  first 


place,  the  house  could  not  fail  to  recollect 
that  within  the  last  10  or  20  years,  the 
whole  system  of  the  country  had  undergone 
a  great  alteration ;  the  country,  as  it  were* 
had  swelled  io  an  enormous  size;  ♦the 
large  towns  had  been  increased  beyond 
calculation.     The  manufacturing  districts 
were  more  populous,  and  the  inhabitants, 
being  thrown  together  iu  stagnant  ">pf*fft, 
were  of  course  liable  to  corruption.     Yet, 
looking  at  the  long  catalogue  of  crime 
upon  the  table,  it  was  evident  that  about 
half  the  total  number  of  offenders  were 
found  in  5  out  of  52  counties — Lancashire, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,   Warwickshire,    and 
Yorkshire;  and  it  was  to  be  accounted 
for  on  a  comparison  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  manufactures  in  comparison  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  country. — The  principal 
increase  was  within  the  last  four  years, 
and  in  that  period  also,  the  population  had 
been  augmented,  not  merely  by  natural 
causes,  but  an  adventitious  amount  had 
been  thrown  back  upon  it  from  the  army 
and  navy;  the  soldiers,  including  mihtia, 
and  sailors  discharged  and  cast  upon  the 
face  of  the  country,  could  not  be  stated  at 
less  than  from  3  to  400,000,  and  this  was 
an  addition  of  s<f  much  to  the  mass  of  cri- 
minality and  vice  connected  with  tempore, 
ry  causes.     It  was  not  merely  that  these 
men  were  thrown  out  of  occupations  which 
were  not  manual,  but  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  livelihood  in  future,  either 
by  industry,  to  which  they  were  not  per. 
haps  disposed,  or  by  other  means  to  which 
their  habits  might  invite  them.     This  had 
produced  an   additional  pressure,  which 
was  not  diminished  by  the  low  rate  of 
wages  and  the  resort  to  crime  might,  in 
some  instances,  be  compelled  by  a  sort  of 
shame  at  receiving  parish  relief.     It  was, 
however,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  lapse  of 
time  of  itself  would  operate  a  remedy,  and 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  a  more 
wholesome  state  to  the  great  body  of  so* 
ciety.     In  the  first  place,  it  gave  his 
Lordship  sincere  pleasure  to  observe,  that 
there  was  in  the  country  no  increased 
principle  of  moral  depravity;  thus,  sJ. 
though  offences  against  property  hadmnl. 
tiplied  extensively,  offences  against  human 
nature,  if  he  might  so  say,  those  of  a  black- 
er dye,  had  not  augmented.    Comparing 
them  with  former  times,  and  "»«H"g  doe 
allowance  for  differences  in  the  amount  of 
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population,  and  for  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  it 
would  appear  that  offences  of  a  higher 
kind  of  enormity  were  even  less  numerous 
than  they  had  been :  for  instance,  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  in  cases  of  murder  had 
been  fewer  last  year  than  perhaps  at  any 
former  period  of  our  history ;  in  killing 
and  maiming  there  had  been  no  increase ; 
the  same  of  bigamy  and  manslaughter; 
rapes  had  not  been  more  numerous  last 
year  than  in  the  years  precediug  y  and  the 
number  of  assaults,  with  a  criminal  intent, 
were  still  fewer.  Unnatural  offences  and 
attempts  had  not  been  more  frequent;  so 
that  those  crimes  that  peculiarly  marked 
moral  depravity,  had  not  only  not  expe- 
rienced a  proportionate  increase,  but,  on 
the  whole,  were  actually  less  than  at  for- 
mer periods.  The  great  mass  of  the 
growth  of  crime  had  been  connected  with 
the  laws  relating  to  property;  forgeries, 
frauds/  highway  robberies,  burglaries,  and 
larcenies,  had  all  augmented,  and  had 
given  an  undue  character  to  the  whole : 
the  largest  augmentation  had  been  found 
in  forgeries ;  but  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  a  remedy  had  been  discovered,  and 
would  speedily  be  applied.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  convictions  for  forgery,  it 
was  observable,  that  though  more  had 
been  found  guilty  in  the  few  last  than  in 
preceding  years,  yet  the  returns  proved 
that  the  executions  within  the  last  8  or  10 
years  had  been  fewer  than  in  the  8  or  10 
years  anterior.  He  would  state  one  fact, 
which  went  to  prove,  that  the  growth  of 
crimes  was  owing  to  temporary  causes, 
viz.  that  there  was  no  increase  of  female 
criminals:  what  increase  there  was  had 
been  confined  to  that  sex,  from  a  portion 
of  whom  it  was  rather  to  be  expected,  on 
the  cessation  of  a  long  war,  and  the  return 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  punishment  of 
death  certainly  had  increased  in  frequency 
in  these  kingdoms.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1805,  the  number  of  capital  convic- 
tions was  350,  and  at  the  termination  of 
last  year  1,250.  But  this  enormous  in- 
crease was  not  without  a  drawback ;  for, 
referring  to  the  commencement  of  the 
periods  to  which  he  had  alluded,  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  one  fifth  of  the  capital  cases, 
the  law  had  been  suffered  to  take  its  course ; 
but  in  1817,  such  had  been  the  practice, 
with  one  case  only  in  eleven,  and  in  1818, 


one  only  in  twelve.  The  merciful  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  at  present,  very  much 
retrenched  the  number  of  capital  punish* 
ments.  The  number  of  persons  executed 
last  year,  in  Great  Britain,  was  97 ;  and 
this  number  had  not  varied  materially 
during  fourteen  years ;  and  at  that  distance 
of  time  the  number  of  executions  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  alone,  exceeded  that 
of  the  whole  country  besides.— Now  in 
order  to  meet  and  to  remedy  these  evils, 
his  Lordship  remarked,  the  Committee 
must  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
deduce  the  origin  and  trace  the  progress 
of  those  evils,  and  devise  a  remedy.  They 
must  also  consider  how  a  secondary  punish- 
ment may  be  found  which  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  consistent  with  the  morality  and 
improvement  of  those  who  are  in  prison. 
He  was  sure  the  house  would  go  along 
with  him  in  observing  with  what  mercy 
the  laws  had  been  administered  during 
the  present  administration.  That  mercy 
bad  much  weakened  the  impression  of  that 
salutary  dread  and  terror  which  were  in* 
tended  by  the  laws  to  operate  upon  offend- 
ers. It  was  for  the  house  to  consider 
whether  this  had  not  become  more  a  colo- 
nial question  than  one  of  crimes  and 
punishments.  It  was  an  important  con- 
sideration for  that  house,  whether  the 
colony  he  meant  should  be  released  from 
1  he  burden  of  supporting  those  convicts, 
in  whom  transportation  from  their  native 
country  had  failed  to  effect  any  moral 
improvement.  The  notion  of  going  to 
Botany  Bay,  so  far  from  impressing  cri- 
minals with  terror,  had  so  completely 
different  an  effect,  that  many  persons  re- 
ceived that  sentence  rather  as  an  indul- 
gence than  a  puuishment. 
The  Noble  Lord  concluded  a  most  e'.o- 

auent  and  elaborate  speech  with  moving 
iat"a  Committee  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  gaols  and  other 
places  of  confinement ;  and  to  inquire  also 
into  the  best  moans  to  be  taken  for  their 
improvement,  and  the  prevention  of 
crime." 

Sir  Js.  Mackintosh  rose,  not  to  reply  to 
the  able  speech  of  the  Noble  Lord,  nor  to 
anticipate  inquiry ;  but  gave  notice  that 
to-morrow  (Tuesday)  he  should  move  for 
a  select  Committee,  "to  consider  the 
operation  and  nature  of  the  criminal  laws 
relative  to  the  capital  punishment  of 
felony.*? 

Mr.  Lawson  thought  the  subjects  of  en- 
quiry could  not  bo  separated.    With  re- 
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spect  to  Botany  Bay,  he  had  reason  to 
believe  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to 
settle  a  new  colony,  on  a  plan  somewhat 
different,  and  that  a  surrey  had  been  or- 
deted  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  chiefly  objected  to 
the  vast  extent  of  inquiry  which  his  Lord- 
ship had  marked  out 

Aid.  Wood  thought  it  would  take  6  or 
7  years  to  go  through  the  enquiry,  and 
wished  the  evidence  taken  before  former 
Committees  might  be  laid  before  the  pre- 
sent As  to  the  army  and  navy,  60  or  70 
Sersons  had  applied  together  for  passes 
ome,  but  not  one  in  100  bad  been  charge- 
able with  crime. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  candid  speech  of  the  Noble 
Lord,  who  misunderstood  him  in  supposing 
that  the  exclusive  cause  of  crimejwas  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  penal  laws  and  of  the 
prisons;  but  certainly  it  was  'most  uufor- 
tunale  that  prisons  should  be  schools  for 
crime,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  fact. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried. 
The  following  are  the  leading  names  on 
the  Committee. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  Str  J.  Macintosh, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham, Mr. V.  Fitz- 

rrald,  Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  S.  Worthey,  Mr. 
Buxton,  Lord  Clive,  Mr.  Holford,  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  the  fol- 
lowing orders  were  made :  that  file  mem- 
bers do  constitute  a  quorum :  that  the  He- 
ports  of  the  Prison  and  Police  Committees 
De  referred  to  it;  and  that  the  Committee 
should  have  power  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  and  to  report  their  observations 
from  time  to  time. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 

Panorama  Office,  March  29,  1819. 
There  is  nothing  more  amusing  in  the 
whole  science  of  Politics,  than  to  con- 
template the  change  of  opinion  on  the 
cant  savings,  and  the  watchwords,  of 
parties  formed  in  a  state.  At  a  certain 
moment,  while  they  are,  as  it  were,  fresh 
from  the  mint,  the  coinage  of  imagina- 
tion, they  are  important ;  and  either  won- 
derfully soothing  and  cheering,  or  inex- 
pressibly defamatory,  and  even  terrific. 
Even  the  slightest  articles  are  at  some 
times  of  moment ;  and  the  most  innocent 
notes  of  music,  or  the  arrangement  of 
them  into  a  tune,  become  causes  of 
heavy  offence,  not  to  say  of  criminal  pu- 
nishment.   We  were  led  into  this  train 


of  thought,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  Sa- 
voyard girl  playing  under  our  window, 
the  other  evening,  on  her  hurdy-gurdy, 
a  variety  of  old  jacobin  tunes,  and  among 
them,  the  famous  air  of  "  Charley  over 
the  water."  And  yet,  how  numerous 
soever  were  her  auditors,  not  one  among 
them,  except  a  conclave  of  Panoramists, 
discovered  the  disloyalty,  and  rebel- 
lion!  couched  in  the  air  she  played.  The 
era  is  gone  by ;  the  feneration  to  which 
the  distinction  applied,  no  longer  exists  ; 
and  Time  has  imposed  a  silence  equally 
expressive  and  instructive.  Who  now 
distinguishes,  as  once  they  were  distin- 
guished, the  famous  appellations  of  Whig 
and  Tory?  The  families  which  formerly 
refused  each  other's  alliance,  have  sub- 
sequently been  so  happily  intermingled, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  Whig  blood,  or  Tory  blood,  pre- 
dominates in  this  or  in  that ;  and  as  to 
pure  descent,  not  blended  with  its  oppo- 
site, there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing 
known,  to  our  acutest  genealogists* 
All  that  modern  ingenuity  ventures  to 
impute  to  such  or  such  a  character,  whe- 
ther peer  or  commoner,  is,  that  he  is  an 
in,  or  an  out ;  a  ministerial  man,  or  an 
oppositionist.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
liberality,  or  at  least,  a  latitude,  allowed 
to  opinion,  even  in  these  terms,  for  the 
public  know  well,  that  on  certain  ques- 
tions, the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  b  divi- 
ded ;  and  on  certain  others,  the  opposi- 
tionists never  fail  to  supply  a  number  of 
speakers  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
debate,  and  a  number  of  votes,  when  the 
argument  comes  to  a  decision  -.—and  the 
wine  vice  versa. 

It  was  a  violent  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  when,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  no  less  than  Twelve  British  peers 
were  created  in  one  day,  in  order  to  form 
a  majority  on  a  bill  of  some  importance 
to  the  then  minister ;  but,  who  now  gives 
himself  the  trouble  to  enquire,  whether 
Lord  A.  or  Lord  B.  is  the  representative 
of  one  of  those  twelve  peers.  His  coun- 
sel, if  he  be  a  man  ot  sense,  is  equally 
deferred  to;  and  his  vote  is  counted, 
without  reluctance,  and  without  observ- 
ation. .    . 

A  much  more  violent  stretch  of  roy- 
al prerogative  has,  since  oar  last, 
been  resorted  to,  in-  France ;  no  less 
than  Sixty  Peers  having  been  aftta*  to 
the  upper  house,  in  one  mass*  by  the 
king;  and  among  them  not  a  few* 
whose  namea  might  have  been  thought 
of  little  recommendation  to  a  legitimate 
monarch,  recently  settled  on  his  throne. 
The  step  is  singularly  bold ;  and  either' 
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extremely  judicious,  or  extremely  other- 
wise. It  appears  to  have  been  dictated 
by  necessity ;  but  the  necessity  itself  is 
a  legitimate  occasion  of  regret.  The 
monarch  either  felt,  or  feared,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pup- 
pet, in  the  habiliments  of  royalty,  and, 
therefore,  he  exerted  that  power  most 
rigorously,  if  not  furiously,  with 
which  the  constitution  had  entrusted  him, 
for  self-preservation. 

The  crisis  was  brought  on  by  a  deter- 
minate opposition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  to  the  measures  of  government, 
and  this  extended  to  circumstances  the 
most  trivial,  or  the  most  wise.  It  deci- 
sively marks  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
with  those  who  think  of  violating  the 
charter ;  and  his  resolution  to  abide  by 
that  instrument  in  his  administration,  (t 
has  had  no  other  consequence,  and  pro- 
will  have  none,  except  that  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  additional  creations ;  and  of 
forming  a  precedent,  which  nothing  but 
ah  extreme  case  should  originate,  or 
should  repsat. 

The  Finances  of  France  have  lately 
been  the  subject  of  an  official  report ; 
the  minister  stated  the  sum  required  for 
the  service  of  the  year  at  889,210,000 
frames  (about  .£37,500,000.)  which  he 
thought  the  existing  taxes  would  sup* 
ply ;  these  he  estimated  at 

francs 

The  Land  Tax        ...  303,000,000 

Stamps,  &c.       ....  181,000,000 

Customs    - 13,000,000 

Iodirect  Contributions      -  174,834,000 

Post  Office *2,4«0,000 

Lottery 12,600,000 

Rentes ,  in  the  Treasury,  ap- 
plicable      5,180,000 

Salt  Duty       5,389,000 

Savings   on  Pensions  and 

Salaries       ....  11,900,000 

The  expences  of  collecting  the  duties 
on  Stamps  and  Registry,  amount  to 
17,000,000  Jr.  and  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt  amounts  to  832,000,000 
Jranet. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  striking 
difference  between  the  produce  of  some 
of  these  taxes  and  that  of  their  represen- 
tatives in  Britain,  Hie  Customs  are  lit- 
tle above  half  a  million  sterling ;  the 
British  Customs  are  twenty  times  as 
much :  in  revenge  our  Land  Tax  was 
never  taken  at  two  millions  sterling; 
the  French  is  fifteen  times  as  much.  In- 
deed the  French  minister  confesses,  that 
this  tax  bears  heavily  on  some  depart- 


ments ;  and  he  hopes  to  regulate  it,  in 
part,  after  the  present  year :  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  nothing  can  more 
strongly  require  it  The  Salt  Duty, 
which  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive duties  in  France,  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,  now  produces  a  trifle  more 
than  £200,000.  whereas  salt  in  Britain 
figures  for  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

Nobody  doubts  whether  the  Salt  Du" 
ties  in  Britain  be  not  enormous:  they 
amount,  in  fact,  to  thirty-five  times  the 
value  of  the  original  article.  Either, 
then,  the  original  article  is  unreasonably 
cheap  ;  or  these  accumulations  of  duties 
render  it  unreasonably  dear.  To  this 
consideration  must  be  added,  the  exces- 
sive rigour  of  the  exciso  laws  on  this 
article,  as  the  administration  of  them,  on 
some  others,  which  deter  prudent  peo- 
ple from  following  occupations,  which 
render  them  liable  to  ruinous  vexatious, 
from  unintentional  causes.  Under  the 
old  regime,  the  imposition,  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  arbitrary  punishments, 
where  the  salt  duties  were  in  question, 
were  still  worse  in  France. 

Reports  of  attempted  vexations  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  have  been  again 
in  circulation ;  we  hope  they  have  great- 
ly exceeded  the  truth ;  but,  on  the  whole, . 
it  seems  to  be  evident,  that  the  improvi- 
dent vehemence  of  French  feelings  is  not 
sufficiently  controuled  by  cool  delibera- 
tion, and  self-restraint,  Nothing  could 
be  a  greater  gratification  to  democratic 
levellers,  than  to  witness  the  exuberance 
of  what  professes  to  be  loyalty,  direct 
its  powers  to  the  production  of  scenes, 
which  have  branded  the  name  of  France 
and  Frenchmen,  with  all  the  ignominy 
and  horror  attached  to  the  appellation  of 
jacobin :— however,  as  yet,  the  king  rules 
by  the  charter. 

Spain  is  making  the  most  powerful  ef- 
forts her  means  afford,  to  equip  a  force 
that  may  operate  effectually  against  her 
revolted  colonies ;  she  is  hiring  and  buy. 
ing  ships  from  every  where.  Had  this 
effort  been  made  three  or  four  years  ago, 
we  should  have  augured  more  favorably 
of  its  consequences ;  at  present  they  are 
more  than  formerly  precarious.  There 
is,  however,  one  thing  against  the  colo- 
nists, which  was  not  before ;  for  the  news 
is  but  recently  arrived,  that  Spain  has 
ceded  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  is  now  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  affirmed,   that  for  this   cession  ' 
America  pays  Five  Millions  of  doUars  to 
£pain>  or  rather,  to  herself ;— for  it  is 
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said,  that  this  sum  is  mostly  to  be  paid 
among  American  citizens  who  have  sus- 
tained losses  by  Spanish  depredations. 
The  pretence  can  deceive  no  one,  in  the 
least  conversant  with  political  negotia- 
tions ;  and  a  few  weeks  will  shew,  whe- 
ther the  bargain  is  not  considered  by  the. 
Americans  themselves,  as  so  much  hush- 
money— which  the  censorious  will  call  a 
bribe— to  induce  the  American  govern- 
ment to  discountenance,  and  to  forbear, 
all  assistance  to  the  insurgents  in  Spanish 
America. 

After  what  has  passed  in  the  legislative 
body,  in  North  America,  we  can  believe 
any  thing  of  the  American  government* 
Hitherto  we  have  been  cautious ;  be- 
cause we  considered  that  government  as 
disapproving  the  acts  of  its  agent,  a  mili- 
tary commander,  taking  on  himself  to 
murder  f  under  colour  of  justice,  not  of 
few—for  law  he  had  none— two  British 
subjects;  who  were  not  within  his  juris- 
diction,  and  were  not  amenable  to  his 
authority.  The  committee  to  which  the 
conduct  of  General  Jackson,  in  the  cases 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  had  been 
referred,  condemned  the  general,  in  une- 
quivocal terms :  the  Congress  has  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  this  condemnation,  by  a 
considerable  majority. 

And  thus  we  have,  from  the  American 
authorities  themselves,  a  clear  cause  for 
describing  the  legislators  of  that  country 
as  void  of  every  feeling  of  humanity,  of 
equity,  of  rectitude,  and  of  sound  policy, 
too.  For  this  decision  now  remains  as  a 
'  foul  stain  on  the  American  character ;  it 

?eais  volumes  in  condemnation  of  all 
ankee  pretences  to  justice  and  good 
faith,  to  honour  and  honesty,  to  mercy 
and  liberality.  It  is  the  dictate  of  cow- 
ardiee,  sanctioned  by  the  folly  of  intem- 
perate ambition.  It  will  have  conse- 
quences ;  for,  there  are  not  wanting  libe- 
ral spirits,  and  better-informed  minds, 
among  the  American  population,  who 
will  not  cease  to  remonstrate  against 
this  violation  of  all  order,  decency,  law, 
and  justice.  Their  voice  will  be  heard ; 
and  with  these  will  be  united  a  party, 
who,  foreseeing  the  worst,  will  vent  their 
apprehensions  in  Scripture  language,— 
1 "  Come  out  of  her  my  people  ;  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  plagues."  The 
least  effect  this  perversion  of  national 
character  ought  to  have  on  our  country- 
men is,  a  resolution  to  avoid  a  country 
so  debased,  so  degraded,  in  the  eyes  of 
justice  and  reason. 

Again  we    return  to  that  country, 


which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  and 
they  are  many,  is  the  object  of  our  vene- 
ration and  choice.  We  have  little  new 
to  report  since  our  last.  A  new  parlia- 
ment always  brings  to  light  some  foul 
offence  against  the  constitution.  The 
people  themselves  are  to  blame :  the 
want  of  integrity  among  individuals,  is 
a  leading  cause  of  all  public  sufferings. 
National  virtue,  like  national  wealth,  is 
the  result  of  the  virtue  of  individuals, 
combined  into  one  aggregate. 

Those  who  affect  to  see  more  deeply 
than  others  into  political  manoeuvres,  in- 
sist, that  the  allowance  of  .£10,000.  per 
Ann.  to  an  illustrious  personage,  as  cu*tes 
of  the  sovereign,  is  a  swindling  transac- 
tion ;  for,  say  they,  any  other  son  would 
But,  it  should  be  remember- 


ed, that  the  cuttos  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son, is  appointed  by  the  nation  ;  is,  in 
fact,  the  nation's  deputy,  to  do  that  which 
the  nation  cannot  do,  in  person.  It  is 
not  as  a  son,  but  as  a  public  person,  as 
a  person  amenable  to  his  constituents, 
the  nation,  for  his  conduct,  as  their  agent, 
their  representative,  that  the  D.  of  Y.  is 
appointed.  It  is,  therefore,  more  analo- 
gous to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that 
he  should  receive  a  stipend  from  the  na- 
tion. While  the  nation  gives,  and  the 
cuttos  receives,  the  principle  of  responsi- 
bility is  acknowledged.  It  is  not  the 
custody  of  a  private  individual  that  is  in 
qnestion,  the  laws  in  being  are  sufficient 
for  that ;  but  here  is  a  new  office  creat- 
ed by  a  new  law,  and  demanding  new 
{>rovisions ;  otherwise  the  nation  might 
ose  all  interest  in  its  sovereign. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  various  petition & 
addressed  to  the  legislature,  desiring  re. 
vision  of  various  branches  of  the  law- 
they  are  all  of  great  importance.  Our 
well-being  depends  on  them,  or  their  con. 
neclions.  Before  long,  much  of  the  bu. 
siness  in  parliament  will  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced, as  to  allow  of  conjecture  as  to 
the  form  it  may  assume ;  at  present,  ex- 
tensive observations  would  oe  prema- 
ture. 

The  general  state  of  Europe  is  trariv 
quillity.  We  see  little  to  disturb  the 
peace.  Long  may  it  so  continue.  May 
commerce  flourish ;  as  every  state  is  do- 
ing its  utmost  to  accomplish  ;  and  may 
knowledge  overspread  the  face  of  the 
world,  introductory  to  the  light  of  truth, 
as  the  dawn  of  Aurora  gradually  bright- 
ens into  the  full  effulgence  of  the  sove- 
reign of  day. 
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Commercial  <&f>xtmitXz. 

Extracts  from    Commercial  Letters, 
received  from  various  parts. 

America. 

Charleston,  January  29, 1819. 
M  Upland  Cotton  which  last  month 
declined  to  24  a  25  cents,  advanced  again, 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  aud  notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  money,  to  26  a  27 
cents,  and  is  now  at  25  a  26  for  first 
quality.  Sea  Island  50  a  53 :  demand 
slack.  Rice  5J  to  5}.  Dollars  per  1001b. 
Business  in  general  in  a  very  languid 
state." 

Belgium. 

Antwerp.  March  9,  1819. 
«  Yesterday  1600  Bags  fine  Brazil 
Coffee  were  sold,  at  14}:  except  this 
parcel  very  trifling  sales  have  taken  place. 
Sugar  is  still  on  the  decline.  Cotton 
unsaleable  at  14}  to  15  for  Bengal. 
Georgia  33  a  35.  Pepper  unsaleable. 
Discount  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Russia. 
St.  Petersburg!*,  Feb.  1 1-23, 1819. 

«*  Business  very  dull ;  the  business  at  the 
Rostof  Fair  has  been  very  inconsiderable. 
Sugar  has  declined,  Common  Crushed  at 
29;  on  long  credit  English  Double 
Loaves  of  good  quality  have  been  sold  at 
42.  Tallow  is  looking  down,  Yellow 
Candle  has  been  sold  at  162.  Clean 
Hemp  can  be  bought  on  contract  at  84: 
money.  Exchange  llfallyf.  Silver 
money  3,71. 

Riga,  Feb.  11-23,  W19. 

"  The  quantities  of  all  descriptions  of 
Grain  actually  contracted  far,  fell  very 
short  of  those  bargained  for  the  same 
time  last  year:  prices  have  not  however 
given  way  so  much  as  might  hare  been 
expected.  Flax  is  the  only  article  for 
which  there  is  any  demand  at  the  present 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 

Lloyd's  Coffee-House,  March  20, 1819. 

We  should  be  very  glad,  undoubtedly, 
to  remove  every  trace  of  that  gloom, 
which  our  last  Report'  was  but  too  well 
adapted  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  but,  as  yet,  we  must  not  indulge 
ourselves  in  that  pleasure.  We  then 
hinted  at  expected  disasters  in  the  mer- 
cantile world;  aud  events  have  corres- 
ponded to  the  hint,  with  a  painful 
accuracy. 

Symptoms  too  decisive  to  be  mistaken, 
are  described  by  the  discerning,  which 
indicate  the  continuance  of  commercial 
uncertainties.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  con- 
siderable houses  have  been  talked  of: 
which  is  seldom  without  some  cause, 
though  not  always  with  sufficient  cause 
for  what  the  too  easily  persuaded  take  on 
themselves  to  anticipate.  There  is  some- 
thing unspeakably  cruel  in  propagating, 
and  especially,  in  magnifying  unfounded 
suspicions:  those  who  can  delight  in  it, 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  Mercantile  credit ;  or,  at  least 
have  but  little  combined  the  feelings  of 
humanity  with  their  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

It  is  nevertheless,  true,  that  some  of 
those  houses  at  which  rumour  pointed, 
have  come  forward  boldly,  on  late  occa- 
sions; have  discounted  their  own  paper, 
and  reduced  their  out-standing  acceptances 
to  a  mere  nothing; — Some  also  have  paid 
their  share  of  the  loan  without  hesitation, 
or  in  advance:  what  more  could  they  do  t 
That  this  was  a  pleasant  operation,  none 
can  suppose ;  but,  when  character  is  in 
question,  nothing  is  felt  as  an  obstacle. 
We  should  be  glad,  were  we  able  to  say,— 
this  example  has  been  generally-univers* 
ally  followed:  but  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  better  knowledge. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  these  monthly 
Reports,  havestated  the  price  ofExchequer 
Bills  at  a  considerable  premium;  the  pre* 
sent  is  under  the  necessity  of  announcing 
that  description  of  public  security  at  a 
discount  It  is  true,  the  present  bills  are 
those  at  two-pence  per  day  for  the  hundred 
pounds;  whereas,  those  formerly  alluded 
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to,  were  either  three-pence  per  day,  or  at 
least  twopence  kmlfyenny.  Yet,  as  these 
two-penny  bills  have  been  at  a  premium, 
their  decline  to  a  discount,  is  a  strong  in- 
dication of  a  pressure  for  money,  some- 
•  where. 

Exchequer  bills  were  a  very  convenient 
vehicle  for  obtaining  some  profit  on  any 
quantity  of  cash  which  a  merchant  might 
have  in  his  hands,  at  the  time.  They 
afforded  but  a  very  moderate  interest; 
but  then,  they  were  always  accounted 
cash;  they  were  convertible  into  cash, 
at  an  hour's  notice;  and  they  rested  on 
the  national  credit  as  their  basis.  They 
were  dealt  in  by  all  bankers;  buying  or 
selling,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to 
the  amount  of  cash  in  their  strong  chests. 

The  demand  for  them  has  decreased; 
either  merchants  or  bankers,  or  both,  have 
employment  for  their  spare  money  in 
another  way ;  and  therefore,  this  way,  is 
for  the  moment,  declined.  The  same 
cause  affects  the  prices  of  the  Funds,  gene- 
rally :  and  though  they  have  stood  steadily, 
for  some  days  past,  yet  we  doubt  whether 
any  considerable,  or  rapid,  rise,  is  speedily 
to  be  expected.  It  wiM  be  recollected,  that 
they  have  not  offered  legal  interest  for 
money  invested  in  them,  for  a  long  time 
past 

BnlHon  is  rising  in  price :  New  Doub- 
loons are,  at  present,  41.  2s.  per  oz.  and 
standard  sttvef  is  6s.  6<f.  per  oz.  This  is 
not  favourable  to  the  interest  of  trade 
and  commerce;  the  Bank,  however,  may 
observe,  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  not  the  consequence  of  any 
enlarged  emission  of  notes.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  the  intended  new  form  of  bank 
notes,  which  is  to  prevent  forgery ;  report, 
however,  continues  to  maintain  its  hope- 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say-— its  expec- 


The  Tea  Sale  at  the  India-House  has 
gone  off  wjfli  passable  briskness,  but  on 
the  whole  3d.  or  4d.  per  lb.  cheaper. 
The  lower  sorts  have  principally  felt  the 
decline;  and  the  quantity  of  Congou 
being  very  considerable,  while  the 
demand  for  it  has  decreased,  the  reduction 
has  greatly  fallen  on  this  sort  of  Tea* 


We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  i 

ing  the  prices  charged  by  the  wholesale 

dealers  to  the  trade. 

Bohea  4s.  8<L  to  4#.  KM. 

Good  ditto  Congou  Kind  Leaf,  5s. 

Common  Congous,  5s.  Id.  to  5s.  ML 
•Good  Originals,  5s.  10d  to  6s. 

Very  good,  6s.  44.  to  6s.  Sd. 
•Fine  Blackish  Leaf,  6*.  9d  to  6s.  llcC 

Fine  Strong  ditto,  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 

Souchong  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Good  ditto,  8#.  to  8#.  6d.  Fine  9s. 

Superfine,  9*.  6d.  best  10*. 

Good  Caper  7#.  6dto8*. — Fine  8*.  6U 

Pekoe  9s.  6d.to9s.  3d.  Fine  lO«.~Best  1 1*. 

Good  Common  Twankay,  5*.  lOd. 

Ordinary  lower. 
•Fine  ditto,  6*.  to  6*.  2d. 

FineBrightish  Leaf,  do.  6/.  6U  to  6s.  104. 
•Hyson  Kind,  8#.  to.  8#.  6d. 

Hyson,  9s.  to  9*.  6U     Good  do.  10#. 
♦Fine  ditto,  10*.  3d.  to  19*.  6rf. 

Superfine  do.  1 1*.    Best,  12*.  6d. 

Gunpowder,  13*.  to  13*.  6d. 

Good  ditto,  14*.    Best  16*. 
•Good  West  India  Coffee,  2s.  6d. 

Ordinary  lower. 

Fine  ditto,  2s.  Sd.  to  2s.  lOd. 

Bourbon  ditto,  3*.  to  3f.  3d. 

Good  Turkey  ditto,  3s.  Sd.ioZs.6d. 

Best  Ditto,  4*. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Chocolate,  6s. 

Churchman's  Patent  Ditto,  6s. 

Best  Plain  ditto,  5*.  to  5*.  6<L 

Sugar  has  been  rather  flat  witibin  this 
little  while;  it  seems,  however,  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  holders  to  expect  an  im- 
provement m  briskness;  if  not  also  in 
price.  A  few  of  the  speculators  who  had 
stood  their  chance  for  a  better  market, 
have  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  a  price,  a  sbade  under 
the  currency  of  the  day ;  and  possibly^ 
this  may  have  some  further  slight  conse- 
quences ;  though  not,  if  our  conjecture  be 
correct;  on  the  more  competent  houses. 
If  a  brisk  demand  should  come,  the  rise  of 
price  wiM  fully*  keep*  pace  with>  it,  and 
will  be  considerable. 


The  refine*  have  greatly 
their  stocks ;  not  a  few  have  even  i 
themselves1  out  of  work*  yet  they'd*  not 
immediately  replace  the  goods  tfady  have 
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But,  as  their  situation  is  known,  it 
is  known  ako,  that  they  find  no  profit  in 
standing  still ;  and  of  this  the  market  will 
not  fail  to  retain  a  clear  and  infallible  re- 
collection. The  grocers  have  been  pur- 
chasing for  the  home  trade,  somewhat 
freely,  though  not  in  great  quantities; 
their  demands  have  chiefly  had  regard  to 
the  better  qualities.  In  Foreign  Sugars 
there  is  little  doing. 

The  holders  of  Coffee  have  produced  a 
sort  of  suspension  in  the  market,  by  not 
bringing  forward  their  goods  for  sale. 
There  nan  scarcely  been  a  public  sale  for 
these  three  weeks  past ;  except  of  such 
articles  as  were  somewhat  damaged.  The 
enquiry  tor  private  sale  has  been  rather 
more  free,  in  conseqi.ence ;  but,  we  be- 
lieve, that  no  variation  of  prices  have  been 
effected.  There  certainly  are  buyers ;  but 
the  prices  at  which  they  buy,  being 
limited,  they  will  only  close  a  bargain 
where  they  perceive  a  shade  of  difference 
in  their  favour. 

The  demand  for  Cotton  has  lately  de- 
pended pretty  .mack  on  exportation ;  this 
has  been  lively  and  extensive.  The  home 
trade  has  been  stocked  sufficiently  for  some 
time.  Very  little,  therefore,  has  been 
delivered  from  the  warehouses,  for  home 
consamption ;  but  the  bulk  has  been  chiefly 
in  bond.  We  believe,  that  the  Liverpool 
market  b  mnch  in  the  same  state;  and 
considerable  arrivals  being  looked  for,  the 
prices  have  rather  given  way.  It  is  ex- 
pected, that,  when  these  vessels  reach  their 
port,  the  depression  will  be  still  greater; 
and  it  must  be  provided  against 

The  abundant  supply  brought  by  the 
private  trade  from  India,  has  proved  pre- 
judicial to  some  of  the  speculators ;  and 
the  newspapers  have  taken  care  to  inform 
the  public,  that  an  express  is  gone  over 
land  to  India,  to  countermand  orders  for 
shipping  the  article  to  England.  This 
publicity  has  more  than  one  object  in  view. 
We  formerly  suggested  our  expectation 
that  India  would  prove  a  formidable  rival 
to  America  is  respect  to  cotton :  we  pre- 
sume that  the  suggestion  will  be  justified 
by  events  at  no  great  distance. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  some  branches 
of  this  trade  have  reason  to  fear  a  defi- 


ciency of  employ  for  their  working  hands. 
If  we  are  not  misinformed,  application  has. 
been  made  to  government  for  assistance ; 
and  government  replied,  by  enquiring 
whether  the  factories  had  not  over-peopled 
the  trade  ?  Now,  reason  says,  that  for  pro- 
prietors of  works  to  take  unlimited 
numbers  of  hands  into  employ,  beyond,  a 
probable  demand  for  their  labour,  is  not  a 
simple  misfortune,  for  which  the  principals 
concerned  have  any  just  grounds  io  expect  - 
support  from  the  public  purse.  If  the 
men  are  too  many,  let  them  take  service 
in  other  branches. 

There  is  something,  also,  to  be  consi- . 
dered,  whenever  what  is  involved  in 
Fashion  comes  under  our  contemplation. 
Fashions  will  change;  but,  to  call  on 
government  to  support  those  who  suffer 
by  the  change,  is  to  find  plenty  of  work 
for  the  ruling  powers.  Extreme  cases, 
only,  can  justify  such  interference;  ordi- 
nary events— and  what  events  are  more 
ordinary  than  change  of  Fashion  ?•— -must 
find  resources  in  their  own  vicinity. 

The  Cotton  Trade  is  not  the.  only  to  • 
which  the  foregoing  hints  apply.  We 
fear  that  the  Silk  Trade  has  little  superior 
caution  to  boast  of.  Italian  Silks  are 
fallen  in  price  1#.  to  2s.  per  lb.  They 
have  been  indeed  very  high*;  but,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  demand  should  not 
slacken*  and  the  price  should  not  fall. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  our  apprehen*  - 
sions  groundless. 

Tobacco  looks  forward  to  an  expected 
contract  from  the  French  government; 
and  those  dealers  who  are  *  likely  to  be 
interested  in  that  contract,  have,  lately* 
shewn  somewhat  of  alertness  to  secure 
such  parcels  as  have  afforded  beneficial 
terms.  If  they  can  purchase  now  to  ad- 
vantage, they  answer  more  than  one  pur- 
pose ;  as  they  relieve  the  market,  and  will 
have  occasion  for  a  smaller  quantity,  when 
the  moment  arrives  that  they  must  buy, 
because  they  must  deliver.  Foreign 
orders  in  Town,  are  very  limited  as  to  the 
prices  commissioned. 

Hemp  has  found  a  rising  market  for 
some,  time  past;  principally  owing  to  a 
limited  stock  on  hand:   of  course,  the 
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holders  not  only  expect  the  full  price,  but 
look  for  something  additional.  The  supply 
will  not  arrive  instantly;  and,  therefore, 
the  prospect  is,  that  those  who  want  the 
article,  most  comply  with  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

Flax  continues  steady ;  at  prices  little 

Varied. 

# 

Rum,  Brandt,  and  Hollands. — There 
has  been  little  business  done  by  private 
contract  lately;  the  quantity  of  Rum 
wanted  by  the  Navy  Board  (100,000  gal- 
lons) was  contracted  for  yesterday,  at  a 
fraction  under  3*.  per  gallon;  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  prices  at  public  sale. 


12  to  16     . 

.     3s.  3d.  a  3s.  44. 

18  «  20     . 

.     3s.  5d.  a  3s.  6rf. 

25  «  30     .     .     3s.  8o\  a  3s.  lid 

The  market  prices  were  previously 
nearly  nominal:  the  depression  may  be 
stated  2d.  to  3d.  per  gallon  in  low  Rums, 
and  4d.  to  6rf.  on  the  finer  qualities. 

Brandy  has  some  enquirers ;  but,  is  on 
the  whole,  little  varied. 

Gbnbva  rather  looking  downward 
than  upward* 

There  is  some  speculation  in  Rice, 
when  it  can  be  taken  at  a  low  rate :  this 
chiefly  refers  to  East  India  Rice,  of  which 
considerable  parcels  have  lately  changed 
hands.     In  Carolina  Rice,  nothing  doing. 

The  Market  is  heavy  for  Spices. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN 
FOR   ENGLAND  AND   WALES. 

Wheat,  79#.  4d.        Rye,  55s.  5d. 
Barley,  59s.  Id*      Oats,  33*.  3d. 
Beans,  65*.  5d.  Peas,  61s.  9<L 


COUNTY  OF  ESSEX. 

Agricultural  Report,  March  26,  1819. 

The  Wheat  Plants  still  continue  very 
luxuriant,  and  extraordinary  as  it  may 


appear,  it  is  a  real  fact,  that  a  Wheat 
Ear  has  already  this  spring  been  taken 
from  a  field  within  a  mile  of  the  writer 
of  this  report  The  latter  planted  Beans 
and  Peas  nave  been  put  into  the  ground 
in  excellent  order.  Many  pieces  of  stub- 
ble and  fallowed  Oats  are  already  either 
drilled  or  sown,  when  the  former  wrought 
extremely  well  for  the  seed.  Some  of  oar 
lands  intended  for  spring  corn,  most,  for 
the  want  of  frost  this  season,  work  tough, 
and  the  Barley  sowing  must  be  postponed 
for  the  present  on  the  cold  soils,  but  on 
the  tender  lands  no  impediment  has 
occurred.  Rye  grass  and  Tares  are 
getting  forward,  which  is  fortunate,  as 
the  Turnips  are  nearly  done.  The  stock 
yards  and  barns  are  almost  cleared  of  all 
kinds  of  grain. 


Bankrupts  in  the  order  of  their  dates;  with 
their  Attomieu 

BANKRUPTCY.    SDPBE8SDBO.  JfSTCS  2. 

Trostam,  J.  King  street,  Goswell  street,,  car- 
penter. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Beer,  W.  Plymouth  dock,  ironmonger.  Sets. 
Darke  and  Co.  Prince's  street,  Bedford 
row. 

Bell,  C.  F.  Castle  court,  Bethnal  green,  vie- 
tualler.  SoZ.  Parnell,  Church  street,  Spital- 
fields. 

Crickett,  D.  Hougfaam,  Kent,  timber  mer~ 
chaht.  SM.  Stocker,  New  Boswell  court, 
Lincoln's  insv. 

Dobie,  A.  Liverpool,  master  mariner.  Sol. 
Rowlioson,  Liverpool. 

Dyson,  B.  Doocaster,  corn  dealer.  Sol. 
Lever,  Holbom  court,  Gray's  inn. 

Kent,  A.  Deptford,  baker.  Sol.  Williams,, 
Cursitor  street,  Chancery  lane. 

MialL  M.  Portsea,  merchant.  Sols.  Alex- 
ander  and  Holme,  New  inn. 

Pinkerton,  T.  Birchtn  lane,  merchant.  Sols* 
Rogers  and  Son,  Manchester  Buildings, 
Westminster. 

Vigers,  W.  R.  Austin  friars,  merchant.  Sole. 
ftnight  and  Freeman,  Basinghall  street. 

We8twood,C  Bristol,  merchant.  Ssi.Kim> 
Sergeant's  inn. 
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BAHKRUVT8,  Feb.  S3. 


Boniface,  C.  fan.  Chichester,  meatman.  Sol. 
Home,  Holborn  court,  Gray's  inn. 

Cushon,T.  Minories,  hat  manufacturer.  Sol. 

Maugham,  Great  St  Helens. 
Cox  J.  and  J.Morgan,  Gutter  lane,  glovers. 

Sol.  Oldham,  Earl  street,  Blackfriars. 

French,  W.  Heaton-Norris,  Lancashire,  cot- 
ton manufacturer.  Sols.  Lowe  &  Bower, 
Southampton  buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

Greathead  T.  and  W.  Othwaite,  Lamb  street. 

SoL  Thompson  and  Oram,  Leman  street, 

Goodman's  fields. 
G region,  W.  Kingston  upon  Hull,  merchant 

Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery  lane. 
Harris  G.  and  J.  Edmonds,  Birmingham, 

japanners.   Sola.  Alexander  and  Holme, 

New  Inn. 
Hope,  T.  Blakeley,  Lancashire,  bleacher. 

Sol*.  Hord,  Johnson  and  Chester,  Temple. 

Mitchell,  T.  Cowick,  Yorkshire,  linen  dra- 
per. Sol.  Egerton,  Gray's  Inn  square. 

Parker,  J.  Totton,  Herts,  dealer,  money- 
scrivener.  Sols.  Young  and  Hughes,  St. 
Mildred's  court,  Poultry, 

Peake,  S.  jun.  and  J.  Rothwell,  Hailiwell 
Lancashire, calico  printers.  Sol,  Meddow- 
croft,  Gray's  inn. 

PowelL  P.  Knightsbridge,  broker.  Sol. 
Pember,  Charlotte  street,  Blackfriars  rd. 

Shotter,  P.  Steyning,  Sussex,  auctioneer. 
Sol.  Palmer  and  France,  Bedford  row. 

Smith,  T.   R.  Oxford,  linen  draper.    Sol. 

Steel,  Bucklersbury. 
Street,  J.  F.  Budge  row,  Stationer.   Sol$. 

Street  and  Wolfe,  Philpotlane. 

BANKRUPTS,  Feb    20 

Bourne,  E.  Austin  friars,  merchant.    Sols. 

Kearsey  and  Spurr,  Bishopsgate  street, 

within. 
Broady,  W.  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire, 

mercer.  Sols.  Fladgate  and  Neeld,  Essex 

street,  Strand. 
Clarke,  J.  Stagbatch,  Herefordshire,  [far- 

mer.  Sol.  Jenkins,  New  Iun. 

Cooper,  E.  Blandford  forum,  Dorsetshire, 

linen  draper.  Sol.  Dean,  Guildford  street. 
Diucley,  J.  Peopleton,  Worcestershire,  coal 

merchant.   Sol.  Beck,  Devonshire  street, 

Queen  square. 
Dnnderdale,  W.  T.  Manchester,  merchant 

Sol.  Hnrd,  Temple. 
Fox  R.  W.  and  W.  P.  Smith,  Plymouth, 

merchants.    Sols.  Anstice  and  Wright, 

Inner  Temple. 
Garner,  W.Poulton-cum-Seacome,Cheshire, 

dealer  in  coals.  Sols.  Lowes  and  Cowburn, 

Temple. 
Green,  J.  Maddox  street,  Hanover  square, 

coach  maker.    Sol.  Reynolds,  Hertford 

street,  Fitzroy  square. 


Hardman,  J.  Manchester,  warehouseman* 
Sol.  Kay,  Manchester. 

Jones,  W.  Shoreditch,  earthenware  and  chi- 
naman. Sol.  Sutcliffe,  Earl  street,  Black* 
friars. 

Kent,  J.  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  beer  brewer. 
Sol.  Chilton,  Chancery  lane. 

Neate  W.  Sweeting's  alley,  CornbiU,  silver- 
smith. Sols.  Rowland  and  Young,  Lin* 
coin's  inn  fields. 

Peers  J.  Liverpool,  merchant  Sols.  Avison 
and  Wheeler,  Castle  street,  Holborn. 

Phillips  G.  E.  Plymouth,  sadler.  Sol*. 
Anstice  and  Wright  Inner  Temple. 

Prest  W.  and  J.  Woolner,^wrencePount» 
ney  lane,  corn  factors.  Sols.  Druce  and 
Son,  Billiter  square. 

Revett,  J.  jun.  Tolleshunt-Darcy,  Essex, 
butcher.   Sols.  Milne  and  Parry,  Temple. 

Woodhouse  J.  and  M.  Mincing  lane,  West- 
India  brokers.  Sol.  Weston*  Fenchurch 
street. 

bankrupts,  Feb.  27. 

Adams  S.  and  J.  J.  Wattleworth,  Walsall, 
Staffordshire,  factors.  Sols.  Price  and  Co. 
Old  square,  Lincoln's  inn. 

Bailey  C.  R.  H.  Swallowfield;  Wiltshire, 
dealer.    Sola.  Fisher  &  Sudlow,  Holborn. 

Barfoot  J.  Arundel  street, Strand,  stationer. 
SoUk  Paterson  &  Peile,  Old  Broad  street. 

Bass,  J.  Woodford,  victualler.  Sol.  Hobler, 
Walbrook. 

Bates  J.  Stockport,  dealer.  Sol.  Meddow- 
croft,  Gray's  inn. 

Churcher  J.  Bristol,  hair  preparer.  Sol. 
King,  Sergeant's  inn,  Fleet  street 

Cousins  J.  Charlton  street,  Somer's  town, 
cheesemonger.  Sol.  Rose,  East  street, 
Red  lion  square. 

Fareclough  R.  Farington,  Lancashire,  tan- 
ner.   Sol.  Blakelock,  Sergeant's  inn. 

Gray  G.  Hammersmith,  carpenter.  Sol. 
Popkin,  Dean  street,  Soho. 

Hall  R.  S.  Bank  buildings,  merchant  Sols. 
Blunt  and  Bowman,  Broad  street  build- 
ings. 

Hatton  J.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  butcher. 
Sol.  Hurd,  King's  Bench  walk,  Temple. 

Heaford  T.  Stepney,  dealer.  Sol.  Bousfield, 
Bouverie  street,  Fleet  street. 

Horner  J.  W.  and  J.  Brockbottom,  Lanca- 
shire, linen  manufacturers.  Sol.  Blake- 
lock,  Sergeant's  inn. 

Kidd  J.  Castle  Coomb,  Wiltshire,  butcher. 
Sol.  Dax,  Doughty  street 

Leigh  S.  Strand,  bookseller.  Sols.  Lang bam 
and  Sons,  Bartletf  s  buildings. 

Loft  G.  Woodjjridge,  Suffolk,  corn  and  coal 
merchant.  Sol.  Hine,  Essex  court,  Temple 

Maidstone,  M.  J.  dealers.  Sol.  Norton, 
Commercial  Chambers,  Minories. 

Paul  J.  Circus,  Minories,  merchant.  SoL 
Sweet  Basinghall  street 

Sayer  W.  Bristol,  corn  factor.  Sols.  Clark* 
and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
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Stanley  B.  Woolwich,  coin  dealer.     Sol. 

Chios,  Charles  street,  City  road. 
Stewart  R.  Liverpool,  master  mariner.  Sols. 

Hord  and  Co.  King's  Bench  walk,  Inner 

Temple. 
Thick  J.  Islington,  broker.    Sol.  Beckett, 

Noble  street. 

Woods  E.  R.  Kelvedon,  Essex,  shopkeeper. 
Sol.. Lewis,  Clemenfs  inn. 

Woriey  J-  Liverpool,  wine  and  porter  mer- 
cjiant.  Shi.  Leigh  and  Houseman,  New 
Bridge  street. 

BANKRUPTCY  SUPSBSBDBD,  JuVcft  6. 

Sansnm  S.  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire, 
clothier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Blake  J.  Parson's  Green,  Fnlham,  brewer 

Sol.  Buckle,  Sice  lane. 
Campbell  D.  B.  Harper  and  A.  Baillie.  Old 

Jewry,  merchants.    Sols.  Raye  and  Co. 

New  Bank  buildings. 
Carlisle,  W.  and  T.  Hodgson,  Bolton-le- 

Moors,  Lancashire,  dealers  in  cotton  yarn. 

Sob.  Milne  and  Parry,  Temple. 

Chant  J.  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  flour  seller. 

Sols.  Avison  and  Wheeler,  Castle  street, 

Holborn; 
Cheppett  E.Walcot,  Somersetshire,  cabinet 

maker.    8oL  Williams,  Red  Lion  square. 

Cole  R.  Friday  street,  haberdasher.  SoL 
Steel,  Bucklersbury. 

Cross  J.  H.  Bristol,  corn  factors.  Sol.  Ed- 
munds,  Lincolns  inn. 

Harvey  W.  jun.  Clifton,  Gloucestershire, 
Boarding  house  keeper.  Sols.  AdHngton 
and  Gregory,  Bedford  row. 

Hendry  M.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant. 
Sols.  Rosier  and  Co.  Bartietfs  Buildings. 

Herbert  T.  Checquer  yard,  Dowgate  hill, 
cotton  merchant.  Sol.  Lewis,  Crutched- 
friars. 

Knowles  J.  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  inn- 
holder.  &oL  Nix,  Cook's  court,  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Leslie  A.  Sice  lane,  Bucklersbury,  provi- 
sion Merchant.  Sols.  Gregson  and  Fon- 
nereau,  Angel  court,  Throgmorton  street. 

Norrto  H.  Bolton-  le-  Moors,  Lancashire, 
confectioner.    Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery  lane. 

Pigot  W.  Ratcliff*highway,  grocer.  Sol. 
Heand,  Hooper's  square,  Leman  street, 
Goodman's  fields. 

Starkey  W.  Bethnal-green-road,  bricklayer. 
Sob.  May  and  Co.  Bethnal-green-road. 

Steine  J.  Butcher  tow,  East  Smithfield,  rec- 
tifier. Sols.  Lane  and  Bennett,  Lawrence 
Ponntney  hill. 

Taylor  T.  Leadenhall  street,  master  mariner. 
«»»-T*ylor  and  Reeves,  Great  James  st. 
Bedford  square. 


White  J.  and  W.  French,  Devonshire  street, 
Kennington,  dyers.  So/.  Younger,  Well- 
close  square. 

bankrupts,  MarchQ. 

Bamforth  J.  jun.  Warn-npon-Dearue,  York* 

shire,   butcher.      Sols.    Alexander   and 

Holme,  New  inn. 
Fourdrinier  J.  and  C  J.  Rickmansworth, 

paper  makers.  Sol.  Richardson,  Clement's 

lane,  Lombard  street. 

Heath  R.  Cheltenham,  carrier.  Sol.  Bridger, 
Angel  court,  Throgmorton  street. 

Jammieson  J.  Globe  street^  Wapping,  mas- 
ter mariner.  SoL  Hatchison,  Crown  court, 
Threadneedle  street. 

Mercer  J.  Heath  street,  Commercial  road, 
mariner.    Sol.  Charsley,  Mark  lane. 

Power  T.  F.  London  street,  merchant.  SoL 
Osbaldeston,  London  street. 

Stephens  J.  Dublin,  merchant.  Sob.  Ad- 
lington  and  Gregory,  Bedford  row. 

Tuckett  J.  and  E*  H.  Bristol,  grocers.  Sol. 
Thomson,  Field  court,  Gra/a  inn. 


BANKRUPTCY  SUPERSEDED,  McTtk  IS. 

Barfoot  J.  Arundel  street,  Strand,  fancy 
and  ornamental  stationer. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Barfoot  J.  Arundel  street,  Strand,  fancy 
and  ornamental  stationer.  Sob.  Paterson 
and  Peile,  Old  Broad  street. 

Booth  J.  Gloucester,  china  and  earthenware- 
man.    Sol.  Walston,  Hatton  garden. 

Burton  W.CornhiU,  auctioneer.  Sok.ColMnf 
and  Waller,  Spital  square. 

Cameron  J.  Manchester,  merchant.  Sol 
Makinson,  Middle  Temple. 

Cottam  G.  Manchester,  plasterer.  Sob.  Ad- 
lington  and  Gregory,  Bedford  row. 

Evans  W.  S.  Chapel  street,  Lamb's  Conduit 
street,  bricklayer.  •  Sol.  Blakelock,  Ser- 
geant's inn,  Fleet  street 

Grime  J.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  upholsterer. 
Sob.  Ajppleby  and  Sergeant,  Gray's  laa 
square. 

Guy  T.  Liverpool,  broker.  SoL  Norrift, 
John  street,  Bedford  row. 

Hayhurst  W.  Rimington,  Yorkshire,  cotton 
manufacturer.    Sol.  Hard  Si  Co.  Temple. 

Howe  J.  Finsbury  place,  livery  stable 
keeper.  Sob.  Longdill  and  Butterfield, 
Gray's  Inn  square. 

Lamb,  J.  R.  PUtington,  Lancashire,  calico 
printer.  Sol.  Hay,  Essex  street,  Mib* 
Chester. 
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Lawes  T.  Attesbury,  Wiltshire,  corn  dealer. 

Sol.  Sandys  and  Co.  Crane  court,  Fleet 

street. 
Masters  J.  Dartford,  grocer.  Sols.  Pownall 

and  Fairthorpe,  Copthall  court. 
Morton  J.  Ainsworth,  Lancashire,  cotton 

manufacturer.    Soh.  Adlington  and  Gre- 
gory, Bedford  vow. 
Mycock  H.  Manchester,  provision  dealer. 

Sol*.  Appleby  and  Sergeant,  Gray's  inn 

square. 
Nelson  T.  and  £.  Smith,  Bolton,  Lancashire, 

bed  quilt  manufacturers.    Sol.  Meddow- 

croft,  Gray's  inn. 

Price  T.  Liverpool,  baker.  Sols.  Adlington 
and  Gregory,  Bedford  row. 

White  S.  Turnham  green,  victualler.  Sol. 
Henson,  Bouverie  street,  Fleet  street. 

Trahair  T.  NewJyn  West,  Cornwall,  baker. 
Sol.  Rivington,  Fenchurch  street. 

BAKKRUPTCY  SUPERSEDED,  March  16.  * 

Gunn  J.  Eton,  'Buckinghamshire,  coach 
maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burraston  W.  Worcester,  hop  merchant. 
Solo.  Cardale  and  Young,  Holborn  court, 
Gray's  inn. 

Chaster  G.  Gomersal;  J.  Chaster,  Knot- 
tingley ;  and  T.  Chaster,  Dewsbury,  York- 
shire, corn  dealers.  Sol.  Evans,  Hatton 
Garden. 

CocksedgeT.  ATWoolpit,  Suffolk,  merchant 
Sol.  Toms,  Copthall  court,  Throgmorton 
street. 

Cook  W.  P.  Plymouth,  merchant.  Sols. 
■  AUaston  and  Hundleby,  Freeman's  court, 
Cornhill. 

Fenner  B.  Fenchurch  street  Chambers,  flour 
factor,  Sols.  Parnther  and  Turner,  Lon- 
don street,  Fenchurch  street. 

Houghton  J.  E.  Fetter  lane,  builder.  Sol. 
Deyfces,  Thavies  inn. 

Jones,  G.  E.  Bedford,  bookseller.     Sols. 

i  Swain  and  Co.  Frederick's  place,  Old 
Jewry. 

Lea W. Birmingham,  victualler.  Sol*.  Long 
and  Austen,  Holborn  court,  Gray's  inn. 

Newton  H.  Marshall  street,  St.  George's  in 
the  fields,  tailor.  Sol.  Goodall,  South- 
ampton  buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

Whitmarsh  H.  H.  Wingham,  Kent,  malster. 
Sol.  Star,  Canterbury. 

Williamson  T.  Leigh,  Lancashire,  provision 
dealer.    Sol.  Shaw,  Ely  place,  Holborn. 

^▲tfftatfpts,  march  90. 

Barter  R.  and  H.  Bishop's  Waltham,  gro- 
cers, Sols.  Amory  and  Coles,  Lothbury  ( 
Vol.  ix.  No.  55. 


Bennett  J.  A.  Tabberer,  and  C.  Scndaaiofe 

Manchester,  woollen  cord  manufacturer*. 

Sols.  Adlington  6c  Gregory,  Bedford  row 
Brodie  H.  Liverpool,  linen  draper.     So/. 

Hur<L  King's  Bench  walk,  Inner  Temple 
Burcball  R.  Ashton,  Lancashire,  dealer.  Sol. 

Makinson,  Middle  Temple 
Ellis  R.  Dean  Street,  Southward,  provision 

broker.  Sol.  Richardson,  Clements  Inn 
Emannel  A.  Plymouth  Dock,  navy  agent. 

SoJ.  Walker,  New  Inn 
Fenner  R.  Paternoster  row,  bookseller.  Sol. 

Sweet,  Basingball  street 
Fisher  G.  Liverpool,  merchant.  $>&.  Clarke 

and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
Garland  J.  Austin  friars,  merchant.    Sofr. 

Bourdillon  and  Hewett,  Bread  street, 

Cheapside 
Aolhnan  J.  Mile  end  road,  brewer.    BoL 

Thomas,  Fen  court,  Fenchurch  street 
Murray  J.  Bishopsgate  street,  cordwainer. 

Sol.  Redit,  King's  road,  Bedford  tow 
Needes  J.  Brick  lane,   Spital-fielda,  coal 

merchant.  Sol.  Lang,  Fenchurch  street 
Pearse  W.  Oat  lane,  Bmckwell-haU-ractor. 

Sol.  Stevens,  Sion-Coilege-gardens 
Pell  J.  C.  Harding  and  W.  Willock,  Faze- 

ley,  Staffordshire,  cotton  -spinners.     Sol. 

Eastham,  Lawrence  hoie,  Cheapside 
Ratcliffe  T.J.  J.  and  R.  Manchester,  calico 

printers.    Sol:  Kay,  Manchester  street 
Sykes,  J.  jnn.  J. -fykes  and  W.  Redfearn, 

Almondbury,  Yorkshire,  fancy  manufac- 
turers.   Sol.  Batrye, 'Chancery-lane 
Watson  tt.  Stepney  green,  merchant.    80/. 

Weight,  Fenchurch' street*    * 
Williams  D.  Bath,  saddler.    Sols.  "Dax,Son 

and  Co.  Doughty  street' 
Wright  W.  Kirkdafe,  Lancashire,  victualhr. 

Sols.  Dade  and  John,  Palsgrave  place, 

Temple  bar 

BANKRUPTS,  M*R6HSS . 

Brumwell  R.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  hatter, 
Sol.  Brooksbadk,  Grays-inn-aquart. 

Fleming  T.  Limchisuse,  sugar-refiner,  Soli* 
Paterton  and  Peill,  Old  Broad-street.  . 

GroningR.  Broad-street-buildiogt,  merchant, 
Sols.  Blunt  and  Bowman,  Broad-street- 
'  buildings  I 

H  award  J .  Liverpool,  flour-dealer,  Sol.  Smith, 
Holborn-couft,  Gray  Vinn. 

Hunt  I,  Ch^Jtenliajn,  brandy-merchant  Sol. 
Bridger,  Angel-couri  Throgmorton-street. 

Parlciaton  T.  sen.T.  Parkinson,  juu.  and 
I .  Lilley,  Sculcoates,  Yorkshire,  raff-mer- 
chants, So7.  Rotser,  Bartletta-buildiags 

Moule  H.  Bath,  baker,  Sols.  Adlington  and 
Gregory,  Bedford-row   . 

Rugg  J.  Bristol,  victualler,  &>t. /Edmonds, 
Exchequer-office  of  Pleas,  Iiucoln'svian. 

Stanley,  R.  Horridge-erid,  Derbyshire,  flour* 
dealer,  Sob.  Wills  &  Co.  Waruford-coort. 

Tatum  W.  and  £.  Palmer,  FUh-t trees-hill 
paper-stainers,  Sol.  Hodson,  Old-jury 

Wood  S.  Bolton,  Xancashire,  baker,  SoU 
Meddowcroft^  Gray's-inn. 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  Afore*  20,  1819. 


0 

0 

13 

1 
0 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1  7 
1  6 
1  1 
0  9) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£.  jr.  d.     £.  s.  d. 

American  pot-ash, per  cwt  0    0  0  to  2    7    0 

Ditto        pearl 2  15  0      2  16 

Barilla    1  12  0      0    0 

.  Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal.  0    5  6 
Camphire,  refined.... lb.  0    4  10 

Ditto  unrefined  ••  cwt.  10  10  0 

Cochineal,  fine  black,  lb.   17  0 

Ditto,  East  India  ....  0    5  6 

Coffee,  fine  bond.... cwt.  6    0  0      6  10 

Ditto  ordinary 5  17  0      6    1 

Cotton  Wool,  Sunnam,Ib.  0    15      0 

Ditto  Jamaica..  0    12      0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..  0    0  11      0 

Ditto  East-India    0    0  6      0 

Cumnts,Zaut....cwt..    5    0  0      5  lo 

Elephants' Teeth 32    0  0    36    0 

-Scrivelloes    21    0  0    30    0 

Flax,  Riga.... ....  ton  83     0  0      0    0 

Ditto Petersburgh   ..  64    0  0      0    6 

Galls,  Turkey ....  cwt*  •    9    0  0    '9  10 

Genera,  Holl.  bond.  gal.    0    3  0      0 

Ditto,  English 9    6  6      0 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt.  9  10  0     12 

Hemp,  Riga ton  46    0  0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ....  45     0  0 

Indigo  Caraccas  . .  lb.      0  10  0 

Ditto  East  India  ....    0    7  8 

Iron  Brush  bars  •  •  ton.    13    0  0 

Ditto  Swedish  c.g.n.d.  21  10  0 

Ditto  Sired-  2nd  sort  16    0  0 

Lead  in  pin fod  0    0  0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0  0 

Ditto  white ton    0    0  0 

Logwood t   ton  8  10  0 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  6    0  0 

Mahogany. ft.    0    16 

Oil,  Lucca- 24  gal. jar    17    0  0 

Ditto  Florence,} chest  2  10  0 

Ditto  whale -..36    0  O 

Ditto  spermaceti  •  •  ton  85    0  0 

Pitch,  Stockholm  •  •  cwt.  0  11  0 
Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt  420 

Rice,  Carolina  bond  •  •  •  •  2    5  0 

Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal.  0    0  0 

Ditto  Leeward  Island. .0    0  0 

Saltpetre,  East  ludia,  cwt.  1  15  6 

Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  19  0 

Silk,*  •*  raw, ...  Ditto  •••    1  16  0 

Tallow,  Russia,  white  ..  0    0  0 

Ditto ,  yellow   3    8  0 

Tar,  Stockholm.... bar.    10  0 

Tin  in  blocks cwt.     4  12  6 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0  11 

Ditto  Virginia    • 0    0  0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.   9    0  0 

Whale-fins  (Grecnl)  ton    80    0  0 

Wine: 

Red  Port,  boud  pipe  ••  39    0  0 

Ditto  Lisbon.. 38    0  0 

.  Ditto  Madeira  •  • 60    0  0 

Ditto  Mountain 28    0  0 

Ditto  Cape «.    20    0  0 

IKwo  Sherry butt  30    0  0 

Dtito Claret  •• -...25    0  0 


3    8 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0  lo    6 

0    9    3 

14    0 

22    0 

17    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


50 
46 


4  10 
0  0 
0    0 

0  0 

1  17 
3    8 

2  4 
2  16 
0    0 


1  1 
0  0 
0  1 
0  01(U 
9  10  0 
85     0    0 


55 
44 

70 
33 
30 
65 

ft 


Fire^Offict  Shares,  *c.  March  20. 

Canals.        £.     s.  £.  s. 

Chesterfield    .. .  .Div.  51 102  — 

Coventry  ....  (Div.  441.)  ..  1050  — 

Croydon 4—  —  — 

Crinan 22—  — 

Ellesmere  and  Chester (D.2I.)    68  — 

Grand  Junction  ...(Div.  91.) . .  257  — 

Grand  Surry   55—  —  — 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Div.  51.   04  — 

Huddersfield 13— 

Kennett  and  Avon  (Div.  17f.6#.)  22  — 

Lancaster 28—  — — 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Div  10/ .)340  — 

Oxford    Div.311 630— 

Peakrorest 60— 

Stratford  &  Avon 23— 

Thames  and  Medway   26  la 

Regents 4. .••45  —  39  — 

Docks. 

Commercial Div.  31.  . .    52  —  —  — 

East  India Div.  101.  185  — 

London    Div.  31 78} —  —  — 

West  India. ...Div. 101.....    180— 

Insurance  Companies. 

Albion    Div. £5...«    45 — 

Atlas -•••Div.  6f. •••      4  10  — — 

Birmingham  Fire  ..........  400  —  —  — 

Eagle 2  10 

Hope 4    4 

Imperial. 89— 

London  Ship 21—  —  — 

Provident  •••  •• «•••••••     13—  —  — * 

Royal  Exchange  ••Div.  10  ..  250  —  —  — 

Sun  Life. 22  10  — — 

Union  Fire  Life   •  •  Div.  61. . .     33  — 

Water  Works. 

Grand  Junction .41—  39  — 

London  Bridge ....  Div.  21.  10s.  58  — 

Manchester  and  Salford  ...... .38  —  —  — 

Portsmouth  aud  Farlington ....    9  — 

South  London 19  — 

West  Middlesex-*  100 42—  —  — 

York  Buildings ..••20    7  6    — 

Bridges. 

Southwark • 58  10 

Waterloo 10—  — — 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  Div.  8/. ...  34  — 

Ditto  New  do  Div.  7/. 25— 

Vauxhall  Bonds,  96  95 30  28 1 

Literary  Institutions. 

London,  75gs..... 44  —  —  — • 

Russel,25gs. 12  12 

Surry,  30gs.   10—  — — 

Mines. 

Beerahtoue  Lead  and  Silver. .  •  .12  10  —  — 

GreatHewas 15  pd.....,17  —  —  — 

British  Copper  Comp.  %L  10s... 50  —  —  — 

Cliff  down 5  10 

Wheal  Goodluck      . ...lpr... —  — 

Albion  Copp.  Mine 10  —  —  — 

Roads. 

Dover  Street    SO  10 

Highgute  Archway 4 

Miscellaneous. 

Auction  Mart .....21  —  —  — 

Loo.  Commcr.  Sale  Rom 24  —  —  — 

Golden  Lane  Brewery.  .501.  sh.  13  —  —  — 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
I 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
J2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


H 


47     47 


39 
40 
32 
31 
30 
37 
40 
35 
42 
40 
S7 
43 
44 
41 
40 

42 

40 

41 

46 

44 

42 

37 

46 

44 

37 

47 

44 


46 
40 
41 
41 
40 
47 
41 
40 
44 
40 
45 
46 
48 
46 
46 
47 
47 

48 

50 

47 

49 

55 

56 

47 

52 

51 

54 


eg 

42 

40 
34 
28 
35 
36 
41 
37 
40 
40 
40 
42 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

46 

40 

42 

39 

40 

50 

40 

40 

44 

39 


2g  1 

a,  *-■ 
X 


3  3  8 


fi 


frcS 


2Hi0fl   0  Stormy 

Ee»ao*>  Showry 

*30|  0  Rain 

1 30  17  Cloudy 

tflftjlO  Fair 

|2  Cloudy 
•30  34  Fair 
»3"»  10  Cloudy 
■-1*  0  Rain 
t-Jfij  0  Rain 
*0ftj22  Cloudy 
»«*25  Fair 
>90 ho  Showry 
38527  Fair 
30,00  21*  Cloudy 


,01 
,02 
,01 
,04 


3^  Fair 
*9  Fair 
21  Cloudy 
rS  Cloudy 
,10  29  Cloudy 
,23  27  Cloudy 
,24,29  Cloudy 
,0935  Fair 
30,94.30  Fair 
30,12bl  Cloudy 

,09  30  Fair 
29,5247  Showry 
,6226  Showry 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 

Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  *c.l6s.  9d.  to  20b. 

Africa,  2gs. 

American  States,  30s.  to  35s. 

Bel&st,  Cork,  Dublin.  20s. 

Brasils,30s.to35s.      ,  c 

Hamburgh,  *c.  15s.  to  20s. 

Cadix,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  20s. 

Canada   2gs.to2{gs. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2gs. 

Coutautinople,  Smyrna,  &c.  35#.  to  40s. 

East-India  (Co.  ships)  3gs. 

~  out  and  home,  6gs. 

France,  10s.  6U  to  i5s.  9rf. 

Gibraltar,  20  to  25  #. 

Gottenburgh,  \$g$.  to  2§*. 

Greenland,  out  and  home,  3as.  to  3*«. 

Holland  12s.  6d.  to  1 5s.  9d. 

Honduras,  sec.  2gs. 

Jamaica,  36s. 

Jfeward  Islands,  25s.  to  30s. 

Madeira,  20s. 

Malta,  Italian  States,  &c.35s.  to  40s. 

Malaga,'25s.to  30s. 

Newfoundland, 30s.  to  35s. 

Portsmouth,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  15s.  9rf, 

River  Plate,2gs.  • 

Southern  Fishery,  out  and  home,  10$-#.     • 

Sockholm,  Petersburgh,  Riga,  &c.20s. 


LONDON  MARKETS. 
PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Half    ditto      ditto    8    11 2 

TheQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    5     l 

The  half    ditto      ditto    2    2J  ....!!o 


04 
0 
0 
6 


POTATOES. 

£iduey; 9    0  0  1  Ox  Nobles  ..700 

Ch*^l?^n"  "  7    00l  Apple 7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Qd  to  3s    6d 

MEAT. 
SmithJUld9  per  stone  of  86.  to  sink  the  Offa 


1819. 
Feb.     27 


Beef 
s.   d. 

■  5     8 

.  6    4 

5     6 

5     8 


mut. 

real. 

pork 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

6    6 

7    0 

6    8 

6    4 

7    6 

6    6 

6    6 

7    6 

6    8 

6    4 

7    0 

6    8 

lams 
s.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0   o 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. . .  1 00 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs .  #  J20 

Loares,  fine , j2o 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  11  lbs joi 


COTTON  TWIST. 

Feb.  19.     Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40  2s.  lod 

No.  120  7s.    od 

-2d  quality,  No.     40  2s.    7d 


Discount— 25  a  30  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  13s.  per  chaid.  advance. 


Sunderland. 

Feb.    26.  ..  32s  3d  to  41  6 

Mar.    6.  ..  34s  3         42  3 

14.  ..   37s  6        42  9 

20.  ..   31s  6       42  0 


Newcastle. 
32s  6d  to  44  0 
31s  6d  43  0 
Sis  Od  42  3 
31s  6d      42  6 


LEATHER. 
Butts,  50  to  56lb.  24  J  Calf  Skins  30  to 
Dressing  Hides..  18  [  451b.  per  dox.  36 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  19  [  Ditto  50  to  70 . .  — . 
Flat  Ordinary  ..  16  |  Seals, Large.. ..  100 
Soap;  yellow,  90s.;  mottled  102s.;  curd  106s, 
Candles  ;  per  dox.  13s.  0d. ;  moulds  14s.  6d 


Course  of  Exchange. 

Bilboa 

38 

Palermo,  per  ox 

123d. 

Amsterdam, 

11-7 

Leghorn 

51| 
47$ 

24-80 

Ditto  at  sigh 

11-4 

Genoa 

Rotterdam 

11-9 

Venice, 

Hamb.us.  2} 

34  4 

Naples 

4lf 

Altona  us. 

34-5 

Lisbon 

57| 

Paris,  3o*.o*. 

23-85 

Oporto 

6Sj 

Ditto,  2  us. 

24*10 

Rio  Janeiro 

61 

Madrid 

39* 

Dublin 

12 

Cadix 

39-i 

Cork 

12 

Agio  Bank  of.  Ho 

Hand,  2  per  cent 

HAY  and  STRAW.— -at  smithfibld. 


Hay. 

Straw. 

Clover. 

£.    s.   sf. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.s.d. 

Feb.    6 

.770 

2  16     0 

9    0    0 

13 

..700 

2    0    0 

9    0    0 

20. 

.700 

3    0    0 

9    0    0 

27. 

.770 

3    0    0 

9    0    0 

Price  of  STOCKS,  from  22d  February,  to  20th  March,  1819, 


IRISH  PU7/DS. 


r 


89; 

89 


v 


107, 

106 
10ft 
107* 
107 
07j 


21* 


a* 

u 


8»* 


M 


■a  I 


&2 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


7  per  Cent 

Bank  Shares  . . . 
Loniifem  ...... 

Old  6  per  Cent. , 
New  6  per  Cent., 
•  per  Cent 


IV  LONDON    . 
Mar.  5.  Mar.  9. 19.  16. 


41  7  6 


101 


21  7  6 


101 
63 


81  7  6 


101 
63 


AT  NEW  YORK. 

Feb.   19.  4.  18. 


105 
98 
par 
par 

101 
66 


105 
98 

P« 
par 

101 

66 


105 
93 
par 
par 

101 
66 


Price*  of  the 
FRENCH  FUNDS 

From  Feb.  28,  to 
Afar.  21. 


606  56 

9  66  SO 

1368  36 

1666  76 

80  66 


50jl487  50 

1487  50 

1490  - 

1600  — 

1899  — 

149*  60 


By  J.  M.  Richardson,  23,  Cornhill. 
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LITERARY  PANORAMA, 


AND 


national  ftegt£ter: 

For   MAT,    1819. 


NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

PROSPECTIVE  AND  RETROSPECTIVE! 


CATHOLICS  IN  FOREIGN  STATES, 


REPORT 

From  the 

SELECT  COMMITTEE 

On  Ow  Regulation  of 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SUBJECTS 

1ST    VOEEIOK   STATES. 

[Ordered  by  the  Home  of  Comment  to  be 
Printed,  25th  of  Jwte,  1816.1 

It  may  be  very  true  that  the  inter- 
course of  man  with  his  Maker,  should 
be  perfectly  free,  and  is  an  affair 
wholly  between  the  individual,  and  the 
Supreme,  to  whom  it  is  addressed: 
against  this,  as  an  Abstract  Proposi- 
tion, we  would  be  the  last  to  utter  a 
single  sentence.  But,  if  we  trace  the 
course  of  History,  we  shall  find,  that 
Legislators  and  Statesmen,  have  ever 
esteemed  it  a  part  of  their  office  to  su- 
perintend, or  at  least,  to  watch  very 
carefully,  the  Public  exercise  of  Reli- 
gious rites,  and  the  Public  avowal  of  Re- 
ligious principles.  And  this  solicitude 
has  equally  influenced  Governments 
under  the  form  of  Theocracy,  in  which 
the  Divinity  was  understood  to  be  the 
Ruler,  the  Presiding  Power,  the  dernier 
retort,  in  civil  affairs,  as  well  as  in 
sacred;  and  those  of  the  most  sslvage 
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tribes,  in  which  recourse  washed  to  in- 
cantation and  fantasies,  varied  by  a 
thousand  modes,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  a  foreknowledge  of  events 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  human*  mind 
anticipated,  as  very  probable,  and  there* 
fore  predicted  as   absolutely  certain. 
All  history  bears  evidence  to   this  ; 
from  the  inspirations  by  the  nymph 
Egeria  vouchsafed  to  the  Roman  Numa, 
and  the  miracle  of  the  Sacred  Shields; 
to  the  more  re6ned  establishments  of  the 
immortal  city,  and  the  numerous  Col- 
leges of  Phests,  endowed  and  patrflu 
nized  by  the  Senate  of  Rome,  in  late* 
ages ;  and  by  the  Emperors,  when  the 
Senate  was  all  but  annihilated.    The 
sway  of  the  Sovereign  became,  at  length, 
combined  with  the  rrrmtence  of  the  Sacer* 
dotal  Dignity ;  and  the  Empefor  united 
in  his  person  the  Tribrjnitid  power, 
derived  from  the  people,  together  with 
the  authority  of  the  Pontxfex  MaxUme, 
derived  from  the  ancient  religion,  pa- 
tronized through  succeeding  ages  by  ' 
the  State. 

Nor  was  this  combination  unknown 
to  the  Jewish  establishment,  though 
originally  fosnded  on  very  different 
principles*  The  Maccabees  were  t* 
once  meets  mid  princes ;  and  if  the 
Herods  did  not  assume  die  priesthood, 
yet  they  ptaeed  sad  displaced  the  High 
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Priests,  in  a  manner,  at  their  pleasure. 
Even  the  Sacred  vestments  mete  with- 
held from  the  .custody  of  those  who 
were  to  wear  them  on  the  solemn 
feasts ;  and  the  restoration  of  these  to 
their  proper  guardians,  was  celebrated 
as  a  favour  obtained  from  the  alien, 
the  stranger  Governors  of  the  once 
independent  and  still  haughty  Hebrew 
nation. 


circum- 


While  things  were  thus 
stanced,  a  new  Religion  sprang  up  in 
Judea,  whkh  was  destined  to  cause  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  public  mind. 
Simple  at  first,  and  professing  to  be  in 
nothing  allied  to  worldly  honours  and 
grandeur,  it  gradually  made  its  way  in 
opposition  to  whatever  the  establish- 
ments of  the  world  could  present  as 
mo$t  formidable.  The  Jewish  authori- 
ties persecuted  it:  the  Heathen,  who, 
at  first  regarded  it  with  indifference,  as 
merely  an  extravagant  branch  from  the 
despicable  stem  of  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, contemned  it  in  its  early  stages ; 
but  afterwards,  grieving  at  the  inroads 
jt  made  on  their  long  consecrated  ob- 
servances, they  employed  whatever 
diabolical  fury  could  invent,  in  the 
shape  of  tortures  and  sufferings,  to 
repel  it  Their  efforts  were  vain ;  and 
the  population  of  the  known  world  be- 
came acquainted,  in  a  greater,  or  a  less 
decree,  with  the  Religion  of  Christ; 
and  more  or  less  it  was  professed  in 
every  part.  At  length,  it  triumphed. 
The  Jews,  who  resisted  it  were  destroy- 
ed, and  the  sacred  structure  in  which 
they  trusted,  was  demolished ;  the  Gen- 
tiles were  out-numbered,  if  not  con-, 
verted:  the  temples  were  forsaken; 
the  victims  were  not  presented;  and 
the  dignity,  once  attributed  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and 
the  Fortune  of  the  Cesars,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  descendants  of  those  who 
formerly  met  early  in  the  morning  to 
perform  their  rites,  if  possible  without 
observation,  and  without  disturbance. 

The  era  of  prosperity,  presented  an 
era  of  difficulties :  for,  the  civil  govern- 
ment was  placed  in  circumstances  ab- 
solutely new ;  or  if  not  vabsolutely 
new  with  respect  toi  tself ,  yet  absolutely 


unprecedented  with  respect  to  Chris- 
tianity. .  Constantine  professed  him- 
self a  Christian:  Constantijie  inter- 
fered in  Christian  affairs:  he  advis- 
ed Christian  bishops;  he  also  com- 
manded Christian  bishops ;  he  took 
cognizance  of  Christian  complaints, 
brought  before  him ;  and  he  appointed 
his  civil  officers  judges  in  cases  of  Ec- 
clesiastical delinquency.  Constantine 
professed  himself  a  Christian :  but  he 
was  not  yet  baptized.  He  even  pre- 
sided, as  Emperor,  in  the  famous  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  (a.  d.  325,)  while  yet  of  no 
higher  rank  in  the  church,  than  a  hum- 
ble Catechumen.  What  authority, 
what  precedents,  had  Constantine  for 
this  interference  ?  Was  it  merely  an  as- 
sumption of  power  as  Emperor?  Or, 
since,  we  read  of  no  protest  against  it,  or 
of  any  complaint  vented  on  the  occa- 
sion, was  it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  as- 
sembled council  to  submit  to  their  So- 
vereign, and  was  it  agreeable  to  what 
the  Bishops  knew  had  already  occurred? 

To  ascertain  this  we  must  carry  our 
researches  somewhat  higher:  and  we 
hint  at  this  the  more  willingly,  because 
Mr.  Brown,  in  his  "  Historical  Enquiry 
into  the .  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Crown,"*  has  merely  touched,  and 
that  very  obscurely,  on  the  antient 
State  of  Christianity  in  Britain;  and 
has  begun  his  authorities  with  the  more 
obvious,  and  better  known  instance  of 
Constantine. 

Britain  was  the  first  country  in  which 
Christianity  was  established  i — but, 
when  we  say  "  established,"  we  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  it  was  universally 
received.  Undoubtedly,  there  was  a 
considerable  mass  of  the  population 
(probably  the  majority)  that  long  ad- 
hered to  their  former  profession ;  and 
we  well  know  that  the  Druids,  the 
Bards,  and  the  Ovates,  for  ages  conti- 
nued to  possess  a  preponderance  in  the 
hearts,  if  not  in  the  judgments  of  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
countrymen :  in  fact,  the  influence  of 
their  maxims  is  not  extinct  among  us, 
at  this  day. 


•  See  Lit.  Pah.  K.S.  vol.  II.  p.  7SQ. 
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We  had  occasion,  tome  years  ago/ 
to  submit  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
original  Introduction  of   Christianity 
into  Britain,  by  means  of  the  captive 
Britons,  carried    with  Caractacus   to 
Rome.    We  even  suggested  the  possi- 
bility, that  the  Liv-ib  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  is  the  Cy-i.iv -us  of  the  British 
Triads;  we  might  have  gone  further, 
and,  with  little  risk  of  error,  might 
have  added,  that  this  Lin-«*,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  Briton:  for,  if 
oar  conjecture  do  not  fail  us,  there 
were  two  first  Bishops  of  Rome ;  one 
attached  to  the  Christian  converts  from 
the  Jewish  nation ;  the  other  attached 
to  the  .associated  converts  from  among 
the  Gentiles.     And  this  clears  up  the 
confusion  found  among  the  ancients,  in 
respect  to  the  first  bishop  of  the  Impe- 
rial city.    Ireneeus,  Eusebius,  Jerom, 
and  the    ancient    Catalogues  of  the 
Popes  place  Liv-m,  after  Peter,— then 
Anacletus,  and  then  Clement:  while 
Optatos,  Rufinus,  Augustine,  and  other 
Latin  Writers,  place  Clement  imme- 
diately after  Linus,  and  Anacletus  after 
Clement    The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
say,  that  Linus  was  appointed  by  St 
Paul,  and  Clement  hy  St.  Peter:  so 
that  our  notion  of  two  first  Bishops,  is 
not  wholly  without  authority :  for,  that 
work,  though  not  Apostolic,  is  certainly 
ancient;  and  the  writer  should  not  be 
deceived  in  what  regards  the  see  of 
Rome.     Epiphanius  conjectures,  that 
Clement    declined    Episcopal    office, 
during  the  life  of  Linus ;  who  was  bi- 
shop from  a.  d.  65  to  a  d.  77,  twelve 
years. 

If  Linus  was  a  Briton, — if  he  was  of 
the  royal  family  of  Britain, — if  Bran,  his 
grandfather,  was  the  first,  who  with 
Aristobulus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul, 
brought  Christianity  into  Britain,  there 
can  be  no  occasion  of  wonder,  that  a 
frequent  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  Britain  and  Rome;  and  when 
we  read,  that  several  of  the  British 
Princes,  after  the  invasion  of  the  island 
by  Julius  Caesar,  and  especially  after 
the  expedition  of  Claudius,  were  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  (either  in  whole,  or  in 

•  Sec  Lit.  Pah.  O.  8.  toI.  II.  p.  837. 
Cms*.  N.  8.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1066-57.  | 


part,)  the  difficulties  which  some  have 
found  in  the  familiarity  between  tl\e 
countries  entirely  disappear.    .For  in- 
stance, Coel,  the  son  of  Meurig,  received 
his  education  in  Rome,  and  had  "  been 
familiarized    to  the    Roman  customs 
and  manners,"  say  the  British  writers. 
This  agrees  with  what  Tacitus  relates 
of  the  policy  of  Agricola;   and  was 
indeed,  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
derived  from  sending  chiefs,  or  the  sons 
of  chiefs,  as  hostages,  to  the  seat  of 
Empire.    Coel  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou  Lies  (or  Lucius,)  whose  disposition 
resembled  that  of  his  father.     He  con- 
tinued in  amity  with  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment ;  he  even  paid  his  stipulated 
tribute,  although,  say  the  British  Histo- 
ries, he  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
have  withheld  it.    To  this   King  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  has  been , 
attributed ;  that  is  wrong ;  but  had  the 
settlement  of  Christianity  been  attri- 
buted   to  him,    it  would   have  been 
right.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  very 
marvellous  in  the  story  (reported  by 
Nennius,)  of  his  sending  to  Rome, — > 
where  it  will  be  remembered,  his  father 
was  educated,— -for  Christian  teachers; 
either  in  addition  to  those  of  his  own 
people,  or  desiring  to  compare  their 
accounts  of  Ecclesiastical  matters,  be- 
fore he  determined  on  a  definitive  ar- 
rangement in  behalf  of  Christianity. 

Be  that  as  it  might :  there  is  nothing 
unnatural,  in  his  maintaining  relations 
with  a  see  which  had  been  superintend- 
ed by  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  Aposto- 
lic times,  (about  50  or  60  years  before,) 
and,  if  he  further  designed  to  replace 
the  Druidical  priesthood  by  Christian 
instructors,  generally,  and  if  he  really 
did  begin  to  assign  Druidical  lands,  or 
temples  to  the  support  of  Christian  * 
worship,  and  the  Christian  interest,  as 
such,  where  is  the  cause  of  astonish- 
ment? He  might  begin, — he  might 
partially  execute, — that  which  he  did 
not  live  to  accomplish ;  and  after  ages 
would,  and  very  probably  did,  without 
reserve,  attribute  to  him,  that  which  he 
intended,  that  which  he  sanctioned  in 
the  first  instance,  by  his  authority,  and 
possibly,  exerted  his  influence  to  render 
permanent,  and  to  increase,  as  well 
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afte  bis  death,  as  during  Mb  life.  He 
died  at  Gloucester,  Ai  d.  136.  He 
was  King  of  the  SJtee^  and  great 
grandson  of  Caractacus*  The  conver- 
sion of  Lucius  by  divines  eentfrom  Rome, 
is  a  monkish  imposition,  or  rather 
misapplication  of  an  historical  fact  ;< — 
but  truth  may  be  the  basis  of  the  tale, 
though  the  additions  be  mere  pervert 
siefis,  whether  intentional,  or  from 
ignorance* 

The  power  of  Lucius,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, did  not  extend  beyond  the  country 
of  the-Silures,  over  which  he  was  King; 
yet  his  example  could  not  remain 
unknown,  or  unnoticed,  or  without  its 
influence,  among  his  contemporaries 
and  bis  successors.  It  is  true,  that  he 
has  been  called  "  Sovereign  of  all  Bri- 
tain f  and  the  title  might  continue  in 
the  family  of  Caractacus,  and  therefore 
might  belong  to  him;  but,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  he  en- 
joyed the  power  of  sovereignty ;  the 
utmost  we  can  fairly  allow  him,  is  de- 
ference, or  influence. 

Christianity,  however,  continued  to 
spread  in  Britain,  under  and  after  his 
fostering  care,  and  from  the  number  of 
churches  destroyed  in  the  Dioclesian 
persecution,  it  must  have  prevailed. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantius  and  his  son  Constantine.  The 
universal  tradition  of  the  Britons,  with 
die  unvarying  assertions  of  the  British 
Historians,  is,  that  Constantine  married 
Helen,  surnamed  the  Prosperous,  a 
British  lady,  daughter  of  Coel  Coedhe- 
bawg,  Earl  of  Gloucester:  that  he 
lived,  and  died,  at  York,  where  Con- 
stantine was  born. 

We  are  not  ignorant,  that  this  has 
been  disputed.  We  cannot  investigate 
it  here ;  but,  even  without  this  fact,  the 
remark  is  obvious,  that  Constantine 
had  not  only  beheld  the  interference  of 
heathen  Emperors,  as  head  of  the 
State,  in  behalf  of  the  heathen  rites 
and  religious  establishments;  but,  he 
had  also  contemplated  in  Britain*  at 
least  one  example  of  a  Christian  Prince, 
interfering  as  head  of  his  country,  in 
betaftfof  Christian  rites  and  establish- 
ments.   Now  Ludus  had  so  interfered, 


not  only  without  blame*  but  with  much 
and  general  praise.  The  Cletgy  wiiem 
he  patronized,  could  not  immediBefeely 
forget  him;  and  the  regulations  he  pro- 
mulgated, apparently,  continued  to  be 
conformed  to,  long  after  his  decease. 
Of  this,  Constantine  could  not  be 
ignorant ;  whence  we  infer,  that  Britain 
furnished  the  first  instance  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  State  to  the 
Church ;  as  it  furnished  the  first  instance 
of  a  Royal  family*  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

We  do  not  forget  the  story  of  Abga- 
rus,  King  of  Edessa;  but,  it  forms  but 
a  feeble  rival  to  this  descent  of  reli- 
gious profession  in  the  Royal  family  of 
Britain,  and  this  royal  provision  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Undoubtedly,  protection  by  the  King 
implied  submission  by  the  Christian 
ministers,  whom  he  protected ;  for,  to 
suppose  that  he  introduced,  or  ad- 
mitted, or  that  they  so  much  as  thought 
of  assuming  an  independent  power,  is 
to  suppose  what  could  not  possibly 
exist  at  the  time. 

We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  power 
of  the  King  of  the  SQures  extended  to 
the  introduction  of  an  independant 
priesthood:  the  British  Constitution 
then  abhorred,  as  the  British  Constitu- 
tion now  abhors,  such  an  impermm  in 
imperio.  The  nation  then  met  by  its 
representatives ;  and  since  these  repre- 
sentatives, or,  at  least,  very  many  of 
them  were  Druids,  or  Druidically  in- 
clined, the  power  of  the  King  was  ne- 
cessarily limited ;  and  his  designs 
would  have  been  counteracted,  had 
they  been  so  grossly  unconstitutional. 
It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that,  as 
a  tributary  King,  the  Romans  had  para- 
mount authority  in  his  dominions ;  and 
the  Roman  authority  was  sufficiently 
opposed  to  Christianity,  at  this  period, 
and  long  after.  These  considerations 
are  independent  ef  the  question  whe- 
ther Dioemm  Bishops  were  known  at 
this  time ;  and  whether  the  instructors 
sent  from  Rome  to  Lucius,  would,  or 
could,  assume  the  character  ef  Dio- 
cesan! 


It  is  not,  indeed,  beyond  question, 
whether,  in«the  comparatively  much 
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later  age  of'  Canatantine>rallthe  Bishops 
at  Nice,  who  obeyed  his  summons, 
were  Diocesans.  But,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  a  previous  assembly  held  at 
Aries,  in  France,  by  the  Emperor's 
order,  the  British  Church  was  repre- 
sented by  three  British  Bishops,  a 
Presbyter,  and  a  Deacon.*  And  the 
consent  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
rians, is  pretty  general  in  the  probabi- 
lity that  Britain  had  Bishops  in  the 
Council  at  Nice. 

Great  indeed,  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  importance  attached  or  at- 
tachable to  the  actions  of  Lucius  and 
of  Constantine;  the  first  was  Sove- 
reign of  a  part  only  of  an  island  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Roman  Eiqpire,  and 
was  himself  an  acknowledged  tributary 
to  the  Roman  Power ;  the  other  was 
head  of  the  most  extensive  dominions, 
as  well  in  the  east,  as  in  the  west,  and 
his  dictates  would  reach  throughout 
many  provinces,  and  even  many  nations. 
Constantine  had  summoned  Bishops 
from  all  parts ;  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly, met  by  his  orders,  exceeded  the 
number  of  two  thousand  persons.  The 
Emperor  did  not  pretend  to  assume 
authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  but,  he 
maintained  his  claim  to  oversee  the 
external  affairs  of  the  church,  jmd  to 
preserve  the  public  peace ;  then  in  no 
small  danger,  from  the  controversies 
and  contentions  of  Churchmen. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  Empire  to 
Constantinople,  left  Rome,  the  Impe- 
rial oity,  very  much  to  itself;  and  suc- 
ceeding events  diminished  the  power  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine  so  great- 
ly, that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  a  pub- 
lic person,  could  hardly  avoid  exer- 
cising, mediately,  or  immediately,  an 
increasing  portion  of  that  authority 
which  was  necessary  for  governing  the 
city  and  its  vicinity,  and  which  pro- 


*  The  Bishops  whicii  tigped  ace  the  fol- 
following  : 
KBOR1U8  Epiictfpu$9  de  cititate  Eboracenri 

RMiTBTus  fydmpu ,  ■*  Chitate  X*mdi- 
acaifi,  proMwcfa  tuyr*  tcript*. 
Adkxfius  Epucipiu,  de  cicitate  Coloma 
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perly  belonged  to  the  Sovereign. 
Home  also,  was  'the  seat  of  learning, 
the  centre  of  learning  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire  which  had  become 
familiar  with  the  latin  tongue;  and 
these  being  harassed  and  disturbed  by 
invaders,  and  becoming  almost  wholly 
military,  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  gradually  assumed  the 
supremacy,  not  only  over  Italy,  but 
over  all  professing  the  name  of  Christ ; 
and  at  length  boldly  claimed  as  its 
right,  derived  from  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  that  paramount  authority 
which  the  Princes  of  the  Eapth  had 
suffered  to  glide  away  from  their  grasp. 

To  this,  subjugation  however,  the 
Greek  emperors  were  less  reduced  than 
Sovereigns  in  the  west  of  Europe  : 
and  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
though  many  of  them  were  feeble 
minded,  yet  preserved  a  dignity  inde- 
pendent of  the  Popes,  to  whom  they 
acknowledged  no  canonical  obedience ; 
and  on  whom  they  occasionally  con- 
feired  not  submission,  but  protection. 

The  representative  of  these  suc- 
cessors in  the  Eastern  Empire,  is  now 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  being 
ci+dtv*mt,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
teat  acknowledged  chief  among  Chris- 
tian Potentates,  and  in  his  titles,  at 
least,  preserved  a  shadow  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  a  fair  question- 
but  it  is  an  important  question  to  ask,— 
What  is  the  nature,  and  the  state  of 
that  authority  and  influence,  which  this 
representative  of  Constantine  allows  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  his  dominions  ? 

And  this  question  is  now  of  peculiar 
importance  ;<— 4he  Catholics  of  our 
country  are  urging  claims,  which  have 
been  repeatedly  canvassed,  which  may 
again  be  canvassed,  but  which  must 
not  be  admitted  without  great  delibera- 
tion. They  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
new  Parliament,  to  try  once  more  their 
strength  in  the.  Legislative  Assemblies. 
They  demand  privileges  which  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  those  which  their 
Church  enjoys  in  any  other  nation, 
whether  that  nation  be  Catholic  or 
Psessttant.  This  proposition  is  of  a 
nasmrt^o  jbe  established  by  evidence ; 
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and  this  evidence  has  been  provided  for 
us  by  the  authority  of  Government,  and 
the  industry  and  influence  of  its  agents 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  Report  before  us,  has  been  cha- 
racterized by  Representatives  of  Ca- 
tholic Powers,  as  the  severest  blow 
ever  struck  at  the  Catholic  interest  in 
Britain.  It  is  an  official  account  of  the 
sentiments  of  their  Sovereigns,  a*  So- 
vereigns, as  heads  of  great  political 
bodies ;  and  it  manifests  such  a  jea- 
lousy of  the  presumptions  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Court  of  Rome,  as  be- 
comes truly  exemplary,  and  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Nor  is  this  jealousy  less 
than  general,  all  over  Europe :  the  do- 
cuments are  furnished  from  the  Public 
authorities  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, of  Switzerland,  of  Prussia,  of 
Denmark,  of  Sweden,  of  Russia ;  in 
short,  of  all  Christendom.  It  com- 
prises the  opinions  of  the  most  learned 
Jurisconsults,  and  Historians;  docu- 
ments issued  on  particular  occasions, 
as  well  as  standing  orders,  and  un- 
yielding principles.  Were  it  only  as 
containing  particulars  of  the  State  of 
the  Catholic  Religion  in  the  countries 
referred  to,  it  well  deserves  to  be  of  the 
acquaintance  of  our  readers  ;  but,  as 
affording  an  object  of  comparison  with 
the  demands  of  the  dissatisfied  among 
our  own  Catholics,  its  importance  is 
greatly  enhanced. 

This  document  will  furnish  materials 
for  three  papers.  The  subject  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  a  consideration 
of  the  conduct  of  powers  Catholic,  and 
powers  Protestant:  which  should  be 
followed  by  an  application  of  their 
principles  of  policy  to  purselves;  or,  at 
least,  a  comparison  of  their  maxims 
and  regulations  with  our  own.  The 
contracted  limits  of  our  pages  warn  us 
against  further  enlargement  at  present; 
and  however  reluctant,  we  must  close. 
The  Public  will  accept  an  apology  for 
the  slight  view  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  communicate,  of  a  document  con- 
taining five  hundred  and  forty-four  folio 
pages,  with  a  supplement  of  fifty  pages, 
mostly  on  a  small  type.  We  have 
often  experienced  the  indulgence  we 


now  solicit ;  and  on  that  indulgence 
we  must  again  depend. 


REPORT 

From  Che 

SELECT  COMMITTEE, 

To  whom  the  Official  Papers  relating  to 
Regulation  of  the 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS, 

In 'the  Several  States  of    Europe,  kc 
have  been  referred,  &c 

[The  following  is  part  of  the  Rqiort  by 
the  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  Bishops,  ;in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.] 

The  Austrian  bishops  are  nominated  or 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  which  appoint- 
ment is  in  lieu  of  the  election,  or  postula- 
tion  of  the  chapters  of  their  respective 
cathedrals,  and  has  the  same  effect;  the 
Papal  confirmation  being  afterwards  ob- 
tained through  the  Austrian  minister  at 
Rome.  To  this  mode  of  election  the 
archbishop  of  Olmutz  forms  the  sole  ex- 
ception ;  the  right  of  chusing  him  vesting 
entirely  in  the  chapter  of  his  see. 

"  As  king  of  Hungary,  the  Emperor 
has  the  sole  right  of  appointing  not  only 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  both  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  but  also  titular 
bishops  and  prelates  for  those  chapters  and 
monasteries  in  the  Turkish  dominions, 
which  once  formed  a  part  of  that  irmgA^ 

"  In  Hungary,  all  bishops  appointed 
by  the  sovereign,  immediately  perform 
every  part  of  their  functions  which  relate 
to  jurisdiction,  before  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope 

M  It  is  positively  enjoined  by  the  Aus- 
trian law,  that,  at  ibe  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  the  episcopal  oath  shall  neither  be 
given,  nor  taken,  in  any  other  than  its 
original  and  proper  sense,  of  a  mere 
canonical  obedience  to  the  Pope,  in  nowise 
infringing  upon  the  rightsof  the  Emperor, 
or  on  the  duties,  as  subjects,  to  which  the 
bishops  are  sworn  by  the  particular  oath 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their  sove- 
reign, which  they  are  obliged  to  take  after 
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previous 
taking  the  pontifical  oath.  .  .  . 


to  their 


M  AD  papal  reservations  have  been  done 
away  with*  both  in  Austria  and  in  Hun- 
amry;  by  the  laws  of  which  latter  .State 
it  is  provided,  that "  no  one  shall  attempt 
to  procure  to  himself  the  presentation  or 
collation  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice 
from  any  other  than  the  king,  or  those 
who  have  the  right  of  patronage."  The 
Austrian  bishops  are  bound  to  make  the 
provincial  government  acquainted  with 
the  name,  country,  place  of  education, 
progress,  morals,  &c.  of  every  candidate 
for  orders;  exhibiting  due  testimonials, 
and  the  requisite  title,  previous  to  his 
ordination."  .... 

"  The  Placitum  Reoium,  as  admitted 
in  Austria,  is,  « the  right  of  requiring 
that  all  ecclesiastical  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances be  submitted  to  the  state  before 
their  publication,  and  of  prohibiting  their 
promulgation  whenever  they  are  found  to 
relate  to  objects  not  essential  to  the 
legitimate  ends  of  the  church,  or  ob- 
noxious to  the  interest  of  the  state.  And 
this  right  extends  not  merely  to  rescripts 
or  regulations  of  discipline,  but  to  those 
also  which  are  dogmatical;  as  something 
might  be  added  to  them  in  the  mode  of 
their  publication  or  penal  sanction,  which 
is  not  a  point  of  doctrine." 

In  execution  of  this  power  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Austrian  laws,  "That  all 
Papal  rescripts,  as  well  originals,  as 
authenticated  copies,  are  to  be  laid  before 
the  provincial  government,  and  afterwards 
transmitted  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  along 
with  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general, 
and  of  the  provincial  government.  That 
this  is  to  be  observed  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  newly  emitted  bulls,  briefc,  or 
other  regulations  of  the  Pope,  but  also 
with  regard  to  Papal  rescripts  of  former 
times,  at  whatever  period  they  may  have 
been  issued,  so  that  whoever  desires  to 
make  use  of  them  is  bound  to  obtain  the 
imperial  placet" ....  Also, 

That "  no  person  is  allowed  to  apply 
for  an  indult  from  the  Pope  for  the  cele- 
bration of  any  new  festival,  or  for  any  new 
act  of  devotion,  without  permission  from 
the  Emperor." 


.  That "  kinsmen,  relations  in  prohibited 
degrees,  are  forbidden  to  apply  to  the  Ec- 
clesiastical court  for  any  dispensation, 
without  having  previously  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  for  that  purpose.'* 
That,  "  if  (in  such  cases)  the  bishop 
thinks  the  Papal  dispensation  necessary, 
especial  leave  to  apply  for  it  at  Rome  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  sovereign;  which 
leave  is  generally  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  said  dispensation  is  to  be  had 
gratis."  .  ;  .  . 

That  M  Exemptions  from  episcopal  ju- 
risdiction, are  of  no  avail  when  they  are 
in  contradiction  to  the  general  laws  of  thsr 
country,  or  when  it  cannot  be  shewn  that 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  an  imperial 
placet,  which  is  absolutely  required  for 
the  execution  of  any  Papal  ordinance^ 
though  of  ever  so  long  standing."   ... 

That  "  though  bishops  may  visit  slight 
offences  of  the  clergy,  which  incur  no 
civil  punishment,  with  some  temporal 
chastisement  of  a  gentle  nature,  such  as 
a  moderate  confinement  and  lasting,  yet  it 
is  only  in  consequence  of  their  having  a 
licence  to  do  so  from  the  Emperor.1'  .  . 

Advices  of  a  subsequent  date  appear  to* 
have  been  received  from  authentic  sources, 
intimating  that  the  Austrian  government 
persists  in  the  resolution  of  "  not  per- 
mitting the  publication  of  any  Papal  re- 
scripts or  pastorals  from  any  foreign 
bishop,  without  the  application  of-  the 
Regium  Placitum;  and  that  the  edict, 
on  this  head,  has  been  renewed ;  as  the 
Congregation  della  Riforma  was  desirous 
to  revive  certain  ultramontane  claims." 

[The  following  Extracts  are  from  the 
Evidence  annexed.  Robert  Gordon,  Esq. 
his  Majesty's  Minister  at  Vienna,  writes 
to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley, 

"  The  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Emperor's 
dominion,  is  speedily  to  be  brought  under 
the  same  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
law ;  and  the  Pope's  authority  has  already 
been  rejected  in  the  late  changes  which 
have  been  made  touching  these  matters, 
in  the  Milanese. 

"  The  present  Emperor  follows  literally 
the  spirit  which  Joseph  II.  displayed  in 


securing  hia government  from  Papal  in- 
fluence, and  lie  lately  was  on  the  point  of 
promulgattng  an  edict  to  forbid  the  esta- 
blishment of  Jesuits  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, but  has  been  withheld  by  a  wish  not 
to  offend  the  Court  of  Rome,  when  his 
pbjectmight  be  otherwise  attained.  He  is 
contented  therefore  to  remain  silent,  as  long 
as  none  etfer  to  settle  themselves  in  his 
country,  and  is  resolved  to  refuse  per- 
mission to  each  individual  who  may  here- 
after express  such  a  wish/1 

fit  is  impossible  not  to  coincide  with 
tills  wise  determination  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

Among  other  docmneutB  annexed, 
are  copious  (extracts  from  a  very  learned 
and  laborious  work,  entitled M  Enchi- 
ridion Juris  EccksUutM  Austriaci:" 
A  Manual,  or  Text  Book,  of  th*  Ec- 
clesiastical Law  of  Austria,"  originally 
fnibttshed  in  German,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  latin,  by  George  Rechber- 
ger,  Doctor  in  Law,  Chancellor  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Lintz,  1809.  Of  this  treatise 
we  can  offer  here,  only  a  specimen*] 
Rights  falsely  ascribed  to  the  Church— 

direst  or  indirect  power  in  Temporals. 

*'  There  have  been  some  who  have 
Aaertbed  to  the  Pope,  as  king  of  all  kings, 
a  direct  power  over  all  temporal  concerns, 
An  opinion  so  highly  injurious  to  the  civil 
power  has  been  solidly  refuted  by  Bellar- 
mine.  But,  by  a  singular  inconsistency, 
1*e  himself  substituted  another  power  of 
the  church  over  temporal  concerns,  which 
he  calls  an  indirect  one ;  and  in  Catholic 
kingdoms,  where  church  and  state  con- 
stitute, as  he  says,  a  single  christian  com- 
monwealth, lie  attributes  that  power  to 
the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  church.  This 
power,  he  asserts,  refers  to  all  civ  'l  con- 
cerns which  have  any  relation  to  the  spi- 
ritual object  of  the  churchy  and  must  oe 
measured  accordingly.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  power,  he  adds,  that  the 
Pope  may  depose  sovereigns,  who,  by  any 
heresy,  or  other  ecclesiastical  crime, 
obstruct  the  salvation  of  souk,  and  that 
he  may  absolve  their  subjects  from  their 


sm 


But  both 
most  plainly  contrary  to  the  trie 
pies  of  the -nature  and  limits  of  both 
powers;  to  the  express  worth  mi  holy 
writ;  to  tiie  doctrine  of  the  fathers;  end 
to  the  example  of  the  ancient  cfonfchV* 


[What  our  Countrymen  may  think  of 
this  doctrine,  it  is  uot  difficult  to  divine: 
especially*  as  we  find  that  the  right  of 
levying  tottt  and  taxes  is  by  otter  catnitti 
held  to  be  nuH  and  void,  till  it  has  receiv- 
ed the  acquiescence  and  sanction  of  his 
Holiness  at  Borne.  The  attention  of  the 
Austrian  Government  extends  to  inferior 
Ecclesiastics  also.]  - 

Election  of  Prelates  (not  being  Bishops) 

in  Austria. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  elections 
of  prelates  had  been  settled  in  Austria  by 
an  agreement  between  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.  and  Urban  bishop  of  Passau,  of 
November  6th,  1592  ;  but  is  now  newly 
regulated  by  a  particular  Imperial  Statute 
of  September  10th,  1805.f  Whenever 
a  prelature  becomes  vacant,  commissaries 
are  deputed  by  the  provincial  government 
to  the  college  where  the  vacancy  has  taken 
place,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  effects 
of  the  deceased,  which  commissaries,  in 
order  to  assert  its  jurisdiction,  affix  the 
sea)  of  the  civil  government  of  the  pro- 
vince in  a  convenient  place,  and  appoint 
a  provisional  administrator  of  the  estate. 
The  bishop  likewise  appoints  an  admini- 
strator in  spirituals,  and  generally  entrusts 
tins  office  to  the  dean,  or  to  the  prior  of 
the  monastery.  The  chapter  then  sends 
their  petition  to  the  court,  for  permission 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  pre- 


•  This  subject  h  copiously  discussed  by 
fioswit,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  French  Clergy,  lib.  i.  sect.  ft.  Dnjm  de 
Antiq.  Eccl.  Discipl.  Diss.  vii.  Anonym,  de 
Potest.  Eccl.  et  Tempor.'  propos.  1.  Natal. 
Alesand.  Diss.  2,  in  Hist.  Eccl.  Sect  11  &  18. 


•  The  same  regulations  are  to  be  observed 
at  the  election  of  Abbesses,  and  other  supe- 
riors in  female  convents,  when  their  ofifce  b 
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lite  ^soon  as  the  consent  of  the  court 
b  obtained,  the  imperial  commissaries  and 
the  biahqp  jointly  fix  the  day  for  the  elec- 
tion, against  which  both  the  imperial  and 
episcopal  deputies  repair  to  the  chapter 
where  the  vacancy  has  occurred.  The 
commissaries  of  the  bishop  direct  the  elec- 
tion itself  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the 
canons;  they  communicate  the  name  of 
the  elected  candidate  to  the  commissaries 
of  the  Emperor,  and  if  there  be  no  objec- 
tion started  en  their  part*  they  publish  the 
name  of  the  elected  prelate  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  on  the  person  elected  consent- 
ins;  to  accept  the  office,  they  confirm  him 
in  the  name  of  the  bishop,  and  proceed  to 
his  installation  in  spirituals,  after  he  has 
pronounced  his  profession  of  faith,  and 
taken  the  usual  oath  of  canonical  obe- 
dience ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  impe- 
rial deputies  add  the  installation  in  tem- 
porals. The  provincial  government  makes 
its  report  of  the  whole  business  of  theelec- 
tion  to  the  court  for  the  Emperor's  appro- 
bation. As  for  the  particnlar observances 
in  every  such  election  they  are  accurately 
Mated  in  the  aforesaid  statute. 

Tke  Effects  of  Nomination. 

'Thedfcetsof  nommalionare,  1st,  That 
nmiiinattna  previous  to  its  admission  by 
the  Pope,  only  gives  a  right  to  the  sJtasjf, 
so  that  a  nominee,  possessed  of  the  xe- 
qmrad  qualifications,  may  not  fee  rejected 
by  the  Pope;  the  noaainor  may  however, 
without  itafriagiag  any  right  of  the  person 
ficat  nanyd»  ptesent  a  more  deserving 
object.  2d,  Nomination  admitted  by  the 
superior,  holds  in  the  room  of  confirmation 
or  inatiftftifrri,  and  gives  a  right  in  the 
ikmfrvtdthm  ratifies  tke  spiritual  mar- 
riage, and  gives  the  power  of  aomiai- 


On  <*e  DmmUifChristimi  Bwml. 

m  As  the  being  forbid  entering  any 
church,  and  being  deprived  of  christian 
burial,  is  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  censure, 
it  certainly  cannot  take  place  without  a 
previous  cognizance  of  the  cause,  followed 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  attended  with 
the  consent  of  the  Sovereign.  Public  offi- 
cers, who  were  formerly  obliged  to  bring 
to  their  superiors  of  having 
>,  arcexenu 
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The  Anatysh  ttf  Human  Nature ;  or, 
an  investigation  of  the  means  to  im- 
prove the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;  aad 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind 
in  general*  comprising,  also,  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  political, 
moral,  and  religious  society.  By 
S.  Phelps,  author  of  a* "  Treatise  on 
the  importance  of  extending  the 
British  Fisheries."!  8vo.  *  vis.  £1  Is. 
Simpkin  &  Marshall,  London,  1318. 

It  has  been'  the  distinguished  honour 
of  Great  Britain,  to  have  given  birth  to 
the  ablest  writers  on  political  economy. 
Much  as  has  been  accomplished  towards 
elucidating  and  simplifying  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  Science,  by  the  works  of 
Adam  Smith,  Steuart,  Messrs.  Ricardo, 
Makhus,  aad  others,  they  have  not  so 
entirely  exhausted  die  subject,  as  to 
afford  no  farther  topics  for  subsequent 
writers.  The  author  of  the  work  now 
under  consideration  has  discussed  a 
great  variety  of  imroitaotmatters ;  and 
has  brought  to  the  task  a  spirit  of 
practical  benevolence  that  pervades 
every  page  of  his  volume,  together  with 
a  research  both  deep  and  successful, 
and  an  acqaaintaaoe  with  the  state  of 
every  country  which  can  asibrd  any 
elucidation  of  the  various  pohsts  he  has 
treated  of— such  as  we  do  not  often 
witness  in  treatises  on  poiktcal  science* 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  (as 
their  title  implies)  a  series  of  disquisi- 
tions embracing  almost  e*ery  branch  of 
political  economy ;  in  which  the  amelio- 
rating  of  the  condition  of  our  -own  poor 
justly  holds  a  most  prominent  place. 
After  some  geasral  netnarkson  the  state 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  industrious  clas- 
ses, as  well  as  of  society  in  general, 
sshd  the  varans  opinions  which  have 
been  otieied  with  regard  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  Mr.  Phelps  devotes  a  con* 
siderabie  portion  of  his.  first  volume  to 
an  examination  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation,—the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
population  compared  with  that  of  food, 
•—and  the  eieots  of  population  in  savage 

t  For  au  analysis  of  this  valssble  work,  see 
pp.  180— MO,  of  the  present  volume. 
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and  in  civilized  life.  The  celebrated 
principle  of  Mr.  Malthus, — that  "  the 
human  race  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for 
them/' — is  here  controverted,  we-  will 
not  say  with  complete  ^success,  but 
certainly  with  no  small  degree  of  ability. 
As  our  opinions  on  most  of  these  im- 
portant topics  have  already  been  given 
m  different  volumes  of  the  Literary  Pa- 
norama, we  shall  not  enter  into  any 
comments  or  details  on  this  part  of  our 
authors  work,  but  shall  select  a -few 
passages,  which  we  think  will  impart 
both  instruction  and  gratification  to 
our  readers. 

Mr.  Phelps's  argument  against  Mr. 
Malthus's  theory  of '  moral  restraint9  is, 
briefly,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
apparent  plan  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

M  An  increase  of  population,  as  I  believe, 
is  an  increase  of  wealth  and  happiness,  to 
an  industrious  and  civilized  nation,  under 
good  government ;  and  although  it  may 
produce  more,  M  animal  wants,"  as  it  is 
termed,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides 
more  means  to  supply  them ;  for  there  was 
never  yet  a  country  without  subsistence 
for  its  inhabitants,  when  there  were  suf- 
ficient hands  able  and  willing  to  work, 
and  allowed  to  labour. 

"Those  philosophers  who  state  the  con- 
trary, (and  they  are  not  many,)  appear 
not  to  have  considered,  that  when  man 
-was  created,  a  reasoning  faculty  was  given 
him,  with  hands  to  work,  as  well  as  an 
organ  of  individuality,  and  powers  of  the 
mind,  to  direct  his  operations ;  but  not  so 
with  the  brute,  that  can  neither  sow  nor 
increase  the  harvest,  nor  extend  the  supply 
which  nature  has  provided  for  his  subsist- 
ence, without  the  aid  of  man. 

"The  earth  will  always  supply  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants,  if  cultivated  with 
energy  and  distributed  with  prudence 
and, justice;  but  if  the  field  be  kept  from 
the  labourer,  and  tyranny  obstructs  the 
hand  of  industry,  our  animal  wants  may 
then  exceed  the  supply  of  nature,  and  man 
may  be  destitute  of  subsistence,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  efforts  of  his  labour. 

44  He  who  has  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  must  also  have  a  confidence  in  his 
divine  and  infinite  wisdom,  and  feel  con- 


scious that  nothing  was  ever  made  by  him 
in  vain ;— that  there  never  was,  nor  ever 
will  be,  that  being  created,  for  which  no 
provision  is  made  for  its  support:— that  it 
is  the  fault  of  man,  opposing  the  will  of 
God,  when  examples  are  found  to  the  < 
trary." 
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"The  question  then  comes  to  this,  Is 
there  more  wealth,  more  means  of  subsist- 
ence, less  poverty,  and  more  happiness,  in 
proportion,  in  a  thinly  populated  country, 
than  where  there  is  a  numerous  population? 
Those  who  pretend  that  there  is,  should 
show  where  it  exists.  And  is  not  the  sup- 
ply of  subsistence,  as  well  as  every  thing 
else,  according  to  the  demand  and  means 
of  purchase,  or  the  effort  used  in  procuring 
it?  For,  who  will  cultivate  the  earth 
beyond  the  extent  of  his  own  wants,  if  he 
cannot  dispose  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
his  labour?  And  to  what  a  state  would 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  be  reduced, 
if  the  population  were  reduced  to  half  its 
present  number?  Would  not  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lands  be  improved,  if  the 
population  were  increased;  and  would 
there  not  then  be  sufficient  food,  if  no  corn 
were  allowed  to  be  imported?  And 
would  there  not  be  a  greater  demand  for 
labour? 

"If  it  could  be  proved  of  any  country, 
that  it  could  not  supply  food,  by  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  industry,  for  its  inhabitants, 
why  then  itmightbeaflirmed,thatin  such 
a  country  there  is  an  excess  of  population, 
and  some  check  to  population,  or  emigra- 
tion, must  certainly  be  necessary;  and 
some  people,  perhaps,  may  insist  that  such 
is  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain,  but 
which  appears  by  no  means  to  be  the  case. 
There  is  certainly  a  vast  number  of  people 
out  of  employ,  but  there  is  also  no  proper 
encouragement  given  to  find  them  employ- 
ment; and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misery 
which  few  people  endeavour  in  the  proper 
way  to  relieve.  Some  will  say,  that  there 
are  not  the  means ;— but  the  causes  of  this 
will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

"It  has  been  asserted,  as  already  stated, 
"  that  all  the  good  and  well-situated  lands 
of  this  country,  being  already  appropriated 
and  occupied,  capital  and  subsistence  can 
no  longer  be  kept  up  to  the  population." 
It  may  be  allowed,  that  all  the  good  and 
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'fends  are  occupied;  but  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  even  these  are  all  ap- 
propriated to  yield  food  for  man.  A  great 
part  may  be  said  to  be  applied  to  not  only 
the  comforts,  but  to  the  luxuries  and  ex- 
travagancies of  life.  It  requires  as  much 
food  to  support  a  horse,  or  at  least  as  much 
laud  to  produce  it,  as  would  subsist  a  large 
family,  or  even  several  families,  if  it  were 
cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  made 
to  yield  the  most  productive  food  for  man. 
But,  independently  of  all  this,  there  are 
more  lands  uncultivated  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  than  would  subsist  double  the 
number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  if  pro- 
perly laboured  and  cultivated;  and  this 
assertion  must  not  be  put  down  by  the 
popular  cry,  that  they  are  not  worth  cul- 
tivating, or  that  it  would  require  more 
expence  and  more  labour  than  they  are 
worth.  This  is  the  very  thing  we  want 
Land  and  labour  will  be  always  better . 
than  spontaneous  productions,  which  create 
idleness. 

"The  reason  why  there  is  not  more 
fend  cultivated  in  this  country  is,  that 
either  there  are  not  sufficient  hands  to  do 
it,  at  the  price  they  would  be  paid,  or  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  capital  employed  in 
that  branch  of  industry.  Aa  this  is  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country, 
the  industry  and  capital  of  the  country  are 
most  directed  to  those  objects,  by  which 
more  profit  on  capital  and  labour  can  be 
obtained  than  in  agriculture. 

"There  is  no  want  of  food  when  there 
is  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  supply  of  food, 
like  other  things,  is  always  according  to 
the  demand ;  and  nothing  but  money,  or 
the  means  of  barter,  is  ever  known  to  be 
deficient ;  but  if  corn  could  not  be  im- 
ported, all  hands  would  then  soon  turn  to 
agriculture,  and  it  would  be  soon  found 
that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  im- 
portations of  corn,  or  want  of  subsistence 
for  the  population. 

«*Did  any  one  ever  know,  where  there 
was  a  decrease  of  population,  that  there 
was  a  greater  plenty  of  riches,  food,  or 
comfort  ?  Look  into  history,  and  behold 
to  .what  state  even  empires  may  be  re- 
duced, when  their  population  is  decreased. 
Was  Greece  more  happy  when  the  popu- 
lation of  her  states  decreased?  And  did 
not  Roman  greatness  decline  with  the  de- 
crease of  her  population?  Has  there  been 


greater  plenty  in  Egypt  since  her  towns 
and  people  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  country  has  exhibited  a  picture  of 
deserted  villages. 

"Rome  was  destroyed  by  importing  ' 
corn  from  her  provinces  and  subject  coun- 
tries, by  turning  all  the  fends  of  Italy  into 
pasture,  and  thus  taking  all  the  people 
from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  giving 
them  the  habits  of  idleness.  The  Romans 
could  get  corn  without  labour,  and  there-  ' 
fore  they  had  no  inclination  to  work;  but 
when  corn  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  these 
means,  the  people  retorted  upon  their 
government,  that  had  rained  them  by 
such  indigencies.  When  the  royal  Cin-  . 
ciunatus  worked  in  the  field,  Rome  was. 
happy.  Look  at  the  mighty  Syracuse, 
where  luxury  and  wealth  had  once  no* 
bounds;  when  her  population  decreased, 
her  former  festive  boards  could  scarcely 
supply  the  wants  of  a  pauper. 

"  Even  in  the  frigid  zone,  and  under  the 
rigour  of  an  arctic  climate,  there  are  proofs 
that  a  populous  community  is  best  for 
human  happiness  and  comfort  When  the 
shores  of  Iceland,  for  instance,  were  co- 
vered by  a  numerous  and  independent 
people,  as  they  once  were,  they  could  then 
supply  their  own  wants,  without  the  help 
of  other  nations;  but  since  the  hand  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  has  reduced  their 
numbers,  they  are  often  exposed  to  the 
misery  of  want  and  famine. 

"  It  does  not  require  the  aid  of  metaphy- 
sical knowledge,  or  of  very  profound  phi- 
losophy, to  show  what  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  of  an  ex- 
tensive population.  Industry,  favoured 
by  freedom,  justice,  and  wise  regulations, 
will  do  the  whole.  But  if  we  must  come 
to  geometrical  and  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions, and  admit  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  four  and  four  make  eight,  and 
eight  and  eight  make  sixteen,  which  is 
stated  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation; we  must  also  admit  that  four 
pair  of  hands  will  supply  food  for  at  least 
eight  persons;  and  that  the  more  hands 
there  are  to  work,  the  greater  will  be  the 
plenty  and  ease  for  the  population;  and 
the  more  hands  there  will  be  to  spare  for 
cultivating  and  adorning  the  neglected 
part  of  the  country,  and  for  adding  to  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
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*  Bat  they  say  that  population  increase* 
by  .geometrical  rule,  and  subsistence  does 
not;  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  latter, 
and  not  to  the  former.  How  do  they 
know  this?  Who  can  prove  that  there  is 
no  Kant  to  the  number  of  the  human 
specks?  Hie  quantity  of  land,  which  we 
know  off  cannot  certainly,  according  to 
our  present  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing* be  made  to  yield  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  food;  but  this  is  no  proof  that 
k  may  not  yield  more  by  further  intelli- 
gence. We  can  produce  more  from  the 
earth  than  untutored  savages ;  and  future 
ages  may  make  discoveries,  and  produce 
what  is  unknown  to  us.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh added  to  our  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  introduction  of  potatoes,  and  greater 
discoveries  may  yet  be  made  than  this, 
should  mere  be  occasion  fdr  them.  But 
if  the  earth  will  supply  enough  subsistence 
for  its  inhabitants,  enough  must  be  suffi- 
cient, and  it  is  all  that  is  required;  and,  it 
may  be  repeated,  that  no  proof  has  ever 
yet  been  given  to  the  contrary  of  the  earth 
being  capable  of  yielding  sufficient  sub- 
sistence for  its  inhabitants,  and  probably 
never  will,  where  there  is  a  proper  reward 
and  encouragement  for  labour. 

44  A  Mr.  Higinbottom,  professor  of  mu- 
sic, atOverbury,  in  Yorkshire,  lately  died. 
He  was  father,  grandfather,  and  great 
gmadibther  to  305  children.  He  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  tomb  by  nine  of  his  own 
children,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to 
533  years,  and  59  grand  children,  and 
numerous  other  relatives.— Were  all  men 
to  produce  a  progeny  like  this,  if  it  con- 
tinued without  variation,  and  it  increased 
by  geometrical  ratio,  population  would 
certainly  soon  press  against  the  means  of 
subsistence;  but  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  space  of  time,  in  which  this  pro- 
geny has  been  raised,  the  family  of  the 
Higinbottoms  may  be  entirely  extinct 
"Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 

In  the  chapter  "on  the  effect  of  po- 
pulation in  savage  life  compared  with 
that  of  civilization,"  we  have  the  follow- 
ing interesting  passage. 

-But  these  is  also,  unfortunately,  to  be 
found,  much  savage  barbarity  m  countries 
wfcew  food  is  plenly,  and  where  the  means 
of  pwtaemgit  are  known,  but  where  the 
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people  aie  either  too  idle,  or  their  govern- 
ment too  despotic  and  unjust,  to  protect 
individual  property,  or  suffer  labour  and 
industry  to  be  exercised  with  security,  or 
the  labourer  to  live  by  his  exertions. 
This  is  the  moat  barbarous  and  savage 
state  of  society. 

"  Trace  the  line  where  Eden  once  stood; 
the  fertile  banks  of  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel, 
and  Euphrates,  and  say  what  tribes  of 
savages  can  exceed  the  barbarity  of  the 
people  in  these  fallen  countries?  Tliis 
race  of  Cain  sell  their  own  children  from 
their  mother's  arms,  rather  than  labour  for 
their  support,  or  teach  them  how  to  labour 
for  themselves.  This  is  bad  enough,  but 
something  worse  is  still  behind.  Civilized 
nations,  who  are  continually  complaining 
of  population  pressing  against  the  means 
of  subsistence,  have  been  purchasing  these 
slaves  to  do  the  work  which  they  were 
too  idle  to  perform  themselves.  One 
should  suppose  by  the  rule  laid  down  of 
the  increase  of  population,  that  in  those 
countries  where  such  numbers  were  ex- 
ported and  destroyed,  population  must 
thus  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb 
indeed ;  and  that,  now,  since  the  practice 
is  checked,  it  must  become  very  numerous. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
Also  those  countries,  where  such  multi- 
tudes of  human  beings  were  imported, 
ought  by  this  rale  to  have  been  overpeo- 
pled, for  they  have  never  been  in  want  of 
subsistence ;  they  have  never  been  badly 
fed,  nor  is  the  climate  injurious  to  their 
constitutions.  Every  thing  was  done  to 
preserve  their  lives,  because  they  cost  the 
purchaser  dear,  and  yet  the  population 
has  always  been  declining,  and  only  to  be 
kept  up  by  fresh  importations,  at  an  im- 
mense expence.  This  shows  that  so  in- 
human and  unnatural  a  traffic  could  not 
succeed;  and  that  it  must  always  have 
defeated  its  own  purposes.  Neither  has 
the  population  of  Africa  been  lessened  or 
benefited  by  this  traffic,  nor  have  the  civi- 
lized countries,  whose  views  were  to  in- 
crease the  labourerers  of  their  lands,  ob- 
tained their  end. 

*R  may  be  said  that  they  found  it 
cheaper  to  purchase,  than  to  breed  these 
labourers;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  motive,  or  consideration, 
which  encouraged  this  trade.    Every  en- 
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couragement  has  always  been  given  to  the 
increase  of  these  people';  for  one  slave, 
born  on  an  estate,  was  considered  worth 
many  purchased;  but  they  could  not 
snake  them  breed,  so' as  to  beep  up  the 
population  to  the  demand  for  labour.  The 
inhuman  traffic  could  not  prosper ;  but  it 
will  now  most  likely  be  seen,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  these  countries  will  increase, 
and  flourish;  and  a  proof  of  it  is  given  in 
St  Domingo.  The  population  of  the 
African  countries  will  most  likely  decline, 
instead  of  increase,  as  thaw  will  be  no  de- 
nmnd  for  this  produce  of  human-  traffic; 
bat  whether  the  purchasers  or  venders  of 
tins  abominable  merchandize  were  most 
to  blame,  or  which  were  the  greatest 
savages,  is  difficult  to  determine," 

Since,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
population  in  this  country  does  not 
press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  distress 
which  partially  exist,  naturally  present 
themselves  to  investigation.  These  he 
has  examined  at  considerable  length, 
and  has  traced  them,  with  much  ability, 
to  the  inadequate  remuneration  of  la- 
bour, arising  in  part  from  the  abuse  of 
the  poor  laws  (especially  the  existing 
workhouse  system)  and  in  part  from  the 
great  importation  of  foreign  corn.  This 
subject  is  discussed  with  so  much  fair- 
ness, that  we  shall  extract  the  passage 
for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

*  Daniel  de  Foe,  Sir  F.  NL  Eden,  and 
others,  have  been  quoted  to  prove  the  in- 
efficacy  of  establishing  workhouses  for  the 
poor;  but  this  has  been  taken  in  too  ge- 
neral a  sense,  for  many  proofs  may  be 
given  to  show,  that  where  they  have  been 
properly  managed,  they  have  lessened  the 
poor  rates  more  than  one  half  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Workhouses,  or  houses 
of  industry,  are  however  only  fit  recepta- 
cles for  those  who  have  no  home  or  em- 
ployment out  of  them ;  for  every  poor 
person  can  be  best  and  most  advantageous- 
ly assisted  and  supported  in  his  own  cot- 
tage, if  proper  means  te  taken;  but  if 
they  have  no  habitation,  and  must  pay  as 
much  for  a  wretched  and  miserable  lodg- 
ing as  would  half  support  a  family,  which 
is  the  case  in  great  towns,  what  else  is  to 
be  done  with  them*  The  life  which  poor 
people  lead,  in  poor  houses,  is  in  general 
miserable  in  the  extreme.    They  all  know 


this,  and  most  of  them  will  endeavour  to 
keep  out  of  such  places  if  they  can ;  but  in 
cases  of  reat  and  temporary  distress,  the 
poor  of  a  country  must  be  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state,  without  such  receptacles 
and  establishments ;  but  which,  no  doubt, 
should'  be  under  better  management  and 
regulations  than  they  are  at  present 

••The  object  of  workhouses  should  only 
be  to  give  temporary  relief  and  employ- 
ment to  those  who  cannot  find  it  elsewhere, 
but  it  should  never  be  made  permanent* 
or  continue  longer  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  only  until  other  employment 
can  be  found,  which  should  be  the  solici- 
tous care  of  the  governors  and  managers  of 
such  places  to  endeavour  to  procure.  In 
such  a  way,  these  receptacles  would  be  of 
great  good,  and  if  the  name  of  any  thing 
but  charity  were  attached  to  them,  they, 
would  be  still  more  useful.  It  would  give 
a  character  to  people  above  the  degradation 
of  parochial  relief,  which  the  poor  should 
always  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  avoid 
and  abhor.  The  individual  as  well  as 
pnblic  good,  which  this  would  produce, 
would  soon  render  itself  visible.  People 
woaid  only  apply  for  work  at  these  places, 
when  they  could  not  procure  employment 
by  other  means,  and  when  tfcey  did  apply, 
no  disgrace  or  shame  would  be  attached 
to  such  application,  as  it  would  be  <a  praef 
of  their  industrious  ktchaatfton^  and  ghe 
thst  nirrnrifj  unrl  rr  milium  mUninn  af  isiai 
meter  which  are  not  always  to  be  obtain**)] 
by  the  ordinary  mean*  W*  enquiry. 

"  The  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  funds  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  labour*. 
This  is  indisputable,  but  it  will  not  always 
be  in  proportion  to  their  increase.  Funds 
are  always  drawn  to  the  most  profitable 
objects,  and  as  agriculture  is  not  always 
the  most  profitable,  though  the  safest  and 
best  pursuit  in  the  end,  it  is  oftentimes  neg- 
lected, ft  is  the  erroneous  principle  of 
great  gain  and  immediate  profit,  that  is  the 
great  check  to  agriculture,  and  the  ffecitt* 
ties  which  are  given  to  the  Importation  of 
icorn  are  also  hurtful  to  agricultural  indus- 
try. Speculators  keep  up  the  price  of 
corn,  in  order  to  keep  hV  above  the  hnpot*- ' 
tation  rate,  and  however  fallacious  reports* 
may  be,  of  monopolies  m  other  things,^ 


•Essay on  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
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certainly  exists  by  collusion  in  this  article, 
and  no  doubt  in  many  others,  and  those 
who  ought  to.  have  the  profit,  are  excluded 
from  it,  otherwise  the  mischief  would  not 
be  so  great  The  great  capitalists  take 
the  whole,  and  swallow  up  the  fruit  of 
rightful  justice  and  wearied  industry,  which 
b  an  evil  difficult  to  be  remedied. 


"The  condition  of  the  labouring 
cannot  certainly  be  very  essentially  im- 
proved, while  their  habits  remain  the  same 
as  at  present,  farther  than  by  giving  them 
a  greater  command  over  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence; but  this  is  of  less  value  to  them 
than  permanent  employment,  and  a  per- 
manent change  in  their  habits.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  price  of  labour,  because 
this  will  always  depend  upon  the  demand ; 
but,  when  it  is  reduced  below  the  stand- 
ard at  which  poor  people  can  properly 
subsist,  it  then  becomes  unjust,  and  the 
evil  must,  fall  upon  society  some  way  or 
other.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  society  to 
step  forward,  and  endeavour  to  increase 
the  demand  for  labour,  which  will  always 
soon  bring  it  to  its  fair  and  just  recompense. 

M  It  has  been  said  that  manufacturers, 
by  inspiring  a  taste  for  comforts,  tend  to 
promote  a  favourable  change  in  the  habits 
of  a  people,  and  this  way  counterbalance 
all  their  disadvantages.  The  labouring 
classes  of  society,  in  nations  merely  agri- 
cultural, are  generally  on  the.  whole  poorer 
than  in  inanufrcturing  nations,  though  less 
subject  to  those  occasional  variations 
which,  amongmanufacturei^  often  produce 
the  most  severe  distress.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  agricultural  labour  is  the  worst 
paid,  and  manufacturing  labour  either 
over  or  under  paid,  according  to  the  de- 
mand, and  the  manufacturing  people, 
owing  to  bad  habits,,  are  inclined  to  live 
according  to  their  best  means,  and  never 
provide  for  the  worst;  and  these  are  the 
people  whose  habits  are  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  amended ;  but  it  can  be 
done,  as  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Owen, 
and  if  all  people  were  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, in  this  respect,  in  every  line  of  life, 
we  should  not  long  have  to  complain  of 
an  excess  of  population,  or  of  the  poverty 
and  distress  of  the  country;  and  when 
saving  banks  are  properly  established, 
xnongall  classes  of  people,  it  will  remedy 
this^yil ;  for,  when  once  people  begin  to 


save,  they  will  be  no  longer  dissolute  and 
improvident 

"It  has  been  laid  down  by  Aristotle, 
Dr.  Smith,  and  others,  that  land  and  labour 
constitute  the  wealth  of  nations.  This  is 
true,  but  labour  constitutes  the  greatest 
part;  for,  without  labour,  land  would 
yield  little  to  the  wealth,  power,  or  com- 
forts of  a  state,  or  people.  Tbu  we  may 
see  clearly  evinced  vin  Spain,  Russia, 
America,  and  other  extensive  territories. 
No  more  land  will  be  cultivated  than  there 
are  people  to  consume  its  produce,  unless 
it  can  be  exported,  and  it  is  not  very  wise 
in  any  country  to  import  corn,  when  the 
lands  of  the  country  would  produce  suffi- 
cient for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants; 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  for  their  labour.  But 
if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  country  that  imports  corn, 
and  there  be  sufficient  employment  for 
the  people,  and  demand  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  corn  may  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  such  merchandize,  and  not 
injure  society  or  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  if  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
corn  imported,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
employment  for  the  population  of  the 
country,  it  is  then  an  evident  disadvantage 
which  no  object  of  commerce  can  ever 
compensate,  or  any  thing  but  immediate 
necessity  justify. 

"It  is  more  convenient  to  import  corn 
than  cattle,  or  any  animal  food,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  transport  of  the  latter; 
but  it  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  labour 
and  industry  of  a  country  to  import  cattle, 
or  any  animal  food,  or  produce,  than  corn, 
excepting  fish,  which  is  a  source  of  indus- 
try, as  well  as  supply  of  subsistence,  not 
properly  considered,  or  encouraged,  in  this 
country.  There  are  different  descriptions 
of  labouring  classes  of  people,  in  this  and 
every  country.  The  policy  of  nations, 
however,  is  generally  to  support  and  en- 
courage one  staple  article,  or  some  particu- 
lar branch  of  industry  or  another,  but 
never  the  whole  together.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  fashion,  in  this  country,  to  think  of 
nothing  but  agriculture,  and  it  becomes 
so  much  the  mania,  that  every  one  turns 
his  thoughts  to  it  Then  something  or 
other  checks  this  rage;  and  instead  of 
making  it  a  moderate  and  steady  pursuit, 
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people  desert  it,  to  lead  a  more  idle  life,  or 
torn  to  some  more  favourite  amusement 
Thus  the  agricultural  poor  are  neglected, 
and  most  be  supported  by  their  parishes, 
unless  they  can  find  some  other  employ- 
meat  Wearied  out  with  the  bad  support 
they  get,  and  the  low  price  of  their  labour, 
the  agricultural  poor  fly  to  towns  and  ma- 
nufactories for  employment,  and  if  they 
are  disappointed  there,  their  misery  is 
complete.  They  then  turn  out  ill,  and 
rice  and  crime  are  the  corresponding  con- 
sequences. The  policy  of  the  Chinese 
ought  to  teach  us  better  wisdom.  With 
them  the  most  revered  pursuit  is  agricul- 
ture; whicb  certainly  should  rank  first,  as 
the  general  and  most  useful  occupation  of 
men;  but  every  branch  of  industry  should 
be  sopported,.for  a  people  to  be  happy. 

"The  price  of  corn  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  the  markets,  or  upon  the  plenty 
or  scarcity  which  is  brought  to  market, 
and  not  upon  the  quantity  that  there  may 
be  in  the  country,  and  whether  plenty  is 
produced  by  growing  more  corn  in  the 
country,  or  by  importations  from  abroad, 
the  effect  in  price  will  be  the  same ;  but 
mere  will  be  a  material  difference  as  to  the 
agricultural  interest  and  industry  of  the 
country;  for  that  money  which  is  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  corn,  will,  by  growing 
more  corn  in  the  country,  be  employed  in 
useful  industry,  and  productive  labour  at 
home.  Nothing  can  countenance  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  but  where  there  are  not 
hands  to  raise  it,  or  lands  to  produce  it, 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  population ; 
which  has  never  yet  been  known  in  any 
country.  It  was  this  bad  policy  which 
destroyed  the  Roman  empire,  and  has  been 
the  ruin  of  Spain  and  other  countries,  and 
has  also  been  one  of  die  greatest  injuries 
to  this  country;  for  although  it  may  be 
said  to  make  a  baiter  or  exchange  for 
mniiumctured  goods  or  other  articles,  yet 
it  never  comes  in  return  of  payment  for 
such  goods.  For  the  importers  of  corn 
are  seldom  exporters  of  woollens  or  cotton 
goods,  and  never,  perhaps,  make  their 
payments  this  way;  nor  do  the  people  in 
foreign  countries  take  our  woollens  or  cot- 
tons, merely  because  we  take  their  corn. 
They  take  those  articles  only  because 
they  have  a  necessity,  or  occasion  for  them, 
therefore  it  is  a  feeble  policy  to  admit  the 
importation  of  corn  but  when  there  is  an 
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absolute  necessity  for  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
produced  at  home.  When  we  have,  or 
could  have,  enough  of  our  own,  why 
should  we  purchase  it  of  others  ?  As 
every  nation  looks  to  its  own  interest  and 
benefit,  and  should  to  the  industry  and 
happiness  of  its  own  people,  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare, happiness,  and  improvement  of  this 
country.  Do  what  we  will,  we  cannot 
bring  the  price  of  provisions  in  this  country 
to  a  level  with  that  of  other  countries, 
whilst  we  have  an  enormous  debt  and 
taxes,  without  injuring  the  agricultural 
and  landed  interests  of  the  country,  by  im- , 
portations  of  corn,  and  thus  lessening  the 
demand,  as  well  as  lowering  the  price  of 
agricultural  labour.  How  are  proprietors 
of  lands  or  farmers  to  pay  poor  rates,  taxes, 
tithes,  and  labour,  and  a  dear  price  for  all 
other 'articles,  if. they  cannot  sell  their 
corn  at  a  fair  price  ?  And  if  they  cannot 
profit  by  it,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  corn,  nor  will  they  employ  labourers, 
or  till  the  land,  as  they  otherwise  would 
do.  Thus  society  in  general  suffers  for  it 
Better  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  corn, 
than  suffer  the  industry  of  the  country  to 
be  checked,  or  the  demand  for  the  labour 
to  be  lessened.  Give  us  employment,  say 
the  labouring  people,  and  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  price  of  corn.  But  without  em- 
ployment it  is  little  advantage  to  them 
that  corn  should  be  cheap ;  for  they  can- 
not purchase  it  at  any  price  without  em- 
ployment, and  must  either  starve  or  live 
upon  charity,  if  they  are  deprived  of  the 
means  to  purchase  it 

44  The  argument  'made  use  of  in  favour 
of  the  importation  of  corn  is,  that  the  poor 
people  would  have  a  greater  plenty,  and 
those  not  interested  in  agriculture  would  . 
thereby  be  greatly  benefited ;  but  no  more 
corn  will  ever  be  imported  than  will '  find 
a  market,  nor  will  more  be  raised  than 
is  consumed;  but  there  will  always  be 
enough,  and  sufficient  raised  within  the 
country,  by  provident  care  and  judicious 
encouragement;  therefore  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  whether  corn  is  imported 
or  not,  in  regard  to  supply,  price,  or  quan- 
tity. When  things  are  excessively  dear, 
there  is  always  less  consumption  and  more 
economy,  and  when  they  are  excessively 
cheap,  there  is  more  waste,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  less  supply;  because  neither  c*n* 
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nor  any  other  article,  will  be  raised,  or 
produced,  longer  than  it  will  yield  tile 
grower  or  procurer  its  cost,  with  some 
profit'* 

We  have  not  time  to  analyse  our 
author's  facta  and  arguments  concern- 
ing the  value  of  labour,  and  on  money 
compared  with  the  value  of  labour,  but 
we  cannot  pass  in  silence  his  observa- 
tions on  the  origin  of  crime  and  on  ju- 
venile delinquency. 

In  the  valuable  evidence  communi- 
cated to  the  House  of  Commons,  some- 
time since,  by  Mr.  Poynder  (who  from 
his  official  situation  had  ample  and  pe- 
culiar opportunities  of  making  obser- 
vations) that  gentleman  ascribed  the 
origin  of  erime  in  most  cases  to  the 
habit  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors. 
Mr.  Phelps,  while  he  gives  full  weight 
to  the  statements  of  Mr.  P.,  observes 
that  there  are  other  causes  besides 
drinking  spirituous  liquors,  which  lead 
to  crime:  for  instance,  idleness,  bad 
example,  extravagance,  evil  communi- 
cations, poverty,  distress  of  mind,  as 
well  as  corrupt  nature,  unreformed,  or 
a  want  of  proper  education,  morality 
and  religion.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  strong  liquors  have 
great  influence,  not  only  in  stimulating 
to  action,  but  also  in  aggravating  the 
circumstances  attending  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  In  this  part  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Phelps  has  incidentally  communi- 
cated some  valuable  information  rela- 
tive to  the  manufacture  of  porter,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  vindicates  the 
brewers  from  the  attacks  lately  made 
upon  them. 

"  Formerly  beer  used  to  be  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  and  porter  was  then  considered 
as  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage. 
Porter  was  probably  made,  originally, 
from  very  high  dried  malt;  but  it  is  said, 
that  its  peculiar  flavqur  cannot  be  impart- 
ed by  malt  and  hops  alone.  As  long  ago 
as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  brewers 
were  not  to  mix  sugar,  honey,  Guinea 
pepper,  essentia  bina,  coculus  indicus,  or 
any  other  unwholesome  ingredient  in  beer, 
under  a  certain  penalty;  from  which  we 
*iay  infer,  that  such  was  the  practice  of 
**»e  brewers,  even  at  that  tune;  and 
writer^  who  profess  to  discuss  the  secrets 


of  the  trade,  mention  most  of  these,  and 
some  other  articles,  as  essentially  nmsai 
rf.    The  essentia  bina  is  sugar  boiled 
down  to  a  dark  colour  and  eoipyreunu&c 
flavour;  and,  when  mixed  and  fo—nwfrd 
with  the  beer,  can  certainly  have  nothing 
in  its  quality  which  may  be  deemed  pet- 
nkaous,    if  it  contained  nothing  worn. 
Broom  tops,  wormwood,  and  other  bitter 
plants  were  formerly  used,  before  hops 
were  introduced  into  this  country,  but  are 
now  prohibited  to  be  used  m  beer  i 
for  sale.    There  is  no  reason  to  i 
that  these  ingredients  could  do  any  J 
and  might  be  useful;  but  now  we  know 
not  what  is  the  mixture  or  ingredients  put 
into  beer,  under  the  term  of  fiuangs;  but 
this  we  know,  that  beer  is  sent  out  in  a 
state  which  must  be  very  prejudicial  ts 
the  health  of  every  one  who  drinks  it 
Formerly  it  was  kept  to  be  one  or  two 
yearn  old,  until  the.  vinous  fermentation 
was  completed  by  slow  degrees.    Now  it 
is  sent  out,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, and  is  a  mixture  of  new  and  old 
sour  beer,  the  fermentation  being  incom- 
plete in  the  one,  and  forced  a  second  time 
in  the  other.    In  tins  state,  people  drink 
it  whilst  it  is  in  a  second  fomentation,  or 
commencing  the  process  of  the  acetous 
fermentation,  and  overcharged  with  cap- 
bonk  acid.    Nothing  can  be  more  hurtful 
to  the  health  and  constitution;  and  what 
is  worse  than  all,  if  a  little  proper  finings 
be  thrown  into  it,  let  it  appear  ever  so 
clear,  a  sediment  will  be  deposited,  which 
will  be  disgusting  to  look  at,  and  much 
wome  to  taste.    The  business  of  brewing 
being  now  a  perfect  monopoly,  in  a- few 
hands,  the  brewers  purchase  almost  til 
the  public  houses  that  are  licensed,  and 
therefore  the  publicans  are  obliged  to  aeU 
whatever  kind  of  beer  the  hnewem  chase 
to  send  them*    All  they  aim  Mis,  to  con- 
trive to  make  it  a  little  palatable,  aad  to 
create  thirst  more  than  quench  it.    It  has- 
the  effect  which  Mr.  Poynder  describe* 
of  making  aemons  heavy,,  stupid,  auAseoas- 
less;  and,  jon  account  of   this  qualify 
people  drink  it,  to  sodden  and  compose,  or 
stupify,  their  senses,  and  drown  their  cases, 
without  considering  the  quality  of  the 
pernicious  drags,  they  have  beeasmskta* 
ing. 

44  Beer  appears  to  have  been  of  ancient 
use,  and  was  generally  considered  to  He 
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peculiar  to  northern  nations;    but  Mr. 
Park  found  that  the  art  of  making  malt, 
and  brewing  from  it  very  good  beer,  was 
known  among  the  negroes  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa.     There  appears  however 
a  very  unjust,  as  well  as  just,  attack  upon 
the  brewers  at  present;  and  as  beer,  pro- 
perly made*  would  be  an  essential  article 
of  comfort  and  support  to  the  poor,  it  be- 
hoves every  person  to  give  whatever  in- 
formation he  may  possess  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    When  people  see  something  wrong, 
and  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  or 
reason  why,  they  are  apt  to  form  conjec- 
tures without  foundation  or  real  existence, 
and  such  seem*  to  be  the  attack  upon  the 
brewers,  though  not  without  reason,  in 
some  respects.     The  present  system,  or 
practice,  of  brewing  and  preparing  beer 
for  sale,  is  certainly  wrong,  and  injurious 
to  the  public     I   would  not  wish  to  be 
understood  to  arrogate  to  myself  any  su- 
perior knowledge  in  this  respect;  but,  as 
it  so  much  affects  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
I  should  conceive  it  unpardonable  to  con- 
ceal what  I  know  upon  the  subject;  and 
having  made  the  art  of  fermentation  my 
study  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in 
making  wines  abroad,  and  on  beer  and 
wines  at  home,  I  may  probably  be  able 
to  give  some  information   that  may   be 
useful.  •  By  former  accounts,  and  by  what 
may  have  been  confirmed  by  observation, 
within  the   time  of  remembrance,    beer 
was  formerly  kept  to  a  proper  age  before 
it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation was  suffered  to  proceed,  by  slow 
degrees,  as  in  making  wine;  now  it  is 
sent  out  at  the  end  of  a-fbrtni^bir  if  neces- 
sary, mixed  with  stale  sour  beer,  and  per- 
haps with  various  drugs  in  the  finings.  . 

"Mr.  Beaumont  states,  "  that  beer  was 
formerly  drawn  off  entire  into  butts,  and 
kept  twelve  or  eighteen  months  in  a  store 
cellar,  before  it  was  delivered  for  use.  It 
is  still  called  "entire,"  but  the  great 
brewers  now  draw  their  beer  off  into  im- 
mense vats,  into  which  they  also  empty 
soar  beer,  which  is  frequently  bought  of 
small  beer  brewers.  An  imitation  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus  produced 
in  one  day.  But  this  mixing  is  apt  to 
produce  the  acetous  fermentation  :  to 
neutralise  the  acidity,  alkali  is  added. 
The  liquor,  thus  formed  has  none  of  the 
heartening  and  strengthening  qualities  of 
old  beer.  Labouring  men,  who  drink 
beer,  not  for  amusement,  as  their  superiors 
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do,  but  to  bear  up,  under  their  great  toil, 
are  miserably  deceived  by  these  saline 
mixtures.  Such  beer  rather  weakens  than 
strengthens.  Where  men  already  labour 
under  disease,  their  complaint  will  be  ag- 
gravated, not  healed,  by  such  drink. 
Thin,"  he  says,  "is  the  most  general  adul- 
teration of  modern  beer;  but  the  report 
of  the  seizing  officers,  and  the  excise  re- 
turns mention,  that  drugs  of  a  very  nau- 
seous, and  some  of  a  very  pernicious, 
quality  are  still  vended  by  persons,  as  a 
trade,  and  bought  by  the  lesser  brewers 
and  the  publicans.  Mr.  Beaumont  con- 
cludes that  beer,  as  it  regards  labouring 
men,  or  those  who  have  tender  bowels,  is 
the  most  pernicious  liquor,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  drank." 

"  With  respect  to  mixing  new  and  old 
sour  beer  together,  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
art,  or  trick,  practised  in  all  the  breweries, 
and  is  a  very  pernicious  one.  The  acid 
beer  both  forces  and  stops  the  regular 
vinons  fermentation  of  the  new  beer,  before 
the  spirit  or  strength  is  properly  deve- 
loped, and  gives  it  only  a  fictitious  appear- 
ance of  age  and  strength.  This  is  the 
process  of  making  sparkling  Champagne; 
but  the  generous  wines,  or  good  beer, 
have  a  different  process.  The  vinous  fer- 
mentation goes  ou  by  slow  degrees,  and 
the  great  art  is  to  prevent  the  commence- 
ment of  the  acetous  fermentation,  which 
is  best  done  by  frequent  racking  from  the 
dregs  or  sediment. 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  alkalies 
are  used  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  the 
mixed  beer,  which  most  likely  is  true, 
and  perhaps  caustic  alkali  is  used,  which, 
if  in  excess,  is  very  hurtful;  but  the  mild 
alkalies,  in  omalf  quantities,  would  be  far 
fSwfli  being  a  pernicious  saline  mixture,  as 
it  has  been  called  ;  it  would  from  a  diure- 
tic salt,  or  acetit  of  soda,  or  potash,  which 
is  by  no  means  injurious,  and  therefore 
would  be  less  corrosive  and  hurtful  to  the 
stomach  limn  sour  beer.  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  drugs  in  some  beer  which 
may  be  named,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  hurtful.     "  Ir 

"  All  fermented  liquors  naturally  eon- 
tain  an  alkali,  and  it  is  this  which  forms 
the  tartar  deposited  from  wine,  which, 
being  entirely  deprived  of  it,  becomes 
weak,  vapid,  and  sour.  Alkali  has  the 
property  of  throwing  down  all  earthly 
and  foul  matter,  in  beer  or  wine.  If  a 
small  quantity  or  carbonat  of  soda  be  dis- 
solved in  some  warm  beer,  and  thrown 
into  a  decanter  full  of  the  clearest  and 
finest  porter  from  the  public  houses,  or  at 
least  such  as  I  have  tried,  and  the  mixture 
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t*  shaken,  an  immense  deposit  will  aoon 
fall  down*  nauseous  and  disgusting  in  ap- 
pearanee,  taste,  and  smell;  but,  afterwards, 
if  the  clear  part  be  taken  off  and  bottled, 
it  will  become  delicious  beer,  and,  if  well 
made  in  the  first  instance,  will  keep  for 
any  number  of  years. 

"  It  would  have  the  same  effect  if  brew- 
era  were  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  the 
carbonat  of  soda  with  their  finings,  dis- 
soived  in  warm  beer ;  for  warm  beer,  wine, 
vinegar,  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  will 
keep  a  cask  of  that  liquid  from  decompo- 
sition, and  purify  and  ameliorate  it  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  by  any  other 
method.  Wine,  beer,  and  all  fermented 
liquors,  are  best  mellowed  and  purified  iu 
large  vats ;  and  if  the  brewers  were  to 
treat  their  beer  in  this  way,  and  keep  it  in 
vats  from  six  to  nine  months,  racking  ft 
from  dregs  at  least  three  times,  the  public 
wonld  be  supplied  with  a  very  different 
quality  of  beer,  and  the  brewers  would 
also  be  benefited  in  the  end.  An  addition 
of  oM  wine  mellows  new  wine  amazingly, 
and  the  same  with  beer ;  but  a  mixture 
of  sour  beer  is  a  practice  that  shonld  not 
be  suffered ;  it  should  go  to  the  vinegar 
makers.  The  method  here  recommended 
may  require  greater  capital' or  stock  in 
beer,  but  fho  brewers  would  be  more 
honestly  and  justly  paid  by  these  means, 
than  by  the  large  capital  which  they  now 
employ  in  purchasing  public  houses;  for 
he  would  best  succeed  who  made  the  best 
beer,  and  kept  it  to  the  proper  age,  with 
the  best  management 

The  essay  on  police,  poverty,  impo- 
sition, casual  ana  indiscriminate  chari- 
ty, and  prostitution,  contains  many  in- 
teresting facts,  and  much  inforioation 
that  cannot  but  excite  painful  sensa- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr. 
Phelps  concludes  his  first  volume  with 
some  important  observations  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  female  character  upon 
society,  from  which  we  are  tempted  to 
extract  the  following  impressive  passa- 
ges. 

"  It  is  in  the  power  of  women  to  form, 
or  rcferm,  the  characters  of  men.  As 
most  men  may  be  led  away  by  their  al- 
lurements, so  the  most  vicious  would 
yield  to  their  persevering  kindness  and 
virtuous  entreaties.  The  education  and 
conduct  of  females  are,  therefore,  of  as 
much  or  more  consequence -than  those  of 
males,  though  not  so  regularly  attended 
to.  A  virtuous  woman  is  the  greatest 
blessing  to,  and  most  valuable  part  of,  the 


human  species;  fan!  women  are  not  treat- 
ed as  their  merit  deserves  and  their  value 
requires.  With  them  the  power  lays  to 
civilize  or  to  corrupt  mankind  ;  to  make 
them  good,  or  to  incline  them  lo  be  vicious. 
Every  care  then  should  be  taken,  by  all 
good  governments,  lo  protect  the  female 
character,  to  support  virtuous  endeavours, 
and  to  check  the  inroads  to  licentiotiaaeeB. 

"  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  treasure  to  her 
husband,  and  cannot  be  too  much  prised; 
but  how  can  women  be  expected  to  be 
virtuous,  unless  their  husbands  show  them 
the  example,  or  at  least  do  not  counter- 
act it }  When  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racter is  injured  or  degraded,  it  is  bnt  too 
natural  that  they  should  retaliate,  and 
make  reprisals  in  their  turn.  None  should 
enter  the  marriage  state,  who  are  not  de- 
termined to  obey  its  laws.  The  crime  of 
inconstancy  is  fully  as  bad  in  the  man  as 
in  the  woman,  because  the  woman  is  the 
weaker  vessel ;  and,  therefore,  the  hus- 
band ought  not  to  oppose,  by  a  contrary 
example,  what  he  is  so  eminently  desirous 
of  preserving  in  bis  wile.  Inconstancy  is 
certainly  more  fatal  on  the  female  aide 
than  in  that  of  men,  hut  thisia  no  excuse. 
M  en  may  be  said  to  be  open  to  more  temp* 
tations,  and  are  led  away  by  intoxication 
and  other  incitements,  but  superior  men 
are  not  to  be  corrupted  by  such  means. 
It  must,  however,  he  allowed,  that  incon- 
stancy in  men  may  not  do  as  much  visible 
injury  as  that  of  women ;  but  the  immo- 
rality, operating  in  different  and  various 
ways,  may  produce  as  much  vice  and 
mischief.  *  The  most  horrible  and  fatal 
consequence  of  female  inconstancy  and 
depravity  is,  that  it  exposes  the  woman 
to  other  infamy,  which  must  be  supported 
by  falsehood  and  deceit,  by  fostering  chil- 
dren »|um  thn  wrong;  father,  and  »o  Saras** 
seems  capable  of  being  compared  with 
this ;  and  how  a  woman  can  endure  te 
see  a  husband  she  has  injured,  caressing 
a  child  which  she  knows  is  not  his  own, 
seems  past  comprehension  :  the  blush  of 
conscience,  one  should  suppose,  would 
some  time  or  other  discover  the  guilt, 
which  the  most  abandoned  mind  could 
not  always  conceal.  It  is.  however  often 
said  to  occur ;  but  let  us  hope,  that  the 
belief  is  more  frequent  than  the  real  oc- 
currence. Happy  is  the  married  pair, 
who  have  full  confidence  in  the  virtue  and 
honour  of  each  other. 

u  It  is  certainly  known,  by  experience, 
that  the  accretion  of  some  of  the  worst 
evils  originates  front  an  illicit  intercourse 
with  bad  women ;  and  yet  this  source  of 
evil,  if  not  encouraged,  is  evidently  teler- 
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atedbythe  policy  of  most  countries,  to 
pievenr,  a*  it  said,  greater  evifc.    This  is 

» sort  of  doctrine,  however,  that  cau&frt  bo 
supported,  or  be  substantiated,  by  either 
any  direct  or  imaginary  reason  or  proof; 
for  what  is  the  evil  to  which  prostitution 
will  not  lead  ?    The  abandonment  of  vir- 
tat,  as  the  term  implies,  stamps  on  the 
forehead  of  the  fallen  victim  *<  the  aban- 
doned character  "  which  is  seldom  to  be 
erased.    When  the  path  of  virtue  is  de- 
parted from,  the  way  opens  to  a  field  of 
vice,  to  which  there  is  no  limit    The 
wretched  fugitive,  driven  by  maddening 
frenzy  or  by  wild  despair,  haunted  by 
frithUul  thought,  impelled  by  goading  ne- 
cessity, urged  by  brooding  melancholy, 
dayed,  or  corrupted,  by  insatiate  guilt, 
stops  at  no  step  to  temperate  its  thirst,  or 
dissipate  ita  care.    While-  the  rising  dawn 
of  virtue  carols  in  the  morn  with  new  de- 
light, the  trumpeter  of  guilt  ushers  in  light 
aeeosjpanied  by  all  the  attributes  and 
fiends  of  black  despair,  ready  for  any  evil. 
The  wandering;  fancy,  thus  from  virtue 
fled,  stops  at  no  hounds;  the  mind  i* 
formed  for  any  work,  and  those  that  stop 
halfway  iu  sin  are  not  arrested   by  any 
priacipfe  of  virtuous  thought,  but  by  that 
of  fear,  or  not  being  urged  on  by  further 
necessity;  for,  if  necessity  impelled  them, 
the?  would  run  the  whole  chain  of  human 
i      evil   This  is  evidently  evinced  by  the 
growing  magnitude  of  vice  and  prostitu- 
tion.   There  is  a  chasm  to  be  filled  up, 
which  virtue  leaves,  and  this  the  distemp- 
ered brain  knows  not  how  to  fill.    The 
fever  lurking  fiends  torture  the  cankered 
heart  with  knawkig  anguish  ;  and,  if  they 
have  their  hold,  Virtue  then  takes  her 
flight  from  the  tainted  spot,  never  to  re- 
tarn.  No  calm  temper  rests  there.  Pining 
restlenesa  either  fans  the  flame,  by  new 

SQd  foul  desire*,  or  animates  it*  gloom  by 

conscious  terror.  The  heated  mind  finds 
no  relief.  Conscience  heightens  the  mad- 
,  dening  thought,  the  ill-fated  wanderer 
rushes  on  to  desperate  deeds,  sinks  in  the 
sbyss  of  ruthless  sin,  or,  tainting  in  the 
toil  of  endless  gloom  and  cheerless  hope, 
yields  to  despair  a  wretched  liie. 

"  If  human  nature  is  ever  to  be  im- 
proved, or  society  ever  to  be  made  better, 
it  avast  be  by  the  encouragement  of  vir- 
tue, particularly  in  the  female  sex ;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  dose  by  abandoning  them 
to  guilt  or  despair,  or  by  screening  or 
countenancing  those  who  are  their  sedu- 
cers. The  most  abandoned  prostitutes 
continue  in  the  practice,  generally  speak- 
ing, only  because  they  have  no  protection 
or  alternative.  Money  is  their  sole  object, 
ueessjfy  their  incentive ;  for  too  most  de- 


praved ha vb  no  pleasure  tn  that  oourae  of 
life,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
deplorable.  Can  the  miseries  they  ex- 
perience proceed  from  inelmation,  or  be 
the  objects  of  their  desire  r  Can  the  po- 
lice, or  the  government  of  a  country,  then 
be  good,  or  the  people  of  such  country  be1 
truly  humane,  who  can  see  thousands  of 
these  wretched  beings  suffering  under  all 
the  extremities  of  guilt  and  misery,  and' 
view  thorn  with  regardless  attention  and 
indifference?  There  is  an  honest  and 
bounteous  principle  and  nobleness  in  the 
possessors  of  true  virtue,  that  would  wish 
to  see  it  manifested  and  conspicuous  in  all 
others,  as  well  as  in  themselves;  and 
those  owe  little  to  virtue  who  have  never 
had  the  trial  or  occasion  to  resist  tempta- 
tion. r 

"There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
prostitute,  either  in  high  or  low  life,  ema- 
nating from  a  well-regulated  and  virtuous 
family.  If  some  exceptions  are  to  be 
found,  they  proceed  from:  the  want  of 
early  care  and  proper  education,  or  from 
the  arts  of  seduction  and  bad  ecample  in 
others,  in  the  first  instance.  It  ia  quite 
time  that  governments  and  human  wisdom 
should  not  look  upon  these  wretched 
beings  as  necessary  evils.  Society  can 
never  be  bettered  by  such  principles. 
This  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  the  way  fb 
stop  its  growth  can  only  be  by  the  totter 
care  and  instruction  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, to  bend  the  plant  to  its  right  direc- 
tion, and  to  nourish  and  protect  it  in  its 
progress ;  for  if  virtue  can  eves  bo  es- 
tablished, as  the  only  good  and  moans  by 
which  human  nature  can  be  supported,  or 
mankind  can  prosper,  the  odium  of  vice 
will  then  not  011I3  become  disgusting,  but 
be  incapable  of  existence.  This  seems  to 
be  the  true  principle  by  which  society  can 
be  benefited  and  improved. 

"Tbo  evils  of  life  seem  to  proceed  as 
much  from  error  and  necessity,  or  the 
want  of  support  in  virtuous  actions,  as 
from  ignorance  or  want  of  good  principle. 
The  best  police,  therefore,  that  can  bo 
established  in  any  country,  is  to  promote 
virtuous  actions ;  for  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  can  afford  little  encouragement 
to  be  penitent ;  relieve  by  its  terrors  the 
sufferings  of  distress,  or  conduct  the  un- 
tutored mind  to  purity  of  action.  While 
the  calls  of  nature  and  necessity  are  allured 
by  the  glowing  temptations  of  profligate 
or  vicious  prosperity,  and  the  sober  suits 
of  modesty  and  virtue  are  left  unheeded 
and  neglected,  the  police,  or  policy  of  a 
nation,  which  admits  of  such  principles, 
must  have  more  the  show  of  terror  than 
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ofv justice.  The  mod©  to  bettor  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  to  benefit  society, 
is  not  by  the  punishment  of  crime,  but 
by  ttiichowblic  and  private  institutions  as 
best  tend  to  fix  the  early  and  true  princi- 
ples and  support  of  moral  happiness  and 
conscious  virtue. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Reports  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America;  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rod- 
ney and  Graham,  Commissioners 
sent  to  Buenos  Ayresbythe  Govern- 
ment of  North  America,  and  laid 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  with  their  accompanying 
documents ;  occasional  notes  by  the 
Editor ;  and  an  introductory  dis- 
course, intended  to  present,  with  the 
•  reports  and  documents,  a  view  of 
the  present  State  of  the  Country,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  Independents. 
With  a  map.  8vo.  9s.  6d.  Bald- 
win, Cradock  and  Joy,  London,  1819. 

.  There  is  no  country,  which  at  present 
is  more  deserving  the  attention  of  Bri- 
tons, than  the  provinces  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  They  contain  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  soil,  blessed  with  a 
salubrious  climate,  and  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  every  species  of  produce. 
Under  a  liberal  government,  they  must 
soon  teem  with  inhabitants  and  wealth : 
the  progressive  increase  of  their  raw 
commodities  will  create  a  demand  for 
manufactures  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 
To.  England  therefore  they  open  the 
prospect  of  a  constantly  increasing 
market  for  the  sale  of  her  goods. 
Without  looking  forward  into  the 
future,  our  present  commerce  with  those 
provinces  is  considerable :  and  as  it  is 
of  no  small  importance  that  we  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  a  region,  with 
which  we  already  have  so  great  a  com- 
mercial intercourse,  the  present  publi- 
cation is  well  calculated  to  diffuse  cor- 
rect notions  relative  to  the  situation 


and  resources  of  the  provinces  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  consists,  first,  of 
an  introductory  discourse,  containing 
many  appropriate  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  revolution  in  those 
provinces,  the  mode  in  which  it  will 
probably*  terminate,  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  England,  and  the  system  on 
which  it  is  likely  that  the  Unitec]  States 
will  act.  These  remarks  are  followed 
by  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Rodney  and 
Graham :  as  we  have  already  given  the 
latter  entire,  *  and  as  Mr.  G's.  obser- 
vations are  confirmed  in  all  substantial 
points  by  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr. 
Rodney,  we  shall  only  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  Mr.  R's.  observations 
on  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  different  branches 
of  municipal  law,  and  education,  in  the 
provinces  just  mentioned. 

"  On  the  subject  of  religion,  especially, 
the  change  in  the  public  mind  has  been 
very  great  The  Catholic  faith  is  estab- 
lished as  that  of  the  state,  bat  there  are 
many  advocates,  both  in  conversation 
and  in  writing,  of  universal  toleration. 
Some  members  of  congress  are  said  to  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  it;  but  the  ignoraat 
and  superstitious  part  of  the  people,  to- 
gether with  the  regular  clergy,  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  measure — while 
the  liberality  prevailing  among  the  better 
informed  classes  is  such  as  to  secure  a 
virtual  toleration  for  the  present.  Besides, 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
sects  in  the  country,  such  a  provision  may 
wait  the  progress  of  liberality  in  public 
opinion.  In  fact,  the  human  mind  has 
been  set  free  on  all  matters  of  a  general 
abstract  naiuic,  nltkvugh  (fie  liberty  of 
the  press  is  circumscribed  in  some  degree 
with  respect  to  strictures  on  public  mea- 
sures and  men,  and  the  established  re- 
ligion ;  but  there  is  neither  inquisition  nor 
previous  licence.  They  acknowledge  the 
Pope  as  a  spiritual  bead  merely,  and  do 
not  think  him  entitled  to  any  authority  to 
interfere  with  their  temporal  concerns. 
His  Bull  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Spain 
against  the  colonies,  which  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  an  excommunication,  fro* 
duced  little  or  no  sensation. 

*'  The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  was 
very  great  in  Buenos  Ayres,  when  com- 
pared with  other  portions  of  the  Spanish 
dominions.    They  have  diminished  since 

•  See  pp.  1.  -18  of  the  present  volume. 
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the  revolution.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
positive  few  passed,  forbidding  any  one  to 
become  a  monk  or  a  nun ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  repeal  it,  and  it  was  afterwards 
passed  with  some  modifications.  The  re- 
strictions substituted,  aided  by  public 
opinion,  have  nearly  produced  the  desired 
effect.  Pew  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  theology, 
since  other  occupations,  much  more  tempt- 
ing to  their  ambition,  have  been  opened 
to  their  choice.  Formerly  the  priesthood 
was  the  chief  aim  of  young  men  of  the 
best  families,  who  were  desirous  of  distinc- 
tion ;  as,  in  fact,  it  constituted  almost 
the  only  profession  to  which  those  who 
had  received  a  liberal  education  could  de- 
j  v6te  themselves;  which  will  readily  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance  of  so  many  of 
the  secular  clergy  directing  their  attention 
at  present,  almost  exclusively  to  politics. 
The  regular  clergy,  who  are  not  permitted 
by  the  nature  of  their  profession,  to  take 
part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  or  to 
hold  secular  offices,  are  many  of  them 
Europeans;  but  those  of  them  who  are 
natives,  take  the  same  lively  interest  in 
passing  events,  with  the  other  classes  of 
the  community. 

"They  have  gone -cautiously  to  work 
in  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of 
their  municipal  laws,  and  the  adrainistra- 
t  tiou  of  them.  The  number  of  offices  has 
been  considerably  diminished,  and  respon- 
sibility rendered  more  direct  and  severe. 
The  judiciary  system  has  undergone  many 
improvements,  and  nearly  all  the  leading 
features  of  the  law,  which  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, have  been  expunged,  though  some 
of  the  former  evils  still  remain.  I  he  bar- 
barons  impositions  on  the  aborigines  have 
been  abolished — the  odious  alcavala,  and 
other  obnoxious  taxes,  modified,  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  vexatious— slavery,  and  the 
slave  trade,  forbidden  in  future— and  all 
titles  of  nobility  prohibited,  under  the  pain 
of  loss  of  citizenship.— TUc  law  of  primo- 
geniture is  also  expunged  from  their  sys- 
tem. In  the  provisional  statute,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  nearly  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  representative  government 
are  recognized,  accompanied,  it  is  true, 
with  certain  drawbacks,  for  which  they 
plead  tho  necessity  of  the  times,  but 
which  they  profess  their  intention  to  do 
away,  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  go- 
vernment—a  consummation  anxiously  de- 
sired by  all  classes  of  inhabitants.  The 
example  of  France  has  warned  tbem  not 
to  attempt  too  much'  at  first ;  they  have 
followed  the  plan  of  the  United  States  in 


the  introduction  of  gradual  reforms, 
instead  of  resorting  to  violent  and  sudden 
innovations  and  revolutions. 

"  Next  to  the  establishment  of  their  in-' 
dependence  by  arms,  the  education  of 
their  youth  appears  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  most  anxious  interest  They  complain 
that  every  possible  impediment  wasthrown 
in  the  way  of  education  previous  to  the 
revolution;  that,  so  for  from  fostering 
public  institutions  for  this  purpose,  several 
schools  were  actually  prohibited  in  the 
capital,  and  the  young  men  were.  not. 
without  restraint  permitted  to  go  abroad 
for  their  education.  There  was*  a  college 
at  Cordova,  at  which  those  destined  for 
the  bar,  or  the  priesthood,  completed  their 
studies,  upon  the  ancient  monkish  prin- 
ciples. Another,  called  Sati  Carlos  (now 
the  Union  of  the  South),  bad  been  opened 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  barracks  for  soldiers.  It  is  an . 
immense  building,  more  extensive,  per- 
haps, than  any  which  has  been  dedicated 
to  learning  in  this  country ;  and  it  has- 
lately  been  fitted  up  at  a  very  great  ex*  * 
pence.  The  school  was  to  have  opened 
in  May  or  June  last,  on  a  more  modern 
and  liberal  plan  \>f  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion. The  library  of  the  state  is  kept  in 
an  adjoining  building ;  it  occupies  a  suite 
of  six  rooms,  and  contains  nearly  30,(100 
volumes,  the  greater  part  rare  and  valua- 
ble. It  is  formed  out  of  the  library  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  books  collected  in  the  differ- 
ent monasteries,  donations  from  individu- 
als, and  an  annual  appropriation  by  the 
government,  and  contains  works  on  all 
subjects  and  in  all  the  languages  of  the. 
polished  nations  of  Europe.  A  very  va- 
luable addition  has  been  lately  made  of 
seveial  thousand  volumes,  brought  to 
Buenos  Ayres  by  M.  Bonpland,  the  com- 
panion of  the  celebrated  Humboldt. 

"  Besides  the  university  of  Cordova,  at 
which  there  are  about  150  students,  there 
are  public  schools  in  all  the  principal, 
towns,  supported  by  their  respective  cor- 
porations. In  Buenos  Ayres,  besides  aa 
academy  in  which  are  taught  the  higher 
branches,  and  the  college  before  men- 
tioned, there  are  eight  public  schools,  for 
whose  support  the  corporation  contributes 
about  seven  thousand  dollars  annually ; 
and,  according  to  the  returns  of  last  year, 
the  number  of  scholars  amounted  to  864. 
There  are  foe  other  schools  exclusively' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  under  the. 
charge  of  the  different  monasteries.  These 
are  supplied  with  books  and  stationary  at 
the  public  expense.  There  are  also, 
parisli  schools  in  the  country)  fui  the  sup- 
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port  of  which  a  portion  of  the  tithes  hat 
been  lately  set  apart  It  is  rare  to  meet 
with  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  Besides  the  scholars 
thus  instructed,  many  have  private  tutors. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  military  academies  supported 
by  government  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Tucuman,  at  which  there  are  [is]  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cadets. 

"There  are  do  prohibited  books  of  any 
kind ;  all  are  permitted  to  circulate  freely, 
or  to  be  openly  sold  in  the  book  stores; 
among  them  is  the  New  Testament  in 
Spanish.  This  alone  is  a  prodigious  step 
towards  the  emancipation  of  their  minds 
from  prejudices.  There  are  several  book- 
stores, whose  profits  nave  rapidly  increased, 
a  proof  that  the  number  of  readers  has 
augmented  in  the  same  proportion.  There 
bad  been  a  large  importation  of  English 
books,  a  language  becoming  daily  more 
familiar  them.  Eight  years  ago,  the  me- 
chanic art  of  printing  waascarcely  known 
in  Buenos  Ayres ;  at  present  there  are 
three  printing  offices,  one  of  them  very 
extensive,  containing  four  presses.  The 
price  of  printing  is,  notwithstanding,  at 
least  three  times  higher  than  in  the 
United  States;  but,  as  there  is  no  trade 
or  intercourse  with  Spain,  all  school  books 
used  in  the  country,  some  of  them  origi- 
nal, are  published  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  the 
business  is,  therefore,  profitable  and  rapid- 
ly extending.  There  are  many  political 
essays,  which,  instead  of  being  inserted  in 
the  newspapers,  are  published  in  loose 
sheets ;  there  are  also  original  pamphlets, 
as  well  as  republications  of  foreign  works. 

"There  are  three  weekly  journals  or 
newspapers  published  in  the  city,  which 
have  an  extensive  circulation  through  the 
United  Provinces.  They  all  advocate 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  republican 
forms  of  government,  as  none  other  would 
suit  the  public  taste.  The  year  before 
last,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  papers  ventured 
to  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  Incas 
to  Peru,  with  a  limited  monarchy,  but  it 
was  badly  received.  No  proposition  for 
the  restoration  of  hereditary  power  of  any 
kind,  as  tar  as  I  could  learn,  will  be  se- 
riously listened  to  for  a  moment  by  the 
people.  Even  the  ordinary  language  has 
changed.  They  speak  of  "the  state," 
■« the  people/'  "the  public,"  "country," 
and  use  other  terms,  as  in  the  United 
States,  implying  the  interest  that  each 
man  takes  in  what  appertains  to  the 
community. 


The  reports  of  Messrs.  Rodney  and 

Graham  are  followed  by  a  copious  ap- 
pendix, the  contents  of  which  we  have 
not  room  to  enumerate :  they  consist 
chiefly  of  State  Papers  and  other  docu- 
ments, which  were  communicated,  with 
noble  frankness,  to  the  North  American 
Commissioners,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Government 
The  provisional  regulations,  to  be  ob- 
served until  the  adoption  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, will  be  read  with  particular  atten- 
tion :  but  the  most  interesting  articles 
in  the  present  dearth  of  authentic  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Provinces  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  revolution  there,  from  die 
25th  of  May,  1810,  until  the  opening 
of  the  National  Congress  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1816,  by  Dr.  Gregorio 
Funes,  and  continued  by  him  at  Mr. 
Rodney's  request,  so  as  to  bring  the 
sketch  down  to  the  battle  of  Maipo. 
To  this  historical  fragment  we  attach 
much  value:  it  has  every  appearance 
of  being  written  with  impartiality,  and 
is  the  more  important  as  the  historian 
is  himself  an  eye-witness  of,  and  deeply 
interested  in,  the  events  which  he  has 
recorded.  As  the  battle  of  Maipo  has 
in  all  probability,  contributed  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Chili,  we  shall 
subjoin  Dr.  Funes'  account  of  that  san- 
guinary conflict  and  of  the  circumstan- 
ces by  which  it  was  preceded. 

"While  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins 
were  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  last 
strong  hold  of  the  Spaniards  in  Chili,  the 
fortress  of  Talcaguana,  the  Viceroy  of 
Lima,  with  all  possible  despatch,  threw 
fifteen  hundred  men  into  that  place,  which 
in  point  of  strength  may  be  compared  to 
Gibraltar.  The  army  of  Chili,  under  the 
command  of  San  Martin,  was  increased 
to  nearly  {double  its  number  by  the  new 
levies  among  the  Chilians ;  but  time  was 
requisite  to  train  and  discipline  them. 
O'Higgins  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Conception,  of  which  Talcaguana  is  the 
sea-port.  Here,  a  great  part  of  the  sum- 
mer was  passed  away  in  skirmishes,  in 
which  the  enemy  were  generally  worsted. 
San  Martin  was,  however,  occupied  in 
designs  of  greater  magnitude;  he  was  un- 
remittingly engaged  in  preparing  to  strike 
the  same  blow  in  Peru  which  had  so  sue- 
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c*attallyparalyzed  the  power  of  Spain  in 
Cbili.     The  want  of  transports  was  the 
principal    cause   of  delay,   as  a  march 
through  the  desert  of  Ataeama  would  be 
impracticable.  The  Viceroy  dreading  lite 
enterprise  of  San  Martin,  and  knowing; 
the  materials  by  which  he  was  himself 
turrouuded,  conceived  it  most  prudeut  to 
risk  the  fate  of  Peru  in  Chili.  Accordingly 
alter  an  effort,  which  in  the  present  fallen 
state  of  the  Spanish  power  might  be  con- 
sidered   great,-   he  collected  about  five 
thousand  men,  which  were  hastily  em- 
barked   for  Talgacuana   under  Osorio, 
lea*  ing  Peru  entirely  defenceless.    Osorio 
had  scarcely  reached  that  place,  when  he 
commenced  preparations  for  proceeding 
directly  to  the  capital  of  Cbili :  he  cal- 
culated with  confidence  on  the  superiority 
of  his  troops  over  those  whom  experience 
bad  not  yet  taught  him  to  respect;  he 
also  flattered  himself  with  being  able  to 
overtake  the  army  of  O'Higgins,  before  it 
could  form  a  junction  with  San  Martin. 
Osorio,  taking  with  him  nearly  all  the 
garrison  of  Talcaguana,  together  with 
two    thousand   of  the  natives  of  Chili, 
marched  rapidly  through  the  province  of 
Conception  with  an  army  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  men.      Before  he  passed  the 
Maule»  the  patriot  army    had    already 
formed  a  junction,  and  consisted  of  an 
equal   number  of  regulars,  besides  con- 
siderate bodies  of  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
try.    In  a  few  days  it  was  completely  or- 
ganized and  consolidated ;  but  so  large  a 
body  of  men,  when  collected,  soon  began 
to  experience  considerable  wants.    The 
capital  of  Chili  confidently  trusted  to  the 
abilities  and  valour  of  San  Martin,  while 
the  circumstance  of  the  wants  of  his  army, 
when  made  known  to  them,,  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  a  magnanimity 
which  we  have  unjustly  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Rome.    San  Martin  announced  that 
his  army  was    ready  to  take  the  field 
against  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and 
that  all  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  its  defence,  but  that  it  was  in  want 
of  bread  and  other  supplies.    The  effect 
which  this  intimation    produced  in  the 
noble-minded  people  of  Chili,  is  best  dis- 
played in  the   reply   which  they  made 
through  the  different  officers  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  corporations. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  said  they,  "  has 
just  informed  us  that  our  brethren  in  the 
field  of  battle  are  in  hourly  expectation  of 
being  called  upon  to  shed  their  blood  and 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  our  preservation. 
Yomr  Excellency  recall*  to  our  recollec- 


tion the  tad  image  of  Chili,  laid  waste  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  with  an  atrocity 
truly  {Spanish;  Whilst  our  children,  oar 
fathers,  and  our  wives,  who  (terrified  at 
the  chains  and  gibbets  preparing  for  them 
by  the  monsters  tlmt  have  reached  the 
plains  of  Talca)  turn  their  tearful  eyes 
towards  the  brave  that,  on  the  banks  of 
Tangeuca,  have  sworn  to  perish  sooner 
than  behold  their  desolation.  But  your 
Excellency,  at  the  same  time,  intimates 
to  us  that  these  brave  men  are  in  want,  of 
bread  and  other  supplies,  in  order  to  sup- 
port with  vigour  the  arms  destined  to  ex- 
terminate our  enemy,  and  that  the  public 
fond  having  been  exhausted,  there  scarce- 
ly remained  a  sufficiency  for  the  hospital, 
where  the  wounds  received  for  our  de- 
fence are  to  be  healed.  And  what  does 
your  Excellency  expect  will  he  the  reply 
of  the  Chilians  to  a  representation  so 
mournful  and  affecting?  That  all  our 
fortunes,  without  reserve,  belong  to  our 
country.  That  from  this  moment  we  re- 
quest your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  the  spontaneous  offer  of  whatever 
silver  we  have  in  our  possession,  together 
with  the  vow  which  we  make  before  our 
country  and  the  universe,  that  so  long  as 
the  war  shall  last,  and  the  wants  of  Chili 
may  require  it,  there  shall  not  be  seen  a 
single  articie  of  plate  in  our  bouses. 

"  The  people  of  Chili  are  unwilling  that 
the  silver  of  the  churches  should  bo  ■ 
touched,  until  that  which  belongs  to  indi- 
viduals shall  be  entirely  exhausted,  we 
shall  then  humbly  say  before  the  Supreme 
Being,  To  preserve  the  precious  rifts  of 
life  and  liberty,  tvhich  thou  host  bestowed 
upon  us,  we  present  ourselves  naked,  to  im- 
plore thy  protection,  while  we  endeavour  to 
support  thy  ordinances  with  the  aid  of  those 
things  which  we  had  set  apart  to  adorn  thy 
worship;  our  vows  and  ardent  adoration 
shall'  henceforth  be  the*  most  pure  and  becom- 
ing homage  wo  eon  offer  Thee. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  will  your  Excel- 
lency be  pleased  to  accept  the  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  of 
whatever  articles  ot  plate  belong  to  them 
in  particular,  and  which  do  not  appertain 
to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  magistrates  and  cor- 
porate bodies,  which  we  offer  in  our  name 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Santiago. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  therefore  bo 
pleased  to  accept  these  offerings,  and  to 
inform  our  brethren  that  they  may  rely  on 
the  utmost  exertions  of  our  gratitude*" 

"This  unexpected  but  sublime  display, 
of  gratitude  was  replied  to  by  the  Director 
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in  a  suitable  manner :  accepting  tbeir  offer, 
be  declared  biinsclf  unable  to  find  expres- 
sions sufficiently  strong; 'to  do  justice* to 
the  magnanimity  of  their  conduct;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  so 
glorious  an  action,  he  ordered  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions  to  be  engraven  on  the  two 
columns  which  adorn  tbe  eastern  and 
western  entrances  ot  the  city : 

«  6n  the  5th  of March,  1818,  the  people 
of  Santiago  voluntarily  stripped  themselves 
of  all  their  plate  and  utensils  of  silver, 
protesting  thai  they  uxndd acquire  n*  others 
until  their  country  shall  be  out  of  danger, 

"Nations  of  the  universe,  !  Strangers 
who  enter  Chili,  say  whether  such  a  people 
deserve  to  be  slaves" 

"  The  patriot  army  lost  no  time  after 
its  junction,  in  marching  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  army  of  Osorio  had  already 
passed  Talca;  it  was  not  long  before  a 
continual  skirmishing  took  place  between 
the  invaders  and  the  patriots.  These  were 
kept  up  for  several  days,  until  the  19th, 
when  an  affair  of  some  importance  took 
place  between  the  advanced  corps  under 
O'Higgins,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  army, 
in  which  the  latter  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  ,  with  considerable  loss,  being  pur- 
sued into  the  very  streets  of  Talca.  The 
whole  Spanish  force  had  been  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  its  steps.  Osorio  now 
discovered  that  his  contempt  of  San  Mar- 
tin's army  had  led  him  into  error;  it  was 
so  much  superior  to  his,  particularly  in 
cavalry,  that  the  chances  or  success  would 
be  decidedly  against  him ;  knowing  that 
in  all  probability  San  Martin  would  attack 
him  the  next  morning  with  his  whole  force, 
and  that  if  defeated,  with  a  large  river  and 
numerous  bodies  of  Militia  in  his  rear,  re- 
treat would  be  no  longer  possible.  In 
this  critical  situation,  by  the  advance  of 
General  Ordones,  be  determined  to  select 
two  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and  try 
the  fortune  of  a  night  attack,  which,  if 
successful,  would  enable  him  to  retire 
without  fear  of  pursuit.     The  principal 

Eart  of  the  army  had  in  the  evening 
alted  within  a  short  distance  of  Talca : 
the  remainder  of  tbe  infantry  having 
arrived,  and  the  ground  being  reconnoi- 
tred, orders  were  given  about  nine  o'clock, 
for  each  division  to  occupy  the  position 
assigned  to  it.  The  right  wing  bad  al- 
ready been  posted,  and  the  left  w as  also 
in  motion,  when  the  enemy  rushed  upon 
them  in  the  most  furious  and  unexpected 
manner ;  tbe  baggage  and  artillery  were 
first  thrown  into  confusion,  which  was 
soon  communicated  to    the   troops   on 


their  march ;  these,  alter  a  short  resist- 
ance, broke  and  dispersed  in  every  di- 
rection, in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  tbeir 
leaders.  The  Director  of  Chili,  who 
commanded  in  person,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm,  in  his  efforts  to  rally 
them.  The  right,  however,  under  tbe 
immediate  command  of  that  excellent 
officer,  Colonel  Las  Heras.  retired  in  good 
order,  and  together  with  some  other 
bodies,  collected  by  the  exertions  of  San 
Martin  and  his  officers,  continued  tbe 
contest  for  some  time,  bnt  were  com- 
pelled at  last  to  give  way.  The  next 
morning  presented  a  spectacle  truly  me- 
lancholy: an  army,  of  which  the  day 
before  our  country  might  justly  have 
been  proud,  the  best  appointed  that  had 
ever  taken  the  field  on  the  side  of  in- 
dependence in  South  America,  stripped 
of  its  artillery  and  baggage,  and  more 
than  one  half  dispersed,  and  this  without 
having  been  beaten. 

"  San  Martin  conducted  the  fragments 
of  his  army  to  the  narrow  pass  of  Angu- 
leinu,  which  lies  on  the  route  to  Santiago, 
and  which  the  enemy  could  not  avoid 
without    making    a    very  considerable 
circuit.    Here  he  remained  in  the  most 
painful  situation,  deprived  of  his  baggage, 
and  his  men  in  want  of  every  ihiug.    iu 
the  mean  time  the  stragglers,  dispersed 
through  the  valleys  of  Chili,  spread  the 
most  disheartening  accounts  amoffg  the 
inhabitants,  and  so  complete  was  sup- 
posed to  have  beeu  the  defeat  of  San 
Martin,  that  the  part izans  of  Spain,  when- 
ever any  of  them  happened  to  be,  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  openly  declaring 
themselves.    San  Martin  with  the  Direc- 
tor, whose  presence*  was  required  in  the 
capital,   made   it  a  hasty  visit  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
people,  and  of  procuring  the  means  of 
recompensing  bis  army.  He  now  judged 
it  most  prudent  to  fall  back  upon  the 
capital,  where  his  army  could   be  re- 
cruited with  greater  celerity,  and  intend- 
ing in  case  of  defeat  to  retire  into  the 
city,  which   the  Director  was  actively 
engaged  in  placing  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  army,  under  the  creative  hand  of 
San  Martin,  with  a  celerity  almost  incre- 
dible, in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
after  a  march  of  eighty  leagues,  once 
more  presented  a  formidable  front  on  the 
plains  of  Maipo.    The  most  animated 
proclamations  were  circulated  through 
the  country  by  him  and  the  Director; 
hope  was  seen  to  revive,  and  the  patriot 
army  was  animated  by  a    desperation 
gathered  even   from  its  late  disgrace. 
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The  news  of  this  lamentable  occurrence, 
arriving  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  eastern  shore,  cast  a 
gloomy  shade  over  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
most  melancholy  anticipations  filled  the 
breast  of  every  American,  while  the 
Spaniards  among  us  discovered  their  joy, 
on  some  occasions,  with  %ery  little  dis- 
cretion. Our  apprehensions  induced  us 
to  believe  that  the  affairs  of  Chili  were 
still  worse  than  the  government  had  been 
willing  to  communicate :  the  very  im- 
portance of  the  contest  in  that  country 
was  enough  to  produce  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  sanguine.  Osorio 
finding  the  success  of  his  attack  to  have 
so  far  exceeded  his  expectations,  deW-r- 
mined  to  follow  up  bis  blows,  but  having 
himself  experienced  a  considerable  loss, 
he  was  somewhat  retarded  in  setting  otf ; 
his  march  was  notwithstanding  rapid, 
having  approached  the  Maipo  in  twelve 
days  after  the  dispersion  of  the  patriot 
army.  On  the  3d  and  4th  of  April  there 
were  frequent  skirmishes,  and  early  in 
the  moraine  of  the  fifth  the  two  armies 
came  in  sight  of  each  other ;  the  body  of 
the  Spanish  forces  having  crossed  the 
Maipo.  The  whole  morning  was  passed 
in  manoeuvring ;  each  chief  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  gain  some  advantage  over 
bis  opponent.  San  Martin  rode  inces- 
santly along  his  lines,  addressing  each 
individual  corps,  and.  infusing  into  them 
his  own  feelings,  while  the  patriotic  songs 
and  marches  resounded  through  the 
army  Seeing,  at  last,  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  his  being  attacked  that 
day  by  the  Spaniards,  and  finding  his  men 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
he  gave  orders  to  advance.  With  the 
exception  o'  a  small  height,  which  the 
enemy  had  occupied  with  some  pieces 
of  artillery,  the  ground  was  nearly  level 
and  well  adapted  to  military  manoeuvres. 
The  infantry  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Bal care e,  Colonel  Las 
Heras  on  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel 
Alrarado  on  the  left ;  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  posted  on  each  wing,  and  a  strong 
reserve  in  the  rear  under  Colonol  Quin- 
tana.  In  this  order  the  army  moved 
towards  the  enemy,  who  opened  a  dread- 
ful fire  from  his  infantry,  and  ftom  seve- 
ral pieces  of  artillery  posted  on  the  small 
*  elevation  before  mentioned,  but  without 
arresting  its  progress;  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  charged  at  the  same 
time,  but  were  driven  back  by  that  of 
the  patriots  who  pursued  them  even 
under  their  guns.  The  action  now  be- 
came general  and  bloody ;  our  line,  at 
last,  appeared  to  vacillate,  but  at  this 
moment  the  reserve  being  ordered  up, 


the  whole  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
with  an  irresistible  impetus  carried  every 
thing  before  them.  The  resistence  of  the 
enemy  was,  however,  so  obstinate,'  that 
they  had  to  be  literally  pushed  from  the 
ground  with  the  bayonet.  The  regiment 
of  Burgos,  composed  of  the  best  troops 
of  £pain  and  twelve  hundred  strong,  was 
not  broken  until  after  repeated  charges, 
which  San  Martin  is  said  to  have  led  in 

{>erson.  The  remnant  of  the  enemy's 
orce  then  threw  themselves  into  some 
narrow  lanes,  made  by  walls,  and  under 
their  shelter  commenced  the  contest 
anew,  but  were  at  length  entirely  over- 
come. This  action  lasted  from  noon  un- 
til six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was 
contested  on  either  side  with  a  courage 
and  firmness  worthy  of  the  great  prise 
which  was  at  stake ;  not  merely  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chili,  but  perhaps  of  South 
America.  The  history  of  wars  furnishes 
us  with  few  instances  of  a  victory  more 
complete;  the  whole  Spanish  army  was 
annihilated;  artillery,  military  chest, 
every  thing  belongiug  to  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  San  Martin.  Its  chief  alone  fled 
with  some  horsemen,  when  he  saw  that 
the  day  was  lost.  Ordonez,  the  second 
in  command,  198  officers,  3,000  rank  and 
file,  surrendered  their  arms ;  and  2,000 
of  their  dead  covered  the  field  of  battle. 
The  loss  of  the  country  did  not  exceed 
1,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  capi- 
tal, from  its  extreme  depression,  was 
now  elevated  to  the  hignest  pitch  of  joy. 
The  streets,  before  silent  and  fearful, 
were  suddenly  filled  by  the  inhabitants, 
like  the  blood,  which,  after  some  mo- 
ments of  deep  suspense  and  anxious  fear, 
'rushes  again  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities ot  the  body.  The  scene  which 
ensued  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  sublime  effusions 
of  popular  feeling,  when  each  thinks  his 
own  happiness,  that  of  his  posterity,  his  - 
friends,  and  his  country,  are  entirety  in- 
volved. There  was  a  general  and  almost 
universal  exclamation,  '*  At  last  we 
are  independent  1 "  while  Sao  Martin 
was  hailed  as  the  genius  of  the  revolution/ 

The  public,  in  general,  and  the  mer- 
cantile interest  in  paaticular,  are  much 
indebted  to  the  editor  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  volume.  It  contains 
a  large  mass  of  authentic  and  important  , 
as  well  as  interesting  information ;  and 
the  editor's  preliminary  remarks  are 
well  adapted  to  diffuse  correct  notions 
relative  to  the  real  situation  of  the 
provinces  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
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The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the 
present  time,  &c.  drc.  By  Messrs. 
Warburton,  Walsh,  and  Whitelaw, 
4to.  2  vols.  5/.  5s.  large  paper  8/.  8*. 
Cadell  andDavies,  London,  1818. 
[Concluded  from  page  592.] 

The  account  of  the  various  charita- 
ble institutions  presented  to  our  readers 
in  our  last  number,  and  which  do  ho- 
nour to  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  is 
followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  Literary 
Societies,  and  public  Libraries,  that 
adorn  the  capital  of  the  sister  island. 
These  are  six  in  number,  viz. 

1.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy.— This 
society  had  existed,  for  many  years 
under  the  name  of  the  Hietorico 
Physical  Society ;  and,  having  in- 
creased in  number  and  respect- 
ability, it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
give  it  a^  corporate  form,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  future  permanence,  and 
character.  Accordingly,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1786,  it  was 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  study  of 
Polite  literature,  Science,  and  Anti- 
quities.    At  present 

"  It  consists  of  a  patron,  who  is  the 
King,  a  visitor,  who  is  the  chief  governor 
of  Ireland ;  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dents, a  treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  a 
council  of  twenty-one,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  three  committees,  of  science, 
polite  literature,  and  antiquities.  The 
committee  of  science  meets  on  the 
first  Monday  of  every  month— of  polite 
literature  on  the  second — of  antiquities 
on  the  third— and  the  Academy  at  Urge 
on  the  fourth,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  All  members  are  invited  to 
attend  and  assist  at  the  meeting  of  the 
~»— 5"~      The    Academy-house   is 


reputation,  the  society  occasionally  pro- 
pose prizes  for  the  best  compositions  on 
Sven  subject*-,  and  periodically  publish 
eir  Transactions,  in  which  the  most 
approved  essays  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  literature  are  laid  before  the 
public.  In  this  way  twelve  quarto 
volumes  have  appeared,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  many  curious  and 
valuable  papers  on  subjects  very  inte- 
resting to  the  country,  the  greater  part 
of  which  would  never  have  existed,  or 
enriched  the  literature  of  Ireland,  if  not 
called  forth  by  the  incentives,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Transactions  of  this  society. 
The  mode  of  admission  is  by  ballot,  and 
the  terms  five  guineas  entrance,  and  two 
guineas  per  annum  ;  there  are  at  present 
180  members.  The  rent  and  taxes  of  the 
house,  amounting  to  166/.  were  defrayed 
by  an  annual  grant  from  government. 
The  present  grant  from  parliament  U3007. 
besides  400/.  for  the  perfect  repair  of  the 
house." 


committees.      .-™.w«j -..„*.  ^   <a 

situated  on  the  west  side  of  Grafton- 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  provost's 
house.  It  is  a  large  edifice  not  distin- 
guished by  any  architectural  ornaments 
but  furnished  with  a  library  and  suitable 
apartments.  That  in  which  the  Aca- 
demy meet  is  a  spacious  room,  ornament- 
ed with  striking  portraits  of  Lord  Char- 
lemont  and  Mr.  Kirwan.  To  stimulate 
exertion  by  the  incentive  of  reward  and 


2.   The    Kirwanian    Society    was 
founded  in  1812,  and  assumed  for  its 
appropriate  appellation,   the  name  of 
the  great  Irish  Chemist,  Richard  Kir- 
wan*   Its  members  are  about  forty  in 
number,  and  their  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  advancement  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,    and  other    branches   of 
Natural  History,  as  well  as  to  keeping 
alive  a  spirit  of  philosophy  in  Ireland. 
Although    this   society  is   but  in  its 
infancy,  it   is  silently  proceeding   in 
its  march.     Already  has  it  acquired  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  has  com- 
menced the  formation  of  a  valuable 
library.    Several  ingenious  essays  have 
been  read  at  its  meetings;  and  from 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  its  members  we 
are  authorized  to  expect,  in  due  time, 
many  valuable  contributions  to  chemi- 
cal and  mineralogical  science. 

^  3.  The  Gaelic  or  Hiberno-Celtic  So- 
ciety was  established  by  a  few  pa- 
triotic individuals,  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the 
native  irish  language.  The  account  of 
this  society  is  drawn  up  in  a  singularly 
interesting  manner,  for  which  our 
readers  will  consult  the  work  now 
under  consideration* 

4.  The  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
the  use  of  which  is  confined  to  gra- 
duates, was  founded  by  the  donation 
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of  the  patriotic  enfldish  soldiers  in  tbe 
year  1603;  who,  having  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale, 
were  determined  to  commemorate  their 
victory  by  some  permanent  monument ; 
and  collected  among  themselves  the 
sum  of  1800/.,  to  purchase  books  for  a 
public  library  in  the  then  infant  esta- 
blishment of  Trinity  College  Dublin. 
The  disposal  of  the  money  was  confided 
to  the  illustrious  Archbishop  Usher, 
who  proceeded  to  London,  and  made 
the  necessary  purchases.  From  this 
commencement  the  library  has  gra- 
dually increased  by  various  donations, 
so  that  it  now  forms  a  very  noble  cot- 
lection  of  books. 

w  The  first  donation  to  the  library  was 
Usher's  own  collection,  consisting  origin 
ally  of  10,000  vols.  After  his  death. 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, wished  to  purchase  it,  but  Crom- 
well would  not  suffer  it  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  soldiers  at 
that  time  in  Ireland  wishing  to  emulate 
those  of  Elizabeth,  purchased  it  in  the 
same  manner  ;  but  Cromwell  again  inter- 
fered, and  would  not  suffer  them  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  college.  It  was  therefore 
deposited  in  the  Castle,  whence  many 
valuable  books  an'l  MSS  were  stolen. 
At  length,  on  the  Restoration,  it  was 
given  tii  the  college,  but  not  before  the 
collection  was  reduced,  both  in  the 
number  and  value  of  its  books.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  given  ex  dono  Car.  LI. 
though  he  had  no  other  merit  in  the  do- 
nation than  complying  with  the  original 
intentions  of  the  purchasers. 

The  following  presents  the  state  of  the 
library,  as  to  the  number  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  by  whom  they  were 
presented. 

MSS.  ROOM. 

Usher  A.  Biblia  Sacra,  partes  Bibliorum 
Commentarii. 

B.  Breviaria,  Missalia,  Ecclesiae 
Komame  Rituales,  Patres  sancti 
et  scriptores  orientates. . 

C.  P.  Sancti.— Scriptores  Systema- 
tic!, Scholastic'!,  Polemici. 

D.  Catalogi,  Philosophy  Medici, 
Histonci . 

£.  Genealogiae,  etHistoriae  Hiber- 
nian Eccletiasticse  et  Civilis. 
StcameF.  Codices  ejusdem  argument^ 
etTheologi. 


G.  Historici  et  Theologi  cum 
HSS.auaprsBcipuetractantde 
rebus  rorensibus. 

The  MSS  are  preserved  in  a  room  at 
the  east  end  of  tl>e  library,  whence  they 
are  not  permitted  to  be  taken.  The 
room  is  never  to  be  opened,  nor  the 
MSS  to  be  inspected,  unless  in  the  pre~ 
sence  of  the  librarian.  These  precau- 
tions are  required  by  the  statutes,  as  well 
with  a  view  to  their  preservation,  as  to 
render  them  as  authentic  documents  as 
possible.  They  are  all  in  good  preserva- 
tion. 

Number  of  printed  Book*. 

Usher's    •  ••••  6,401 

Hallison's    4,109 

Gilbert's 12,740 

Other  books  ..........      309 

83,569 


Other     side,      not     including 

Smith's 11,950 

Smith's    .-•• 699 


Total 


12,479 
-36,047 


Qf  Manuscripts 

Usher's 093 

Stearne's j£5 

Stearue's  and  Alexander's*  •  77 
Others 102 


1,007 
Printed  books  and  prints  *  •  101 
Total Mil 

The  above  account  was  taken  in  the 
year  1787 ;  sinoe  that  time  great  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  library,  par- 
ticularly the  collection  of  M.  Faget, 
pensionary  of  Holland,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  20,000  volumes;  it  cost 
8,000/.  granted  by  the  trustees  of 
Erasmus  Smith.  When  the  French 
invaded  Holland,  in  1794,  the  collection 
was  removed  to  England,  where  it  was 
purchased  by  the  College,  with  the 
above  grant.  This  library  is  included  in 
the  bookseller's  act,  and  receives  a  copy 
of  every  new  publication.  Tbe  total 
number  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to 
near  100,000  vols. 

We  will  only  add  to  this  account 
that  among  the  Biblical  MSS.  are  the 
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celebrated  Codex  Montfortknus  and 
a  Codex  RescriptiM,  containing  a  very 
antient  and  valuable  fragment  of 
St  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  a  cor- 
rect and  elegant  fac-siraile  was  a  few 
years  ago  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barrett. 

5.  Marth's  Library  was  founded  in 
1.707,  by  Narcissus  Marsh,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  The  books,  which 
compose  this  collection,  originally 
formed  the  library  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  and  was  purchased 
by  Marsh  for  this  purpose. 

The  books  are  arranged  in  two  long 
galleries,  which  meet  each  other  at 
a  right  angle ;  in  the  first  are  the  books 
of  Stillingfleet.  The  second  gallery  con- 
tains the  donations  of  others;  at  the 
angle  is  the  reading  room,  in  which  the 
librarian  sits,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  library.  Originally  all  gentle- 
men and  graduates  bad  free  access,  but 
some  abuses  occasioned  more  limited 
restrictions.*  None  can  be  now  admitted 
but  such  as  can  produce  a  well  attested 
certificate,  and  no  book  can  be  removed 
from  its  place  unless  in  the  presence  of 
the  librarian.  Extraordinary  precautions 
were  also  taken  to  preserve  the  books. 
Bach  was  fastened  by  a  chain, terminated 
by  a  ring,  which  ran  upon  a  wooden 
rod.  This  rod  was  close  and  parallel  to 
the  shelf  to  which  the  book  belonged, 
and  the  chain  was  sufficiently  long  to 
suffer  the  book  to  rest  upon  any  part  of 
the  reading  desk  below.  The  chains 
have  been  removed,  but  the  rods  yet 
remain  to  indicate  the  structure  of  this 
precautionary  contrivance.  The  library 
is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  from  11  till  3;  and  notwith- 
standing theae  apparent  precautions  and 
restrictions,  few  persons  will  find   any 

•  The  cause  of  these  restrictions  it  thus 
stated  in  an  inscription  near  the  entrance 
dated  October,  1750.  *<  A  considerable 
number  of  books  having  been,  from  time  to 
time,  stolen  from  the  library,  by  persons 
under  the  denomination  of  Genfletneu 
claiming  a  privilege  to  read  in  it,  according 
to  the  statutes,  To  guard  against  the  theft* 
of  such  in/amout  vtUamj,  in  future,  no  person 
wall  be  admitted  unless  be  produce  a  well 
attested  certificate  to  the  librarian,  of  his 
being  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  An  honest 
porter  is  appointed  to  watch  and  search 
every  person  leaving  the  library.**  This 
practice,  however,  is  not  continued. 


difficulty  in  obtaining  free  access  to  it.* 
It  is  governed  by  trustees  appoioted  by 
act  of  parliament,  who  make  annual  visi- 
tations; yet  the  jpublic  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  it.  The  books  are  extreme- 
ly old,  and  on  such  subjects^*  but  little 
interest  the  general  reader,  and  the  sum 
of  10/.  a  year,  allowed  to  purchase  new 
ones,  is  altogether  inadequate  for  any 
such  purpose.  To  this  may  be  added, 
tt]e  remote  situation,  so  distant  from  the 
general  haunt,  and  so  uninviting,  deters 
many  from  attempting  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  In  effect,  the  solitary  indi- 
vidual now  and  then  found  in  it,  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  its  inutility,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been,  fifty  years  ago, 
in  high  estimation. 

6.  The  Dublin  Library  Society  was 
founded  by  a  few  public  spirited  indi- 
viduals in  the  year  1791.  As  it  is 
managed  on  the  same  liberal  plan  as 
the  Westminster  Library  and  similar 
establishments  in  London,  we  need  not 
detain  our  readers  by  detailing  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  Dublin 
Institution,  founded  in  1811,  and  con- 
taining a  public  library,  together  with 
arrangements  for  Lectures.  &c.  like  the 
Royal,  London,  and  Surry  Institutions. 

The  length,  to  which  this  article  has 
already  unavoidably  extended,  prevents 
us  from  giving  any  account  of  the 
"  Dublin  Society,"  and  the  "  Farming 


passed  fur 


__*  In  the  reign  of  Anue,  sn  act 

regulating   this  library.    It  enact*,  # 

other  provisions,  that  it  be  rested  in  trustees, 
with  the  primate  and  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  chancellor  and  chief  judges,  the  deans  of 
Trinity  and  St.  Patrick's,  the  provost  and 
their  successors,  for  ever.  The  property  to 
be  unalien  ible,  free  from  taxes  and  incum- 
brances, unless  particularly  changed  iu  future 
acts.  The  librarian  to  lie  appointed  by  the 
archbishop,  to  be  a  priivt  and  A.  If.  Books 
hereafter  to  be  given,  it  duplicates,  oi*v  tic 
changed  or  sold,  aun  others  bought.  Libra- 
rian to  keep  tbe  building  iu  repair,  or  lie 
suspended,  and  his  income  applied  by  the 
archbishop.  Governors  to  vi*it  second 
Thursday  in  October,  yearly.  6  An.  cap  9, 
sect.  2.  3  5.  &c.  The  sum  of  250J.  per 
annum  is  allowed  to  the  librarian,  out  of 
which  he  keeps  the  building  in  repair.  The 
number  of  books  amount  to  about  26,000 
vols.  Among  tbem  are  some  valuable  works 
on  oriental  literature,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  polemic  divinity.  The  Hampton 
Lectures  are  among  the  few  recent  purchases. 
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Society,**  to  whose  noble  and  patriotic 
labour*  Ireland  is  most  deeply  indebted. 
Of  the. various  manufactures,  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  Dublin,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  that  of  Linen  alone  is  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent  The  commerce, 
corporation,  and  the  different  courts  of 
law,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are 
described  at  considerable  length  ;  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  new  buildings 
which  of  late  years  have  been  erected 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  artists  and  lite- 
rary men,  natives  of  Dublin,  though 
concise  and  interesting,  present 
many  names  which  are  an  ornament  to 
literature.  A  copious  appendix  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tables  and  other  sta- 
tistical information,  terminates  these 
handsomely  printed  volumes,  which  are 
illustrated  with  numerous  elegant  maps, 
plans,  and  views.  . 


Parliawuntary    Lettcri,  and    other 

Poems.    By  Q.  in  the  Corner,  8vo. 

48.  6d.    Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy, 

London,  1818. 

This  little  volume  contains  much  pleas- 
ing Satire,  and  several  Minor  Poems, 
that  are  both  elegant  and  useful.  The 
41  Parliamentary  Letters,'  are  supposed 
to  be  written  by  an  Electioneering  Can- 
didate, to  his  friend  in  London,  solicit-' 
ing  advice  of  the  latter  (which  is  conse- 
quently given)  in  what  manner  he  is 
to  act,  in  conducting  his  election,  and 
also  bow  he  should  demean  himself, 
when  he  should  have  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  We  shall'  select  one  or 
two  passages  from  the  replies  of  the 
adviser,  which  will  give  our  readers  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  spirit  and  manner 
that  characterize  these  epistles. 

It  nmr  shall  be  my  aim  to  represent 
The  most  prevaling  pleas  of  discontent ; 
To  store  your  mind  with  .murmurs,  and  to  teach 
How  much  those  murmurs  ornament  a  speech  : 
In  war  tou  should  exclaim, "  'Twere  better  far 
"  To  live  ail  slaves,  than  bear  the  ills  of  war ; 
'*  Taxes  and  burdens  of  all  kinds  increase  ; 
"  On  any  terms  'twere  better  to  have  j»eace." 
Coodeaan  the  sill  of  pensions,  and  applause, 
For  lots  of  limbs,  in  so  absurd  a  cause ; 
Declare  defeat  is  certain ; — or  pretend 
Defeat  would  be  an  eligible  end  ; 
Let  laurels  flourish  round  a  foreign  brow, 
We  desiniud  peace,—  obtain'd— no  matter  how. 


-  It  also  is  yooc  duty  to  bestow, 
In  artful  language,  praises  on  our  foe ; 
He  fights  our  country  ;  but  a  liberal  miud 
Discovers  countrymen  in  all  mankind  ; 
Should  England  fall,  and  bear  another  name, 
—England  or.France  ;— to  us  t' were  all  the  snote. 

If  war,  and  its  anticipated  ill,    * 
Bring  peace  and  glory,  you  may  murmur  still ; 
If  public  men  give  dinner*, — take  offence 
At  your  low  means,  and  their  magnificence  ; 
Forget  the  services  they  did  the  state, 
And  crumble  at  their  services  of  plate : 
In  all  rejoicings,  search  out  a  pretence 
For  blaming  fetes,  and  folly,  and  expense ; 
Look  coldly  on,  and  show  that  you  despise 
Such  childish  sport,  such  vulgar  prejudice. 

I  know,  dear  Ben,  it  is  your  cruel  fate 
To  be  by  birth  descended  from  the  great ; 
But  'tis  your  interest  tnfeel, — or  feign. 
For  birth  an  insurmountable  discfain  ;  ' 
Despise  all  honorary  claim*,  and  sport 
With  ribbons,  titles',  stars  of  every  sort ; '" 
With  great  humility  your  rank  disclaim, 
And  view  your  noble  pedigree  with  shame ; 
Your  ancestors  were  British  Peers ;  what  then ? 
We  need  no  more  Right  Honourable  men  ; 
And  whilst  you  shade  the  honours  they  have  won. 
Be  filmed  as  their  dishonourable  ton. 

Go  tell  the  mob — (but  hold  I'm  not  discreet. 
Mob  is  a  slavish  word,  grown  obsolete  :) 
Go  tell  the  multitude,  you  offer  cures 
For  all  their  griefs,-and  that  those  griefs  are  yours. 
And  if  they  boast  no  grievances,  point  out 
Some  new  distress  they  ought  to  grieve  about : 
Use  high-flown  words  and  ocautitnl  bombast ; 
Say  ills  disgrace  times  present  atid  past ; 
Proclaim  to  all,  your  projects  are  pursued 
For  patriotic  ends  ana  public  good  ; 
Let  every  sentence  harrow  up  the  soul. 
With  Want,  Oppression,  Famine  and  Controul  ; . 
Let  tales  of  woe  unmerited  be  heard, 
And  rank  rebellion  lurk  in  every  word ; 
Talk  loud  and  long,  and  only  just  withdraw 
In  time  to  shun  the  vigilance  of  law ; 
And  in  each  prudent  pause  it  will  appear 
That  more  is  Understood  than  meets  the  ear : 
Spare  none  in  place,— or,  if  one  man  is  spared. 
Show  you  would  talk  high  treason, — ifyoutlurcd. 

Lead  those  yon  seem  to  serve :  the  multitude 
Are  led  with  ease  to  evil  or  to  good  ; 
Whate'er  may  be  their  present  idol's  aim. 
Worthy  or  worthless,  theirs  will  be  the  same : 
And  those  who,  with  enthusiastic  seal, 
Now  talk  of  loyalty  they  seem  to  feel ; 
To-morrow,  led  astray,  with  hearts  as  warm, 
Will  pelt  nobility,  and  cry  reform. 
Let  their  worst  passions  labour  for  your  use, 
For  all  their  errors  find  some  fit  excuse  ; 
And  whilst  they  serve  vour  purpose  and  maintain 
The  daring  schemes  of  your  seditious  brain  ;. 
Whilst  by  their  crimes  you  boldly  hope'  to  rise 
To  that  high  state  you  outwardly  despite  ; 
Whilst  they  believe  you  seek  their  good  alone 
-—More  worldly  wise,  yon  struggle  for  your  own. 

These  are  my  counsels :  now,  my  friend,  go 

forth. 
And.  let  my  pupil's  actions  prove  their  worth  ; 
Let  your  consistency  be  firm  and  strong ; 
Oppose  all  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong : 
Say  ministers,  and  all  who  aid  them  too, ' 
Have  nothing  but  emolument  in  view  ; 

Would  vote  for  Beelzebub, — be  bought  or  sold ; 
Would  rather  steal  "  than  eat  their  mutton  cold." 
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If  you  should  aoabtwyjodgmwit.^okmrowjd— 
Some  perfect  specimens  may  soon  be  found, 
Who  act  as  .you  mast  do,  and  boldly  storm 
Aboot  their  'injuries,  and  seek  reform ; 
Who  speak  of  liberty,  and  prove  that  each 
At  least  possesses  liberty  of  speech, 

•    ••••••• 

You  ask  if,  after  all  the  ills  yon  find         % 
In  pioce-recewwrs,  you  could  change  your  mind : 
Yes, — if  a  templing  offer  should  appear, 
Some  thousand  comfortable  pounds  a  year, — 
You  may  accept  them  all,  nor  fear  disgrace, 
Your  former  scruples  would  be  out  if  place; 
Say  learned  men  have  kindly  set^ou  right : 
You  see  the  matter  in  its  proper  light ;  > 
Nor  can  the  change  be  called  a  dereliction, 
It  only  proves  you're  dpea  to  emnktiom. 

Let  not  expensive  dinners  give  you  pain— 
This  is  a  tax  which  greatness  must  sustain  ; 
Your  voters  have  no  interested  views, 
But  turtle  feasts  'twere  madness  to  refuse  ; 
And  their  huge  appetites  a  proof  will  give 
In  this  they  need  no  representative. 
Besides,  when  mortal  men  on  business  meet, 
Without  a  dinner  all  seems  incomplete : 
At  justice  mektinos,  where  grave  sages  sit 
Arranging  roads  or  rates,  as  they  think  fit ; 
At  parish  meetings,  where  in  long  debate 
Churchwardens  frown  in  enviable  state  ; 

At  CORPORATION  MEETINGS,  where  'tlS  just 

Paving  and  lighting  should  be  well  discuss  d ; 
At  quAETE*  day,  when  lawyers  are  intent 
Collecting  in  due  form  a  client's  rent ; — 
In  fact,  whate'ei  is  done  by  saint  or  sinner. 
Nothing  will  prosper  if  there's  not  a  dinner. 
Your  aunt  is  worthy  of  her  nephew ;  now 
Tis  time  to  decorate  the  female  brow 
With  lasting  laurels  :  and  your  aunt  shall  claim 
The  glory  of  establishing  their  fame. 
Oh !  let  her  hasten  to  secluded  shades. 
And  found  a  college  for  scholastic  maids ;] 
Let  caps  and  gowns  their  lovely  persons  grace ; 
Not  fashion's  dress,  but  suited  to  the  place ; 
Their  volubility  of  tongue  and  pen 
Will  far  exceed  the  oldest,  ablest  men  ; 
She  roost  will  charm  who  roost  intently  tries 
To  take  degrees,  or  struggle  for  a  prise ; 
And  we  shall  boast,  midst  those  who  "mid  our 

cause, 
Spinsters  ef  Arts,  and  doctrma  rfkwL 

Avoid  all  those  who  party  views  reject, 
Who  always  vote  as  conscience  may  direct ; 
But  worship  those  who,  kings  and  realms  to 

shake, 
Boldly  oppose,  for  opposition's  sake ; 
And,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  throng, 
Vociferate  «•  whatever  is,— is  wrong." 

When  all  your  plans  have  prosper'd  and  you 
find 
Your  potent  spells  regenerate  mankind  ; 
When  your  reforming  influence  imparts 
Foreign  propensities  to  British  hearts ; 
When  opposition  to  your  voice  is  sin, 
When  all  your  foes  are  out,  and  you  are  m ; 
When  you  possess  importance,  pension,  place, 
Your  ministers — all  ministers  of  grace; 
When  your  decree  is  law  ;—. you  may  engage 
The  age  to  come  will  be  a  golden  age. 

From  the  Minor  Poems,  which  are 
partly  Sentimental  and  partly  Sportive, 
we  extract  the  following  verses 


TO  A  LADY. 

From  whom  the  Author  had  received  a  Pane 
of  three  colours. 

THREE  days  you  laboured  to  unite 
Three  colours,  beautiful  and  bright : 
Three  times  you  raised  my  hopes,  and  said 
—For  roe  the  triple  web  was  made  ; 
Three  times  it  seem'd  before  you  gave  it, 
'Twas  three  to  one  1  ne'er  should  have  it ; 
Three  doubts,  three  fears,  were  quickly  pact; 
Thrice  welcome  came  the  purse  at  last. 

Three  thanks  1  give  ;  which  can't  reveal 
One  third  of  what  I  ought  to  feel ; 
Yet  wanting  seme  more  strong  device. 
In  three  short  words  "  I  thank  you"  tarictv 
I  own  I'm  at  (in  lines  like  these) 
Sixe§  and  seveas,  more  than  thrtt$ ; 
And  you  may  think  their  folly  such/ 
Three  of  them  would  be  three  too  much ;  ' 
Yet  credit  this,  ray  joy  shall  be 
To,  drink yoar  health  in  ■■three  dates  tare*. 

We-  are  greatly  deceived  if  this  little 
volume  does  not  become  a  favourite 
with  the  public:  its  sentiments  are 
correct,  and  its  versification  is  fat  the 
most  part  both  easy  and  pleasing. 


A  Brief  Treatise  on  Prisons,  intended 
for  the  Use  of  Sheriffs,  Magistrates, 

.  Grand  Jurors,  and  other  Persons 
interested  in  the  Management  and 
Construction  of  Prisons,  illustrated 
with  an  enlarged  design  of  the  New 
Goal  about  to  built  at  Dover,  By 
Richard  Elsam,  Architect,  4to.  6s. 

*  J.Taylor,  1819. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  law  displays  its 
terrors  in  every  Court  of  Justice,  and 
religion  publishes  its  prohibitions  in 
every  place  of  worship,  crimes  of  all 
sorts  appear  to  increase,  we  hail  with 
gratitude  as  a  benfactor  to  his  country, 
any  individual,  however  humble  his 
efforts  may  be,  who  endeavours  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  vice,  by  suggesting 
measures  which  have  a  tendency  to 
the  suppression  of  those  enormities 
which  spring  from  the  depravity  of 
humon  nature ;  but  when  men  of  the 
profession  of  the  author  lend  their  as* 
sistance  to  the  work  of  human  refor- 
mation, we  have  double  occasion  to 
rejoice,  because  the  goodness  of  their 
intentions  is  seconded  by  the  power 
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which  they  derive  from  their  intelli- 
gence, and  talent  to  carry  those  inten- 
tions into  effect. 

Thin  valuable  little  work,  on  the  ma- 
nagement and  construction  of  our  pri- 
sons, is  addressed  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  By  all,  it  will  be 
found  interesting  and  instructive ;  and 
more  especially  by  those,  for  whose 
use  it  is  m  particular  designed.  With- 
out a  due  construction  of  prisons,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  be  properly 
managed  :  and  without  a  proper  ma- 
nagement, the  advantages  of  the  most 
judicious  construction  must  be  lost. 
This  the  author  has  explicitly  pointed 
out;  and  he  has  further  shewn  what 
are  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evils, 
which  he  exposes  and  deplores. 


Comaeentariee  an  the  Lowe  of  England, 
principally  in  the  Order,  and  com- 
prising the  whole  Substance  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Sir  William  Black' 
stone,  8vo.  £1.  Is.  J.  Butterwortb 
and  Son,  London,  1819. 

Upwards  of  fifty  years  have  elapsed, 
since  Blackstone  published  his  justly 
admired  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England :  and  though  successive  edi- 
tors of  them,  since  the  learned  judge's 
decease,  have  pointed  out  the  various 
alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Statute  law,  yet,  a  work  was  want- 
ing, which  should  exhibit  a  comprehen- 
sive and  luminous  summary  of  the 
laws  of  England,  as  they  actually  exist. 
This  has  been  accomplished  m  the 
publication  now  before  us,  which,  while 
it  assumes  Blackstone's  work  as  its 
basM,  has  reduced  nw  materials  to  a 
better  form ;  has  corrected  their  errors ; 
supplied  their  defects  ;  and  retrenched 
their  superfluities.  At  the  same  time, 
the  editor,  (whom  we  understand  to  be 
an  eminent  civilian)  has  not  only  given 
to  them  additional  clearness  and  preci- 
sion in  point  of  language  and  arrange- 
meat*  Vat  has  alee  ingrafted,  as  fa*  as 
wa»  practicable,  the  *oet  important 


modern  Statute*  and  Decision* ;  and 
has  further  substituted  much  new  and 
appropriatamatter,  in  lieu  of  that, which 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century  has  rendered 
obsolete.  In  many  instances  where 
the  editor  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
commentator  on  points  of  law,  particu- 
larly in  the  fourth  book  which  treats 
on  Public  Wrongs,  he  has  inserted  new 
matter,  grounded  on  the  best  legal 
authorities :  so  that,  though  Blackstone 
has  been  adopted  whenever  it  was  prac- 
ticable, nearly  one  half  of  this  large 
volume  has  been  recompiled.  The  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  its  contents  will  ex* 
hibit  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the 
editor. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sect. 

1.  On  the  Study  of  the  Law, 

2.  Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in  general. 
S.  Of  the  Laws  of  England. 

4.  Of  the  countries  tabject  to  the  Laws  of 
Englaod 

BOOK  I. 
Of  the  Rights  of  Person*. 

Chap. 

1.  Of  the  absolute  Rights  of  Individuals. 

2.  Of  the  Parliament. 

».  Of  the  King  and  His  Title. 

4.  Of  the  King's  Royal  Family. 

5.  Of  the  Councils  belonging  to  the  King. 

6.  Of  the  King's  Duties. 

7.  Of  the  King's  Prerogative, 

8.  Of  the  King's  Prerogative. 

0.  Of  Subordinate  Magistrate*. 

10.  Of  the  People,  whether  Aliens,  Deni- 

zens, or  Natires. 

11.  Of  the  Clergy. 

IS.  Of  the  Civil  State, 

15.  Of  the  Military  and  Maritime  States. 
14.  Ol  Masters  and  Servants. 

16.  Of  Husbands  and  Wives. 
16   Of  Parent  and  Child. 

17.  Of  Guardian  and  Ward. 

18.  Of  Corporations. 

BOOK  U. 

Of  the  Rightt  of  Thing*. 
Chap. 

1.  Of  Property  In  general. 

2.  Of  Real  Property;  and  first,  Corporal 

Hereditaments. 
8.  Of  Corporal  Heriditaments. 
4    Of  the  Feudal  System. 

6.  Of  the  ancient  English  Tenure*. 
8.  Of  the  modern  English  Tenures. 

7.  Of  Freehold  Estate*  and  Inheritance, 

8.  Of  Freeholds  not  of  Inheritance. 

9.  Of  Estates  less  than  Freeholds. 
10*  Of  Estates  opon  Condition. 
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11.  Of  Estate*  in  Possession,  Remainder, 

and  Reversion. 

12.  Of  Estates'  in  Severalty,  Joint-tenancy, 

Coparcenary,  and  Common. 
18.  Of  the  Title  to  Things  Real  in  general. 

14.  Of  Title  by  Descent 

15.  Of  Title  by  Purchase,  and  first,  by  Es- 

cheat. 

16.  Of  Title  by  Occupancy. 

17.  Of  Title  by  Prescription. 

18.  Of  Title  by  Forfeiture. 

19.  Of  Title  by  Alienation. 
80.  Of  Alienation  by  Deed. 

31.  Of  Alienation  by  Matter  of  Record. 
39.  Of  Alienation  by  Special  Custom. 
3S.  Of  Alienation  by  Devise. 
34   Of  Things  Personal. 

35.  Of  Property  in  Things  Personal. 

36.  Of  Title  to  Things  Personal. 

37.  Of  Title  by  Prerogative  and  Forfeiture. 

38.  Of  Title  by  Custom. 

30.  O/  Title  by  Succession,  Marriage,  and 


SO   OfTitle  by  Gift  or  Grant,  and  Contract. 
31.  OfTitle  by  Bankruptcy. 
S3.  OfTitle  by  Testament  and  Administra- 
tion. 

BOOK  III. 

Of  Private  Wrongs. 
Chap. 

1.  Of  the  Redress  of  Private  Wrongs  by 
the  mere  Act  of  the  Parties. 

3.  Of  Redress  by  the  mere  Operation  of 

Law. 
S.  Of  Courts  in  general. 

4.  Of  the  Public  Courts  of  Common  Law 

and  Equity. 

5.  Of  Courts  Ecclesiastical,  Military  and 

Marine. 

6.  Of  Courts  of  Special  Jurisdiction . 

7.  Of  the  Cognisance  of  Private  Wrongs. 
S.  Of  Wrongs  and  their  Remedies,  respect- 
ins:  the  Rights  of  Persons. 

9.  Of  Injuries  to  Personal  Property. 

10.  Of  Injuries  to  Real  Property;  and  first, 

of    Dispossession  or  Cluster  of  the 
Freehold. 

11.  Of  Dispossession,  or  Ouster  of  Chattels 

Real. 

13.  Of  Trespass. 
IS.  Of  Nuisance. 

14.  Of  Waste. 

15.  Of  Subtraction. 

16.  Of  Disturbance. 

17.  Of  injuries  proceeding  from  or  affecting 

the  Crown. 

18.  Of  the  Pursuit  of  Remedies  by  Action; 

and  first,  of  the  original  Writ. 
10.  Of  Process. 

30.  Of  Pleading. 

31.  Of  Issue  and  Demurrer. 

33.  Of  the  several  Species  of  Trial. 

38.  Of  Trial  by  Jury. 

34*  Of  Judgement  and  its  Incidents. 

35.  Of  Proceedings  in  the  Nature  of  Appeals. 

36*  Of  Executiou. 

37.  Of  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Equity. 


BOOK  IV. 


Public  Wrongs. 
Chap. 
1.  Of  Crimes  and  Punishments  in  general. 

3.  Of  the   Persons  Capable  of  becumiug 

Criminals. 
S.  Of  the  Distinction  of  Guilt  among  Cri- 
minals. 

4.  Of  Offences' against  God  and  Religion. 

5.  Of  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations. 
6   Of  High  Treason. 

7.  Of  Felonies  injurious  to  the  King's  Pre- 

rogative. 

8.  Of  Premunire. 

9.  Of  Misprisons  and  Contempts  affecting 

the  King's  Government. 

10.  Of  Offences  against  Public  Justice. 

11.  Of  Offences  against  the  Public  Peace. 

13.  Of  Offences  against  Public  Trade. 

15.  Of  Offences  against  the  Public  Health, 

and  the  Public  Police,  or  Economy. 

14.  Of  Homicide. 

15-  OrOffencesagainst  the  Persons  of  Indi. 
viduals. 

16.  Of  Offences  against  the  Habitations  of 

Individuals. 

17.  Of  Offences  against  Private  Property. 

18.  Of  the  means  of  preventing  Offences. 

19.  Of  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction. 

30.  Of  Summary  Convictions. 

31.  Of  Arrests. 

23.  Of  Commitment  and  Bail. 

33.  Of  the  several  Modes  of  Prosecution. 

24.  Of  Process. 

85.  Of  Arraignment  and  its  Incidents. 

26.  Of  Plea  and  Issue. 

27.  Of  Trial  and  Conviction. 
88.  Of  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

39.  Of  Judgment,  and  of  Attainder  and  its 
Consequences. 

50.  Of  Reversal  of  Judgement. 

51.  Of  Pardon. 
S3.  Of  Executions. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  contents  of 
this  valuable  compilation;  which  con- 
tains an  accurate  and  compendious 
view  of  the  constitution  and  legal  polity 
of  England ;  that  will  be  found  useful 
not  only  to  the  legal  student,  but  also 
to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring a  general  acquaintance  with 
with  these  important  topics. 


Observations  on  the  Automaton  Chess 
Player,  now  exhibited  in  London. 
By  an  Oxford  Graduate,  Bvo.  Is. 
Hatchard,  London,  1819. 

The  Automaton  Chess  Player,  now 
exhibiting  at  Spring  Gardens,  has  with- 
stood the  first  players  in  Europe,  and 
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excited  universal  astonishment.  Al- 
though every  Dart  of  the  interior  me- 
chanism is  exhibited  to  public  scrutiny, 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  principle  of  its  action.  The 
Automaton  plays  with  any  of  the  com- 
pany inclined  to  oppose  it ;  and  snch  is 
its  experience  on  the  board,  that  the 
Knight  may  be  set  at  pleasure  on  any 
of  the  sixty-four  squares,  and  the  Au- 
tomaton will  move  it  successively  to 
every  square  of  the  board,  without 
touching  the  same  square  twice. 

The  design  of  this  well  timed  pam- 
phlet is,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  most  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism ;  the  history  of  it  is  thus 
related. 

"The  celebrated  piece  of  mechanism, 
called  the  Automaton  Chess  Player,  was 
the  invention  of  Wotffgang  de  KempeJea, 
a  Hungarian  gentlemen,  Aulic  Counsellor 
to  the  Royal  Chamber  of  the  domains  of 
the  Emperor  in  Hungary.  His  genius  for 
mechanics  appeared  in  early  life;  and 
when  matured  by  study  and  experimental 
observation,  to  which  the  leisure  that  his 
employment  afforded  him  was  chiefly 
devoted,  displayed  itself  in  various  inven- 
tions and  hnprovements  of  great  public 
utility. 


M  Being  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1 769,  upon 
business  of  office,  he  was  invited,  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  certain  experiments  of  magnetism, 
which  were  to  be  exhibited  before  herself 
and  the  Imperial  court,  by  a  Frenchman, 
of  the  name  of  Pelletier.  During  the  ex- 
hibition, M.  de  Kempelen,  who  was  ho- 
noured with  the  iamiliar  conversation  of 
the  Empress,  dropped  a  hint  that  he 
thought  himself  competent  to  construct  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  should  produce 
effects  far  more  surprising  and  unaccount- 
able than  those  which  she  then  witnessed. 
The  curiosity  of  the  Empress  being  strong- 
ly raised,  she  expressed  a  lively  desire  to 
see  has  idea  carried  into  execution,  and 
drew  from  him  a  promise  thai  he  would 
gratify  her  wishes  without  delay.  M.  de 
Kempelen  kept  his  word ;  and  within  the 
space  of  six  months  completed  his  Auto- 
maton Ci.ess  Player. 
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*At  vlenna,  where  it  was  aVst,<pvoo«oeoV 
it  excited  the  highest  astonishment  and 
admication  of  the  Empress  and  her  court, 
and  of  many  Ulustrious  and  scientific  per- 
sons, who  examined  its  extraordinary 
powers.  The  report  of  them  quick)? 
spread ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
speak  of  them  in  unmeasured  terms  of  ap- 
probation. The  inventor,  however,  with 
that  indifference  to  popular  favour  which 
characterizes  true  genius,  not  only  declined 
making  a  public  exhibition  of  his  Automa- 
ton, and  refused  considerable  pecuniary 
offers  from  persons  desirous  of  purchasing 
it ;  but  in  his  ardour  for  prosecuting  some 
new  mechanical  pursuit,  actually  hud  it 
aside,  and  even  proceeded  in  part  to  take 
it  to  pieces. 

"In  this  disordered  state  it  remained 
daring  many  years,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  made  by  the  Grand  Duke  Paul, 
of  Russia,  with  his  consort,  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  recollect- 
ing the  invention  of  M.  de  Kempelen,  sig- 
nified a  wish  that  he  should  exhibit  it  for 
the  gratification  of  these  august  person- 
ages. In  the  course  of  five  weeks,  the 
numerous  repairs  which  it  required,  were 
completed  by  the  indefatigable  genius  of 
its  inventor ;  and  on  being  produced  before 
the  Imperial  visitors,  it  excited  no  less  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  than  at  its  first 
appearance.  Upon  this  occasion,  M.  de 
Kempelen  was  urged  and  prevailed  upon 
to  satisfy  general  curiosity  by  exhibiting  it 
publicly  in  Germany  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. Accordingly,  the  Emperor  having 
granted  him  permission  to  absent  himself 
from  the  duties  of  his  employment  during 
two  years*  he  travelled  with  his  Automa- 
ton, into  various  parts  of  Germany  and  to 
Paris;  and  in  the  year  1785,  he  visited 
England.  At  his  death,  which  took  place 
about  the  year  1803,  the  Automaton  came 
into  possession  of  his  son,  who  sold  it  to 
the  present  exhibitor,  a  man,  apparently 
of  great  ability  in  the  science  of  mechanics, 
and  inferior  only  to  M.  de  Kempelen  him- 
self.' 

This  pleasing  little  tract  will  form  an 
useful  companion  or  manual  to  those, 
who  go  to  see  the  perfbnnances  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism ;  and  to 
their  attentive  perusal  we  cordially  re- 
commend it. 
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IOmstrations  of  Affection;  with  other 
Poems.  By  G.  H.Toulmm,  8vo.  6s. 
Longman  and  Co.  London,  1819. 

The  influence  of  affection, domestic  and 
national,  is  illustrated  in  this  volume  by 
numerous pleasingpictures,which  are  de- 
lineated, tor  the  most  part  in  easy  verse. 
We  select  the  following  sketch  of  the 
invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  French 
republicans,  not  as  being  the  best  spe- 
cimen in  the  book,  but  rather  because 
it  is  one  that  may  be  more  easily  de- 
tached, and  also  contains  an  accurate 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  Song, 
the  Rantz  da  Faehcs. 

Where  craggy  frontlets,  ckrod-capt,  pierce  the 
sky. 
Mountains  stupendous,  snow-crowuM  tow'ring 

high; 
From  cavem  sluices,  rushing  down  amain. 
Impetuous  torrents  harry  to  the  plain— 
Form  the  long  lake,  irriguous  on  proceed. 
Then  gently  lowing  lave  the  verdant  mead. 
Land  of  the  brave  I  where  valor's  dauntless  eye, 
Peers  above  storms  thy  spirit— liberty  ! 
Helvetia!  freedom's  efime,  thy  archives  well, 
Acts  of  bold  empriae,  and  Aft***  tell ! 

When  Juris  rocks,  responsive  to  the  sound, 
Echo'd  the  war-cry  to  the  vales  around ; 
Sublime  on  hills,  in  scattered  masses  driv'n, 
The  bale-fire  smoke  incessant  rose  to  hearn— » 
Then  like  the  avalanche,  destructive,  wide, 
The  cavern  rocks  and  heights  a  host  supplied 
To  crush  proud  usurpation;  and  to  free— 
Their  native  land  from  Gallic  perfidy. 
Maidens  and  children— matrons !  all  appearM, 
Where  liberty  her  standard  boldly  rearM ; 
No  craven  lean  subdued,  supreme  imprest, 
The  patriot  virtues  dwelt  in  every  breast ; 
4#ect«m  ardent~-love  6f  country  reign'd, 
NerVd  the  weak  arm,  the  timid  heart  sustain'd. 
—Her  garments  deftly  on,  for  speed  arrey'd, 
The  youthful  virgin  gave  the  timely  aid ; 
Her  lover  wounded,  provM  Affectum,  troth, 


■  Land  of  the  giaut  mountain,  lowly  glen, 
Terrific  storm,  and  nurse  of  armed  men ; 
The  mind  on  eagle  pinions  soars  to  trace 
From  thy  bleak  summits,  amplitude  of  space ; 
Delighted  roves  thy  verdant  rocks  among, 
By  freedom  sacred,  and  the  classic  song; 
In  Uri  views  the  lemgthen'd,  shadowy  vale. 
And  lists  to  hear  the  legendary  tale. 
Still  does  the  peasant  shew  with  patriot  joy, 
Where  stood  the  father  and  the  gallant  bay, 
When  power  vindictive,  stem,  the  parent  fed, 
To  shoot  the  apple  on  his  darling's  bead ; 
With  triumph  speaks  the  dextrous  archer's  aim. 
How  true  to  strike  the  whining  arrow  came, 
Affection  t  triumph,  when  the  father  found. 
Escap'd  from  death — the  child  was  free  from 

wound! 
The  tvrant's  wrath — when  fallen  on  the  green, 
Of  William  Tell,  another  shaft  was  seen ! 
The  tumult-shouts  of  approbation  wide, 
When  said  'twas  meant  to  pierce  hisfGfttfcrX) 

side- 


E'en  children  shared  the  perils  of  the  fray, 
The  bloody  honours  of  the  glorious  day ; 
Amid  the  ranks,  by  mothers,  sisters  seut, 
With  viands  tott'nng,  cheerful,  fearless  went ; 
And  ere  return'd,  strolTd  heedless  where  around 
The  cannon's  bullet  struck  the  battle  ground : 
When  spent  its  force,  the  heavy  trophy  seis'd, 
And  carried  to  the  hamlet,  breathless,  pleas'd. 
Conspicuous  o'er  the  scene  with  gestures  proud, 
Matrons  on  hills  beheld  the  fighting  crowd — 
Wav*d  to  and  fro  their  kercheifs  in  the  air, 
A»  fortune  nvor'd,  breath'd  the  fervid  pray'r — 
With  animating  cries,  and  clam*rous  joy, 
Husbands  and  sons,  excited  to  destroy ; 
But  when  retired  the  foe,  Hchetia  free, 
Low  munnur'd  sighs,  and  tears  of  ccstacy, 
In  woman,  plaintive,  eloquent,  exprest,    * 
Affectum  still,  was  inmate  of  the  breast !  . 


lied!  J 


Freedom !  thy  triumph  when  the  tyrant  died! 

Dear  are  his  legends,  various— strange, 
O'er  years  remote  and  glory's  act  they  n   _  . 
Pictured  by  rocks  familiar  to  his  sight, 
In  youth  and  manhood  seen  with  fond  dengbt ' 
On  the  bold  ledge  sublime,  where  scarce  the  eye 
Can  trace  the  site,  as  pendant  in  the  sky- 
Dear  is  lus  simple,  lowly  cabin— there, 
Vig'rous  by  ton,  he  breathes  the  mountain  air ; 
Remote  from  noise,  except  when  thunders  loud 
Percussive  roll— and  flames  the  battle  doud  ; 
Sublime  lie  sees  the  vivid,  glancing  ray, 
Around — beneath— the  arrowy  light'uings  play ; 
Dear  is  his  native  land !  Affectum  true— 
Clime,  distance,  absence,  never  can  subdue ; 
In  other  lands  he  wakes  the  sylvan  atraias, 
vAnd  thus  iu  simple  melody  complains  :— 


THE  SW16S  SONG,  RANTZ  DES  VACHES, 

IMITATED. 

O !  when  shall  I  see,  now  distant  from  me, 

The  sweet  blooming  bow'rs 

Of  infancy's  hours ; 
The  scenes  of  my  youth— Affection  and  truth ; 

Our  snow-piled  mountains. 

The  crystalline  fountains. 
Our  valleys  of  freedom,  the  pride  of  the  earth  I  \ 
O !  when  shall  I  be,  Helvetia,  with  thee, 
The  clime  of  my  sires !  the  land  of  my  birth! 

Dear  objects  of  love,  wherever  1  rove, 

My  father,  my  mother—  • 

My  sister,  my  brother— 
And  her  fov'd  so  well,  the  young  Isabelle ! 


Memory's  fond  treasures, 

Of  infantile  pleasures 
In  valleys  of  freedom,  the  pride  of  the  eartsf! 
O !  when  shall  I  be,  Helvetia,  with'  thee, 
The  clime  of  my  sires  I  the  laud  of  ray  bath! 

The  historical  allusions,  in  the  poem, 
are  illustrated  by  notes,  which  contain 
many  pleasing  anecdotes,  particularly 
of  the  force  of  affection  in  the  softer 
sex. 

The  minor  poems  are  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  possess  considerable  merit. 
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Enchiridion  Romm:    or  Manual,  of 

Detached  Remarks  on  die  Buildings, 

Pictures,  Statutes,  Inscriptions,  &c. 

of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.    By 

S.  Weston,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  foolscap, 

8vo.   5s.    6d.      Baldwin  and  Co.* 

London,  1819. 

An  elegant,  useful,  and  instructive 
manual,  for  those  who  design  to  visit 
the  antient  capital  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  for  those,  whose  travels  must  be 
limited  to  the  fire-side. 

The  Alchemist.    By  the  Author  of  the 

"  Metamorphoses,"  &c.  18mo.  2sr  6d- 

W.  Darton,  London,  1818.  * 

The  triumph  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  of  sincerity  over  duplicity,  are 
pleasingly  illustrated  in  this  well-writ- 
ten tale,  which  furnishes  many  exam- 
ples of  conduct,  in  sceries  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  private  life ;  at  the 
same  time  it  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
economy  and  the  payment  of  just 
debts,  in  opposition  to  that  profusion 
and  extravagance,  which  appears  to  be 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 

Emigration  ;  a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of 

the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  8vo. 

Is.  6d.    Hone,  London,  1819. 

He  must  be  a  bold  adventurer  in  the 
regions  of  poesy,  who  shall  attempt  an 
imitation  of  Juvenal's  third  Satire, 
after  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  poem, 
intitled"  London."  From  the  pictures 
of  the  miseries  attendant  on  improvi- 
dent emigration  which  recent  travellers- 
in  America  have  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, we  confess,  that  we  do  prefer  our 
country  with  all  its  real  and  imaginary 
evils,  to  any  other  in  the  world.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  this  anonymous 
author  will  gain  many  converts  to  his 
sentiments,  or  induce  many  reflecting 
persons  to  quit  the  comforts  of  Old 
England,  for  the  precarious  and  un- 
comfortable life  of  a  backwoocYs-man 
in  North  America*    His  poem  is  evi- 


dently the  production  Of  a  superior 
mind ;  and  though  we  cannot  but  dis- 
approve of  its  subject,  justice  requires 
us  to  add,  that  even  after  Johnson,  it  is 
both  an  animated  and  able  imitation  of 
Juvenal. 


Tnoughts  on  the  Funding  and  Paper 
System,  and  especially  the  Bank  Re- 
striction, and  resumption  of  Cash 
Payments,  as  connected  with  the 
national  distresses;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Observations  of  Mr.  Preston, 
and  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Addressed 
to  the  Landed  Interest  By  N.  J, 
Dennison,  Esq.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Hone, 
London,  1819. 

A  dispassionate  and  well-written 
tract,  which  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
interest,  whenever  the  question  relative 
to  the  Bank  Restriction  shall  again  be 
agitated. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  being 
a  particular  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England.  By  the  Rev.  B.  &en~ 
nicott,  A.  B.  8vo.  5s.  Rivington, 
London,  1819. 

This  analysis  or  abridgment  appears 
to  be  faithfully  executed,  ana  will 
doubtless  prove  useful  to  candidates 
for  the  Clerical  Office,  for  whose  use  it 
is  immediately  designed.  It  may  also 
be  read  with  advantage,,  by  those  who 
are  desirous  of  seeing  the  arguments, 
which  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
established  church,  briefly  and  per- 
spicuously stated. 


Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  illustrated 
by  Practical  Proofs  and  Examples ; 
including  a  Statement  of  the  evi- 
dence respecting  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever.  By 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart  8vo.  Un- 
derwood, London,  1819. 
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MMKcitie  fcekftg  an  art  beset  with 
««erf  species,  of  fattaay,  k  is  of  the 
vMs*Bt  knpoittance  that  those  who 
engage  in  k,  should  be  aware  of  this ; 
am4tbat  they  should  s»  discipline  their 
minds,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
eriflgfafe  awl  the  rotes  of  investigation, 
9»  not  to  fall  mto  either  of  the  extremes 
of  scepticism  or  credulity,  to  both  of 
which  the  human  mind,  in  different 
circumstances,  is  so  prone.  Dr.  Blane 
has  therefore  conferred  no  small  benefit 
oh  the  medical  profession,  by  expanding 
with  perspicuity  and  accuracy,  the  phy- 
siology, pathology,  and  therapeutics 
of  the  medical'  mind ; — in  other  words, 
in  whett  medical  truth  consists,  what 
ace  the  difficulties  that  have  obstructed 
its  progress,  and  by  what  means  they 
may  be  obviated.  To  medical  men, 
whose  opinions  are  so  often  required 
by  coroners'  inquests,  this  volume  will 
be  found  an  invaluable  manual. 


Utttrarp  ftegttter* 


Author*  Editor*,  <md  Publishers,  *re  particu- 
larly requested  to  forward  to  the  Literary 
Pfcnbroma  Office,  post  paid,  <m,  or  before  the 

•  UM  day  of  each  mouth,  the  titles,  prices,  ami 
other  particulars  of  works  in  hand  or  published 
for  this  departoseut  of  tha  Work, 


BOOKS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
ARTS,   FIVE. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  Part  VII.  by  E  W.  Bray- 
ley,  is  now  ready  for  publication ;  toge- 
ther with  Thirty  Views  in  Islington  and 
Peotonville,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Pugin, 
with  historical  and  descriptive  sketches 
by  the  same  author 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Early  in  May,  will  be  published,  by 
Richard  Baynes,  a  Catalogue  of  Old  and 
New  Books.  Part  L  containing  a  large 
coHectton  of  Theology  and  Sermons;  in- 
cluding the  valuable  library  of  a  minister 
deceased,  amongst  which  are  many  of  a 
rare  occurrence,  with  a  collection  of  ori- 
ginal MS&.  Sermons. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Melville :  con* 
taining  II lustration* of  the  Ecclesiastical 


and  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  begin- 
rog  of  the  sev*n4«enth  cenfufr  v.  With  an 
Appendix,  consisting  of  Original  Papers. 
By  Thomas  Ivf'Crie,  D  D.  Minister  of' 
ttoe  Gospel,  Edinbargby  and  Author  of 
the  Life  of  Knox,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Baker,  his.  Nephew 
and  Executor,  with  a  portrait,  8vo. 

The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  It.  B  She- 
ridan, from  a  variety  of  interesting  Docu- 
ments, and  original  Communication*, 
By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Anthorof  LaHa 
Riookh,  4to. 

EDUCATION. 

Conversations  on  Geology,  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume,  will  soon  appear. 

HISTORY. 

The  Court  of  England,  in  1G2&  Being 
a  Translation  of  Marshal  Bassompiere's 
Account  of  Me  Embassy  to  London,  with 
Notes  and*  Commentaries,  8vo. 

Miss  Lucy  Aikin  has  nearly  ready,  in 
an  octavo  volume,  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  King  James  the  First. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  and  Fate 
of  the  Expedition  to  the' Rivers  Orinoco 
and  Apure,  in  South  America;  which 
sailed  from4  England  in  November  1917, 
and  joined  the  patriotic  Forces  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Caracas.  By  G.  Hipptsley, 
Esq.  late  Colonel  of  the  first  Venezuelan 
Hussars,  in  the  Service  of  the  Republic, 
and  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  British 
Brigade  in  South  America,  with  portraits 
and  a  map,  8vo. 

MINERALOGY. 

Mr.  Wm.  Phillips  has  in  the  press,  a 
new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  his 
Elementary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy, 
in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Williams  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  two  octavo  volumes,  illustrated 
by  engravings,  an  Historical  Account  of 
Inventions  and  Discoveries  in  those  Aits 
and  Sciences  that  are  of  utility  or  orna- 
ment to  man. 

On  the  1st  of  June  will  be  published, 
handsomely  printed  in  8vo.  with  en- 
gravings, price  78  6d  sowed,  Number  1, 
of  The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
covery in  Natural  Philosophy,  Che- 
mistry, Natural  History,  Praotical  Me- 
chanics, Geography,  Statistics,  and  tAe 
fineamf  tnefeft  Art*.— To  be  continued 
Quarterly 
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The  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts; 
translated  from  the  Arrimali  Parian  ti  of 
Giambattista  Casti.  By  Blewart  Rose, 
foolscap,  8vo. 

Letters  of  the  lit.  Hon.  J*  Philpot 
Curran.  to  H.  Weston,  esq.  written  on 
his  first  coming  to  London,  in  1773,  are 
in  the  press. 

A  Collection  of  Letters,  relative  to 
public  events  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  17th 
century,  from  the  originals  in  the  archives 
of  toe  Rawdon  family  in  Ireland,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  is  printing. 

Mr.  J.  Goodwin,  Veterinary  burgeon 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  will  soon  publish, 
an  Account  of  the  various  Modes  of 
Shoeing  Horses  employed  by  different 
nations,  in  octavo,  with  plates. 

Dr.  Busby  is  engaged  on  *  General 
History  of  Music,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  with  the  lives  of  eminent 
composers;  intended  to  form  two  octavo 
volumes. 

NOVELS. 

Emmeline;  an  unfinished  Tale,  with 
some  other  Pieces.  By  the  late  Mrs 
Brunton,  Author  of  Self-control,  and  Dis- 
cipline. To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir 
of  her  Life,  including  some  Extract* 
from  her  Correspondence,  post  *vo. 

Aittitaaitts,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek. 
Written  by  himself  i* 9  vfcls  crow* 8vo. 

'     PHILOLOGY. 

A  Copious  Greek  Grammar.  By 
August**  Mat*ii»,  Doctor  to  Phttotophy, 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  Libra** 
rian  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Altenburg : 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  RrfurtV  of  the  Latin  Society 
at  Jena,  and  of  the  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Arts  at  Mentz.  Translated  into 
English  from  the  German,  by  the  late 
Rev.  £.  Y.  Blomfield,  M..Av  Fellow  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The 
Work  is  printing  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Ptess,  and  will  form  2  volumes 
in  8vo. 

FomrRY. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.  By  George  Crabbe 
"   LL.B.8va. 

Scenes  from  History ;  the  Abeneer- 
rages  or  Civil  Wars  of  Grenada;  die 
widow  of  Crescentiua,  &c.  in  Verse.  By 
the  Author  of  Modern  Greece,  &c.  &c. 
foolscap  flvo. 

E.  D.  Baynes;  esq:  translator  of  Ovid's 
ftpiaflfc*,  has  in-flwpvevs,  Pastorals,  Rng- 
gtero,  add*  other  ?**n*. 


TlltOXOOY. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cooper  has  another 
volume  of  Practical  Sermons  in  the. 
press;  containing  with  the  four  already 
published,  a  course  of  Family  Sunday 
Heading  for  two  years. 

Speedily  will  be  published  Thoughts 
on  Baptism,  as  an  Ordinance  of  Prose- 
lytisra  ;  including  observations  on  the 
Controversy  respecting  Terms  of  Com- 
munion. 

A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
of  Dr.  Gray's  Connexion  between  the 
Sacred  and  Heathen  Writers,  is  In  the 
press. 

TOCOGRAPHY.     > 

Mr.  Geo.  Weir  is  preparing  for  the 
press, Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
of  Homcastle,  and  several  neighbouring 
parfehes,  tn  Ltacoitrthtre,  whh  engravings. 

On  tfce  Topography  and  Antlqafefea  of 
Athena*.  By  Lieftt>Col.  W.  M.  Leake, 
with  platen*  8v», 

VOYAGES    AND   TRAV£LS# 

First  Impressions ;  in  a  Tour  upon  the 
Continent,  in  the  Summer  of  1*18, 
through  Parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, the  Borders  of  Germany,  and  a 
Part  of  French  Flanders.  By  Marianne 
Baillie,  8vo*. 

Sketches  Deacript'nre  of  Italy,  in  1816 
and  1817.  With  a  Brief  Account  of  Tra- 
vels in  various  Parts  of  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  same  Years..  In  3  vols, 
feofeoap,  8*o« 

Journey  over  Land  from  the  Heat! 
Quartets  of  titt  Mafspress  of  Hastings  hi 
India,  through  Egypt,  to  England*  in  the 
Years  1817-18 ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Occurrences  of  the  late  War,  and  of  the 
Character  and  Customs  of  the  Fifrdar- 
ries.  To  which  are  added,  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Sculptured  Mountains  of 
Ellora,  and  of  the  recent  Intertannf  Dis- 
coveries within  the  Tombs  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Eg v pt.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Fttz-€i»- 
rence*  wi*h  maps,  ptaMr  ami  views.  4bo«  • 
Journal  of  an  Expedition  over  Part  of 
the  (hitherto) Terra  Incognita  of  Austra- 
lasia, performed  by  Command  of  the- 
British  Government  of  the  Territory  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  the  Year  1817. 
By  John  Oxley,  esq.  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Territory,  and  Lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  With  aa  entirely  new 
map,  and  other  plates,  4to. 

A  Memoir  and  Notice  of  a  Chart  of 
Madagascar,  in  the  Archipelago,  or 
fcfends  m*tbea*tof  that  Htend ;  ^    ^ 
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up  according  to  the  latest  Observations, 
under  the  Auspices  and  Government  of 
his  Excellency  Robert  Townshend  Far- 
duhar,  Governor,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Captain-General  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
fee.  fee.  By  Lislett  Geoffroy.  With 
the  Chart,  executed  by  Arrowsmith,  4to. 

Travels  in  Nubia  and  in  the  Interior  of 
North  Eastern  Africa.  Performed  in  the 
Months  of  February  and  March,  1813. 
By  J.  L-  Burckhardt.  To  which  are  pre  • 
fixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  portrait 
Published  by  the  African  Association, 
4to. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED. 
FINE    ARTS. 

Senefelder's  Lithography,  a  Complete 
History  of  Lithography,  from  its  Origin 
down  to  the  present  Time,  by  the  Inventor, 
Alois  Senefekler:  containing  clear  and 
explicit  Instructions  in  all  its  Branches : 
accompanied  by  Fourteen  illustrative 
Specimens  of  this  Art,  4to.  1/.  6#. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  celebrated 
Antiquities  of  Pola.  By  Thomas  Allason, 
Architect.  Engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke, 
George  Cooke,  Henry  Moses,  and  Cosmo 
Armstrong,  royal  folio,  3  J.  10*. 

HakewUTs  Views  in  Italy,  illustrative  of 
Addison,  Eustace,  Forsyth,  fee  The 
Fifth  Number,  12#.  6d. 

The  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  consisting  of 
the  most  interesting  Views,  Plans,  fee  with 
Descriptions;  etched  by  Pinelli  of  Rome, 
from  Drawings  by  John  Goklicutt,  Archi- 
tect, Member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke, 
«t  Rome,  part  L  11. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  Seyd  Said,  Sultan  of 
Muscat :  With  an  Account  of  the  Coun- 
tries and  People  of  the  Shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  particularly  of  the  Waha- 
bees.  By  Shaik  Mansur,  a  Native  of 
Rome,  who,  after  having  practised  as  a 
Physician  in  many  Parts  of  the  East, 
became  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  against  the  Geovasseom* 
and  Wahabee  Pirates.  With  a  plan  of 
Muscat,  royal  8vo.  12#. 

'*  The  Third  arid  Last  Volume  of 
Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
with  his  Original  Cotrespoadence,  col- 


lected from  the  Family  Records  at ! 
heim,  and  other  authentic  Sources.  By 
William,  Goxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. 
With  portraits,  maps,  and  plans,  voL  3, 
4to.  3/.  3*. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Manual  of  ChemUtry;  containing 
the  principal  Facts  of  the  Science, 
arranged  in  the  Order  in  which  they  are 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  Lectures 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  With  a  Prefa- 
tory History  of  the  Science.  By  T.  W. 
Brande,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  With  upwards  of  100  wood- 
cuts, plates,  fee  in  8vo. 

COMMERCE. 

To  be  completed  in  Six  Monthly  Parts, 
forming  one  large  volume,  8vo%,  a  General 
Commercial  Dictionary,  comprehending 
Manufacture*,  Trade,  Navigation,  and 
Agriculture,  as  connected  with  Com- 
merce; with  Abstracts  of  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Regulation  and  Protection  of 
Trade  and  Merchandise.  By  Thorns* 
Mortimer,  esq.  A  New  Edition  carefully 
revised  throughout,  with  considerable 
Additions  and  Improvement!,  part  L 
8vo.  6V. 

CRITICISM. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Wri- 
ters, delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution. 
By  William  Haztitt,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

Hamlet  and  As  You  Like  It  A  Spe- 
cimen of  a  New  Edition  of  Shakspeare, 
royal  8vo.  15s. 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises  for  Greek  Verse :  consisting 
of  extremely  literal  Translations,  from  the 
Anthologia,  Apolkmius  Rhodius,  Theo- 
critus, the  Fragments  of  the  Comic  Poets, 
Aristophanes,  and  Euripides ;  -with  short ' 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Squire, 
M.A.  Master  of  Feinted  School,  post 
8vo.  7s. 

Introductory  Latin  Exercises  to  those 
of  Clarke,  Ellis,  and  Turner;  designed 
for  the  younger  Classes  of  Learners.  By 
Nathaniel  Howard,  lgmo.  2#.  6& 
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A  Grammar  of  Logic  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  on  Didactic  Principle*,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Student*. 
By  Alexander  Jamieson,  12mo.  6#. 

The  Young  Logician**  Companion; 
comprising  Questions  and  Exercises  on 
the  above  Grammar,  J  2  mo.  1*.  6<Z. 

O  BO  LOOT. 

A  Refutation  of  Prominent  Errors  in 
the  Wernerian  System  of  Geology.  By 
Joseph  Sutcliffe,  A.  M.  8vo.  It.  6<L 

HISTORY. 

The  Annua]  Register,  for  the  Year 
1808;  being  the  Eighth  of  the  New 
Series,  8vo»  1£» 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  First 
Invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  Accession 
of  Henry  VIIJ.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lin- 
gard,  Author  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  in  three  large  vo- 
lumes, 4to.  5L  5$. 

Asptn's  Universal  History,  part  XIII. 
4to.4t. 

LAW. 

A  Systematical  Arrangement  of  Lord 
Coke's  First  Institute  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  on  .the  Plan  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  Analysis,  with  the  Annotations  of 
Mr.  Hargrave,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  ;  and  a 
New  Series  of  Notes  and  References,  to 
the  present  Time ;  including  Tables  of 
Parallel  Reference,  Analytical  Tables  of 
Contents,  and  a  copious  Digested  Index. 
By  J.  H.  Thomas,  esq.  3  vols,  royal  8vo. 
ALAi. 

»  MEDICINE,  ANATOMY  AND  8URG1AY. 

The  Hunterian  Oration  for  the  Year 
1819,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London.  By  John  Aber- 
nethy,  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon  to  St  Bartho- 
lomew and  Christ's  Hospitals,  8vo.  2*.  6d- 

Synopsis  Zoo-Nosologiae ;  or,  Conspi- 
cuous View  of  Medical  Science,  exhibited 
io  Tables  and  Aphorisms  on  Anatomy, 
pky^dogyw  Nosology,  and  Therapeutics, 
i*  Four  Farts;  with  an  entirely  New 
Classical  Nomenclature.  By  Thomas  Par- 
kinson, M.  D.  12mo.  5s,  6d. 


.  MISCELLANIES. 

Essays,  Biographical,  Literary,  Moral, 
and  Critical.  By  the  Rev.  John  Evans, 
12mo.  St.  6U 

A  Twelve  Months  Visit  to  Newgate, 
12mo. 

NOVELS. 

Old  Tapestry.  A  Tale  of  Real  Life, 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  12*. 

Zeal  and  Experience :  a  Tale,  in  2 
vols.  12mo.  10*.  6d. 

The  Esquimaux;  or  Fidelity,  a  Tale* 
By  Emily  Clark,  in  3  vols.  12 mo.  16#.  6V. 

Redmond  the  Rebel;  or  They  Meet  at 
Waterloo,  in  3  vols.  12  mo.  16*.  6d.  bds. 

.POETltY. 

Lines  written  at  Ampthill  Park,  4to. 
5s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Remains  .  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  with  Memoirs  of  his 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  James  Morton,  8vo. 
12*. 

Peter  Bell:  a  Tale  in  Verse.  By 
William  Wordsworth,  esq.  8vo. 

POLITICS   AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rt  Hon.  Ro- 
bert Peel,  M.  P.  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  on  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of 
Pauperism,  and  the  Poor  Laws.  By  one 
of  his  Constituents,  8vo.  3s.  6rf.  - 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brand, 
M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Hertford,  on  the 
Practicability  and  Propriety  of  a  Resump- 
tion of  Specie  Payments.  By  Erick  Boll- 
man,  M.  D.  8vo.  3*.  6<L 

The  Speech  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Canning,  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, &c.  &c.  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  March  4,  1819,  in  proposing 
Votes  of  Thanks  to  the .  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings and  the  British  Army  in  India,  8vo. 
1*.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lyra  Davidis;  or,  a  New  Translation 
and  Exposition  of  the  Psalms :  grounded 
on  the  Principles  adopted  in  the  post- 
humous Work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley ; 
viz.  that  these  Sacred  Oracles  have  for 
the  most  Part  an  ianmediate  Reference  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  Events  of  his  first  and 
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second  Advent  By  the  Iter.  John  Fry, 
jfcA.  Bra.  I*. 

'  Scripture  Compared  with  Itself,  in 
Proof  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  and  (by  Decenary  Induc- 
tion and  Consequence)  of  the  Personality 
and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  equal 
to  the  Father  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 
In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  John  Vail- 
lant,  esq.  M.  A.  Late  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxon.    Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.  2#.  64. 

,  A  Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Portion  of 
the  Warbiirtonian  Lectures:  containing 
Answers  to  certain  Objections,  edited  in 
the  "  British  Critic,"  in  Relation  to  that 
Work ;  and  serving  to  introduce  a  con- 
siderable Body  of  additional  Evidence, 
adapted  to  illustrate  and  corroborate,  still 
farther,  the  particular  Points  objected  to 
by  the  Critic.  By  Philip  Allwood,  B.  D. 
Fellow  of  Mag.  Coll.  Cambridge,  8vo.  Is. 

Vital  Christianity,  exemplified  in  a 
Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  Young 
Persons.    By  J.  C.  Seymour,  esq,  8va 

An  Important  Case  Argued,  in  Three 
Dialogues,  between  Dr.  Opium,  Gallic, 
and  Discipulus,  12mo. 

The  Revival  of  Popery;  its  Intolerant 
Character;  its  Political  Tendency;  its 
Encroaching  Demands  and  Unceasing 
Usurpations,  described  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P. 
By  William  Blair,  esq.  A.  M.  8vo.  Is.  6<L 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  General  History  of  the  County  of 
York.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
LL.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Whalley,  and 
Hector  of  Hey  sham,  in  Lancashire.  Part  I. 
4to.  21.  2s.  large  paper,  4L  As. 

VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  made  under 
the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  of 
inquiring  into  the  probability  of  a  North- 
west Passage.  By  Captain  John  Ross, 
K.  S.  RN.  Commander  of  the  Expedi- 
tion. With  thirty-two  coloured  plates, 
•*•!»>  *c  m  4te,  81.  16>.  6tt 


A  Narmtive  of  the  Expedftioa 
Algiers,  in  the  Year  1816,  under  thee 
ssand  of  the  Rt  Hon.  Viscount  Exvouth. 
By  Mr.  A.  Salame,  a  Native  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Interpreter  in  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Service  for  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, who  accompanied  his  Lordship 
for  the  Subsequent  Negotiations  with  the 
Dey.  Published  by  Permission.  With 
plates,  8vo.  15*. 

The  Reports  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  South  America; 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rodney  and  Graham, 
Commissioners  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  by 
the  Government  of  North  America,  and 
laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  with  their  accompanying  Docu- 
ments; occasional  Notes  by  the  Editor, 
and  an  Introductory  Discourse,  intended 
to  present,  with  the  Reports  and  Docu- 
ments, a  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
Country,  and  of  the  Progress  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, with  a  map  of  South  America, 
8vo.  9s.  6<£  boards. 

A  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constanti- 
nople. With  a  continuation  of  the  Route 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Petra,  Da- 
mascus, Balbec,  Palmyra,  &c  in  the  Years 
1817,  1818.  By  William  MacmSchad, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  one  of  Dr.  Radcliffe's  Tra- 
velling Fellows,  from  the  University  of 
Oxford.    With  six  plates,  4to.  1/.  1 U.  6U 

Account  of  the  Mission  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ashantee; 
with  a  Statistical  Account  of  that  King- 
dom, and  Geographical  Notes  of  other 
Parts  of  the  Interior  of  Africa.  By  Tho- 
mas Edward  Bowdich,  Conductor  and 
Chief  of  the  Embury.  With  sixteen 
coloured  plates,  maps,  wood-cuts,  Sec.  in 
4to.  3/.  3*. 

A  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulpb,  and  a 
Journey  over  land  from  India  to  England, 
in  1817;  containing  an  Account  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  Arabia,  Deserta,  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia, the  Garden  of  Eden,  Babylon, 
Bagdad,  Koordistan,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  &c  By  Lieutenant  William  Hende, 
of  the  Madras  Military  Establishment 
Dhtttrated  by  plates,  4to.  If.  5*. 
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foreign  fEtteratp  <&a$cttt* 

Belgium. 
School*  of  Instruction. 

The  council  of  Regency  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  has  opened  a  Subscription, 
headed  by  all  its  Members,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  School  of  mutual 
Instruction  for  five  hundred  Scholars. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  towu  of 
Bruges  has  also  opened  a  Subscription 
list,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  em- 
ployed in  establishing  a  School  for  the 
Poor;  in  which  the  new  method  of 
teaching  will  be  employed. 

New  JournaL 

Belgium  will  also  derive  further  advan- 
tages in  favour  of  Literature,  from  the 
publication  of  a  Bulletin  of  information. 
Literary  and  Scientific,  which  will  appear 
monthly. 

France. 

Number*  end  Character*  of  the  Journal*: 
with  incidental  Remark*. 

It  may  be  possible  in  France,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  in  England,  to  com- 
pose such  a  work  as  Notice*  Historical 
and  BiktiogTaphical  of  all  the  Journal* 
and  Periodical  Works  published  in  1818. 
The  names  of  contributors  to  most  works 
of  reputation  among  ourselves,  are  con- 
cealed with  some  care;  and  we  have 
known  writers  disbanded  from  a  corps, 
because  their  names  were  becomiug  too 
public  Whether  this  be  right  or  wrong, 
we  do  not  say;  but,  it  is  well  known, 
that  a  Review  in  which  each  writer  was 
expected  to  avow  his  article  (under  the 
late  Mr.  Cumberland)  advanced  to  a  very 
lew  numbers,  before  it  closed.  It  is  not 
so  in  France;  there  the  public  is  as  well 
informed  on  the  subject,  as  here  our 
Stamp-Office  is,  by  means  of  the  Securi- 
ties given  for  all  Newspapers.  One  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  adverse  opinions  oc- 
casionally given  respecting  works,  lead  to 
squabbles  and  recriminations,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Public ;  but,  little  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  gene- 
rally speaking. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Author  of  this 
work  announces  that  it  comprises  a  Notice 
Vol.  IX.     No.  56. 


of  all  the  Journals;  Works,  or  Collections, 
that  have  been,  published  periodically,— 
that  have  been  born, — that  have  lived,  or 
have  died,  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
I  have  given  under  each  of  them  biblio- 
graphical details,  and  sometimes  anec- 
dotes: I  have  named  their  Editors;  in 
short,  I  have  denoted  with  precision  the 
tone  of  colour  of  each  journal,  its  leading 
opinions,  and  the  party  division  to  which 
it  belongs. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into 
twelve  sections:  1.  Daily  Journals,  of 
which  he  reckous  eight.  2.  Political  and 
Literary  Journals,  not  published  daily,' 
four.  3.  Journals  and  Collections  purely 
literary,  nineteen.  4.  Journals  and  Col- 
lections either  wholly  religious,  or  chiefly 
so,  seven.  The  author  includes  in  this 
division,  a  work  called  Hermes  or  Masonic 
Archives ;  which  seems  somewhat  strange ; 
but  his  apology  is,  that  he  could  not  find 
where  else  to  put  it.  5.  Journals  or  col- 
lections which  combine  pontics,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  of  these  sixty-two.  6.  Jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  Sciences,  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  Mathematics,  &c.  sixteen, ' 
7.  Journals  of  Medicine  and  the  Medical 
Sciences,  fourteen.  8.  Journals  princi- 
pally legal,  Maritime,  Commercial,  and 
Military,  seventeen.  9.  Journals  made  up 
of  Advertisements,  Play-bills,  and  other 
notices,  (for  Paris  only,)  eight.  10.  Jour- 
nals in  foreign,  or  in  the  dead  languages, 
five :  that  is  to  say,  one  in  the  Portuguese, 
three  in  the  English,  and  one  in  Latin. 

11.  Journals    refering  to   Music,  four. 

12.  Country  Journals;  these  are  calcu- 
lated at  more  than  a  hundred.  In  Bri- 
tain they  are  nearer  to  three  hundred. 
The  whole  of  the  Journals  published  in 
Paris,  amounts  annually  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

This  pamphlet  is  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  French  people ; 
it  swarms  with  proper  names,  and  should 
it  be  fortunately  preserved,  may  convey  to 
posterity,  numbers  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  known.  It  will  also 
interest  the  bibliographers,  who  will  find 
in  it  curious  and  useful  details.  It  is 
acknowledged,  that  many  men  who  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, have  begun  their  labours  in  periodical 
journals :  it  must  also,  be  confessed,  that 
many  men  of  no  ordinary  talents,  dp  at 
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this  time,  contribute  to  the  information 
and  amusement  of  the  public,  in  periodical 
journals;  and  that  journals  have  no  small 
inflpence  on  the  public  mind,  and  feeling, 
since  they  are  read  by  thousands,  who 
read  nothing  else.  Our  pages,  also, 
announce  the  institution  of  new  journals, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
seldom  a  month  passes,  in  which  two  or 
three  are  not  reported.  Qn  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  this  description  of 
literature  cannot  but  be  exceedingly  great* 
it  has  taken  fast  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  retain  a  decided  and 
operative  influence.  That  this  should 
always  be  correct,  were  too  much  to  ex* 
pecf ;  but,  that  it  is  beneficial  on  the 
whole,  we  presume  does  not  admit  of 
doubt 

Were  it  possible  that  similar  means  of 
information  had  descended  to  us  from  the 
ages  of  antiquity,  with  what  delight  should 
we  peruse  the  pros  and  cons  of  those 
times.     We  now  scarcely  know   what 
confidence  to  put  in  any  historian  of  the 
few  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  and, 
at  least,  we  desire  to  ascertain  his  party, 
before  we  trust  him.     More  than  that,  we 
endeavour    by  comparing  several  histo- 
rians to  discover  the  bias  of  each;  and  the 
differences  we  endeavour  to  adjust  bysome 
balance,  either  real  or  imaginary.      In 
short,   though    Napoleon  disclosed  his 
dread  of  the  truth,  when  he  ordered  cas- 
trated editions  of  the  principal  ancient 
writers  to  be  printed,  and  adopted  in  usum 
Sekohrum,    ingratiam  juventntisp  yet  his 
plea  that  they  were  vitiated  by.  party 
spirit,  was  but  too  well-founded  in  the. 
infirmities  of  Human  Nature.     Had  pe- 
riodical journals  existed,  one  would  have 
corrected  another ;  and  where  the  whole 
were  under  a  censure  so  strict  as  that  es- 
tablished by  the  ex-Emperor,  those  foreign 
countries  which  were  in  opposition  to  his 
tyranny,  would  not  have  failed  to  pre- 
serve a  very  different  version  of  all  im- 
portant events  and  documents,  whether 
proclamations,  addresses,    mystifications, 
or  bulletins. 

Germany. 
Universities  Patronized. 
We  know  not  well  what  to  make  of 
the  present  organization,  or  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  University  of  Germany.    If  j 


reports  may  be  credited,  the  character 
am}  conduct  of  the  Students  in  several  of 
them  is  extremely  Unfavourable,  and  even 
atrocious.  We  allude  to  the  late  fightings 
in  some :  and  to  the  murder  of  M.  Kotze- 
bue ;  said  to  have  been  planned  in  ano- 
ther. It  is  understood  that  the  Prussian 
Government  has  found  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  closing  and  remodeling  some, 
(see  our  last  Number,)  and  of  keeping  a 
strict  watch  over  others. 

Elsewhere,  the  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment to  favour  literature  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantages  to  simi- 
lar institutions. 

The  three  Universities  of  Wurtzburgh, 
Erlaugen,  and  Landshut,  have  lately  been 
much  patronized  by  the  Bavarian  Go- 
vernment The  first' has  received  a  new 
organization:  the  number  of  its  Professors 
is  augmented;  and  its  Library  has  receiv- 
ed considerable  accessions  of  literary  trea- 
sures. The  University  of  Altdor^  which 
was  suppressed  in  1809,  has  been  com- 
bined with  that  of  Erlaugen ;  the  library 
of  which,  has  received  by  this  union,  an 
addition  of  40,000  volumes.  The  Go- 
vernment has  also  made  a  present  to  this 
University  of  the  residence  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Dowager  Margravine  Caroline 
of  Brandenburgh,  at  Beyrouth.  The 
garden  of  this  residence  is  to  be  convert- 
ed into  a  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  build  - 
ings  which  surround  it  will  be  employed 
in  those  clinical  operations  which  are  at 
once  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  Schools 
of  instrucion  to  the  Student  Several 
highly  estimable  men  of  learning  and  of 
skill  have  been  called  from  different 
foreign  countries  to  fill  the  vacant  chain 
in  the  University  of  Erlaugen.  As  to 
that  of  Landshut,  the  funds  of  its  income 
have  been  equally  augmented,  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  University  increases  in  a 
rapid  progress;  as  also  does  that  of  the 
others. 

Perhaps  our  readers  are  hardly  aware  of 
the  importance  attached  to  the  selection 
of  Professors  in  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many; but,  the  fact  is,  that  when  oppor- 
tunities offers  by  means  of  vacancies  in  the 
chairs,  it  is  the  interest  of  Government  to 
obtain  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
popular  Professors  to  fill  them.  Hence, 
sometimes,  arises  a  competition  of  no  small 
interest!  for  the  acquisition  of  a  distin- 
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gnishefrman  of  letters:  foftt  w  wetTtitf- 
derstood,  that  not  oriljr  will'  such'  a  on* 
be  followed  by  Students,  and  the  Univer- 
sity where  he  preside*  will  be  thronged,  bat 
the  effects  of  his  reputation  and  skill  may 
become  permanent;  and  their  benefits 
may  be  experienced  in  succeeding  genera- 
tion^ ;  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  State, 
as-  well  as  of  the  University. 

Greek  Learning:  New  Editions, 

Hie  great  Dictionary,-  German  and 
Greek  of  the  learned  Hellenist,  Schneider, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  has  lately  been 
reprinted  at  Leipsick,  at  the  very  mode- 
rate price  of  25s.  to  Subscribers,  and  40s. 
to  non-Subscribers.  This  work  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  complete  of  its  kind;  and 
this  edition  as  being,  carefully  revised. 

New  Journal  Announced. 

At  Weimar  a  new  journal  is  announced, 
under  the  title  of  Vorvaerts  (Forward). 
It  will  include  as  well  Politics,  as  general 
Science. 

GaEECE. 

Munificence  in  favour  of  Science. 

M.  Koumas,  Dtrector  of  the  New  Greek 
College  at  Smyrna,  is  arrived  at  Vienna, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  several  works 
to  be  printed.  He  has  already  published 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Course  of 
Philosophy,  composed  in  Modern  Greek ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  letter  to  M.  F. 
Mauros,  containing  salutary  advice  \o  his 
Compatriots,  and  exposing  the  fallacies  of 
those  friends  to  Despotism,  who  oppose 
the  propagation  of  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing. The  same  author  has  translated  into 
Modern  Greek*  and  published  them  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  SchelTs 
Elementary  Chronology,  translated  from 
the  French;  and  Tennemaris  Abridged4 
History  of  Philosophy,  translated  from 
the  German.  These  are  dedicated  to 
M.  Nicolaides,'  a  Greek  Merchant,  settled 
at  Odessa,  who  has  paid  the  expences  of 
pablishihg  these  works  for  the  advantage 
of  the  rising  generation.  More  than 
three  hundred  copies  of  them  have  been 
given*  by  order  of  M.  Ntcolaides,1  to  young 
Students,  who  have  distinguished  them* 
serves,  by  their  promptitude  in  lemmings! 
and*  by  their  'good  conduct  and'  fait 
character. 


Holland; 


foreign  Colonies. 

Lately  has  been  published  at  Amster- 
dam, by  Major  General  J.  Van  den  Bosch, 
a  General  View  of  the  Dutch  Establish- 
ments in  Asia,  America,  and  Africa,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  Philosophically,  &c. 
The  subject  is  certainly  interesting,  and 
susceptible  of  much  elucidation  if  it  be 
correctly  treated,  and  free  from  that  selfish 
bias  which  too  often  renders  the  specula- 
tions of  European  writers  little  better* 
than  useless. 

Indies  :  East* 

The  following  Works  have  been  pub- 
lished from  the  Calcutta  Press,  during  the 
course  of  one  year ;  1817-18.  The  exer- 
tions made,  and  making,  to  provide  for 
the  good  government  and  well  being  of 
the  natives,  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  in  this  view  every  work  is 
important,  whether  it  be  in  its  nature 
preparatory  only,  or  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  finished  student,  and  official 
character. 

An  Elementary  Analysis  of  the  Laws 
and  Regulations,  enacted  by  the  Governor 
in  Council,  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
for  the  Civil  Government  of  the  British 
Territories  under  that  Presidency.  VoL 
III.  By  John  Herbert  Harrington;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  and  late  Professor,  under  that 
institution,  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations. 

The  History  of  Timour,  in  the  original 
Arabic  written  by  Ahmud  Bin  Moohum- 
mnd  of  Damascus  in  Syria,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Ibno  Arab  Shall* 
Collated  with  four  Manuscript  Copies  of 
the  work,  and  corrected  for  the  Press,  by 
Shykh  Ahmud-oobno  Moohnmmed  il 
Anaareyool  Yumeenee  Yuosh  Shirwanev 
a  native  of  Arabia,  now  employed  in  the* 
Arabic  Department  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  Calcutta;  Printed  at  the  Press 
of  the  Editor,  1818. 

M  The  present  edition  was  undertaken  at 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Lumsden,  the 
Persian  and  Arabic  Professor,  who  found 
the  errors  in  the  editions  of  Golius  and 
Manger,  so  very  numerous  and  perplex- 
ing, that  it  was  only  by  means  of  conjec- 
tural emendations  in  every  paget  that  he 
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was  able  to  peruse  the  work.  These 
errors  will  be  found  corrected  in  the  pre- 
sent edition,  which  has  been  carefully  col- 
lated with  four  valuable  Manuscripts,  and 
the  Editor  anxious,  to  render  the  work 
as  extensively  useful  as  possible,  has  in- 
serted the  vowel  points  throughout.' 
Extract  from  the  Preface  of  Captain 
Lockett. 

Hatim  Ta,ee,  a  romance  in  the  Persian 
language:  Revised  and  corrected  under 
the  superintendence  of  James  Atkinson, 
Esq.  and  published,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  College  Council,  for  the  use  of  the 
Junior  Students  in  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  Calcutta,  1818 

"  The  illustrious  personage,  whose  mar- 
vellous adventurers  are  recorded  in  the 
following  Romance,  was  equally  cele- 
brated among  mankind  for  bis  wisdom, 
his  valour,  and  his  liberality.  The  sur- 
name of  Ta,ee,  which  he  bore,  was 
common  to  his  '  tribe.  He  flourished 
before  the  birth  of  Moohummud,  and  his 
sepulchre  may  still  be  seen  at  a  village, 
called  Aooaredh.  in  Arabia. 

"  The  examples  of  the  liberality  of 
Hatim  are  almost  universally  known. 
The  most  famous  of  them  is  that  which 
relates  to  an  Ambassador  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  who  was  sent  express  to  de- 
mand, on  the  part  of  his  master,  the  most 
valuable  horse  in  the  possession  of  Hatim. 
The  noble-minded  Arab,  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  mission, 
and  owing  to  the  hardship  of  the  times, 
having  nothing  in  his  house  which  might 
enable  him  to  give  a  suitable  entertain- 
ment to  his  guest,  ordered  his  finest  horse 
to  be  killed  for  that  purpose!  This  circum- 
stance is  recorded  by  D'Herbelot  as  an 
example  of  the  highest  generosity.  The 
wonderful  feats  described  in  the  present 
volume,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  same 
disposition. 

*  In  selecting  these  wild  and  fabulous 
tales  for  publication,  the  object  was  to 
supply  the  Junior  Students  in  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  with  a  Class  Book  at 
once  easy,  correct,  and  amusing.  The 
work  has  no- pretensions  to  elegance  of 
style ;  it  is,  however,  highly  popular 
among  the  Natives,  and  it  appears  to  be 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  fami- 
liarizing the  beginner  with  the  idiom  and 


structure  of  the  Persian  language,  and 
preparing  him  for  the  study  of  more  diffi- 
cult compositions.** — Preface. 

The  Kuzeedu  of  Ibno  Zohyr,  in  the 
original  Arabic,  with  a  commentary  by 
Shykh  Ahmud,  the  learned  Editor  of  the 
Kamoos,  Timour,  and  other  works.  This 
Poem  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Arabic  language  andindispensibly  requires 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  commentary, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  read  by  a 
foreigner,  and  scarcely  perhaps  by  very 
many  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Annals  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  containing  the  following  heads : 

1st  The  Marquis  of  Welles-ley's  Minute 
in  Council,  establishing  the  College. 

2d.  Report  of  a  Committee,  (consisting 
of  Messrs.  Barlow,  Harington,  Kirkpa* 
trick,  Edmonstone,  and  Blaquiere),  ap- 
pointed in  July,  1800,  to  ascertain  the 
progress  made  in  the  Hindoostance  and 
Persian  languages,  by  the  Junior  Civil 
Servants,  who  were  directed  in  February, 
1799,  to  attend  Mr.  Gilchrist,  for  instruc- 
tion in  those  languages. 

3d.  An  accouut  of  all  the  Public  Dis- 
putations that  have  been  held  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Institution  to  the 
present  time,  together  with  the  Discourses 
of  the  Visitors  delivered  each  year. 

4th.  The  Statutes  of  the  College  now 
in  force. 

5th.  A  general  list  of  all  works  patro- 
nized, or  encouraged  by  the  College,  or 
alluded  to  in  the  speeches  of  the  Visitors, 
classed  and  arranged  under  their  respec- 
tive languages,  intended  to  show  at  once 
what  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institution. 

6th.  A  list  of  the  names  and  designa- 
tions of  the  present  College  Council,  the 
Officers,  Professors  and  Examiners,  who 
have  at  any  time  been  employed  since  the 
first  institution  of  the  College. 

7th.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  Stu- 
dents, Civil  and  Military,  shewing  the 
date  of  their  admission,  the  period  of 
leaving  College,  the  rank  held  by  them  in 
the  scale  in  general  proficiency  of  their 
year,  and  lastly  in  what  page  or  pages  of 
the  book  their  names  are  mentioned. 

By  Thomas  Roebuck,  Captain  in  the 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  Examiner  in  the 
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College  oT  Fort  William,  and  late  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William. 

Boorhani  Qatiu,  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Persian  language,  explained  in  Persian ; 
Alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the 
system  of  European  Lexicons :  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  Words,  Phrases  and 
Metaphors,  in  the  Furhungi  Junangeeree, 
the  Mujmuool  Feors  of  Soorooree,  the 
Soormu,e  Sooluemanee,  and  the  Suhah 
ool  Udwiyu,  together  with  many  Words 
and  Terms,  from  the  Puhluvee,  Duree, 
Zhund  o  Pazhund,  Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  other  languages;  with  a 
short  Grammar  prefixed,  by  Moohummud 
Hoosuen  Ibni  Khuluf  Oot-Tubreezee, 
poetically  styled  Boorhan :  To  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix;  consisting  of  the 
Moolhuqat  of  the  Boorhani  Qatiu;  the 
Kbatimu  or  Appendix  to  the  Furhungi 
Jehangeeree,  together  with  a  collection 
of  Words,  Phrases,  Metaphors,  and  Proper 
Names,  extracted  from  the  Buhari  Ujum, 
and  various  other  authorities.  The  whole 
arranged,  collated  with  13  Copies  of  the 
Work,  carefully  corrected,  revised,  and 
the  Text  occasionally  illustrated  with 
Persian  Notes.  By  Thomas  Roebuck, 
Captain  in  the  Madras  Native  Infantry ; 
Examiner  in  the  3ruj  Bhasha,  Persian 
and  Arabic  Languages;  Acting  Assisting 
Hindoostanee  Professto  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  and  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society.  With  the  assistance  of  ten 
learned  Natives. 

Italy. 

The  Tiber  to  be  Explored. 

We  learn  from  Rome  that  expectation 
is  alert  respecting  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking to  explore  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
in  search  of  Antiquities ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deepen  and  cleanse  that  river. 
The  Subscription  for  this  purpose  is  pa- 
tronized by  several  persons  of  rank  ;  and 
the  operations  are  expected  to  begin  on 
the  first  of  June,  under  the  direction  of 
Sig.  Naro. 

Agriculture  Patronized. 

Four  Schools  of  Practical  Agriculture 
have  lately  been  established  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Moliso;  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Samnites. 


Prussia. 


Noble  Present:  Botany. 
The  Herbal  of  the  celebrated  Botanist, 
Wildenow,  has  lately  been  purchased  by 
the  King,  who  has  presented  it  to  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

Russia. 

New  School  in  Georgia, 

The  chief  of  Georgia  inaugurated  on 
the  15th  of  November  last,  a  School 
which  the  Russian  General  Yermolow, 
had  caused  to  be  built  at  Teflis;  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  superior 
classes  in  that  province. 

Spain. 
.    Schools  of  Instruction,  Patronized. 

The  System  of  mutual  Instruction, 
known  among  us,  as  that  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  has  lately  been  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  published  at  Madrid.  King 
Ferdinand  has  accepted  the  dedication  of 
this  work ;  and  has  taken  the  publication  - 
uuder  his  protection.  We  may,  therefore, 
hope  that  he  will  also  take  the  Schools 
founded  on  it,  under  his  protection  also ; 
the  result  of  which  cannot  but  be  of  essen- 
tial, iu  fact,  of  vital  benefit  to  Spain. 

Sweden. 

Ancient  Hieroglyphics,  on  Rocks. 

Hitherto  we  have  looked  for  Hierogly- 
phicb  in  Egypt  only ;  but  a  learned  man  of 
the  University  of  Lund,  M.  Brunins,  has 
discovered  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
scriptions cut  in  rocks :  of  these  he  has  pub- 
lished a  Programma,  which  induces  the 
learned  to  hope  for  the  speedy  appearance 
of  a  more  detailed  work  on  the  subject 
According  to  the  best  estimate  that  can 
now  be  formed  of  them,  they  are  Hiero- 
glyphics of  very  remote  antiquity. 

If  the  reader  should  recollect  what  has 
been  said  on  the  written  rocks  of  North 
America,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  if 
we  rightly  recollect,  this  article  will  appear 
to  combine  an  interest,  not  obvious  at  first 
sight.  As  those  inscriptions  are  on  rocks 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  they  were  the  works  of 
people  of  remote  antiquity,  or  cracks  and 
crevices  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  the 
stream,  &ct  during  a  lapse  of  ages,  ir 
any  similarity  should  be  found  between  the 
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characters  of  ttyeae  in  Sweden  and  those 
in  America,  the  subject  may  receive  elu- 
cidation. That  it  was  customary  to  in- 
scribe important  memorials  cm  rocks, 
intended  to  inform  distant  posterity, 
appears  from  the  allusion  of  the  Patriarch 
Job,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  customary 
thing, — and,  no  doujrt,  very  ancient,  even 
in  his  day. 


€Ut  <3u$)txtY. 
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AFroggish  Concert. 

(To  a  person  coming  at  once.from  Eng- 
land, says  a  recent  traveller  (Dr.  Clarke), 
the  appearance  is  new  and  strange ;  but 
that  which  offered  the  greatest  novelty  to 
our  party,  was  the  loud  and  incessant 
chorus  of  myriads  of  frogs,  the  whole  way 
irom  Lubeck  to  Eutin.  To  call  it  croak- 
ing, would  be  to^convey  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  it,  because  it  is  really  harmonious ; 
and  we  gave  to  these  reptiles  the  name  of 
EoUtein  Nightingales.  Those  who  have 
not  heard  it,  would  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible for  any  number  of  frogs  to  produce 
such  a  powerful  and  predominating  cla- 
mour. The  effect  of  it,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  unpleasing;  especially,  after 
sun-set,  when  all  the  rest  of  animated  na- 
ture is  silent,  and  seems  to  be  at  rest  The 
noise  of  any  one  of  them,  singly,  as  we 
sometimestheard  it  near  the  road,  was,  as 
usual,  disagreeable,  and  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  loudest  quacking  of  a  duck; 
but  when,  as  it  generally  happened,  tens 
of  thousands,  nay  millions,  sang  together, 
it  was  a  choral  vibration,  varied  only  by 
cadences  of  sound,  something  Jike  those 
produced  upon  musical  g]atpes ;  and  it 
fjccordejl  with  the  uniformity  which  twi- 
Iftjjht  cast  over  the  woods  and  waters. 

Chesterfield  and  Lamb, 

The  late  residence  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  Piccadilly,  now  the  Albany,  was  origin- 
ally built  by  Mr.  Lamb,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Member  for  Westminster. 
When  it  was  first  completed,  Mr.  Lamb 
remarked  to  the  witty  Jfyl  of  Chetferfiel^ 


that  he  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
it  properly  as  the  family  town  resicfence, 
because  it  would  appear  rather  awkward 
to  call  it  Lamb  Bouse.  '<  The  difficulty, 
my  dear  Sir,"  replied  the  Peer,-"  is  easily 
removed,  by  calling  H  House  ZamhT 

Origin  of  Ranks. 

Alexander  Barclay,  a  priest  of  Devon- 
shire, who  died  at  a  great  age  in  1532, 
wrote  the  much  quoted  but  indifferent 
Ship  of  Fools,  but  is  more  memorable  for 
having  been  the  earliest  writer  of  Eclogues 
in  our  language.  His  description  of  rural 
life  presents  a  miserable  picture  of  the  pea- 
santry of  that  age.  The  speakers  in  one 
of  his  Eclogues  (says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his 
«  Specimens  of  British  Poets"  lie  littered 
among  straw,  for  want  of  a  fire  to  keep 
themselves  warm ;  and  one  of  them  ex- 
presses a  wish  that  the  milk  for  dinner 
may  be  curdled,  to  save  them  the  con- 
sumption of  bread.  In  one  of  his  moral 
apologues,  Adam,  he  tells  us  in  verse,  was 
one  day  abroad  at  his  work — Ere  was  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  with  her  children 
playing  about  her;  some  of  them,  while 
she  was  "  kembing,'*  says  the  poet,  pre- 
fixing another  particle,  not  of  the  most  de- 
licate kind,  to  describe  the  usefulness  of 
the  comb.  Her  Maker  having  deigned  to 
pay  her  a  visit,  she  was  ashamed  to  be 
found  with  so  many  ill-dressed  children 
about  her,  and  hastened  to  stow  a  number 
of  them  out  of  sight;  some  of  them  she 
concealed  under  hay  and  straw,  others 
she  put  up  the  chimney;  and  one  or  two 
into  a  "  tub  of  draff."  Having  produced, 
however,  the  best-looking  and  the  best- 
dressed  of  them,  she  was  delighted  to  hear 
their  Divine  Visitor  bless  them,  and  destine 
some  of  them  to  be  Kings  and  Emperors, 
some  Dukes  and  Barons,  and  others  She- 
riffs, Mayors,  and  Aldermen.  Unwilling 
that  any  of  her  family  should  forfeit  bless- 
ings while  they  were  going,  she  imme- 
diately drew  out  the  remainder  from  their 
concealment;  but  when  they  came  forth, 
they  were  so  covered  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs, and  had  so  many  bits  of  chaff  and 
straw  sticking  to  their  hair,  that,  instead 
of  receiving  benedictions  of  promotion, 
they  were  doomed  to  vocations  of  toil  and 
poverty  suitable  to  their  dirty  appearance. 
Such  is  fylr.  Barclay's  account  of  the  origin 
of  different  ranks  in  qpcfcty }  from  whic£ 
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it  appears,  that  we  poor  fellows  who  are 
bora  to  labour  in  this  world,  inherit  the 
destiny  from  our  earliest  progenitors  being, 
perhaps,  stuck,  into  the  "  draff  tub !" 

Anecdote  of  Foote. 

This  facetious  actor,  while  passing  down 
St  James's  Street,  was  suddenly  accosted 
by  a  person  whom  he  had  seen  before,  and 
who  begged  to  ask  his  advice  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.     "  What  is  the 
matter,    my   dear  fellow  ?"   said  Foote. 
u  Why,"  said  the  other,  u  I  have  just 
been  thrown  out  of  that  window,"  point- 
ing to  a  window  in  an  upper  stdry  of  a 
house,  still  devoted  to  pursuits  similar  to 
those  followed  on   that  day.      M  In  the 
name  of  fortune,"   cried  foote,  «  what 
could  have  led  to  this?"    «  Oh,"  said  the 
other, M  I  was  playing  at  cards,  and  being 
accused  of  cheating,  without  any  further 
hesitation  I  was  seized  by  the  neck,  and 
chucked  into  the  street.     I  shall  certainly 
go  to  a  lawyer  and  bring  an  action— 
wouldn't  you  advise  me  to  do  so  ?"    "  No," 
says  Foote,  *  I  would  not  indeed  advise 
you  to  do  any  such  foolish  thing."   "  What 
then?"  said  the  other.     u  Why,"  con- 
cluded Foote,   "  nothing  can  be  more 
foolish  than  to  go  to  lawyers  upon  such  oc- 
casions, for    they  generally  get  all   the 
money,  and  their  clients  all  the  disgrace : 
but  if  you  will  take  my  advice  in  future, 
when  you  are  disposed  to  play  in  the  same 
way,  take  care  that   you   keep   on  the 
ground  floor,  and  then  if  you  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  youV  fall  will 
not  be  so  great" 

Horse  Advertised. 

A  parish  clerk  >in  a  chapel-of-ease,  at 
Meitham,  in  Yorkshire,  being  ordered  to 
advertise  a  horse,  thus  described  it :  M  Sto- 
len, or  otherwise  conveyed  from  Hallam, 
near  Bedlam,  a  horse  15  hands  high,  four 
white  feet  and  a  black  one.  God  save  the 
King  with  a  pack-saddle  on  his  back !" 

Shut  the  Door! 

Among  tfie  peculiarities  of  the  late 
Dr.  Burney,  were  two  of  a  very  innocent 
kind  ;  the  first  was,  the  possession  of  the 
best  wine,  of  the  best  vintage ;  the  next,  a 
dread  of  a  fresh  current  of  air.  Shut  the 
door!  was  the  first  salutation  uttered  by 
hinvto  any  one  who«nteredhis  apartment 
and  but  few  of  his  associates  ever  neglect- 


ed this  rule.    This  custom,  it  seem*,  did 
not  abandon  him  even  on  the  most  critical 
and  trying  occasions ;  for  it  is  said,  that 
having  been  robbed  while  returning  home 
one  evening  in  his  own  carriage,  along 
the  Greenwich-road,  by  a  couple  of  foot- 
pads, who  were  more  eager  in  obtaining 
his  money  than  contributing  to  his  accom- 
modation, he  called  them  back  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone,  and  while  they  were  won- 
dering at  what  he  wanted  with  them,  he 
exclaimed  in  his  usual  manner,  and  with 
his  own  peculiar  emphasis,  "  Shut  the 
door !"     A  voice  accustomed  to  command 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  he  was 
instantly  obeyed. 

A  Lapland  Interior. 
We  now  advanced,  says  Br.  Clarke, 
and  threw  open  the  door  of  the  tent:  it 
was  full  of  inmates,  about  seven  persons  in 
all,  two  men  and  two  women,  besides 
children.     We  presented  them  with  two 
offerings  most  likely  to  ensure  a  welcome; 
namely,  brandy  and  tobacco ;  the  women 
swallowing  the  former,  as  greedily  as  the 
men,  who,  as  it  ia  well  known,  will  almost 
part  with  life  itself  for  the  gratification  <ji 
drain-drinking.    We  now  seated  ourselves 
with  them  in  their  tent     They  had  dark 
hair  and  tawny  skins,  but  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  filthiness.     Their  shirts  were 
made  of  leather ;  their  scull-caps  either  of 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  black  plush;  their 
shoes  seldom  worn  in  summer,  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  labkas  of  the  Russians, 
made  of  matted  birch-bark.    The  outer 
garments  of  men  and  women  resemble  a 
Capuchin's  cowl,  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  .a  sash.     This  outer  covering  is  only 
worn  when  they  are  abroad;  and  then 
ihey  carry  provisions  in  the  large  pouch 
which  the  bosom  affords :  this  is  moreover 
iheir  summer  dress.    After  we  had  sat  for 
some  time,  a  girl  came  in,  who  had  been 
tending  the  rein-deer;  her  father  being  oa 
the  outside,  in  close  conversation  with  our 
ripping,  our  Lapland  interpreter.     We 
tad  previously  given  to  this  man  the  re- 
mainder of  our  brandy,   about  a  pint, 
thinking  be  would  husband  it  with  .gnat 
care,;  and  we  had  seen  him  place  it, be- 
hind him,  upon  his  bed,  near  the  skirting 
of  the  tent     As  «oon  as  the  giri  entered, 
*eiqsJJedto,  the  Pipping,  desiring  him  (to 
Drovsil  on  tiae  father  to  allow  his  daughter 
a  taste  of  the  brandy,  as  she  had  lost  her 
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share   by  being  absent    The  old  man 
made  ho  answer ;  but  upon  oar  repeating 
the  request,  he  slily  crept  round  the  out- 
•  side  of  the  tent,  until  he  came  to  the  spot 
where  the  brandy  was;  when  thrusting 
his  arm  silently  beneath  the  skirting,  he 
drew  it  out,  and  swallowed  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  at  a  draught     We  now 
offered  to  buy  some  rein-deer  cheese,  which 
is  white,  and  not  unlike  the  Cottenham 
cheese,  made  near  Cambridge :  he  said  he 
would  supply  us  with   any  quantity  for 
brandy,   but    refused  money.      Another 
Lapp  brought  us  some  of  the  cheese  as  a 
present,  hoping  to  get  a  dram ;  but  our 
stock  of  spirituous  liquor  was  already  con- 
sumed.    The  brandy  seemed,  moreover, 
to  have  effect;  for  the  chief  looking  very 
wise,  began  to  sing.     We  begged  for  a 
Lapland  song,  and  it  was  granted.     With 
both  his  fists  clenched,  and  thrusting  his 
face  close  to  that  of  Mr.  Pipping,  as  if 
threatening  to  bite  him,  he  uttered  a  most 
fearful  yell:  it  was  the  usual  howl  of  the 
Laplanders,  consisting  of  five  or  six  words 
repeated  over  and  over,  which  when  trans- 
lated, occur  in  this  order  :v 

Let  us  drive  the  Wolves ! 
Let  us  drive  the  Wolves! 

See  they  run : 
The  Wolves  run ! 
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The  boy  also,  our  guide,  sang  the  same 
ditty.  During  their  singing  they  strained 
their  lungs  so  as  to  cause  a  kind  of  spas- 
modic convulsion  of  the  chest,  which  pro- 
duced a  noise'  like  the  braying  of  an  ass. 
In  all  this  noise  there  was  not  a  single  note 
that  could  be  called  musical ;  and  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  the  Laplanders  have 
not  the  smallest  notion  of  music.  (Travels 
in  Sweden,  Lapland,  $t.) 

Seeming  to  Dine. 
A  Prince  who  was  much  celebrated  at 
the  Court  of  Bonaparte,  one  day  ordered  a 
table  sufficient  to  contain  60  covers.    The 
tradesman  having  brought  it,  his  Highness 
directed  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
dining-hall,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
whether  it  was  large  enough.    The  Prince 
laid  it  was  too  small  for  .60  persons  to  sit 
down  to  it  conveniently.    The  tradesman 
was  of  a  different  opinion.     After  a  long 
discussion,  he  resolved  to  put  the  question 
to  the  proof.     He  sent  one  of  his  valets  to 
the  masons  who  were  then  employed  at 


some  building  in  the  Place  de  Carousel 
with  an  order  that  sixty  of  them  should 
immediately  come  to  him.  The  workmen 
were  at  first  surprised  at  this  sudden  invi- 
tation, and  thought  that  his  Highness 
wanted  to  have  some  work  executed  in  a 
great  hurry.— They  washed  their  hands 
and  faces,  put  on  their  coats,  and  repaired 

£t^i,  T*'  2***  Were  >nt"*toce4 
into  the  dining-hall.     The  Prince  had 

sixty  plates  put  on  the  table,  and  as  man? 
chairs  placed  round  it  He  ordered  them 
to  sit  down;  their  astonishment  was  re- 
doubled, but  they  obeyed.  The  greater 
part  of  them  supposed  that  Monseyrneur 
had  received  good  news  from  thTanmes. 
and  that  he  was  about  to  drink  to  the 

♦k  ^  Jthe  Warriora'  and  *»*  "*re  « 
the  best  disposition  to  officiate  on  the  oc 

casion,  when  the  Prince  ordered  them  to 
perform     the    following    manceuvres:— 
Raise  your  elbows— appear  as  if  yott 
were  drinking— seem  as  if  you  were  cut- 
ting  something  on  your  plates— stretch 
out  the  right  arm."    After  the  sixty  work- 
men made  every  movement  in  imitation 
of  persons  at  an  entertainment,  his  Hiri*. 
ness  being  satisfied  that  the  table  could 
contain  sixty   guests,  sent   these  people 
back  to  their  work,  undertaking  to  indem- 
nify them  for  the  time  they  had  lost       - 
Increase  of  Attornies. 
In  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  a.  o.  1445 
w  a  petition  from  the  Commons  of  two* 
counties  in  England,  stating  that  the  num. 
oer  of  attornies  had  lately  increased  from 
«*  or  eight  to  twenty-four,  whereLy  the 
peace  of  these  counties  had  been  jrreatlv 
interrupted  by  suits.   The  comma  Jiberl 
fore  petition,  that  it  may  be  ordained  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  six  common 

S^r^/0^' the8ame  °*»berfor 
Suffolk  and  two  for  the  city  of  Norwich. 
Any  other  person  acting  as  an  attorney  to 
forfeit  twenty  shillings.  7 
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' " Homo  sum  : 

Httmanum  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

»AT!VB    EDUCATION    W  INDIA. 

J*«  °AY  °f  ,atc', that  e*Penence  has 
produced  a  general   conviction  of  the 
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great  importance  of  schools  in  our  Indian 

possessions  ;  and,  the  rapidity  with  whic|i 
education  is  advancing  in  this  immense 
empire  offer*  the  most  complete  proof  of 
the  practicability  of  the  system  pursued 
and  affords  the  most  encouraging,  pros- 
pects of  the  moral  and  religious  improve* 
ment  of  the  ri«ing  generation  in  this 
remote,  but  highly  interesting  quarter  of 
the  world.  We  have  often  alluded  to 
this  subject  in  our  former  numbers,  and 
at  p.  260  of  the  present  volume,  will  be 
found  a  notice  of  the  "  Bombay  Native 
Schools/'  and  a  p.  262  some  particulars 
of  very  useful  institutions,  the  "  Calcutta 
School  Book  Society." 

It  is  now  our  pleasing  task  to  record, 
that  the  education  of  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  in  India  under  the  influ- 
ence of  England,  begins  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion and  to  receive  the  support,  not  only 
of  Societies,  but  of  all  classes  of  persons : 
the  British  Governments,  and  some  of 
the  native  authorities,  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Chaplains, 
M  issionaries,  M  ilitary  Officers,  European 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  resident  in  India, 
and  even  the  rich  natives  themselves,  all 
unite  to  promote  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. Already,  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand native  children,  are  receiving  those 
blessings  of  education,  which  are  to  re- 
deem them  from  the  idolatry  of  their 
forefathers,  and  to  render  them  useful 
member*  of  society.  And  this  number 
is  continually  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Can  superabundant  wealth  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  fostering  and  promoting 
this-great  and  good  work. 

The  nee  essity  of  education  is  affecting- 
ly  demonstrated  to  every  intelligent  ob- 
server, by  the  Se  ram  pore  Missionaries, 
in  the  following  excellent  observations, 
taken  from  their  "  Hints." 

Not  only  are  the  people,  in  general, 
destitute  of  every  iust  idea  of  God  ;  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  a  single 
principle  of  morality.  They  have  no  just 
idea  of  the  objects  of  nature  so  constantly 
before  them— of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
— of  the  clouds,  the  winds,  the  rains — 
of  the  earth,  on  which  they  dwell— of 
the  groves,  the  trees,  and  plants,  which 
surround  them— of  the  domestic  animals, 
which  they  nourish  *,  nor,  in  a  word,  of 
the  flowing  stream,  the  buzzing  insect, 
or  of  the  plant  which  creeps  over  their 
lowly  shed.  To  them  the  sun  retires  be- 
hind* a  mountain  ;  the  rain  from  heaven  is 
given  by  a  god  whom  thej  are  in  the 


habit  of  despising  and  vilifying;  the 
rainbow  is  the  bow  of  Rama ;  the  river  it 
a  deity  ;  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  even 
the  reptiles  around  them,  are  animated 
by  the  souls  of  their  deceased  relatives* 
Falsehood  and  uncleanness  are  nothing ; 
perjury  a  trifle;  and  a  failure  in  fidelity 
and  probity,  often  a  subject  of  praise  ; 
while  ablution  in  the  water  of  a  river  is 
deemed  a  due  atonement  for  almost 
every  breach  of  morality. 

The  Wretched  Schools  which  they 
have  in  their  towns  and  villages  are  so 
few,  that,  on  the  average,  scarcely  one 
man  in  a  hundred  will  be  found  who  can 
read  a  common  Letter.  Printed  books 
they  have  none,  unless  a  copy  of  some 
book  of  the  Scriptures  should  have  found 
its  way  among  them  :  and,  as  to  manu- 
scripts, they  have  scarcely  one  in  prose-; 
but,  if  they  possessed  a  multitude,  their 
ignorance  of  their  own  language  would 
render  the  perusal  of  an  inaccurate  and 
ill-written  manuscript  too  formidable  a 
task  to  be  often  attempted.  Thus,  with 
a  regular, and  copious  language  of  their 
own,  nearly  ail  who  are  ignorant  of 
Sanscrit  (which  is  not  understood  by  one 
in  ten  thousand  throughout  India)  are  in 
a  state* of  ignorance  not  greatly  exceeded 
by  that  of  those  savage  hordes  which 
have  no  written  language  ;  while  nume- 
rous causes  combine  to  sink  them,  far 
below  most  savage  nations,  in  vice  and 
and  immorality. 

Add  to  this,  that  their  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic  is  scarcely  less  wretched. 
What  avails  their  possessing  Treatises  in 
Sanscrit,  both  on  Arithmetic  and  Geo- 
metry ?  From  tfiese  the  common  people 
derive  about  as  much  advantage  as  though 
they  were  written  in  Chinese.  Hence, 
though  some  of  them,  through  long  habit, 
are  expert  in  calculation,  (as  is  the  case 
with  many  in  England  unacquainted  with 
a  single  rule  of  Arithmetic,)  at  School 
they  learn  even  the  four  fundamental 
rules  in  so  wretched  a  manner,  that  an 
English  Boy  of  eight  years  old  would,  in 
a  few  minutes,  resolve  a  question  in  mul- 
tiplication or  division,  the  solving  of 
wnich  would  cost  them  an  expence  of 
time  scarcely  to  be  credited. 

The  complete  absence  of  all  just  ideas 
is  the  chief  cause  of  that  degradation  of 
public  morals  so  evident  in  this  country. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis, 
carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in 
India,  while  it  seems  to  exalt  man  tu  the 
state  of  a  God,  by  terming  him  an  iden- 
tical part  of  the  Deity,  in  reality  sinks  his 
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ftdeasrof  tbe&etty  to  the  level  of  every 
thing  immomi  fend  degrading;  while 
men's  maintaining  that  God  does  every 
thing'within  them,  takes  away  all  reve- 
rence for  Wim,  and 'sets  them  free  from 
every  tie  of  moral  obligation.  The  idea 
of  the  soul*s  passing  from  body  to  body, 
strips  death  of  every  thing  awful,  and  hu- 
manity of  every  thing  tender ;  and, 
instead  of  elevating  the  minds  of  Hindoos 
above  terrene  objects,  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  the  finest  feelings  of  human 
nityv  and  causes  them  to  set  scarcely  any 
value  on  human  life,  even  though  it  be 
the  life  of  those  who  gave  them  exk* 
tence.  Thus  those  two  grand  principles, 
piety  and  humanity,  which  are  the  foun* 
dation  of  all  virtue,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  which  enter  into  the  essence  of 
religion,  are  almost  extinguished  in  the 
mind  of  a  Hindoo,  by  the  natural  opera 
tion  of  the  system  which  lie  holds  :  and 
when  to  this  we  add  that  disregard  of  jus- 
tice and  all  good  faith,  and  that  prone- 
ness  to  knavery,  falsehood,  and  deceit, 
which  instantly  follow  the  absence  01 
piety,  justice,  and  humanity,  we  have 
before  us  all  the  great  features  of  deprav- 
ity visible  in  their  general  character. 

The  School  Book  Society,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  seeks  to  improve 
the  natives  in  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
language,  by  the  distribution  of  suitable 
tables  and  elementary  works,  which 
possess  every  advantage  in  point  of  legi- 
bility and  appearance.  On  this  subject 
the  Baptist  Missionaries  have  suggested 
some  very  important  points;  and  they 
have,  in  a  great  measure  accomplished, 
what  they  suggested  Some  of  thesejvery 
sensible  observations  we  shall  subjoin,  as 
they  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 
If  generally  acted  upon,  they  could  not 
fail  of  producing  the  happiest  results. 

Their  System  of  Arithmetic  should  be 
improved ;  and  they  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  simplest  and  easiest 
method  of  solving  those  practical  ques- 
tions which  are  now  so  abstruse  to  them. 
This  would  be  useful  beyond  merely 
enabling  them  to  manage  an  account: 
die  precision  of  thought  and  the  habit  of 
reasoning,  which  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  num- 
bers tends  to  produce,  are  not  useless,  in 
strengthening  the  mind,  and  in  fittiug  it 
for  further  advances  in  knowledge. 

To  this  might  be  added  a  concise 
but  perspicuous  Account  of  the  Solar 
System;  preceded  by  so  much  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  qf  attraction  and  gra- 
vity, as  might  be'  necessary  to  render 
the  Solar  System  plain  and  intelligible. 


This  abstract  of  the  Solar  System  might 
be  followed  by  a  compendious  Fm 
rf  Geography,  fn  this  part  it  would  be 
proper  to  describe  Europe  particularly, 
because  of  its  importance  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  ;  and  Britain  might  be 
allowed  to  occupy  that  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations  which  God  has  given 
her. 

To  these  might  be  added  a  number 
of  popular  truths  and  facts  relative  to 
Natural  Philosophy.  In  the  present  im- 
proved state  ot  knowledge,  a  thousand 
things  have  been  ascertained,  relative  to 
light,  heat,  air,  water,  meteorology,  mi- 
neralogy, chemistry,  and  natural  history, 
of  which  the  Ancients  had  but  a  jiartial 
knowledge,  and  of  which  the  Natives  of 
the  East  nave  as  yet  scarcely  the  faintest 
idea.  A  knowledge t>f  these  facts  would 
rectify  and  enlarge  their  ideas  of  various 
objects  of  nature  around  them ;  and 
might  inflame  a  'few  minds,  of  a  superior 
order,  With  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
know  Why  these  things  are  so;  and  thus 
urge  them  to  those  studies,  which,  in 
Europe,  have  fed  to  the  discovery  of 
these  important  facis. 

To  this  view  of  the  Solar  System  of 
the  Earth,  and  of  the  various  Objects 
which  it  contains,  might,  with  advan- 
tage be  added  such  a  Compendium  of 
History  and  Qironology,  as  should  bring 
them  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
world  in  past  ages,  and  with  the  princi- 
pal events  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Creation.  It  should  commence  with 
the  Creation ;  and  describe  the  primitive 
state  of  man,  the  entrance  of  evil,  the 
corruption  of  the  antediluvian  age,  the 
Flood,  and  the  peopling  of  the  earth 
anew  from  one  family.  The  compiler 
should  avail  himself  of  all  the  light 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  modern  re* 
search  and  investigation :  he  should  par- 
ticularly notice  the  nations  of  the  East ; 
incorporating,  in  their  proper  place,  the 
best  accounts  of  both  India  and  China. 
He  should  go  on  to  state  the  call  of 
Abraham  ;  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue ; 
the  gradual  revelation  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
the  settlement, of  Greece,  and  its  mytho- 
logy ;  the  Trojan  War ;  the  Four  great 
Monarchies ;  (he  Advent  of  the  Sa\  iour 
of  Men  ;  (he  persecution  of  i he  Christian 
Church  ;  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism ; 
the  origin  of  the  Papacy  ;  the  invention 
of  printing,  pf  gunpowder,  and  of  the 
mariner's  compass;  the  Rcfonnatioo  ; 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
sea ;  and  the  various  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern science;  Suet  a  synopsis  6f  His- 
tory and  Chronology  would  exceedingly 
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enlarge  tbeir  ideas  relative  to  the  sjateof 
the  world ;  certainly  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Britain,  which  God  has  so  exalted 
as  to  reader  her  almost  the  arbitross  of 
nations. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  highly  proper  to 
impart  to  them  just  ideas  of  themselves, 
relative  both  to  body  and  mind,  and  to  a 
future  atate  of  existence,  by  what  may 
be  •Uroiftd  a  Compendium  qf  EthwM^amd 
Morality. 

Although  this  Compendium  of  Btbics 
is  mentioned  last,  it  is. not  necessary  that 
the  communlcatipn  of  ideas  so  important 
in  their  nature,  should  be- deferred  till 
all  the  rest  be  acquired :  it  might  be 
better  to  intersperse  them  among  those 
already  mentioned,  that  they  might  take 
deep  root  in  the  mind. 

If  we  would  therefore  wish  to  im- 
prove the  public  morals  of  our  Indian 
Fellow-Subjects,  this  must  be  attempted 
by  the  introduction  of  a  remedy  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease ;  by  imparting 
to  them  that  knowledge  relative  to  them- 
selves, to  their  responsibility  .tor  their 
actions,  their  stale  both  here  and  here- 
after, and  the  grand  principles  of  piety, 
justice,  and  humanity,  which  may  leaven 
their  minds  from  the  earliest  youth. 

Should  any  one  say,  "  Effect  this  by 
at  ooce  introducing  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  these  Schools  ;"  the  measure  is  nut 
so  much  objected  to  on  account  of  any 
danger  attending  it,  as  from  its  not  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  most  efficient  method 
which  can  be  adopted.  That  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  every  degree  of  information 
relative  to  the  nature  of  man,  his  relation 
to  God,  and  a  future  state,  no  one  can 
deny  But  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  an 
Indian  Youth,  totally  unacquainted  with 
tlie  nature  of  the  book,  and  the  reading 
of  whose  parents  and  contemporaries  bas 
never  been  equal  to  a  twentieth  part  of 
its  coote  p4s,  should  be  able,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Heathen  Teacher,  to  select 
precisely  those  truths  which  would  meet 
the  defioienoy  of  bis  own  ideas?  It  seems 
necessary,  that  those  important  facts,  re- 
lath  e  to  the  nature  of  man,  afuture  state, 
our  responsibility  to  Gud,  &c  with  which 
we  i'i  Europe  are  familiarized  from  our 
earliest  infancy,  should  be  laid  down  in 
a  way  no  leas  char  and  definite  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  solar  system! 
natural  philosophy,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, ihe  Compendium  containing 
these  ideas  might  be  drawn  up  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  or  otherwise ;    the 


plainest  and  .easiest  language  beinc 
adopted,  and  that  of  Scripture  preferred 
when  peculiarly  suited,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  multitude  of  instances,  to  express  the 
idea  to  a  child. 

.We  have  not  space  to  dilate  further  on 
this  -very  interesting  branch  of  the 
14  Hints  of  Benevolence  ;"  but  must  refer 
our  readers  for  a  mass  of  curious  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  to  the  "  Mission* 
ary  Register,9*  for  March,  1819,  in  which 
will  be  found  among  a  variety  of  other 
matters  Survey  of  the  meritorious  labours 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  the 
Danish  Mission,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Baptist  Mission,  the  London, 
Missionary  Society,  the  American  Board 
of.  Missions,  the  Wesley  an  Missions,  tan 
Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Cal- 
cutta School  Book  Society. 
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INTERESTING  intelligence 

FROMTHEBRITISH  SETTLEMENTS 

IN  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

The  following  description  of  the  locali- 
ties, where  the  river  Ganges  rises  to  day, 
will  be  read  with  great  interest,  not  as  a 
geographical  oneqnMtntjonly,  bwt  as  con- 
nected with  the  religion  and  tribes  of  the 
Hindoos.,  Our  readers  know,  that  the 
Ganges  is  a  sacred  stream ;  that  it  w  un- 
derstood to  issue  from  the  foot  of «<3oddess  ; 
that  the  Gods  are  supposed  to  rejoice  at 
its  appearance;  and  that  many  places  <tf 
worship,  temples,  4cc.  stand,  or  did  stand, 
in  the  vicinity.  Ihe  reference  made  by 
Capt  Hodgson's  .guide,  of  the  icicles,  to 
the  pair  of  Manades,  .shews  *he  livery 
imagination  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
prevalence  and  strong  hold  obtained  by 
superstition  ;wJby  that  superstition  of 
which  Capt.  Hodgson  was  now  at  the 
spring  and  source. 

On  Monday  Evening,  August  10,  a 
Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held 
at  Chouringtee,  the  Most    Noble  the 
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Marquis  of   Hastings,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

On  this  occasion  the  journal  of  a  survey 
to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  by  Captain  Hodgson,  10th  Regi- 
ment of  Native  Infantry,  was  presented 
by  the  President.   Captain  Webb's  survey 
in  1808,  having  extended  from  the  Doon 
Valley  to  Cajane,   near  Reital,  Captain 
Hodgson   commences  his  scientific  and 
interesting  labours  from  the  latter  place* 
which  by  a  series  of  observations  he  found 
to  be  in  latitude,  30°  48'  28"  N.      The 
village  of  Reital,  consists  of  about  35 
houses,  which  are  built  of  wood,  and  are 
two,    or  three  stories  high.      He    left 
Reital,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1817.     On 
the  31st  he  descended  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  saw  the  Ganges  issue  from 
under  a  very  low  arch  at  the  mot  of  the 
grand  snow  bed.     The  river  was  bounded 
to  the  right  and  left  by  high  rocks  and 
snow,  but  in  the  front,  over  the  debouche, 
the  mass  of  snow  was  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular, and  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to 
the  summit,  the  thickness  was  estimated  at 
little  less  then  300  feet  of  solid  frozen 
snow;  probably  the  accumulation  of  ages, 
as  it  was  in  layers  of  several  feet  thick, 
each  seemingly  the  remains  of  a  fall  of  a 
separate  year.      From  the  brow  of  this 
curious  wajl  of  snow,  and  immediately 
above  the  outlet  of  the  stream,  large  and 
hoary  icicles  depended.     The  Gangoutri 
Brahmin     who    accompanied     Captain 
Hodgson,    and   who   was    an    illiterate 
mountaineer,  observed  that  he  thought 
these  icicles  must  be  Mahadeo's  hair,  from 
whence,  as  he  understood,  it  is  written  in 
the  Shaster;  the  Ganges  flows.     Captain 
Hodgson  thinks  that  the  appellation  of 
Cow's  mouth  is  aptly  given  to  this  extra- 
ordinary debouche.    The  height  of  the 
arch  of  snow  is  only  sufficient  to  let  the 
stream  flow  under  it      Blocks  of  snow 
were  falling  on  all  sides,  and  there  was 
little  time  to  do  more  than  to  measure  the 
size  of  the  stream ;  the  mean  breadth  was 
27  feet,  the  greatest  depth  about  1 8  inches, 
and  the  shallowest  part  9  or  10  inches. 
Captain  Hodgson  believes  this  to  be  the 
first  appearance  in  day  light  of  the  cele- 
brated Ganges  I   Zealous  iu  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  inquiries,  he  attempted  to  pro- 
ceed forwards,  but  was  obliged  to  return, 
having  frequently  sunk  in  the  snow,  one 


time  up  to  his  neck,*  and    there   being 
evident  marks  of  hollows  beneath. 

The  height  of  the  halting  -place  near 
which  the  Ganges  issues  from  under  the 
great  snow  bed,  is  calculated  to  be  12914 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  height  of  a 
peak  of  the  Himalaya,  called  St  George, 
by  Captain  Hodgson,  is  estimated  to  be 
22,240  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Captain  Hodgson  in  his  account  of  the 
course  of  the  river  Jumna,  observes,  that 
at  Jumnoutri,  the  snow  which  covers  and 
conceals  the  stream,  is  about  60  yards 
wide,  and  is  bounded  to  the  right  and  left 
by  mural  precipices  of  granite,  it  is  40|  feet 
thick,  and  has  fallen  from  the  precipices 
above.  He  was  able  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  of  snow  over  the 
stream,  very  exactly,  by  means  of  a  plumb 
line,  let  down  through  one  of  the  holes  in 
it,  which  are  caused  by  the  steam  of  a 
great  number  of  boiling  springs  at  the 
border  of  the  Jumua.  The  thickness  was 
40  feet  5  J  inches.  The  head  of  the  Jumna 
is  on  the  south  west  side  of  the  grand 
Himalayaridge ;  differingfrom  the  Ganges, 
inasmuch  as  that  river  has  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  within  the  Himalaya,  flowing 
from  the  south  of  east  to  the  north  of 
west,  and  it  is  only  from  Sookie,  where  it 
pierces  through  the  Himalaya,  that  it 
assumes  a  course  of  about  south  20  west 
The  mean  latitude  Of  the  hot  springs  of 
Jummoutri  appears  to  be  30°  58'. 
Captain  Hodgson  made  this  observation 
April  21,  1817. 

HEIGHTS  OF  THE  HIMALAYA   MOUN- 
TAINS;   AND  OF  PERPETUAL  SNOW. 

Capt  Webb  some  time  ago  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke  his  observations  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains;  from  which 
that  gentleman,  as  well  as  Capt  W.  cal- 
culated their  heights.  He  observes  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  that  these  heights  were 
obtained  Barometrically  as  well  as  Geo- 
metrically ;  and,  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  modes  of  measuring,  was 
very  satisfactory.  On  the  whole  Capt  W. 
infers,  after  making  all  proper  allowances 
for  refractions,  bearings,  or  other  sup- 
poseable  causes  of  error. 
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1ft  That  11,000  feet  is  an  deration, 
beyond  that  at  which  perpetual  snow 
rests  on  the  sides  of  the  Himalaya. 

2d.  That  a  "  good  grassy  plain"  at  the 
foot  of  the  Neetee  Pass,  may  be  estimated 
it  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of  the  pass 
itself,  at  9500  feet 

Captain  Webb  compares  these  specu- 
lations with  a  Test,  not  inferior  to  the 
Meteorogical  Phenomena;  viz.  Barome- 
trical Observation. 

Barometrical  height  of  places  in  the 
Bhoteea  Purguna  of  Jawahir,  as  computed 
from  observations  made  in  June  1817. 

Feet. 
Reelakot  Village,  above  Calcutta     10653 

Murtotee 11327 

Mapau 11082 

Panchoo        .     .  " 11284 

Milam 11405 

Ditto  Temple 11681 

Birjoo  Village 11314 

Boorphoo 10836 

Between  the  Village  Milum,  and  the 
Temple,  are  extensive  fields  of  a  kind  of 
Barley,  (Ooa)  and  Buckwheat— He  pro- 
cured some  plants  of  Spikenard,  (Jata- 
mansi)  from  at  least  1500  feet  above 
Milum  Temple. 

The  road  from  Milum  to  Tartar  leads 
along  the  banks  of  a  rapid  mountain 
stream  (and  is  consequently  a  continued 
ascent),  four  days  journey  for  laden  sheep 
and  goats,  and  crossing  the  Snowy  Chain 
on  the  fifth  march.  This  road  opens  in 
July,  at  which  time  the  Bhoteeas  find 
pasture  for  their  sheep  and  goats,  (though 
do  fuel) even  atthe  fourth  haltiug  ground — 
which  allowing  only  500  feet  of  ascent 
lor  each,  will  carry  the  limit  of  vegetation 
to  13500  feet 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1817,  Captain 
Webbs  camp  was  1 1630  feet  above  Cal- 
cutta, on  a  clear  spot  surrounded  by  a  rich 
forest  of  Oak,  Pine,  and  Rhododendra. — 
The  surface  covered  with  rank  vegetation 
at  high  as  the  knee — and  very  extensive 
strawberry  beds  in  full  flower.  Currant 
bushes  remarkably  numerous  in  blossom.— 
Soil  a  fat  black  mould. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  at  1  P.  m.  he 
reached  the  summit  of  Pil-goenta  Chur- 
12642  feet  above  Calcutta. 


The  thick  dense  mist  prevented  his 
distinguishing  distant  objects— there  was 
hot  the  smallest  patch  of  snow  near  him — 
and  the  surface,  a  fat  black  mould,  from 
beneath  which,  at  this  altitude,  the  rock 
frequently  peeps  forth,  and  is  here  covered 
with  Strawberry  plants!  (not  yet  in 
flower.)  Dandelion,  Butter-cups,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  flowers.— -The  shoulder 
of  the  hill  on  the  left,  rose  400.  or  450 
feet  above  him,  without  a  vesture  of  snow, 
enamelled  with  flowers  to  the  very  top, 
and  shutting  out  from  view  the  still  higher 
parts  of  the  ridge. — On  the  right  the  hill 
declinesto  a  forest  of  Birch,  Alpine,  Rhodo- 
dendron and  Raga  Pine  about  500  feet,  or 
less  below.  The  hollows  and  dips  of  the 
hill,  (much  lower  than  the  summit), 
where  thedrifting  snow  had  accumulated  in 
unusual  quantities  during  the  winter,  still  * 
remained  half  filled,  but  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  50°,  their  contents  would  of 
course  quickly  dissolve. 

The  Goatherds  who  were  with  Captain 
Webb,  gave  assurances  that  in  July  and 
August  their  flocks  would  be  led  to  pas- 
ture on  this  ridge,  (which  continued  to  " 
ascend  to  the  eastward),  as  far  above  Pil- 
goenta  Ghat,  as  that  Ghat  was  higher 
than  his  camp  on  the  21st  instant,  (or 
1000  feet,)  which  again  brought  the  limit 
of  vegetation  to  nearly  the  same  elevation 
as  before  inferred. 

But  of  this  fact  Captain  Webb  meant 
to  require  occular  demonstration. 

By  comparing  these  altitudes  with 
those  obtained  by  M.  Walhenberg, 
[Comp  Lit.  Pan.  O.  S.  vol.  10.  p.  1016.] 
Very  instructive  results  may  be  obtained. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps 
and  Switzerland  is  7,000  or  8,000  feet ; 
in  the  Pyrenees  8,100  feet;  in  Lapland 
it  begins  at  4,00  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

SCULPTURE    FROM    FER9EPOLIS. 

A  letter  from  Lieutenant  Taylor,  was 
read,  presenting  in  the  name  of  Captain 
Bruce,  a  specimen  of  the  Sculpture  of 
Persepolis,  taken  from  the  principal  stair- 
case of  the  Palace,  the  sides  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  figures  in  various  cos- 
tumes, each-apparently  bringing  some  gift 
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to  the  monarch  of  the  age*,  in  which  the 
structure  was*  raised.  The  air  of  the 
whole  series  of  ornaments  on  the  staircase, 
and  generally  thronghont  these  memorable' 
ruins,  are  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
ceremonies  practised  even*  at  this  day 
before  the  King  of  Persia  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Nowror,  at  the  venial  equinox, 
when1  individuals  bearing  gifts  from  the 
Viee-roys  at  the  different  provinces  xnf  the 
Empire  are  displayed,  in  an  extended  and 
successive  line,  in  the?'  presence  of  the' 
monarch  and  Iris  courtiersi 

HOSPITAL    FOR   LEPERS.- 

A  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  Lepers  has 
lately  been  projected;  and  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  *  that  it  is  likely  to  meet  with  very 
considerable  support  from  the  liberality 
of  the  public.  The  number  of  wretched 
creatures  labouring  under  leprosy,  in 
and  about  Calcutta,  callsfor  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  as  the  nature  of  the  dfeoflfer 
precludes  them  from  receiving  benefit 
from  any  of  the  charitable  institutions 
already  established. 

MADRAS. 

LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday  Sept  8th,  the  Members  of 
the  Literary  Society  held  their  first 
evening  Meeting  at  their  Roomy  on  the 
Mount  Road,  the  Honorable  Sir  John 
Newbolt,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  having  congratulated  the 
Members  of  the  Society  on  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  first  endeavours 
to  collect  a  library,  the  liberal  donations 
to  which,  might  he-  observed,  he  regarded 
as  evincing  a  confidence  in  the  public 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  Institution ;  proceeded  to  deliver  to 
the  Meeting  an  interesting  Address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  took  a  rapid  and  mas- 
terly sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  oaths 
are  administered  in  different  Countries, 
particularly  in  India. — The  President,  re- 
marked, that  the-  subject  had-  been  sug- 
gested by  his  professional  pursuits,  and  he 
concluded  with  expressing  a  hope  that  his 
observations  might  prepare  the  way  for 
farther  research  into  a  matter  not  only 
very  curious  in  itself,  but  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  public  justice. 

The  President  also  repeated  to  the 
Meeting,  as  connected  with  the  subject 


ofhfe  dftteourse,  a  paper  which  bad  been 
drawn  ufrio  the  English  Language,- by 
Mohumnrati  Teepoo,  the  Mchummudcii 
Interpreter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
opinions  entertained  respecting  oaths  by 
the  best  Commentators  on  the  Mohnm- 
mudan  law.  The  paper  was1  read  to  the 
Meeting,  and,  both  in  the  order  of  its  ar- 
rangement, and  in  the  style  of  the  compo- 
sition, it  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
talents  of  the  writer. 

A  paper  was  read  to  the  Meeting,  by 
Sir  George  Cooper,  containing  some 
highly  curious  and  interesting  observa- 
tions on  die  articles  of  Indian  merchandize 
enumerated  in  a  rescript  in  Justinian's 
Digest  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  Acting  Secretary  presented  to  the 
meeting,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.  Babingion, 
a  paper  communicated  by  a  Gentleman 
who  has  lately  visited  Palestine,  contain- 
ing  an  elegant  and  striking  description  of 
the  ruins  of  Jaresh,  a  city  of  the  ancient' 
Decapolis,  [said  to  be  Pella  Edit] 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Heath,  at1 
Salem,  forwarding  a  valuable  donation  of 
books :  and  the  Acting  Secretary  acquaint- 
ed the  Meeting  that  several  Gentlemen 
had  lately  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
Library  of  the  Society. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Hiafop; 
J.  M'Kerrell,  W.  MTaggut  and 
C.  M.  Whiah,  Esquires;  were  ejected 
Members  of  the  Institution,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Sir  Thomas  Hiskm  should 
be  requested  to  accent  the  situation  of  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

CHIDK&N   KIDWAFPBD   FOB,    BASE 
PURPOSES. 

Hie  following  paragraph  will  not  sor- 
prf2e  those  of  our  readers  who  recollect 
certain  others  which  have  appeared  in  ear 
pages; .  Hie  issuing*  of  four  writs  in  one" 
day,  with  the  acknowledged  frequency  of 
the  crime  throughout  India,  speaks  suffi- 
ciently plainly  the  degraded  state  of 
morals  and  moral  feeling,  among*  a  people 
of  wMch'some  writers;*  fiet'stsflfeftJtafly 
acquainted  with  them,  have'  spoken'  too 
highly. 
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died;  but  the  disease  had  been  generally 
fatal  wherever  any  considerable  delay  had 
ooourred  in  administering  the  medicines. 

Where^e  disease  attacked  Europeans,, 
copious  bleeding  has  been  adopted,  and 
an  esrs>.use  of  the  hot  bath  had  been 
found  most  beneficial  in  abating  the 
violence  of  the.  spasms ;  which  in  some 
instances  attacked  the  patients  with  such 
intensity,  that!  it  was  necessary  for  the 
medical  assistants  p>  Jiold  them  down. 
;  The  disease  is  generally  considered  by 
the  profession  to  be  disappearing :  in  , 
Poona,  there  have  been  only  a  very  few 
cases,  and  it  was  supposed  that  in  these 
instances  the  patients  had  arrived  in  that 
city  with  the  seeds  of  the  disease  about 
them.  We  trust  the  very  heavy  rains  we 
have  had  during  the  last  week,  will 
relieve  us  firtra  all  anxiety  of  a  visitation 
of  this  fearful  epidemic 


The  fourth  and  last  Law  Term  for  the 
preseut  year,— the  Advocate  General 
moved  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
directed  to  Shah  Begum,,  to  bring  up 
the  body  of  a  child,  which  had  been 
stolen  from  its  Mother,  and  had  been 
seen  in  the  house  of  this  person.— The 
Learned  Advocate  in  moving  for  this 
Writ,  observed  that  he  understood  it  to 
be  a  very  prevalent  and  common  practice 
at  this  place,  and  indeed,  generally  over 
India,  for  persons  to  kidnap  young  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants, 
and  sell  them  to  the  higher  orders  to  be 
brought  up  as  slaves  and  prostitutes.  The 
motion  was  granted,  and  three  other 
Writs  of  a  similar  nature,  issued  were  at 
the  same  time. 


BOTANICAL    ACQUISITION, 
PROM    NEW     SOUTH     WALES. 

The  Ship  Lady  Castlereagh,  Captain 
G.  Weltden,  from  Hobarts  Town,  the 
26th  of  June,  and  Sydney  the  1st  of  July, 
has  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  His 
Majesty's  46th  Regiment 

Captain  Weltden  has  brought-  out  a 
very  fine  collection  of  plants  from  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  Queen  of  England ; 
and  one  for  the  emperor  of  A  ustria. — They 
are  in  beautiful  preservation,  and  are 
taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  Kew  gar- 
deners, sent  out  for  that  purpose. 

BOMBAY. 

SICKNESS    COUTERACTED. 

We  have  been  cautious  in  communi- 
cating the  most  extensive  intelligence 
that  had  reached  us,  respecting  the  ravages 
of  the  ChoUru  Morbus;  bat,  we  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  repeating  the  following 
paragraph,  from  the  Bombay  Courier  of 
August  8, 1818. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
all  the  accounts  from  the  Deccan  received 
during  the  last  week,  relative  to  the 
Cholera  Morbus,  concur  in  the  statement, 
that  the  practice  adopted  has  been  most 
successful  in  preventing.  thetJatal  effects 
of  this  dreadful  maJ^y,,  In  case*  wherein 
the  application  /or ,  relief  was  made  in 
time,  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  had 


EXCESSIVE    RAINS,. 

Bombty,  Sept.  5, 1818. 
The  fell  of  rain  here  during  the  last 
month  has  not  been  excessive.  The  rains 
however,  at  Tinnah  and  on  the  continent 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  have 
been  very  heavy;  particularly  on  the  19th 
iilt,  when  the  rivers  of  Pan  well  and  Apta 
overflowed  their  banks  and  did  consider- 
able mischief.  We  are  sorry  to  learn, 
that,  at  Panwell,  fifteen  persons  were 
drowned,  and  fifty  houses  destroyed.  At 
Apta  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood*  several  others 
were  considerably  damaged,  and  many 
gardens  destroyed.  We  are  happy  to 
add,  that,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Collec- 
tor's people,  no  lives  were  lost  at  the 
latter  place. 

'  We  are  also  informed  that  the.  rains 
throughout  Guzerat  have  proved  unusually 
heavy. 

CBYLON. 

SLAVE*   EMANCIPATED. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  has 
given  Deeds  of  Emancipation  to  all  the 
Slaves  employed  in  the  Leper  and  Pettah 
Hospitals,  under  the  Supejintendant  of 
the  Poor  Funds.  This  measure  is  to  be 
considered  as  indicating  his  ExcellericyV 
detenmnatien  to  promote  the  general 
abolition'  of  that  odious  degradation  of  our 
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Fellow  creatures,  since  in  regard  to  the 
Slaves  just  now  emancipated,  the£  were 
Slaves  only  in  name,  for  by  his  Excel- 
lency's particular  directions  they  received 
the  same  wages  as  free  Servants. 

ODE  TO  ENTERPRIZE, 

By  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 

Author  ef  TraveU  in  Sweden,  LapUnd,  8fc. 


On  lofty  mountains  roaming, 

O'er  bleak  perennial  snow, 
Where  cataracts  are  foaming, 

And  raging  north  winds  blow  ; 
Where  hungry  wolves  are  prowling. 

And  famish'd  eagles  cry  ; 
Where  the  tempests  load  are  howling. 

And  lowering  vapours  fly. 

It. 
Then  at  the  peep  of  morning, 

Bedeck'd  with  dewy  tears, 
Wild  weeds  her  brows  adorning, 

Lo !  Enterprise  appears : 
While  keen-eyed  Expectation 

Still  points  to  objects  new  ; 
See  panting  Emulation 

Her  fleeting  steps  pursue ! 

III. 
list,  list,  Celestial  Virgin ! 

And  oh !  the  vow  record ! 
From  groveling  cares  emerging,  " 

I  pledge  this  solemn  word  :— 
By  deserts,  fields,  or  fountains, 

While  health,  while  life  remains, 
O'er  Lapland's  icy  mountains, 

O'er  Afrit's  burning  plains  ; 

IV. 

Or,  midst  the  darksome  wonders 

Which  Earth's  vast  caves  conceal. 
Where  subterrajiean  thunders 

The  miner's  path  reveal ; 
Where,  bright  in  matchless  lustre, 

The  lithal  flowers*  unfold. 
And,  midst  the  beauteous  clustre 

Beams  efflorescent  gold ; 


•  ChrytUli,  the  blossoms  of  the  mineral  world ; 
-disclosing  the  nature  sod  piopertles  of  stones,  as  those 
of  wfctsblts  srt  made  known  by  their  flowers. 


In  every  varied  station, 

Whatever  my  fate  may  be, 
My  nope,  my  exultation 

Is  still  to  follow  thee  I— 
When  age,  with  sickness  blended. 

Shall  check  the  guy  career ; 
And  death,  though  long  suspended, 

Begins  to  hover  near. 

VI. 
Then  oft  in  visions  fleeting. 

May  thy  fair  form  be  nigh. 
And  still  thy  votary  greeting, 

Receive  his  parting  sigh ; 
And  teH  a  joyful  story, 

Of  some  new  world  to  come, 
Where  kindred  souls,  in  glory. 

May  call  the  wanderer  home ! 

EPIGRAM. 
I  scarce  can  blame  thee,  foolish  Ply, 
Vent'ring  too  near  Elraira's  eye, 
Fur,  giddy  Fly,  thou  still  delightest 
To  wantou  where  the  beams  are  brightest, 
And  many  a  gaudy  insect  round 
Doth  court  the  death  that  thou  hast  found. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  COTTAGE. 
[By  Mr  J.  Smith.] 

Sprinkled  all  o'er  Augusta's  smoky  vale. 
Fringing  her  roads  full  rightly  as  I  guess, 

Beflower'd  around,  and  white  from  head  to  tail. 
Upright  and  prim  as  beau  in  summer  dress, 

Are  scores  of  thingt  where  citizens  inhale 
Their  country  breathings,  nick-named  "  ou- 
tages:" 

Away !  I  hate  them--  'tis  no  treat  to  me 

To  see  soch  apings  of  humility. 

I  like  the  pretty  little  homely  thatch 
Where  lives  a  poor  man— no,  not  very  poor— 
But  such  a  man  I  mean  as  well  can  catch 

From  oven-mouth  'bout  once  a  week  or  more, 
Of  wholesome  wheaten  bread,  a  goodly  batch 
-    To  feed  his  children  with— suppose  there's 

fair— 
Suppose  there's  six— ne'er  mind— God  bless  bus 

with  'em ; 
Provided  be  sufficient  hath  to  give  tbem.    • 

Where  all  the  Iive-long*day  right  merrily 
The  simple  housewife  plies  her  daily  care ; 

Because,  while  her  good  man's  a-field  you  see, 
'lis  right  the  woman  has  her  proper  share : 
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1  lore  to  iee  her  baa  y  as  a  bee 

With  things  that  are  not,  well  as  things  that  are; 
Lo !  while  she  sings  and  spins,  the  bubbling  pot 
Proclaims  for  supper  there's  something  hot. 

1  like  it  standing  where  it  foil  can  catch 
The  healthful  breeze  that  blows  some  common 
o'er. 

Where,  from  its  half  clos'd  little  wicket  hatch, 
We  view  a  wide  expanse  of  hill  and  moor ; 

A  slip  of  leather  to  upraise  the  latch, 
A  bunch  of  woodbines  drooping  o'er  the  door. 

Hark  !  two  or  three  pigs  are  squeakiog  in  the  sty  ; 

Look !  two  or  three  shirts  are  hanging  up  to  dry. 

And  oh !  the  pipe— brown  jug— and  summer  seat 
Close  by  the  garden-gate,  where  shadowing 


Brim-full  of  tuneful  birds  and  zephyrs  sweet, 

Thick  boughs  that  boast  the  apple  and  the  plum. 
1  lore  to  see  the  windows  clean  and  neat, 

Half  smotber'd  o'er  with  spice  geranium— 
I  do  not  mind  a  broken  pane  or  two, 
Providing  there's  no  petticoat  thrust  thro.' 
A  well-hedged  garden— nicely  planted  out 

With  herbs  of  all  sorts,  and  flowers  not  a  few, 
In  comely  order  spread,  or  bunch'd  about- 
Mere  the  sweet  pea,  and  there  the  bitter  rue  ; 
And  on  the  larger  beds  the  emerald  sprout 
Of  winter  greens  that  cap  the  silver  dew, 
The  bright  red  carrot,  onion  sweet  and  dry, 
Potatoe,  turnip  hard,  and  criukled  brocoli. 

And  oh !  to  see  the  chicks  all  budge  to  school ! 

What  if  they  pout?  pish !  nothing  is  the  matter 
It  shews  th'  unbending  wife  is  skill'd  to  rule 
As  well  in  decent  learning,  as  the  platter ; 
To  see  the  ducks  come  "  gabbling  o'er  the  pool, 
To  claim  their  crumbs— O  !    'tis  a  goodly 
clatter ; 
Nay  more,  for,  seeing  that/  one's  thoughts  do 

go  forth, . 
That  they  have  useful  hens,  and  eggs,  and  so 
forth. 

TOTHE^UN. 
Hail,  genial  Orb !  whose  rays  prolific  spreaS 
O'er  the  wide  bosom  of  creative  earth ; 
Whose  fervid  influence  gilds  the  mountain  head, 
And  swarms  the  seeds  of  Nature  into  birth. 
To  thee  the  Persian  offers  up  his  vow, 
Effecient  means  which  make  his  bosom  glow, 
Whose  pow'r  expands  his*  leaves  and  fills  hi* 


Brighten'd  by  thee,  his  long  espaliers  shoot, 
His  Melons  swell  beneath  thy  vertic  ray, . 
His  Vineyard  spread,  and  prodigal  of  fruit, 
Oppose  their  blushes  to  the  rip'ning  day, 
Happy  to  trace  of  Heav'n  th'  unerring  laws, 
Confess  th'  effect,  and  glorify  the  cause. 

LINES  BY  MISS  RADCLiPFE. 
Oh !  say,  canst  thou  so  soon  forget 

Our  early  pledged  affection, 
While  yet  in  happier  hours  we  met? 

Hail !  guiltless  retrospection !  j 
Canst  thou  forget  thine  own  request, 

In  accents  mildly  breathing, " 
Ere  yet  we  heard  the  stem  behest  | 

Which  (ate  was  wildly  wreathing  ?] 
Caust  thou  forget  that  wizard  dream" 

Which  presaged  much  to-morrow  ? 
Oh !  cherish'd,  lov'd,  distracted  theme 

The  gall  of  future  sorrow ! 
Canst  thou  forget  that  vivid  gleam 

Our  wayward  path  that  lighted  ? 
But  oh!  the  crash— delusive  beamj 

Our  every  hope  was  blighted,  a 
The  vow  thine  anguish  wrung  from  me 

On  record  stands  in  Heaven  j  * 
In  lone  devotion  still  to  thee 

The  pledge  of  faith  is  given. 


And  makes  the  blossoms  of  hit  orchard  grow. 
Vol.  ix.    No.  56. 


GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 
THESE,  it  will  be  seen,  instead  of 
being  the  peaceful  abode  of  that  science 
and  literature  which  prepare  youth  for 
the  great  duties  of  life,  are  little  better 
than  hot-beds  of  lawless  principle  and 
conduct;  the  ignorance  of  the  nurslings  of 
faction  which  they  contain  is  as  grots  as 
their  morals.  The  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  the  life  of  Kotzebue,  offers  but  too 
convincing  a  proof  of  these  observations, 
and  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  which  we  extract  from 
a  very  excellent  and  amusing  book  of 
Travels,  entitled  "An  Autumn  near  the 
Rhine." 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  an  English  and 
Z 
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a  Gehnan  University.  In  the  former, 
the  Gothic  buildings,  the  maguificieut 
colleges,  the  noble  libraries,  the  chapels, 
the  retired  walks,  the  scholastic  grace  of 
the  costume,  are  all  so  many  interesting 
indicatioiiH  of  the  antiquity,  the  muuifi- 
cence,  ami  the  dignity  of  the  institution. 
The  University  of  Heidelberg  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  Germany — but 
the  constitution  of  a  German  University 
has  necessarily  no  monument  of  architec- 
ture, no  apixwdage  of  dignity,  scarcely 
any  decent  building  connected  with  it. 
The  Univmitat  Gehande,  or  public  build- 
ing, containing  the  library  and  the  lec- 
ture-rooms of  the  Professors,  barely  comes 
under  this  last  description.  An  English- 
man might  pass  the  town  a  dozen  times 
without  remarking  any  traces  pf  its  insti- 
tutions, unless  he  happened  to  encounter 
a  string  of  swaggering  mustachioed  youths, 
their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoulders, 
without  cravats,  with,  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  parading  the  streets  with  a  rude 
impudence.  These  are  the  students,  who 
resemble  each  other  in  all  the  Universities, 
in  main  points,  both  of  costume  and  cha- 
racter. It  i»  hardly  necessary  to  say  this 
is  not  an  ac  ademical  costume.  A  Ger- 
man student  would  disdain,  as  a  pert 
young  gentleman  of  this  number  told  mc, 
to  wear  a  dress  not  of  his  own  free  choice; 
and  his  choice,  under  the  influence  of  a 
luminous  patriotism,  takes  the  direction 
of  reviving  the  alt  Deutsche  hleidnng,  or 
the  old  costume  of  the  worthy  Germans 
three  centuries  ago.  4  They  were  sturdy 
patriots  and  right  good  Germans,  and 
stuck  up  for  our  liberties  against  the  Em- 
peror Charles  and  the  Princes.  We 
want  some  of  tfiis  spirit  in  our  days — 
therefore  we  will  begin  by  copying  them 
in  their  dress,  and  thus  we  shall  introduce 
iV  This  is  the  reasoning  of  the  inde- 
pendent philosophers  from  fourteen  4o  five 
and  twenty,  who  attend  lectures,  if  they 
please;  when  they  please,  and  on  what 
they  please,  in  the  Professors'  rooms,  at 
the  Universities. 

The  Universities  are,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, constructed  upon  the  same  plan. 
They  are  not,  as  ra  England,  composed  of 
Colleges,  where  the  students  are  obliged 
to  reside,  forming  large  households  under 
the  controul  of  a  Head;  and  submitting 
td  wholesome  regulations,  both  as  to  con- 
duct and  study.     A  German  University 


is  little  more  than  a  place  where  there  is  a 
good  library,  and  a  collection  of  Professors, 
who  read  lectures  to  those  who  choose  to 
attend  them.  They  afford  bare  opportu- 
nities for  study— with  few  facilities,  no 
compulsion*  no  discipline*  no  subordina- 
tion. The  Professor  reads  his  lecture, 
the  studeut  pays  him  for  it  If  he  atteuds 
it,  which  he  does  or  not  as  he  likes,  he 
walks  off  at  the  conclusion  as  independant 
of  the  Professor  as  a  man  of  his  drawing- 
master,  at  the  end  of  the  hour's  lessoa. 
There  are,  besides,  private  tutors  who  can 
be  engaged  for  assistance,  at  leisure  hours. 
At  Heidelberg,  the  University  is  di- 
vided into  four  faculties,  divinity,  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  and  philosophy.  Each 
dcfiartment  has  several  Professors;  and  a 
Pro-Rector,  chosen  annually  among  them, 
is  the  actual  head  of  the  University.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory 
Heidelberg  is  comprised,  is  the  nominal 
head  under  the  title  of  Rector,  'fbere 
are  a  smaller  and  greater  Senate  chosen 
from  the  Professors,  the  former  of  which 
meets  every  fourteen  days  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  University — and  four 
Epltori,  who  are  said  to  superintend  the 
industry  and  morals  of  the  students,  to 
correspond  with  their  parents,  &r. 
But  these  last  have  an  office  of  little 
efficacy.  Their  admonition  is  without 
authority ;  for,  short  of  the  power  of  the 
police  in  criminal  offences,  the  student* 
are  subject  to  no  power  whatever  of  pu- 
nishment or  controul.  They  can,  conse- 
quently, neglect  all  study,  and  push  their 
excesses  to  the  verge  of  a  breach  of  the 
law  in  defiance  of  Rector,  Ephori,  and 
Professors.  Offences  which  overstep  this 
bound  are  liable  to  punishment  by  the 
University  police;  for  the  University  is 
not  subject  to  the  ordinary  police  of  the 
country — a  University  Amtmann  (bailiff 
and  beadles,  supplying  the  place  to  the 
University  of  the  ordinary  provincial 
bailiff  and  gens  (Farms.  The  consequence 
is,  tne  broken  windows,  riots,  and  dis- 
turbances, with  which  the  students  annoy 
the  citizens,  are  visited  very  lightly  by 
the  University  Magistrates,  who  often 
observe  them  with  a  secret  satisfaction  as 
syrriptoma  of  a  spirit  of  independence, 
which  they  hope  may  be  one  day  turned 
to  better  purposes.  With  such  license, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  students 
find  the  authorities  of  the  law  nearly  as 
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much  employment  as  our  students  give  to 
the  gentler  advice  and  correction  of  the 
He*  Is  of  Houses,  Proctors,  Sec.  In  some 
Universities  the  students  are  almost  as 
much  the  terror  add  nuisance  of  the 
nighbourhood,  as  the  worthy  associates  of 
Robin  Hood  or  Rob  Roy,  were  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  scenes  of  their  exploits. 
In  an  inn  where  I  slept  at  Manheim,  it 
was  discovered,  one  morning,  that  one  of 
these  young  gentlemen  had  decamped  by 
his  bed-room  window,  taking  with  him 
the  sheets  of  his  bed.  At  Heidelberg, 
where  there  are  many  of  noble  and  re- 
spectable families,  they  are  rather  better 
behaved  than  usual;  and  a  lady  of  the 
town,  told  me -she  found  them  'tolerably 
quiet,  considering.' 

The  students  live  in  lodgings,  at  the 
houses  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town ;  a 
system  which,  if  their  superiors  possessed 
cotitrooJ  over  their  conduct,  would  almost 
entirely  fraustrate  it    They  dine  at  the 
tables  <?H6teof  the  inns,  to  which  they 
are  good  customers.    I  dined  with  an  ac- 
quaintance of  their   number,  at  a  table 
filled  with  them.     Their  manners  were, 
in  general,  as  coarse  and  as  prude  as  their 
appearance;  they  had  all  the  air  of  low 
mechanics,  or  persons  much  less  civilized. 
Some  of  them  were  young  nobles— others 
had  the  ribbons  of  orders  in  their  button- 
holes ;  and  they  often  wear  the  cockade  of 
their  country  in  their  caps  or  hats,  which 
is  sometimes  the  symbol  of  a  provincial 
patriotism*  much  of  akin  io  the  national 
one  indicated  by  their  clothes.     Since  the 
flame  of  national  feeling  has  been  kindled 
by  late  events,  the  distinctions  of  country 
are,  however,  professedly  abandoned.  The 
separate  associations  of  the  students  from 
different  slates  are  done  away ;  and  they 
now  loudly  assert  that  they  form  but  one 
body  of  Germans.    But  it  is  easier  to  as- 
sume the  title  than  to  suppress  national 
prejudices,  or  neutralize   distinctions  of 
character.    The  light  subtle  Prussian  is 
little  formed  to  harmonize  with  the  fat 
phlegmatic  Bavarian  or  Austrian ;  and  if 
the  students  of  different  states  mix  in 
amusements    pretty    indiscriminately,    a 
quarrel  (an  event  of  the  commonest  oc 
currence)  draws  out  their  provincial  pre- 
possessions, and  ranges  the  parties  accord- 

The  number  of  students  at  Heidelberg, 


for  the  last  spring  semestre%  or  course  of 
lectures,    was   above    400  —  Gocttingen 
sometimes  musters  1200.     The  Professors 
at  Heidelberg  are  now  in  high  repute; 
and  on  their  attraction  depends  the  fulness 
of  the  University.    When  a  favourite  Pro- 
fessor departs,   sometimes  nearly  half  a 
University  follow  him.     The  students  ge- 
nerally enter  very  young — many  at  six- 
teen or  seventeen ;  for  as  every  young  man , 
intended  for  the  civil  service  of  any  prince, 
must  spend  two  years,  by  way  of  qualifi* 
cation,  at  a  University,  the  object  of  pa- 
rents is  to  qualify  them  for  office  as  early 
as  possible.     Raw  children  from  the  Gym- 
nasium are,  consequently,  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, rather  to  get  over  these  two  years 
than  for  the  purpose  of  study.     Finding 
themselves  here,  all  at  once,  their  own 
masters,  and  exposed  to  every  temptation, 
they  naturally  follow  the  stream,  assuming 
the  vices  and  caricaturing  the  consequence 
of  full-grown  men.    The  necessary  two 
years  are  often  spent  in  drinking;  gunning, 
rioting,  and  insulting  others,  more  from 
the  intoxication  of  liberty,  than  from  vici- ' 
ous  inclination.    'Hie  pride  of  premature 
manhood  makes  them  jealous  of  their  little 
dignities,  and  ape  the  punctilios  of  false 
honour.    Perpetual  duels  are  the  conse- 
quence, which  have  all  the  ill  effect  of 
brutalizing  the  feehngs,  without  the  ques- 
tionable advantage  of  exercising  courage; 
for  their  execution  is,  in  general,radicrous- 
ly  devoid^  of  danger. 

The  breasts  and  faces  of  the  doughty 
combatants  are  cased  in  pasteboard,  in  the 
security  of  which  panoply,  they  chival- 
rously engage  with  small  rapiers  till  in- 
censed honour  is  satisfied,  sometimes  by 
the  first  sprinkling  of  blood ;  at  others  by 
nothing  less  than  a  wound  of  a  certain 
length  and  depth,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement  of  the  seconds.  New  comers 
ore  beset,  on  their  matriculation,  with  in- 
citements to  quarrel,  till  they  put  their 
valour  beyond  dispute, 'in  one  of  these 
combats.  Sometimes  bodies  of  disputants 
(often  of  different  countries)  settle  their 
differences  by  a  combat  en  masse.  These 
fights  generally  terminate  in  slight  wounds ; 
but  more  fatal  consequences  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent  In  spite,  however,  of 
constant  disturbances,  and  now  and  then 
a  death  occasioned  by  them,  they  are  still 
freely  permitted,  like  all  other  excesses. 
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from  the  fear  of  checking  the  cxulx*rant 
fervour  of  youth. 

All  titles  and  distinctions  of  rank  are 
dropped  among  the  students  for  the  com- 
mon appellation  of  Bunch  (Fellow) ;  and 
when,  on  giving  some  particulars  of  our 
universities  to  a  student,  I  mentioned  the 
distinction  of  costume,  &c.  given  to  noble- 
men, this  spark  of  liberty  exclaimed — 
*  that  would  not  be  suffered  among  us — 
we  are  all  equal — we  have  no  distinctions/ 
I  could  not  help  smiling,  when  I  reflected 
*  that,  after  his  two  years  swing  of  lawless- 
ness and  equality,  this  young  man  was 
destined  for  a  pastor's  cure  or  some  petty 
office,  under  a  despotic  government,  where 
he  would  find  Himself  pinned  down  in  the 
third  rate  circles,  and  encompassed  by  the 
barriers  of  rank  on  all  sides. 

No  place  can  be  more  delightfully 
situated  as  a  retreat  of  study  and  science 
than  Heidelberg,  enclosed  as  it  is  between 
picturesque  ranges  of  mountains ;  the  ma- 
jestic and  placid  Neckar  in  the  valley; 
the  castle  ruins  on  the  declivities  above 
the  town,  which  are  covered  with  the 
luxuriant  hanging  gardens  of  the  castle, 
whose  terraces,  thickets  and  umbrageous 
walks,  afford  solemn  and  silent  retreats 
for  study,  and  prospects  over  the  Rhine 
and  the  Neckar  valley  of  the  most  ravish- 
ing and  varied  beauty.  The  castle  is  an 
immense  mass  of  rambling  ruins,  of  archi- 
tecture of  different  centuries  and  descrip- 
tions, whose  mouldering  remains  rear  their 
ragged  masses  with  a  most  striking  effect, 
overhanging  the  Neckar,  and  embosomed 
in  the  wild  shrubberies  and  woods  Svhich 
cover  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  The 
town  is  old,  dark,  and  irregular,  and  pre- 
sents few  traces  of  the  consequence  it  en- 
joyed till  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
as  the  residence  of  the  splendid  court  of 
the  Electors  Palatine. 

i^attonal  Kcststcr: 

FOREIGN. 

America  :  British. 

Productions  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Grece,  in  his  publication  on 
Canada,  where  he  has  long  farmed  exten- 
sively, strongly  recommends  that  country 


to  English  emigrants,  in  preference  to 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  land  in  Canada,  when  yell 
managed,  is  very  productive  ;  and  the 
chance  of  securing,  besides  a  good  living, 
ultimate  independence  to  the  farmer, 
certain.  The  spring  and  summer  months 
being  very  warm,  not  unhealthfullv  sul- 
try, the  rapid  advance  of  vegetation  is 
almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
actually  witnessed  it.  Wheat  has  some- 
times been. sown  as  late  as  May  11th,  and 
harvested  in  the  August  following,  the 
produce  weighing  upwards  of  63lbs.  per 
bushel.  Lime  stone  is  abundant,  and 
various  other  manures  easy  to  be  obtain- 
ed. Cherries,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  hic- 
kory, hazel,  and  filbert  nuts,  being  natu- 
ral to  the  soil,  grow  wild ;  as  also  grapes, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blue  berries,  cranberries,  and  black  cur- 
rants. All  the  superior  European  fruits 
flourish  there,  and  orcharding  is  most 
successful.  The  following  returns  of 
the  various  crops  are  given  by  Mr. 
Grece,  as  from  the.  ordinary  farming  of 
the  country,  whicn  is  capable  of  great 
improvement:— Drop  of  wheat,  from  25 
to  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  buck  wheat,  15 
to  20 ;  rye,  15  to  25 ;  barley,  15  to  30 ; 
oats,  32  to  40;  Indian  corn,  30  to  60: 
horse  beans,  95  to  35 ;  potatoes,  250  to 
500  bushels  per  acre  ;  carrots  and  pars- 
nips, from  700  to  900 ;  turnips,  from  900 
to  700  bushels  ;  cabbages,  from  18  to  25 
tons;  hay,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  tons.  Game  in  immense  quan- 
tity and  variety,  and  no  game  laws. 

America-:  United  States. 

Influence  of  Bible  Societies. 

The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Virginia 
Bible  Society  has  an  eloquent  passage  or 
this  subject: — The  four  quarters  of  the 
world  witness  the  liberality  and  zeal  of 
Christians  employing  their  united  efforts 
in  promoting  the  highest  interest  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  And  it  is  a  scene  of 
moral  grandeur,  which  none  can  contem- 
plate without  feelings  of  rapture  and  ex- 
ultation. On  glancing  over  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  especially  surveying  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  io 
which  the  highest  energies  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  utmost  force  of  man's  phy- 
sical power  has  been  employed  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  it  is  delightful  to 
turn  and  behold  so  many  institutions 
springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which,  by  the  unity  of  their  desigu,  the 
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benevolence  of  their  purpose,  and  the 
salutary  tendency  of  all  their  means  and 
results,  are  calculated  to  excite  common 
feelings  in  all  who  bear  the  Christian 
name,  to  soften  and  subdue  the  malig- 
nant passions  of  the  heart,  and  to  bestow 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  a  pure 
religion  on  all  who  dwell  on  earth. 

The  Bible  Society  enables  Christians 
of  every  different  form  of  worship  to 
unite  in  promoting  true  religion,  it  is 
but  one  Institution  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  It  is  the  same  in 
Britain  and  Russia,  in  Bengal  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Surely  we 
may  well  rejoice,  when  we  see  an  Asso- 
ciation breathing  the  spirit  of  Heaven 
itself,  stretching  its  arms  over  seas  and 
continents,  holding  in  its  embrace  the 
most  distant  nations,  and  infusing  into 
them  its  own  charities-  The  time  is  not 
distant,  when  the  blessed  effects  of  this 
book  shall  be  felt  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  when  the  lessons  it 
gives  shall  be  leafued,  the  hopes  which 
it  inspires  be  enjoyed,  the  consolations 
which  it  affords  be  received,  by  free 
men,  spread  through  our  vast  regions, 
and  making  the  western  wildernesses  vo- 
cal with  the  praises  of  Him  *  who  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come,'  the  only  true 
God,  our  Saviour." 

Important  to  Emigrants. 
We  learn  that  the  "  British  Emigrant 
Society"  have  purchased  a  large  body 
of  land,  in  Susquehannah  County,  of 
Dr.  R.  H-  Rose;  and  are  taking  measures 
to  settle  it  with  farmers  from  England. 
Susquehannah  will  become  one  .of  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  counties  in 
the  state.  The  gentlemen  who  have 
purchased,  had  previously  visited  Illinois, 
and  preferred,  I  think  wisely,  the  hills; 
vales,  and  living  streams,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  sickly  prariries  and  stagnant  waters 
of  the  west.  The  Englishmen  who  re- 
mote to  Susquehannah  may  still  eat  their 
roast  beef,  and  retain  the  native  rose 
upon  their  checks  ;  but  for  an  English 
lady  who  cares  the  least  of  her  beauty, 
or  that  of  her  daughters,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  bury  herself  in  the  pestilent  prai- 
ries of  Illinois.  Breathing  the  miasmata 
of  the  prairies,  and  drinking  their  stagnant 
waters,  would  quickly  blast  the  finest 
bloom  in  Christendom.  We  hope  to  see 
the  settlements  increasing  in  the  counties 
all  along  the  northern  line  of  the  state ; 
not  from  motives  of  personal  interest  (as 
is  impertinently  insinuated  in  the  Wash- 


ington City  Gazette),  but  because  we 
know  the  country  to  be  healthy,  the 
waters  sweet,  and  the  lands  fine ;  because  . 
we  wish  to  see  Pennsylvania  increase  the 
number  of  her  free,  prosperous,  and  hap- 
py people ;  ,and  because,  if  we  could 
check  the  torrent  of  unreflecting  emi- 
grants, who,  attracted  by  the  specious 
but  deceptive  tales  of  speculators,  are 
precipitating  themselves  upon  the  fever- 
prairies  of  the  west,  and  induce  them  to 
settle  where  reason  so  cordially  invites 
by  the  fairest  promises  of  health  and 
prosperity,  we  are  sure  that  we  should 
render  them  a  service,  and  be  entitled  to 
their  blessing.— American  Paper. 

France. 

Amelioration  qf  Prisons, 

The  Moniteur  also  contains  a  royal  or- 
dinance, approving  the  institution  of  a 
44  Royal  Society  for  the  amelioration  of 
prisons."  This  ordinance  consists  of  S3 
articles,  regulating  the  manner  in  which 
the  said  Society  shall  carry  into  effect, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  been  specially 
created.  The  King  declares  himself  the 
Protector,  and  authorizes  the  Duke  d* 
Angoulemeto  become  the  President  of 
the  Society.  The  statutes  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  list  of 
the  founders,  are  ordered  to  be  submitted 
to  the  royal  approbation. 

The  funds  and  revenues  arising  from 
the  contributions  ofthe  said  Society  shall 
he  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  amelio- 
ation  of  prisons. 

A  general  council  of  24  members, 
chosen  by  the  Minister  ofthe  Interior, 
and  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  his 
Majesty,  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Society,  is  to  take  updn  itself  the 
executive  labours  of  the  institution. 
This  council  is  already  elected,  and  their 
names  published.  Ihev  are  the  Dukes 
de  la  Rochefoucault,  d'  Albufera,  and 
Broglie,  MM.  le  Baron Benj.  Delessert, 
le  Marquis  de  Marbois,  Mara.  d'Aligre, 
Marq.  de  Catelon,  Vicomte  Montmoren- 
cy. Count  Chaplal,  Baron  Pasquier, 
Counts  Daru,  Mollien,  deSaint-Aulaire, 
and  Bigot  de  Priameneu,  M.  Roy,  Baron 
Delaitre,  Abbe  Desjardins,  M.  Guizot, 
A.  de  laBorde,  M.  Cottu,  and  M.  Pariset. 
The  members  of  this  council  are  to  be 
renewed'by  thirds  every  five  years. 

The  6th  article  thus  describes  its  func- 
tions;—"They  are  to  communicate  to 
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the  Minister  of  the  Interior  their  senti- 
ments noon  every  part  of  the  administra- 
•  tion  and  internal  management  of  the 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in 
what  relates  to  classifying  the  prisoners 

labour;  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
prison.;  the  health,  safety,  religio,,  in? 
struction,  and  moral  reformation  of  the 
prisoner,  together  with  their  food  and 
clothing ;  lasffy,  the  enlargement,  general 
construction,  and  alterations  which  may 

t^uMce^axy  or  UMful  in  l»c  builtf- 
wgs  themselves. 

t0"fhlh.!8rtharJic,e,^lM' ,hatin  addition 
~„  •  a  .functions  «"»e  Council  shall  be 
JSEh^  l0,ex,an,.ine  and  state  the  actual 
dom  ,n3  f f  ■"  ,he  Priso,,s  of  «h<  king- 
ih«.i'n^t0.uUg8est  t0,he  Minister  of 
the  Intepor  the  means  of  applying  suc- 
cessively to   the  different  %„*, '"he 

&co™£,Tp,es  of  which  »  sha"  •»'• 
"ecognized  the  convenience  and  utility. 

0fh^u!nainin,9  artic,e*  contain  »  »eries 
%£%?  ?«fu,at,«™  for  furthering  the 
great  object  of  the  Institution. 

i?owa/j  Medalt. 

on?Ht}u  I?1 0f  March' so,ne  Monks,  of 
one  of  the  Convents  at  Namur,  workini  in 

vePntCCfou°L8rTd  ,be,,°n«in8  l°  ,he  Co"" 
jent,  found,  about  a  foot  under  around 

aVoe„rSakBeJn!artb'  •{""SSI 

MMt  n/Vh.  mr1     meda,S    °r    C0'M. 

Z  of  'h,em  ar*  of  bro»?e.  and  some  of 

aSioff-riM  We"  e*amined>  there  are 
some of  Galhenus.  of  Gordian,  Claudius, 

DirectX  fhC  r  the  P0"'"™  of  the 
directors  of  the  Convent,  to  whom  Ihe 
Monks  delivered  them  The  vesse Ifa 
brokP„, nto  a  multitude  of  small  piece. 
Ihe  place  where  they  were  foSnd  is 

net'S  L"°fk  above«he  calcareous 
jocks  which  border  the  left  banks  of  th« 

Meu.edlr,ctly  above  ,he  hermitalof 
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baneful  consequences  on  morals,  domes- 
tic  comfort,  and  the  relations'  of  !£ 
K^f'^^^ghout  tlie  whole  of  £ 
West  India  Island..  A  clergynua  h 
Nem,  conceiving  slave*  concern  Z 
marry,  ventured  to  publish  the  banwtf 

ft"5?'  ?fchVMr*V  waa  i»«crdic*d 
by  the  authorities  of  the  island,  and  tbt 
clergyman  appealed  to  the  BisW  of 

£?ua  *T  MaJe«y'a  MinbtersZng 
consuUedt  the  opmion  of  the  law  offiwn 

llu ft  th?  ecclei»«ic«l  law  had  always 
held  that  slaves  werecompele.tto  ma*r? 

Otaheitb. 


s  map. 

Indies:  West. 
'  Marriage  qf  Staves  EtUbUshcd. 

h«,  SLe '  bu.'  iddo£  hMarna«e 

counted  .^Ji  »  I    a*Wom    been  en- 
couraged, and  polygamy,  with  all  its 


The  following  ia,  we  believe,  the  bw 

«*ed  the  Macqoarrie  left  Otahete  oa 
the  24th  of  April,  1817,  with  «  portiou 
of  h«n cargo,  conaiating  of  fifty  orrixty 
ton»  of  pork,  excellently  cored.  In'order 
to  complete  a  full  cargo  of  this,  she  had 
vwted  More.  (Eimeo.)  one  ofthe  SodeK 
Wanda,  where  the  Miarionariea^ve 
U^y  dwelt,  but  h«l  opened  no  tofc 
w.a  the  natives.  Prom  Sence  .he  wen! 
to  Huaheine.  and  thence  to  Ulitea.  where 

Jf^Tj  ProvwioiM.  She  afterwards 
touched*  Bolabola,  where  .be  iS 
^.Pr,»pal  ***  ^  h«  ""So.  aad  am* 
v.s.tmgMobidde.returned.S  toEimw 
and  at  length  completed  iTitte  a2 

February,  1818.  The  difficnlty  of  „„>. 
cunng  a  cargo  waaextremely  great.^ 
to  vanou.  cauaea,  one  of  whichwaaTrte 
*e  women  are  now  allowed  to  eat  pork 
«  weU  as  a,e  ^  whicn  ««  P^J 

^  the  caae,  and  the  conwmption  I  cT 
niewar  that  ha.  almost  deaolated  the 

w1ti,ri^?dUCeda  UDivw*1  ^tode 
wrth  reapect  to  a  property  that  was  always 
°Pen  to  apoilation  «,d  dertruction,  and  rf 
2»urae  but  little  stock  was  bred;  whihT 

^^^^1^^  that  prevailed, 
jc««ly  totje  -eansof^mportbg  the- 
•wves.    Thar  war  was  condocted  per- 
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fectly  upon  a  marauding  systeuw-burning 
and  pillaging,  but  with  the  low  of  a  very 
few  live*.  An  army  of  300  was  considered 
a  numerous  force;  and  although  they  had 
a  number  of  muskets,  and  know  tolerably 
well  how  to  use  them,  yet  they  do  but 
little  execution  with  them,  and  if  two  or 
three  (all,  the  main  body  immediately 
give  way,  and  fly  in  all  directions.  They 
have  a  great  quantity  of  poultry,  such  as 
cocks  and  hens,  a  few  Muscovy  ducks, 
and  a  number  of  goats.  The  Missionaries 
have  a  few  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  a 
few  sheep;  but  hogs  and  the  bread  fruit 
constitute  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
islands.  The  banana  seems  to  have  been 
indigenous  to  the  islands;  the  sweet  tro- 
pical poftatoe,  the  pumpkiu,  and  melon, 
are  cultivated  with  success;  aud  Captain 
Campbell  has,  we  understand,  during  his 
late  excursion,  sown  among  the  islands  of 
the  loquet,  the  peach,  the  celery,  aud 
other  garden  seeds.  Cotton  is  of  spon- 
taneous growth  among  most,  or  all  of  the 
islands,  and  its  quality  very  various.  The 
country,  which  is  beautiful  in  itself  has 
derived  luxuriance  from  its  intercourse 
with  the  British  nation;  the  aborigines, 
who,  but  a  few  years,  or  indeed  but  a  few 
months  since,  were  idolaters,  are  now  said 
to  be  converted  to  Christianity;  their 
idolatry  is  past ;  their  wars  are  at  an  end; 
and  underthe  guidance  of  their  missionary 
friends  and  brethren,  they  promise  to 
become  a  good  and  happy  people.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bolaboia  made  Captain 
Campbell  a  present  of  their  Deity,  which 
coosisted  of  a  log  of  wood  from  Ave  to  six 
feet  long,  and  two  or  three  inchts  thick, 
with,  a  number  of  faces  carved  upon  it 
They  parted  with  it  as  a  proof  of  their  re- 
formation, and  a  token  of  contempt  towards 
their  former  prejudices.  Pomarec  has 
not  been  re-invested  with  absolute  power; 
the  Chiefe  are  still  afnud  that  he  might 
abuse  it;  but  he  is  so  much  the  convert  to 
Christian  principles,  that  the  fear  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ungrounded.  He  resides  on 
a  small  spot  a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
from  TabeUe;  and  seems  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  content  of  mind,  distribut- 
ing books  to  all  his  countrymen  that  op- 
ply  for  them,  and  indiscriminately  bestow- 
ing his  favours  upon  those  who  had  been 
enemies,  as  well  as  upon  his  approved 
friends.    In  tact,  so  wonderful  Ins  been 


the  change  wrought  upon  the  jninds  of 
the  people,  according  to  these  accounts,' 
that  the  happiest  result  may  be  anticipated 
from  it 

Russia. 
Reduction  of  Duties. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Agent  of  the  Russian  Company 
in  London,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  important  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
on  all  goods  imported  and  exported  from 
Russia  has  taken  place.  It  will  also  be 
observed,  that  rum  is  allowed  entry  on  the 
same  terms  as  other  spirits: 

Petersburoh,  Feb.  23. — An  Ukase 
has  been  issued,  directing,  that  in  the 
levying  of  duties  in  the  different  Custom- 
houses, for  the  year  1819,  the  silver  rou- 
bles shall  be  taken  at  three  roubles  and 
60  copiques  Bauk  notes,  which  make  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  the  duties  of 
all  imports  and  exports,  excepting  on  those 
that  pay  ad  valorem.  Some  persons  having 
claimed  the  right  to  pay  duties  on  goods 
imported  last  year,  and  still  in  the  Custom-* 
house,  at  the  new  rate  of  three  roubles 
and  60  copiques,  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  old  duty  shall  be  charged  on  all  goods 
which  shall  have  been  received  at  any 
Custom-house  previously  to  the  receipt  of 
the  present  order* 

I  have  further  to  announce,  that  the 
order  from  the  department  of  Foreign 
Commerce  to  the  Petersburgh  Custom-, 
house,  dated  8th  February,  has  been  made 
public,  authorizing  the  importation  of 
rum  at  the  same  duty  as  is  levied  on  bran* 
dy  and  arrack,  viz*  10  roubles  per  anker 
(silver) ;  and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  send 
a  copy  and  translation  of  the  Ukase  by  an. 
early  conveyanee. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  duty  on  ail  spirits  Is 
levied  according  to  their  strength;  that 
the  lowest  duty  is  10  roubles  per  anker* 
and  if  below,  and  not  above  what  is  here 
denominated  10  degrees. 

If  above  10,  and  not  above  15  degrees, 
is  considered  pure  spirit,  and  pays  20  sil- 
ver  roubles  per  anker. 

Military  Cordon. 
The  Russian  Government,  imitating  that 
of  Austria,  is,  it  is  said,  about  to  establish 
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a  permanent  military  cordon  on  the  fron- 
tier towards  Turkey,  and  the  places  occu- 
pied by  this  line  of  posts  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
spective provincial  Governments. 

Spain. 

Schools  encouraged. 
The  Madrid  Gazette  states,  that  Fer- 
dinand VII.  has  been  paying  the  best 
homage  that  can  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  his  Queen,  by  visiting  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  which  she  was  a  munificent 
patroness,  for  the  education  of  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  In  which  170  girls  and 
200  boys  are  instructed  in  all  branches  of 
useful  education,  and  in  the  principles  of 
moral  and  religious  control.  The  King, 
after  a  long  and  minute  inspection,  took 
his  leave,  first  making  a  handsome  con- 
tribution, and  promising,  with  much 
emotion,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his 
Queen,  to  be  a  constant  protector  to  the 
establishment 


Rational  ftegtfter: 

BRITISH. 
The  King. 

windsor  castle,  april  3,  1819. 

His  Majesty  continues  to  enjoy  a  good 
state  of  bodily  health,  and  has  been  tran- 
quil and  cheerful  through  the  last  mouth ; 
but  his  Majesty's  disorder  remains  undi- 
minished. 

The  Revenue. 

Produce  of  the  Revenue,  exclusive  of 
property,  or  unappropriated  War  Duties, 
in  tile  April  quarters  of  the  year : 
1817.  1818.  1819. 

9,510,211/.  10,249,207*.   10,481,916/. 

In  the  War  Duties  continued,  there  is, 
under  the  head  of  Excise,  an  increase  in 
this  quarter,  beyond  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year,  viz.  897,203/.  to 
936,494/. 

The  amount  of  the  Irish  Revenue  for 
the  quarter  is  not  yet  known.  The  year's 
Revenue  presents  an  increase  of  above 
1,800,000/.  beyond  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Total  Revenue  for  the  year  ending  the 
0th  of  April,  1818, 47,271,631/. 


Total  Revenue  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  April,  1819,  49,056,563/. 

Net  produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  years  ending  5th  of  April, 
1818,  and  5th  April,  1819,  together  with 
an  income  and  charge  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund. 

The  total  consolidated  fund  for  the  year, 
viz.  5th  of  April,  is,  42,235,726/. 

In  the  Customs  for  the  quarter  there  is 
an  increase  of  115,686/. — in  the  Excise 
an  increase  of  226,073/.— in  the  Post- 
office  an  increase  of  19,000/. — in  the 
Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes,  and  Land  Taxes, 
a  decrease  of  130,000/.  which  deducted 
from  the  increase, 'leaves  an  increase  in 
the  quarter  of  232,709/. 

The  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund 
for  [the  corresponding  quarter  last  year, 
was  8,827,741/.  The  charge  on  the  pre- 
sent quarter  is  increased  to  9,770,000/. 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  148,300/. 

An  account  of  the  total,  real  or  de- 
clared value  of  the  produce  and  Manufac- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported 
from  Great  Britain  during  each  of  the 
three  years,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1819: — 

1817*  1818.  1819 

42,955,256/.  43,62,6,253/.  48,903,760/. 

Total  and  official  value  of  Foreign  and 
Commercial  Merchandise  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world: — 

1817.  1818.  -1819. 

14,545,964/.  11,534,616/.    12,287,274/. 

An  account  of  the  total  value  of  all  ar- 
ticles imported  into  Great  Britain  during 
each  of  the  three  years  ending  the  5th 
Jan,  1819,  as  calculated  at  the  official 
rates  of  valuation  :— 

Foreign  and  colonial  merchandise. 
1817.  1818.  1819. 

26,406,634/.  29,962,913/.  35,880,983/. 

Produce  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

1817.  1818.  1819.    * 

3,698,931/.     4,002,318/.     4,276,651/. 

Total  value  of  imports. 
1817.  1818.  1819 

20,105,565/.  33,965,231/.  40,157,6341 

State  of  Crimes,  1805-1818, 

An  official  return,  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  presents  in  one 
view  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
state  of  crimes  made  capital  by  the  law  in 
the  several  years  from  the  year  1Q.05  to 
the  year  1818,  inclusive.    From  tins  it 
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appears  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
convicted  were  as  follows : 

Convicted,  Executed* 

For  Burglary  ....  1874  199 
Larceny  (value  40*.)    1119  17 

Forgery 501  207 

Horse-stealing ....     852  35 

House-breaking.  .  .     761  17 

Murder 229  202 

Highway  robbery     .     848  118 
Sheep-stealing    ...     896  43 

Other  capital  offences  1 350  197 

8430       1035 
Expense  of  Convicts. 
Annual  expence  of  the  transportation 
of  convicts  to  New  South  Wales  and  its 
dependencies,  and  of  the  establishments 
there:— 

1816 £216,291  8  l\ 

1817 232,585  9  6* 

1818 178,939  19     4i 

Cattle  consumed  in  London, 

Hie  consumption  of  sheep  and  lambs 
in  London,  in  12  mnoths,  has  been  lately 
estimated  at  the  number  of  1,062,700; 
the  number  of  horned  cattle  slaughtered, 
at  164,000;  and  of  horse-hides  produced 
at  Leadenhall-market,  12,000 

Potass  from  Potatoe  Tops. 

Lord  Cloncurry,  in  order  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  potass*  from  potatoe 
tops,  has.  offered  a  premium  of  507.  for  a 
quantity  not  less  than  lOOOlbs.  sold  in  a 
merchantable  state  in  Dublin  ;  being  little 
less,  it  is  proved,  than  40s.  per  acre  for 
what  has  hitherto  been  altogether  useless. 

Cure  for  Superstition* 

Miners  are  known  to  be  a  superstitious 
race.  Their  superstition,  however,  is  some- 
times made  a  pretext  for  idleness.  There 
is  a  recipe  for  curing  this  species  of  the 
disorder.  In  some  extensive  mines  in 
Wales  the  men  frequently  saw  the  Devil, 
and  when  once  he  had  been  seen,  the 
men  would  work  no  more  that  day.  The 
evil  became  serious,  for  Old  Belzebub  re- 
peated his  visit*  so  often,  as  if  he  had  a 
design  to  injure  the  proprietor.  That 
gentleman  at  last  called  his  men  together, 
and  told  them  that  the  Devil  never  ap- 
peared to  anybody  who  had  not  deserved 
to  be  so  terrified,  and  that  as  he  was  de- 


termined to  keep  no  rogues  about  him, 
he  was  resolved  to  discharge  the  first 
man  that  saw  the  Devil  again.  The  re- 
medy was  as  efficient  as  if  he  had  turned 
a  stream-  of  holy-water  into* the  mines. 

Virginia  Nightingales. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  months  a  per- 
son walking  in  the  fields  near  Colwick, 
Nottingham,  last  week,  made  a  curious 
discovery  of  four  birds  lying  together,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  having  been 
dead  a  considerable  time.  Their  beautiful 
red  plumage  and  uncommon  appearance 
denoted  that  they  were  not  natives  of  this 
Island,  and  on  taking  them  home,  they 
proved  to  be  Virginia  nightingales.  They 
have  been  stuffed,  and  have  been  inspected 
by  several  naturalists. 

Recent  Legal  Decisions, 
Foreign  Property. — In  an  important 
case  that  occured  lately,  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor laid  a  it  down  that  foreign  monarch, 
government  or  corporation,  has  no  politi- 
cal or  independent  character  here,  but  in 
the  courts  of  law  are  the  same  as  private 
individuals,  and  can  sue  and  be  sued  as 
such.  The  property  of  a  foreign  monarch, 
government,  or  corporation,  stands  like- 
wise in  the  same  relation.  The  only  pri- 
vileged characters  in  England  are  the 
ambassador,  envoy,  and  suite.  But  should 
any  person  in  the  suite  engage  in  business, 
it  causes  a  forfeiture  of  the  diplomatic 
privilege.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
A  consul  general  is  no  privileged  cha- 
racter, and  much  less,  deputy,  agents,  &c. 
AfocAtWy.— It  has  been  held  that 
where  certain  parts  of  a  machine  has  been 
put  up  by  the  tenant  during  his  term,  and 
were  capable  of  being  removed  without 
either  injuring  the  other  parts  of  the 
machine  or  the  building,  and  had  been 
usually  valued  between  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  tenants,  that  they  were  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  out-going  tenant, 
for  which  he  might  main  trover. 

Coroner. — A  Coroner,  under  25  G*o. 
c.  29,  s.  1.  is  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation for  the  miles  travelled  by  him 
in  returning  to  his  usual  place  of  abode 
from  taking  an  inquisition. 

Conspiracg. — An  indictment  charged 

that  defendants  conspired,  by  divers  false 

pretensions  and  subtle  means  and  devices, 

I  to  obtain  from  A.  divers'  large  suma  of 
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money*  and  to  cheat  and  defraud  him 
thereof :  held  that  the .  gist  of  the 
offence  being  the  conspiracy*  it  was  quite 
sufficient  only  to  state  that  feet  and  its 
object,  and  not  uecessary  to  set  out  the 
specific  pretences. 

Parith  Officers, — The  statute  51  Geo. 
Ill*  c  80.  exteuds  to  parishes  where 
there  are  three  officers  only,  one  of  whom 
acts  as  churchwarden  as  well  as  overseer ; 
and  therefore  an  indenture  in  such  a  case, 
signed  by  two  parish  officers,  one  of  whom 
acted  in  double  capacity,  has  been  held  to 
be  valid. 

Sheriff.— The  Sheriff  has  no  right  to 
claim  extra  expenses,  to  which  he  may 
have  been  put,  in  summoning  jurors  re- 
siding at  a  distance  from  each  other*  for 
it  is  part  of  his '  general  duty  as  sheriff  to 
summon  the  jury. 

PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY 

Chap.  III.  Thanks  to  Marquis  Hastings — 
Penal  Code— Regulations  of  Mad- 
Houses— Bank  Balancts— Husbandry 
Horses  Bill. 

HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 
THANKS  TO  U AHQUIS  HASTINGS. 

March  2. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  the  thanks  of 
the  House  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and 
the  officers  and  troops  under  his  command . 
in  Inda.  His  Lordship  stated,  that  the 
military  measures  of  that  country  ori- 
ginated in  self-defence,  and  the  predatory 
excursions  of  the  Pindarees  to  the  amount 
of  30,000,  had  been  borne  with  as  long, 
or  longer  perhaps  than  could  be  justified, 
considering  the  mischiefs  they  spread 
around  them:  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
invaded  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and 
began  to  lay  waste  the  country,  that  our 
army  had  commenced  hostilities  against 
them ;  but  when  commenced,  the  army 
acted  with  such  distinguished  bravery  and 
effect,  as  soon  to  decide  the  contest,  and 
restore  tranquility  to  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Lajudown  was  happy 
to  agree  to  the  motion,  except  so  far  as  re- 
ferred to  the  execution  of  the  Killedar  of 
Talnier,  after  he  had  surrendered,  which 
he  considered  as  contrary  to  justice,  and 
the  principles  of  war  among  civilized 


natious.  He  wished  therefore  to  nuke 
this  exception. 

Lord  Hollaud  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  the  first  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  I  lasting* 
past  unanimously;  but  on  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  T.  Hislop  who  executed  the 
Killedar,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested, 
that  Government  themselves  were  not  sa- 
tisfied, and  had  sent  out  for  farther  in- 
formation. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the  military 
bravery  of  Sir  T.  Hislop.  After  some 
conversation,  the  Marquis  of  Lausdonn 
qualified  his  amendment,  and  the  vote  uas 
past  unanimously,  saving  an  opinion  of 
the  particular  fact  referred  to,  the  cou- 
sideration  of  which  was  deferred  till  far- 
ther information  be  received. 

HOUSE  OF  COWONjS* 
PRKAL  CODE.  • 

March  2. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inquire  info,  and  investi- 
gate, such  parts  of  the  Penal  Code  as  re- 
late to  capita]  punishments.  The  noble 
lord  (Castleragh)  agreed  in  the  necessity 
of  enquiry,  and  for  a  committee :  tliey  ouiy 
differed  as  to  the  mode ;  he  contended  for 
a  more  extended  mode  of  enquiry  than 
the  noble  lord  did:  and  here  be  would 
guard  himself  by  saying,  he  had  noiuteu- 
tion  to  propose  a  new  code ;  such  a  pro- 
position would  be  wild  and  visionary.  He 
did  not  propose  to  do  away  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  which  he  considered  as  ne- 
cessary for  self-preservation  against  incor- 
rigible offenders.  He  had  no  intention  to 
abridge  judicial  discretion,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  wise;  neither  had  he  any  in- 
tention to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  ro\al 
prerogative  of  mercy,  but  to  restore  th.it 
|K)wer  most  fully  to  the  crown.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  the  practice  and  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  agree,  and  to  do  away 
uncertainty;  to  set  criminal  law  and  vir- 
tuous feeling  in  unison,  which  at  present 
were  at  variance ;  and  wherever  such  was 
the  case,  ill  must  follow.  These  were  tue 
objects  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  committee.  Now  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  should  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  he  should 
propose  that    murder,  stabbing,    arson, 
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piracy,  and  all  offences  striking  at  human 
life,  should  be  left  out  of  the  question ;  but 
he  would  ask  whether  any  man  alive 
would  say  that  cutting  a  hop  bine  or  an 
ornamental  tree  in  a  gentleman*!  grounds, 
should  be  punished  with  death;  whether 
going  to  masquerade  with  the  face  blacked, 
or  destroying  the  head  of  a  fish-pond, 
should  be  adjudged  by  our  criminal  code 
offences  for  which  death  should  be  in- 
flicted. With  respect  to  the  effect  which 
the  mitigation  of  capital  punishment  had 
on  offenders,  he  was  of  opinion  it  only 
made  the  punishment  of  transportation 
light,  when  they  reflected  on  having  es- 
caped that  of  death,  to  which  by  law  they 
were  liable.  The  effect  of  heavy  penalties 
had  deterred  many  from  prosecution,  as 
well  aa,of  those  likely  to  become  witnesses. 
But  the  knowledge  of  this  had  a  very  op- 
posite effect  on  the  minds  of  the  criminals 
at  the  time  of  committing  offences.  Last 
session,  an  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  J. 
Smith)  said,  that  the  bankers  were  de- 
terred from  prosecuting  for  forgery  on  ac- 
count of  the  punishment  of  death.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  the  secretion  of  pro- 
perty by  bankrupts.  The  severity  of  our 
revenue  laws  also  tended  to  prove  what 
Lord  Wvcotk  had  said  long  ago,  that  seve- 
rity of  penalty  would  always  deter  from 
iuflicting  punishment  He  was  not 
against  the  punishment  of  death;  but  that 
guardian  of  men's  lives  and  properties  was 
daily  impaired  by  its  being  denounced 
from  the  judgment  seat,  without  its  pos- 
sibly being  put  in  execution.  The  ho- 
norable member  concluded  by  moving  for 
a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  the  cri- 
minal law,  as  far  as  it  regards  capital 
punishments. 

Lord  Castlereagh  applauded  the  very 
temperate  and  candid  manner  in  which 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
handled  this  subject.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  their  opinions  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent, although  he  was  afraid  the  im- 
pression would  go  abroad,  that  the  ho- 
norable and  learned  gentleman  considered 
our  laws  in  a  sanguinary  light,  as  far  as  the 
administration  of  them  was  concerned. 
But  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  honor* 
able  gentleman  old  not  intend  to  propose 
any  new  criminal  code,  nor  to  take  away 
from  the  Executive  Government  the  great 
right  of  pardoning  offence*,    He  was  of 


opinion,  however,  that  the  course  pro-' 
posed  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  prac- 
tical result  He  again  contended,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  committee  to  en- 
quire into  two  subjects  at  once.  Let  the 
enquiry  be  carried  forward  with  as  little' 
delay  as  possible ;  but  let  it  go  on  before 
one  committee,  and  not  be  divided  into 
parts.  For  these  reasons  he  felt  it  his' 
duty  to  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gen* 
tletnan. 

Mr.  Buxton  thought  it  impossible  that 
the  committee  appointed  could  enquire 
into  the  state  of  all  the  prisons,  the  v*  hole 
police,  the  hulks,  transportation,  and  a 
new  colony  of  the  Antipodes,  if  they  were 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  new  cri- 
minal law.  The  want  of  religious  in- 
struction was  the  great  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  crime.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  agree  to  send  the  enquiry  into  the 
criminal  code  to  a  distinct  committee,  as 
he  was  of  opinion  that  our  criminal  laws 
did  greatly  tend 'to  increase  of  crime.  He 
said,  that  from  Parliamentary  documents, 
it  could  be  seen  that  it  was  ten  to  one  that  . 
an  offender  was  not  taken,  fifty  to  one  that 
he  was  not  prosecuted,  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  was  not  convicted,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  to  one  that  he  was  not  exe- 
cuted. The  effects  of  executions  were 
next  to  nothing;  and  any  one  might  sa- 
tisfy himself  that  from  die  conduct  and 
conversation  of  those  present  at  such  ter- 
rible exhibitions;  and  the  prisoners  them-' 
selves  always  said,  after  an  executiou, 
**  Well,  we  cant  pity  him,  he  is  now  in 
Heaven/*  thus  shewing  that  no  effect  was 
produced  on  them.  He  appealed  to  the 
petitions  of  those  very  men  who  were  the. 
greatest  losers  by  depredations,  who  were 
the  loudest  in  claiming  a  revision  of  our 
penal  laws.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  separate 
committee. 

Mr.  Wilmot  spoke  for  the  motion  of 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman; 
but  he  wished  his  committee  should  be 
delayed  until  the  noble  lord's  committee 
had  made  its  report,  because  the  question 
of  secondary  punishment  would  bear 
strongly  on  the  determination  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  impatient  that 
the  laws  of  our  country  should  possess  the 
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respect  o£  at  well  at  authority  over,  our 
countrymen.  The  honorable  member 
was  of  opinion,  the  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement would  prove  most  advantageous 
and  efficacious,  since  it  would  afford  to  an 
offender  time  for  reflection  and  amend- 
ment; and  would  probably  restore  him  to 
society  a  better  man.  This  had  been  the ; 
opinion  of  Mr,  Bentham  and  of  Mr.  Basil 
Montague,  to  whom  the  public  were 
greatly  obliged.  It  had  also,  he  believed, 
been  the  opinion  of  both  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Melville — men. well  qualified  to 
judge  on  this  subject.  After  it  had  un- 
dergone the  consideration  of  such  men  as 
these,  surely  no  one  could  justly  accuse 
the  House  of  taking  up  the  question 
rashly,  and  without  consideration.  He- 
could  not  conclude  without  strongly  re- 
commeuding  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of. 
the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
the  state  of  Botany  Bay  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  manners  and  morality  of  all 
the  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  Canning  was  ready  to  allow  that 
the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was 
such  as  ought  not  to  continue.  It  was, 
as.  it  were,  a  nuisance  which  should  im- 
mediately be  abated.  In  .the  statement 
of  his  learned  and  honorable  friend,  he 
had x  understood  him  to  go  almost  the 
length  of  saying,  the  punishment  of  death 
should  only  be  retained  in  the  case  of 
murder.  He  feared  all  hopes. of  effecting 
this  would  prove  visionary.  Would  to 
God  they  were  not—- would  to  God  such  a 
system  could  possibly  be  adopted;  but 
that,  he  was  persuaded,  could  not  be  done 
without  introducing  other  punishments  so 
severe  and  disgusting,  that,  in  this  country, 
they  would  be  worse  and  more  revolting 
to  the  feelings  than  death  itself.  On  the 
whole  view  of  the  subject,  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  have  its  substitutes  ready 
before  they  talked  of  repeal,  and  not  put  it 
in  the  power  of  any  miserable  malefactor 
to  say,  "What!  execute  me  under  laws 
upon  winch  you  yourselves  have  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  condemnation  ?" 
The  right  honorable  gentleman  concluded 
by  repeating  his  opinion,  that  the  plan  re- 
commended by  his  noble  friend  would  be 
far  more  efficacious  than  that  suggested  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 

The  Attorney-General    defended   the 
present  system. 


Sir  J.  Mackintosh  briefly  replied,  and 
proceeded  to  read  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers whom,  should  he  succeed  in  hts 
motion,  he  proposed  to  nominate  for  his 
committee: — Mr.  Bathurst,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-Generals,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood,  Lord.Althorp,  Dr.  Phfflimorc, 
Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
.Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Brougham,  Lord 
Nugent,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
Mr.  Howorth. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  tiie 
numbers  were — For  the  original  motion, 
149;  against  it,  128;  majority,  19. — 
Adjourned. 

REGULATION    OP    MADHOUSFS. 

M^rch  10.— Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn,  in  sub- 
mitting his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  upon  this  subject,  observed,  some 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  an  enquiry 
into  the  subject  had  developed  such  scenes 
of  gross  abuse  as  liad  seldom  fallen  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  legislature ;  but  it 
could  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  after  such 
abuses  had  come  to  light,  and  two  reports 
had  been  published  upon  them,  that  tbey 
had  not  been  followed  up  by  measure 
calculated  to  afford  a  remedy.  They  had 
repeatedly  passed  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  remedy,  but  those  measures 
had  been  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
honorable  gentleman  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Acts  of  the 
14th  and  55th  of  his  present  Majesty,  and 
for  making  such  other  alterations  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  better  regulation  of 
madhouses.  The  question  was*  put  and 
carried. 

BANK    BALANCES. 

Mr.  Grenfell,  in  the  absence  of  tlw 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  asked  the 
honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Lushingtoo) 
opposite,  when  it  was  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  measure  of  .the  Bank  Balances 
and  Exchequer  Bills'  deposits.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  House,  whether  the  con- 
clusion which  might  have  been  fairly 
drawn  from  what  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  had  said  on  the  2d  of  February, 
and  on  last  Friday,  was  not  that  6,000,0001. 
would  be  available  to  the  public  services 
in  the  way  he  had  then  described?  But 
instead  of  6,000,0001.  being  applicable  to 
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the  services  of  the  public,  in  the  way 
shited,  the  House  would  find,  that  the 
public  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  half 
that  sum. 

Mr.  Lushington  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  his  right  honorable  friend  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  de- 
clared, that  the  6,000,0001.  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  service  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  result  would  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  calculation. 

Mr.  Tierney  remarked,  that  his  right 
honorable  friend  (Mr.  Grenfell)  had  said 
no  more  than  what  the  House  would  find 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  tact;  that  after 
all  the  boasting  about  the  6,000,0001, 
there  would  not  be  a  sum  of  more  than 
3,000,000).  or  from  that  to  4,000,0001. 
so  applicable. 

Mr.  Lushington  brought  in  a  bill  to 
render  the  growing  produce  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  available  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  thought  it  necessary,  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  to  guard  against  miscon- 
ception with  regard  to  it,  by  stating,  that 
its  object  was  to  render  asum  of  6,000,0001. 
available  to  the  public  service,  3,200,0001. 
or  3,300,0001.  of  which  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  discharge  of  arrears,  and 
2,700,0001.  in  part  payment  of  a  sum  of 
3,000,0001.  due  to  the  Bank.  The  biU 
was  then  read  a  first  time. 

HUSBANDRY    HORSES    BILL. 

March  12. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Lushington,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  had  a  clause  to 
propose  at  another  period  of  this  bill,  to 
which  be  was  happy  to  understand  there 
would  be  no  objection;  it  was  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  (he  tax  brood  mares. 
These  had  hitherto  been  taxed,  when  he 
conceived  they  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sidered like. other  stock;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  county  where  he  re- 
sided, (Yorkshire,)  there  were  several  per- 
sons who  kept  mares  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  breeding.  He  thought  that  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  tax 
upon  them  ought  to  be  removed. 

Several  clauses  were  then  brought  up, 
.and  agreed  to. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr. 
Wynn,  which  were  not  audible  in  the 
gallery, 


Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  (in  allusion  to 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Wynn,)  that 
nothing  could  be, mwe  ridiculous  than 
the  whole  system  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
from  the  manner  in  which  surcharges 
were  at  present  made.  He  hoped  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  take  this 
matter  into  their  consideration,  so  as  that 
these  taxes  might  be  compounded  for  by 
a  certain  sum. 

•Mr.  Lushington  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
his  right  honorable  friend  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  would  pay  attention  to 
what  the  honorable  gentleman  had  sug- 
gested. 

The  bill  then  passed  through  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  reporf  was  received,  and 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  further  con- 
sideration. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Office,  April  97,  1819. 

The  Science  of  Politics  is  one  of  those 
in  which  men  become  wiser  and  wiser 
every  day,  and  yet  this  wisdom  'does  not 
attain  perfection ;  nor  is  it  productive  of 
unmingled  felicity  to  the  present,  or  to  any 
generation.  On  the  contrary,  tliere  is  a* 
strong  disposition  in  the  humau  mind  to 
look  back,  and  to  estimate  former  times  as 
more  felicitous  than  the  present. 

On  what  does  this  disposition  depend  ? 
Is  it  because  present  troubles  are  felt,  not 
so  those  x>f  our  forefathers?  But  why 
then  do  we  not  feel  preset  enjoyments  ? 
and  why  place  them  on  our  estimate  of 
things  below  that  degree  on  which  we 
place  enjoyments  long  departed? 

Some  have  supposed,  that  this  disposi- 
tion is,  if  not  peculiar  to  our  countrymen, 
yet  felt  by  them  with  greater  force  than 
by  any  other  people.  And  attempts  have 
been  made  to'  account  for  it,  by  consider- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  attendants  on  public 
liberty ;  as  part  of  the  spirit  of  a  free 
people;  and  among  those  indulgences 
which  apertain  to  John  Bull  and  his 
children,  as  well  by  privilege  as  by  habit 

But  in  truth,  our  countrymen  are  not 
so  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as 
this  theory  supposes.  Other  people  also 
look  back  to  past  'times  with  regrets 
founded  on  comparison.  So  long  ago  ' 
as .  the  days  of  Solomon,  that'  wise  mo- 
narch observed  it  and  observed  it  with 
censure.     Perhaps  he  had  even  felt  the 
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force  of  this  disposition;  and  he  cautions 
against  indulging  it,  those  who   might 
'  peruse  his  aphorisms  with   intention  to 
profit  by  them. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  disheartening 
to  statesmen  to  labour  without  receiving 
that  reward  which  is  always  included  in 
praise;  or,  in  other  words,  being  thought 
criminal  in  all  they  da;  or,  in  other  words 
again,  being  held  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  every  measure ;  and  for  the  •conse- 
quences of  their  proposals,  notwithstanding 
those  innumerable  accidents  to  which  all 
mortal  undertakings  are  liable. 

Perhaps  the  true  solution  of  this  enquiry 
may  depend  on  the  difference  between  the 
talent  required  to  look  forward,  with  accu- 
racy, and  that  which  is  required  to  look 
backward.  To  contemplate  past  events, 
exacts  no  preter-natural  powers;  to  anti- 
cipate what  is  about  to  happen,  is  a  gift 
bestowed  on  few.  Every  writer  may 
become  a  historian ;  while  to  Tiresias,  the 
blind!  alone  is  entrusted  the  faculty  of 
foresight 

The  present  partakes  of  apprehension: 
a  sense  of  possible  change,  if  the  present 
be  prosperous,  intermingles  itself  with  that 
prosperity;  and  if  the  present  be  adverse, 
a  fear  of  the  continuance  of  that  adversity, 
contributes  to  render  its  sufferings  more 
acute.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind:  such  is  the  constitution  of  the 
thinking  part  of  our  nature;  and,  as  our 
countrymen  are  eminently  a  thinking 
people,  such  is  the  character  of  their  poli- 
tical argumentations  and  feelings. 

It  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
prophecy  pleasing  events;  but,  the  course 
of  terrestrial  affairs  warrants  no  such  un- 
mingled  predictions.  Pure  evil  is  seldom 
the  lot  of  any  time.  Neither  is  pure  good, 
A  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  necessities 
and  supplies ;  of  difficulties,  and  of  powers 
to  solve  those  difficulties;  of  improve- 
ments in  some  points,  and  of  deteriorations 
in  others,  characteri2ea  the  conditions  of 
private  Ufe;  and  characterizes  too,  the 
labours  and  the  feelings  of  political  duty. 

While  affairs  are,  as  it  Were  in  equili- 
bria we  deem  it  most  adviseable  to  hope 
the  best  We  trust,  that  the  important 
examinations  and  consultations  now  in 
progress,  will  issue  in  much  good  to  the 
community;  and  days  to  come  will  feel 
Ike  benefit  of  jneasuies  taken  to  obviate 


the  heavier  impediments  to  national  happi- 
ness, which  are  too  conspicuous  at  this  time 
to  need  enumeration. 

To  the  present  Parliament,  and  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament,  are  looking — 
all  who  wish  well  to  the  Interests  of  Reli- 
gion, aa  connected  with  the  Rights  of  Con- 
science, and  the  Prosperity  of  the  State, 
for  both  these  are  involved  in  the  Catholic 
Claims:— all  who  consider  the  character 
of  the  country  as  combined  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of,  our  currency,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  our  paper  credit,  these  await  the 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Bank; — all 
who  feel— and  who  does  not  feel  the 
burden  of  the  Poor  rates,  with  the  i 
choly  proportion  of  persons  receiving  i 
ance,  to  that  of  persona  compelled  to  af- 
ford assistance. 

Now  all  these  interests  are  surrounded 
with  difficulties ;  not  one  of  them  presents 
the  prospect  or  the  possibility  of  plain 
tiling. 

The  Public  voice,  so  tar  as  we  can  col- 
lect it,  is  clear  for  the  admission  of  Ca- 
tholics to  the  full  exercise  of  their  Religion; 
but,  for  withholding  from  them  Political 
power.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who 
think  that,  as  Britain  has  prospered  under 
Protestant  ascendancy,  so  under  Catholic 
re-action,  should  that  take  place,  Britain 
will  sink  into. utter  insignificance,  and 
lion-importance. 

Others  add  particulars  of  National  Dis- 
sections, and  their  consequences,  at  which 
we  shudder  to  think.  We  will  not  fore- 
see them ;  and  we  trust,  no  occasion  will 
arise  by  which  the  possibility  of  their  ex- 
istence may  be  realized* 

Not  less  difficulty  attends  the  return  to 
a  metallic  currency.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Bank  Affairs,  has  been  attended  with 
much  trouble.  Some  go  so  for  as  to  say, 
it  has  been  agreed  on,  as  to  its  purport, 
and  again  set  aside; — the  knowing  one* 
affect  to  whisper— more  than  once.  Here 
we  are  silent:  we  see,  and  we  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  of  giving  advice,  to  be 
acted  on,  in  the  case. 

Nor  can  any  plan  be  proposed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  rates  for  supporting 
the  Poor,  that  will  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion, that  suits  one  place  injures  another. 
It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  mul- 
tiplicity ^  interests,  wroch  England  now 
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embraces.  \  determinate  time  of  re- 
silence*  is  a  good  criterion  of  proj>er  appli- 
cants :  yet  labour  seems  also  to  form  a  just 
consideration: — those  who  have  spent 
their  strength  in  a  parish  should  naturally 
look  to  that  parish  for  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, when  required  by  circumstances. 

There  are  certain  minor  matters  also 
in  progress  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
Tho*e  may  differ  from  this  statement  who 
find  themselves  mintu  a  few  thousands — 
(we  shall  be  understood  in  the  .city) — 
but  they  have  only  their  own  ambitious  or 
avaritious  schemes  to  blame. 

We  confess  ourselves  to  be  shocked  at 
the  ferocity  that  has  shewn  itself  lately,  in 
the  commission  of  crime:  it  has  disgraced 
our  country :  it  now  disgraces  other  coun- 
tries, in  fact,  Europe  at  large. 

We  do  think  -that  there  is  some  truth  in 
reports  of  most  malignant  attempts  against 
sovereigns  and  rulers.  Murder  has  lately 
been  too  familiar  iu  the  world.  If  it  has 
been  cherished  among  the  better  in- 
structed classes  of  society,  it  is  a  bad  sign 
— in  short,  the  worst  of  signs.  Among 
banditti  it  were  in  its  place  perhaps ;  not 
so  in  civilized  life. 

We  hear  of  little  that  is  interesting  from 
foreign  parts  as  to  public  matters.  But, 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  it  from  a  foreign  part 
of  an  accession  to  our  Royal  Family,  in 
Hint  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  (the  Duke 
of  Clarence  has  not  had  equal  good  for- 
tune) and  other  pregnancies  are  reported. 
The  Duchess  ofj  Kent  is  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  a  bopefu  way— ail  in  good  time. 

We  know  that  some  politicians  affect 
to  tremble  for  France.  Others  see  every 
thing*  most  gloomy  on  the  side  of  Spain. 
Germany  embarasse*  some;  and  Italy 
perhaps  others. 

We  ourselves  strongly  sympathize  with 
the  Pope  in  all  his  mortifications;  and  if 
the  Grand  Seignior  did  but  know  how 
many  sleepless  nights  our  anxiety  for  his 
waning  crescent  costs  us!— (-But,  commend 
ns  especially  to  the  head  of  the  a  Celestial 
Empire,"  of  the  blue  skytM  environs  the 
whole  earth:  his  realm  has  lately  been 
afflicted  with  a  drought,  and  he  has  be- 
sought his  gods  in  vain.  An  individual 
has  presented  to  him  a  paper  of  advice, 
recommending  him  to  break  in  pieces  his 
whole  set  of  gods,  as  a  proper  punishment 
for  their  pertinacious  obduracy.  He  has 
sent  the  individual  into  bauishraent ;  and 


to  say  truth,  not  without  cause:  gods  are 
not  to  be  treated  so  harshly.  We  appeal 
to  the  Tribunal  of  Ceremou  ws,  whetherthe 
ancient  laws  of  the  Chinese  empire  did 
not  prescribe,  in  the  first  place,  A  u  hum- 
ble Petition  and  Remoustrance,"  next  "  a 
Chiding,"  drawn  up  by  the  Chief  Bonzee 
of  the  Royal  Temple;  but  read  and  re- 
peated by  the  Emperor,  in  person :  then, 
indeed,  followed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  a  good  hearty  flogging, 
bien  applique's;  which  even  might  have 
brought  hearts  of  stone  to  their  sense  of 
feeling: — but  as  to  dashing  a  whole  set 
of  gods  to  pieces  at  once— ^he  mere  idea 
overcomes  us—  usque  ad  animi  deiiquium 
—we  can  no  more. 


eommernal  <£f>romcle. 

Extracts  from    Commercial  loiters 
received  from  various  parti, 

Italy. 

Palermo,  March  22rf,  181  d. 

"  All  the  crojjs  promise  well;  wheat 
might  be  shipped  at  36s.  on  the  coast,  and 
at  Girgcuti  40s.  but  if  no  foreign  demand 
takes  place,  expect  a  decline." 

Malta,  March  18t«,  1819. 
"  Coffee  is  moving  to  140  a  145  Scudi 
per  cautar;  Pepper  rather  dull,  but  no 
quantity  on  hand ;  Grain  is  looking  up  a 
little.  There  is  an  absolute  want  of  Oil 
for  the  consumption  of  the  place — the 
present  scarcity  arises  from  a  short  crop  iu 
Barbary  and  the  Greek  Islands,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  in  Sicily/1 

Ameuica. 

Charleston,  March  2d,  1819. 
"  A  little  advance  has  taken  place  in 
Upland  Cotton,  several  prime  parcels 
having  been  sold  at  26  cents;  Sea  Wand 
50  a  60;  Rice  4  J  to  5  dollars,  but  dull; 
Specie .  3  per  cent  premium.  The  ex- 
ports last  month  were  14000  bales  Upland 
Cotton,  19000  bales  Sea  Island,  9,800 
tierces  Rice;  the  stock  •*  low  CottoB 
however,  accumulates;  the  whole  quantity 
of  Upland  Cotton  exported  from  Charles- 
ton since  the  1st  of  October  is  above, 
40,000  bales.1' 
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Russia. 

St.  Petersburg,  March  11-234,  1819 

"The  demand  for  imports  is  very 
trifling,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  con- 
sumption,of  the  place;  the  carriage  duty 
being  double  the  usual  rate  is  one  cause; 
coffee  continues  steady.  Exchange  ll{d. 
Silver  Rubles  3,71.  6  per  cent  .Stock 
90  per  cent 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 

Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  April  20, 1819. 

To  a  stranger  the  sight  of  so  many  busy 
faces  as  the  various  departments  of  the 
business  transacted  in  these  rooms  present 
is  not  merely  interesting  by  its  novelty, 
bat  also  on  that  connection  which  it  main- 
tains with  all  the  world.  No  wind  can 
blow  that  does  not  affect  some  individual 
in  this  assembly;  no  letter,  can  arrive 
from  a  foreign  part  that  does  not  concern 
some  one  whose  name  is  annexed  to  an 
adventure  that  has  been  guaranteed  here. 

The  practice  of  insurance  is  not  a  mode 
of  business  derived  from  the  ancients; 
but,  whether  from  Venice,  or  from  Genoa, 
in  their  most  flourishing  times,  neither  of 
those  cities  could  shew  any  thing  to  be 
compared  with  the  scene  before  us. 
Perhaps  Amsterdam  was  once  the  nearest 
approach  to  it;  but  Amsterdam  never 
had,  certainly  has  not  now,  the  facilities 
for  business,  the  readiness,  the  dispatch, 
and  the  command  of  capital,  which  en- 
able Lloyd's  to  stand  foremost  of  all 
similar  institutions.  Many  also  are  the 
shrewd  guesses,  and  the  peculiar  pieces  of 
intelligence,  which  here  find  circulation; 
and  usually  they  are  founded  on  good  in- 
formation, if  not  on  absolute  knowledge. 

Cross  but  a  street,  and  you  enter  on  a 
new  scene,  of  as  equal  bustle,  and  greater 
noise,  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Not  every 
report  formerly  circulated  there,  could  be 
depended  on  as  authentic ;  nor  was  every 
appearance,  whether  of  forwardness,  or  of 
reluctance,  worthy  of  confidence.  What 
vast  sums  are  daily  in  motion  in  both  these 
places!  And  these  again  lead  us  to  the 
Bank;  where  prodigious  amounts  pass 
and  repass,  every  hour,  every  moment,  by 
means  of  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  Such 
is  commerce!  and  such  especially  is 
credit!  the  value  of  a  nation  rests  on  the 
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word,  or  on  the  signature  of  a  British 
merchant,  or  of  an  official  Director. 

But  the  motions  of  the  Bank  are  con- 
templated at  this  moment  with  peculiar 
anxiety.  iWhen  the  Bank  suspended 
payments  in  gold,  the  stroke  was  sudden ; 
it  was  suspected  by  very  few,  and  ex- 
pected by  fewer  still :  but  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  is  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion among  all  parties ;  and  all  parties  rea- 
son on  it  as  best  suits  themselves.  The 
expectation  is  very  general,  that  cash  pay- 
ments will  be  resumed ;  but,  the  previoui 
steps  and  the  determinate  method  are  not 
agreed  on.  We  have  very  good  reason  to 
think  that  some  time  ago  the  Bank  was 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  exigency:  but 
prudence  forbids  those  who  know  from 
speaking. 

It  is  certain,  that  undar  the  system 
lately  pursued  of  paying  the  amount  of 
smaller  sums  in  cash,  the  constant  drain 
prevented  that  accumulation  which  a  bold 
stroke  demands.  For,  supposing  that  the 
Bank  should  determine  on  issuing  the  sum 
of  ten  millions  in  specie,  on  a  certain  day, 
after  a  momentary  surprize  the  public 
would  on  many,  if  not  on  most,  occasions, 
have  recourse  to  Bank  paper.  All  the 
larger  payments  would  be  made  in  Bank 
notes.  No  man  would  carry  a  thousand 
guineas  about  him,  nor  even  a  hundred, 
when  a  single  note  would  effectually  re- 
present that  sum,  and  would  be  equally 
acceptable  to  a  payee. 

It  is  more  a  Political  question  than  a 
Commercial  one,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence, of  a  vast  influx  of  gold  on  the 
public?  Would  it  affect  property?  Would 
it  affect  credit,  national,  personal  ?  Would 
it  remain  in  the  country,  or  would  it  find 
its  way  to  foreign  countries?  Beyond  all 
doubt,  while  gold  was  in  circulation  there 
was  a  constant  emission  of  it  to  foreign 
parts:  but  what  did  foreign  parts  give  for 
it?  Certain  of  their  commodities  And  - 
it  returned  again  to  Britain,  on  the  same 
principle:  for,  wjiat  did  Britain  give  for 
it?  Certain  of  our  national  commo- 
dities. 


There  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
what  of  a  push  at  first;  but,  after  that 
quantity  of  foreign  commodities  which 
speculation  might  assign  to  British  con- 
sumption was  received;  what  should  in- 
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duce  the  tending  abroad  of  much  addi- 
tional gold?  Could  foreigners  deprive  us 
of  it,  by  sending  hither  goods  which 
found  no  buyers  ?  And  would  not  foreign 
parts  also  remit  gold  to  their  country? 
for  surely  they  would  not  suspend  their 
habits  of  purchasing  British  goods,  be- 
cause it  might  suit  their  convenience  to 
pay  for  them  with  British  specie. 

That  the  governments  of  nations,  to 
answer  certain  political  purposes,  might 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  give,  on  special 
occasions,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  na- 
tional industry  for  gold,  than  they  would 
deem  either  prudent  or  just,  at.  ail  times, 
is  likely  enough;  but;  when  the  emer- 
gency is  over,  the  action  will  cease. 
Prance  is  said  to  have  coined  five  mil- 
lions of  louis  d'orfrom  British  gold:  how 
did  France  acquire  it?  Did  not  other 
countries  contribute  a  share?  or,  is  the 
trade  in  gold  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Bri- 
tain ?  We  believe,  that  the  principal  sup- 
ply of  Europe  passes  through  British 
hands:  this  cannot  but  be  profitab?e  iu 
one  respect ;  perhaps  in  more  than  one. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Parliament,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee,  to  whom  the  enquiry  has  been  re- 
ferred, has  passed  an  act  by  which  the 
emission  of  gold  from  the  Bank  is  wholly 
stopped;  and  only  very  snull  sums  in 
silver,  merely  change  under  twenty  shil- 
lings, are  allowed  to  be  paid.  As  the 
Committees  Report  is  not  Defore  the 
public,  this  act  has  been  passed  in  confi- 
dence: it  has  as  yet  had  little  other  con- 
sequence, than  creating  a  general  hope 
and  expectation  of  something  efficient  at 
no  distant  day. 

The  Funds,  which  are  affected  by  a 
something  or  a  nothing,  have  certainly 
felt  the  effects  of  the  various  conjectures 
on  the  subject:  they,  have  declined,  and 
there  are  those  parties  interested  in  their 
decliue,  who  take  care  to  add  the  cer- 
tainty— Aye,  the  absolute  certainty— of  a 
heavy  loan.  Why  so?  because  they  them- 
selves are  at  the  moment  out  of  stock; 
and  they  hope  to  buy  cheaper— cheaper ' 
and  then  they  will  rise  again,  to  be  sure 
they  will. 

It  is  not  entirely  to  what  we  have 
hinted  at,  that  the  present  indifferent  state 
of  tiie  Commercial  markets  is  to  be  attri- 
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buted.  We  have  not  concealed  from  our- 
selves, or  from  our  readers,  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  our  speculation.  These 
have  fallen  with  insupportable  weight  on 
two  eminent  Cotton  Houses,  one  at  Lon- 
don, the  other  at  Manchester:  the  conse- 
quence is  a  kind  of  blank  disposition,  the 
effect,  no  doubt,  of  prudence,  throughout 
the  market  This  is  no  more  than  na- 
tural: in  the  first  place,  the  usual  pur- 
chases of  these  houses  are  now  suspended  5 
and  their  absence  is  felt:  and  secondly, 
since  they  are  injured,  by  having  over- 
bought themselves,  others  cannot  but  take 
warning. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  report  the  de- 
mand for  Cotton,  slack  at  this  moment; 
although  it  was  brisk  not  many  days  ago. 
The  exporters  took  off  freely;  and. the 
speculators  were  not  idle:  so  that,  be- 
tween both  the  holders  were  encouraged 
to  ask  a  higher  price;  and  mnch  business 
was  done  at  a  farthing  per  lb.  additional. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  sympathy  will  be 
only  temporary ;  and  that  the  usual  com- 
missions will  revive,  will  reanimate  the 
market,  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Coffee  has  been,  as  it  were,  locked  up 
from  public  sale,  for,  at  least,  two  months 
past;  and  private  contract  has  taken  no 
more  than  was  immediately  wanted.  At 
length,  a  sale  or  two  has  been  submitted, 
aud  the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  well 
founded,  that  the  demand  was  languid, 
and  the  general  prices  giving  way.  Much, 
however,  must  Always  be  referred  to  the 
quality  of  the  article ;  what  is  inferior,  or 
what  is  any  way  damaged,  must  expect 
to  meet  a  dull  site  and  low  prices.  The 
finer  qualities,  being  somewhat  rare,  and 
certainly  net  seen  every  day  at  market, 
obtained  fair  prices,  and  rather  higher 
than  lower.  The  market  generally  must 
be  stated  depressed 

The  holders  of  Sugar  are  desirous  to 
sell;  consequently,  they  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  turn  in 
favour  of  the  buyer.  Even  the  best  qua- 
lities have  experienced  this  necessity; 
especially  where  any  suspicion  was  afloat, 
that  the  holder  must  sell.  The  public 
sales  have  felt  the  same  effect  of  indiffer* 
euce  in  the  buyer,  and  though  sales  have 
been  made,  yet  they  exhibited  little 
vigour,  and  no  urgency.  The  same  re- 
mark affected  the   refined  market:  the 
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buyers  are  cantioiu*  while  the  refiners  do  | 
their  utmost  to  attract  notice,  and  to  do 
business. 

The  ProviitM  trade  is  not  brisk,  ex- 
cept for  parcel*  of  prime  Beef;  which  » 
scarce.  Prime  Pork  it  also  scarce;  but 
■let  equally  in  demand.  The  prices  of 
Butte*  are  nearly  nominal ;  but  are,  it  is 
understood,  reduced,  and  perhaps  are 
likely  to  continue*  &c 

Corn  fluctuates,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
lower,  and  does  not  appear  to  rise,  not- 
withstanding the  supply  of  prime  English 
grain  is  not  abundant ;  and  that  of  Wheat 
may  be  stated  as1  rather  scarce.  The  im- 
port* have  been  extensive;  prime  Barleys 
have  fetched  good  prices.  Oats  lower. 
JMfacn  enquiry  after  Beans— Egyptian 
Beans  — -  and  considerable  anticipations 
contracted  for,  said  to  be  at  an  advance ; 
•opposed  of  two  shillings. 

Rioe  of  a  good  quality  is  in  request: 
.the  best  Carolina  meets  purchasers  with- 
out difficult}'.  It  does  not  appear  that 
East  India  Rice  is  equally  sought  after : 
it  ia  more  abundant,  and  less  in  favour. 

Spices  are  heavy  and  declining :    Com- 

Ky's  Black  Pepper  has  been  sold  at  7d. 
tento  8d.  to  8|d. 

Indigo  is  at  present  nominal ;  waiting 
the  event  of  a  considerable  sale  at  the 
India  House. 

Spirits  in  general  are  reported  heavy; 
the  current  price  can  be  with  difficulty 
obtained;  and  some  indulgence  must  be 
shewn,  to  the  buyer,  by  way  of  induce- 
ment 

The  lengthening,  or  rather  lengthened, 
days,  have  reduced  the  demand  for  Tallow, 
to  a  mere  trifle:  this  is  no  more  than  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Hemp 
and  FUx  have  few  buyers;  and  conse- 
quently few  sellers.  Real  purchases  are 
reported  to  be  rare. 

Tobacco  rather  hangs  on  hand :  a  sale 
has.  been  attempted;  but  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  sneri  lots  as  were  sold,  which 
was  but  a  small  proportion,  were  not  very 
tempting  to  additional  adventurers  by 
*s*asjs*of  tte  hammer. 


Button  is  marked  at  the  following 
prices: — 

Foreign  Gold,  in  bars   --£420 

New  Dollars 0     5    5 

Silver,  in  bars  standard     -       0     5     6 

Average  prices  of  Corn  for  England  and 
Wales. 


Wheat  76s.  6d. 
Rye  53s.  9d. 
Oats        32s.  2d. 


Barley  54a.  lOd 
Beans  59s.  104 
Pease      62*.  4d. 


HAMBURGH. 

April  2d,  1&19. 
Coffee. — Prices  have  declined  con- 
siderably during  the  last  month,  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  accounts  from  London, 
and  the  large  parcels  pressed  upon  the 
market 

Cochineal. — Prices  maintain  *h*mfi—» 
pretty  well,  our  stocks  being  small,  but 
there  is  very  little  demand;  the  black  ge- 
nerally sells  more  readily  than  the  other 
descriptions. 

Cotton. — The  fall  in  the  London  Mar- 
ket has  produced  a  bad  effect  on  our 
prices.  The  low  prices  of  Bengals  have, 
however,  induced  some  speculators  to 
come  forward,  and  Cottons  that  had  only 
fetched  13|  gt  got  up  to  14.  We  re- 
ceived the  other  day  400  Bales  Boweds 
from  Charleston,  the  greater  port  of  which 
was  immediately  sold  at  26  to  27  gt 

Indigo.^— Scarcely  any  thing  doing  in 
Bengal  Indigos.  Prices  have,  however, 
experienced  but  a  very  trifling  depressioo, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  soon 
get  up  again:  Spanish  Indigos  are,  on  the 
contrary,  very  much  pressed  upon  the 
market,  and  would  not  find  buyers  at  our 
quotations. 

Rice. — New  Carolina  of  which  about 
1800  Casks  are  already  arrived,  is  held  at 
30m.  but  only  a  trifling  quantity  has  been 
sold,  and  that  at  29m.  Old  is  offered  at 
23  to  26m.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Italian  and  Brazil  Rice  in  the  market;  the 
former  is  worth  17  to  18  m.  and  the  latter 
19  to  21  m.  East  India.  Rice  could  be 
bought  at  12  to  16  m. 

Sugar,— Vrice*  of  this  article  hav<eagain 
declined,  and  low  a*  they  are  at  | 
we  think  it  likely*  they  will  styll  < 
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Oar  stocks  we  very  large:  this  week  we 
hare  had  an  arrival  of  6  Cargoes  from 
Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Tobacco, — Kentucky  Tobacco  is  lower, 
and  a  good  quality  may  be  obtained  at 
5{  m.  Maryland  is  scarce,  and  well  sup- 
ported. Some  large  purchases  have  been 
made  in  Porto  Rico,  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced about  \  gt. 

Ten.— The  ordinary  qualities  have  de- 
clined considerably. 

TB1ESTB. 

March&th,  1819. 

THE  demand  for  Sugars  continues 
languid,  and  the  extensive  quantities  on 
hand  discourage  the  purchasers.  The 
prices  for  Refined  Goods  are  entirely 
nominal;  those  for  crushed  Lumps  have 
declined  of  late,  and  some  sales  of  inferior 
quality  were  made  at  33f  to  34f ;  small 
parcels  of  5  to  10  Hhds.  sold  at  35f  to  37f. 
La  raw  Sugars,  very  little  is  doing,  and 
white  Peraambucces  ate  offered  at  32$ 
to33£ 

Coffee  is  looking  down,  and  the  un- 
fiwoarable  accounts  of  the  London  and 
Hambro*  markets  had  the  effect  of  depre- 
ciating the  prices  with  us ;  good  ordinary 
St.  Domingo  is  offering  at  7 Of  to  7  If,  or- 
dinary at  68f  to  69f,  but  few  purchasers 
are  coming  forward. 

Our  Cotton  Market  is  exceedingly  dull, 
and  a  further  decline  ia  the  price  has  taken 
place.  Bengali  are  offered  at  40f  to  42f, 
without  finding  purchasers; 

The  demand  for  Twist  continues  lan- 
guid, and*  no  sales  to  any  extent  have  been 
made  for  some  time  past 


COUNTY  OF  ESSEX. 

Agricultural  Report,  March  26,  1819. 

The  sowing  of  Spring  Corn  may  be 
said  to  be  completed,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, where  the  Turnips  are  not  cut 
off,  and  all  in  a  desirable  and  husbandlike 
manner?  fallowed  OatHn  places  have  ex- 
periencedtatr  inconvenience  from  the  in- 
sect. The  Barleys  have  escaped  at  pre- 
sent* and. must  be.  considered  fuller  plants 
than  the  mnnen  TtePeaa  are  flourishing 
and  -strong!  hut1  Beans  do  not*  appear  so 
healthy,  as  might  be  expected.     The  sup- 


ply of  Spring  Seed  must  be  early,  and  wh% . 
some  the  horses  are  already  pastured  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  day. 


Bankrupts  in  ike  order  <f  their  data;  ttith 
their  Attendee. 

BANKRUPTCY  SUPKRSBDKO,  MorohXt. 

R.  Starbuck.  MUtoa-next-Grevesend,  hoot 
and  shoe  maker 

BANKRUPTS, 

Baker  S.  Brighton,  linen  draper.  Sob.  inav? 

herts  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn. 
Barnett  A.  Berners  street,  glass  dealer.  Set. 

Cop  page,  Old  Broad  street 
Barton  W.  St.  Saviour's  Church  yard,  Sotrth- 

wark,  upholsterer.  Sola.  Rogers  and  Son, 

Manchester  buildings,  Westminster. 
Booth  J.  Chapel-en-le-Frith,   Derbyshire* 

common  brewer.    SoU.  Milne  and  Fancy, 

Temple 
Brooke  N.  Duke  street,  Lincoln's  Inn  field*. 

shoe  manufacturer.     Sole.   Amory    and 

Coles,  Lothbury 
Buckland  T.  Langley,  Buckinghamshire, 

brick  maker.  Sol.  Berkeley,  Lincoln's  Ian 
Bnrmester  J.  W.  and  C.  L.  Vidal,  New 

London  street,  merchants.  Sole.  Barrows 

and  Vincent,  Basinghall  street 
Bush,  Wick  and  Abson,  Gloucestershire,, 

dealer.    SoL  King,  Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet 

street 
Canstat  N.  Upper  East  SnaithfieW,  envmiiV 

Sol.  Isaacs,  Bury  street,  St.  Mary  Axe 
Chamberlain  W,  Bristol,  corn  factor.    Sol. 

King,  Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet  street 
Daleairns  P.  and  £.  Window,  St.  Mary-aW 

Hill,  ship  and  insurance  brokers.    Sole. 

Clarke  &  Faulkner,  Sadler's  Han;  Cheap- 
side 
Dampier  £.  Primrose  street,  Bishonsgate 

without,  seed  crusher.   Sole.  Drnce  and' 

Son,  Billiter  square 
Dickinson  w\  Scalby,  Yorkshire*  coal  mer- 
chant. Sole.  Fisher  andSudlow,  Holbom 
Dunnage  H.  Colchester,  miller.  SoL  Williams. 

Corsitor  street,  Chancery  lane 
Goddard  M.  Stannylands,  Cheshire,  fanner* 

Sole.  Rosser  and  Co.  Bartletfs  bonding* 
Harman  T.  C.  Wisbeach,  linen  draper.  Sole. 

Sweet  and  Co.  BasinghaU  street 
HelUcarT.  and  J.  Bristol,  merchants.  Solo* 

Lambert  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn 
Hornshaw  T.  Halifax,  grocer.    SoL  Batty*, 

Chancery  lane 
Johnson  J.  Sheffield,  draper.    SoL  Duncan, 

Holborn  court.  Gray's  Inn 
Macdonald  R.  Frant,  Sussex,  shopkeeper. 

Sole.  Rowland  and  Yonng,  Lincoln's  Inn 

fields 
Miller  R.  Old  Fish  street,  bookseller.  Sole. 

Lane  and  Bennett,  Lawrence  Pountae* 

hid 
Mountjoy  R:    Hanwell   Nursery,   Ealing, 

seedsman.  Sol.  Rooke  and  Co.  AxmonrerV 

hall,  Coleman  street 
Sibley  J*.  Abchurch  lane,  drysalter.    Sfck 

Birkett,  Cloak  lane 
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Slilker  D.  and  A.  D.  Welch,  feadeaball  at. 

dopteOeiB.       Sols.  Kearaey  and  Spurr, 

Bishoosgate  street,  within 
latum  W.  and  E.  Palmer,  Fish  street  hill, 
i&TlSF^**-  Hodgson,  Old  Jewry^ 
Thutiewood  G.  Muscovy  court.  Tower  hill, 

flour  factor.  Soi.  Druceand  Son,  BMiter 

square 
Turner  W.  London  road,  stationer.    Sols 

Jones  and  Roche,  Charles  street,  Coveut 

Garden 
Webb,  A.  Hammersmith,  coach  proprietor. 

Sol.  Goram,  Orchard  street,  Portman  m. 
WfcattonJ.  Liverpool,  cattle  dealer.    Sals. 

Dade  and  John,  Palsgrave  place,  Temple 

Whitebrook  J.  Chester,  shoe  maker.    Sols. 
Drew  and  Sons,  Bermondsey  street 

bamrrupts,  March  10. 
Anderson  H.W.  Cushion  court,  Broad  street, 
merchant.    Sols.  Willis  and  Co.  Warnford 
court,  Tbrogmorton  street 
Barnes  J.  Portsea,  builder.  Sols.  Alexander 

and  Holme,  New  Inn 
Bigg  J.  and  C.  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  com- 
mon  brewers,    Sols.  Nicholson  and  Piatt 
Hertford  ^ 

Cotterill  E.  M.  &  C.  G.  Vine  street,  Liquor- 
pond  street,  bacon  merchants.  Sols.  Nutd 
"and  Co.  Hirogmorton  street 
Gaunt  J.  andT.  Armley,  Yorkshire,  woollen 
manufacturers.   SW.  Few  and  Co.  Henri- 
etta street,  Coveut  garden 
Harding  ST.,  C  Oakes,  and  T.  Willington, 
Tunworth.  bankers.       Sols.  Hicks  and 
Braikenridge,  Bartletfs  buildings,  Hoi- 
born 
Moore  T.B.  Denmark  court,  Strand,  paper 
•  stainer.      Ms.  Alexander  and    Holme, 
'■  New  Inn 

Pearson  J.  Portsmouth,  mercer 
Pegrom  M.  and  J.  Artillery  street,  dealers, 

Sol.  Walker,  Lincoln's  Inn  fields. 
RelphW.  Lewknor,  Oxfordshire,  fanner. 

Sols.  Rose  and  Slater,  Gray's  Inn. 
Simpson  F.  Huddersfield,  woolstapler.   Sol. 

Beckett,  Noble  street,  Foster  lane. 
Stubbs,  W.  Leek,  Staffordshire,  innholder. 
Sols.  Long  and  Austen,  Holborn  court, 
Gray's  Inn 


i«* 


Gomperta  A.   Lombard  Mm  , 
hoi.  EUiot,  Fenchurch  «« 

Hancock  W.  Bury  St.  EdmrnAfctn. 
^„tryWaker-    *«t 

Mreet.wuK  merchants.  &Uk~jZZ 

N"8fr»-  S*keh°«^.  yJSaw,  to*, 
Sol.  Kin*  fcasue  .treet,  HolSS 

Owen  J.  &  H.  D.  GreatSt  HetoSui*-,. 
gate  street,    merchant..      tuJcnZ 

Somers  W.  NewcasUe-npon-Tvne.  floarfe. 
l^SoU.  Bell and  BrOicl^w^ 

Sok  Clarke,  Little  St. mn— — ^-     ™u 


BAKRRUPT*,   AprU  i 

*«.  irosley,  Great  James  afreet,  Bedfori 


BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  April  3. 

J.  Revett,  jun.  Tolleshunt  Darcy,  Essex, 

butcher 
H.  Brodie,  Liverpool,  linen  draper  , 

BAWRRUPTS. 

Buchanan  D.  S.  M.  Smith,  and  F.  Ashley, 

Liverpool,  merchants.  Sol.  Adlington  and 

Gregory,  Bedford  row 
Dixon  J.  Ivybridge,  Devonshire,  merchant. 

Sols.  Darke  and  Co.  Princes  street,  Bed- 

ford  row 
fisher  W.  Union  place,  Lambeth,  master 

mariner.    Sol.  Hayward,   Took's  court 

Cursitor  street 
Gilpin  W.   VUliers  street,   Strand,   army 
clothier.  SttTeasdale,  Merchant  Tailors* 
1*11,  Threadneedle  street 


court,  Temple  — «-™,  uses 

Ptjrse  J.  Plymouth  dock,   mU^ 

Sutby  J.  R.  Hawkhoret,  Kent  boo  ■«- 

chant.     SoU.  Gregwn  iSrSLZZi 

SnM  T^  ""iT^rUm  .treeT^ 

SwuMton  J.  KewW.We.tidMd,  morocco 
leather  mann&cturer.  S*.  HurTand 
Johnson,  Inner  Temple 

Thornley  S.  Lerensbnlme,  Lancashire,  and 


-         ^m«i  twu  mercnan 

Wroath  D. j  Truro,  Cornwall,  smith.    SW- 
Pnce  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn 

bawrrupts,  ^S>1(10. 
BartlettJ.  Frome  Selwood  SAtnur^^ 
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'  Buckley  H .  Junction,  Yorkshire,  inn  keeper. 
Set*.  Milne  and  Parry,  Temple 

Cooper  I.  Schotes,  Yorkshire,  slate  mer- 

7  'chant'  Sol.  Brigg,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, Chancery  lane  •     • 

Crnse  T.  Chatham,  brewer.  Sol.  James, 
Bucklersbury 

DaviesG.  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  merchant. 

~  Sob.  Alexander  and  Holme,  New  Inn 

Gowland  M.  J.  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  porter 
merchant.      .So*.  Edmunds,   Exchequer 

-  Office,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Griffiths  M.J.  and  R.  Bristol,  masons.  Sol. 

-  Edmunds,  Exchequer  Office  of  Pleas, 
Lincoln's  Inn 

Howard  R.  jnn.  Woolwich,  brewer,    SoU. 

Wiltshire  and  Co.  Winchester  House,  Old 

Broad  street 
Hmrell  S.  Minories,  corn  dealer.     SoU. 

Clntton  and  Carter,  High  street,  South- 

wark 
Jackson  M.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  cotton  ma- 

-  nnfactnrer.  SoL  Meddowcroft,  Gray's  Inn 
square 

Kilby  J.  York,  common  brewer.  Sol.  Eyre, 

Gray's  Inn  square 
Poake  S.  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  wine  mer* 

chant.   Sol.  Meddowcroft,  Gray's  Inn  sq. 
Watt  J.   J.    Ratcliffe  hichway,   surgeon. 

SoU.  Eicke  and  Evans,  Aldermanbury 
Wood  E.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  brasier.    SoL 

Meddowcroft,  Gray's  Inn. 

BANKRUPTS,  April  IS. 

Abram  R.  Liverpool,  merchant.  Sol.  Ches- 
ter, Staple  Inn 

Cope  R.  Worcester,  victualler.  Sola.  Price 
and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn 

Dolphin  E.  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  plumber 
and  glacier.    Sol.  Harbor,  Fetter  lane, 

Fletcher  R.  B.  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  ma- 
nu&cturer.'  Sol*.  Bennell  and  Dixon,  St. 
Swithio's  fame 

Glover  E.  and  E.  Warrington,  Lancashire, 
brewers.    Sol.  Chester,  Staple  Inn 

Gnnton  J.  St.  James's  street,  Westminster, 
picture  dealer.  Sol.  Turner,  Percy  street, 
ttathbone  place 

Jones  C.  E.  Kentish  town,  tanner.  Sol.  Car- 
ter, Lord  Mayor's  Court  office,  Royal  Ex- 
change 

Pearson  J.  Leicester,  commission  agent  Sol. 
Beverley,  Garden  court,  Temple 

Pritcbard  J.  Bristol,  grocer.  SoU.  Poole 
and  Greenfield,  Gray's  Inn  square 

Yonng  P.  and  R.  Anderson,  Wapping,  sail 
makers.  Sals.  Blunt  and  Bowman,  Broad 
street  buildings 

BANKRUPTS,  April  17. 

Aslat  A.  White  Lion,  Lambeth,  victualler. 

Sol.  Popkin,  Dean  street,  Soho 
Brammer  C.  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire,  mans 

mercer.    Sol.  Battye,  Chancery  lane 
Burcher  T.  Mitchel-Dean,  Gloucestershire, 

timber  dealer.   Sol.  King,  Sergeant's  Inn, 

Fleet  street. 


Collinses,  E.  Crooked  lane,  oil  merchant 
SoU.  Allitson  and  Hundieby,  Freeman's 
court,  Cornhill 

Donthxt  S.  Liverpool,  merchant.  SoU. 
Blackstock  &  Bunce,  King's  Bench  walk, 
Temple 

Elmer  G.  Mistley,  Essex,  merchant  Sol. 
Cocker,  Nassau  street,  Soho 

Forbes  A.  B.  Bristol,  draper.  Salt.  Price 
and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn  Old  Buildings 

Heal  W.  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  inn  keeper. 
SoU.  Dax  and  Co.  Doughty  street 

Hoy  land  J.'Knottingley,  Yorkshire,  grocer. 
Sol.  Bmkelock,  Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet  st. 

Hull  C  Moneyers  street,  Hexton  New  town, 
riband  manufacturer.  SoU.  Knight  and 
Freeman,  Basinghall  street 

Martin  J.  St,  Philip  and  Jacob,  Gloucester- 
shire, druggist.  So/.  Poole  and  Green- 
field, Gray's  Inn  square 

Mllnes  R.  Mirfield,  Yorkshire,  coal  mer- 
chant.  Sol.  Lake,  Dowgate  bill 

Perkins  J.  B.  Carpenter's  hall,  London  wall, 
ironmonger.  SoU.  Clark-  and  Co.  Chan- 
cery lane 

Rothwell  J.  Arnold,  Nottinghamshire,  ho- 
sier.   Sol.  Sykes  New  Inn. 

BAH  KBUPTCY  8UPXRSBDBD,  Jpril  90. 

B.  Smith,  steel  toy  maker 

'    BANKRUPTS. 

Bentley  8.  Horton,  Yorkshire,  worsted  ma- 
nufacturer. Sol.  Nettlefold,  Norfolk  st 
Strand 

Booth  T.  Newark-upon-Trent,  and  A,  Booth, 
Nottingham,  tallow  chandlers.  Sol. 
Knowles,  New  Inn 

Campbell  J.  White  Lion  court,  Cornhill, 
merchant.  Sol.  Rivington,  Fenchurch 
street  buildings 

Dixon  J.  Wellington,  Shropshire,  mercer. 
SoU.  Baxter  and  Bowker,  Gray's  Inn  pi.  ' 

Fanner  W.  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  inn  hold- 
er. SoU.  Turner  and  Holmes',  Bloomsbury 
square 

Fletcher  B.  Burnley,  Lancashire,  plumber. 
SoU.  Stocker  and  Co.  New  BosweU  const 

French  J.  jun.  Bristol,  clothier. 

Jarman  W.  jun.  Knightsbridge,  paper  hang- 
er. Sol  Hudson,  Winkworth  place.  City 
road 

Messent  P.  Quaker  street,  Spitalfields,  silk 
weaver.    Sot.  James,  Bucklersbury 

Samuels  E.  I.  Great  Present  street,  Good- 
man's fields,  lapidary.  Sol.  Isaacs,  Man- 
sell  street,  Goodman's  fields 

Slade  J.  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire* 
clothier.  Sol.  Williams  Red  Lion  square 

Turner  W.  Llangollen,  Denbighshire,  and 
A.  Comber,  Manchester,  cotton  spinners. 
Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery  Lane 

Whitton  J.  Kingston-npon-HuH,  merchant. 
Sol.  Rosserand  Co.  Bartietfa  buildings, 
Holborn 

Wood  T.  Nottingham,  grocer.  Soft.  Hard 
and  Johnson,  Temple. 
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sun    becomes    a    powerful    cause   of 
blindness. 

There  remains,  however,  one  point  to 
be  cleared  up :  for,  as  the  Pope  inter- 
poses his  judgment  on  the  permissibility 
of  books,  who  can  tell  how  closely 
that  judgment  may  affect  ourselves  ? 
For  aught  we  know  the  Panorama 
itself  may  figure  on  the  list  of  prohibit- 
ed books,  either  now  or  hereafter; — 
and  then — what  will  become  of  all  our 
hopes  of  being  made  Saints  ?  Or,  if 
we  should  be  happy  enough  to  arrive 
within  ken  of  St  Peter,  at  heavens 
gate,  and  he  should  incline  to  turn  the 
key  in  our  favour — whith,  by  the  bye, 
is  rather  doubtful,  all  things  consider- 
ed—just as  we  are  crossing  the  thresh- 
hold,  perhaps, "up  comes  a  decision 
from  the  Censors  of  the  Vatican,  and 
the  whole  corps  is  remanded  to  a  place 
too  dreadful  to  think  of!!! 

"  In  the  bull  of  1515  Pope  Leo  X. 
not  only  renewed  the  attempt  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  against  the  civil  government, 
but  even  joined  to  the  sword  of  the 
churchy  or  excommunication,  the  tem- 
poral penalties  of  confiscation,  fines,  and 
suspensions  (from  office).  He  suddenly 
introduced  a  new  public  law,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  usurpations  that 
followed  soon  after,  and  opened  the 
doer  to  the  censure  of  books,  the  court 
of  Rome  presently  beginning  to  meddle 
with  the  examination  of  works  which  had 
■  nothing  dogmatic  in  them,  and  to  inflict 
punishments  foreign  to  the  power  of  the 
church. 

"  the  bull  of  1520,  and  that  In  Casna 
Domini  of  Adrian  and  Clement,  caused 
disturbances  of  another  kind  ;  for  as 
they  prohibited  all  heretical  books  in 
general,  without  mentioning  the  names 
of  their  authors,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, it  was  necessary  not  onljr 
to  know  the  books  with  regard  to  their 
doctrine,  but  also  that  every  one  should 
be  a  judge  of  that  doctrine ;  and  as  this 
private  judgment  never  could  be  uni- 
form, the  confusion  may  be  easily 
imagined  which  resulted  from  such  ge- 
neral and  indefinite  prohibitions. 

"  These  spiritual  and  political  disturb- 
ances called  forth  efficacious  means  to 
guard  against  them ;  and  as  the  temporal 


power  was  really  sacrificed  in  the  afore- 
mentioned  bulls,  it  was  the  first  that 
thought  of  the  wholesome  and  happy 
regulation  of  the  Indices  Erpttrgotorii 
(lists  of  those  books  which  the  Popes 
think  fit  to  prohibit)  which  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  church. 

The  regulation  of  the  Index  insured 
the  temporal  power  against  the  infection 
of  its  subjects  by  satyrical,  seditious  and 
heretical  writings,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting the  ill  understood  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  from  forbidding  along 
with  those  books  the  reading  of  those 
authors  who  supported  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  settled  the  just  limits  of  the 
priesthood. 

We  hinted  at  some  of  the  .prohibi- 
tions contained  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Index,  in  vol.  viii.  p.  1667,  N.  S. 
and  we  hinted  at  the  reasons,  too,  of 
such  prohibitions ;  valid,  they  certainly 
are,  in  all  points,  as  any  Jesuit  could 
prove,  with  the  greatest  ease; — were 
they  not  all  employed  on  matters  more 
analogous  to  the  spirit  of  their  Order, 
of  which  the  present  Report  contains 
evidence,  in  a  memorandum  by  Lord 
William  Bentick,  dated  so  long  ago  as 
January  1813.  To  what  extent  con- 
versions have  since  been  effected, — who 
can  tell? 

u  With  respect  to  young  English  or 
Irishmen  who  have  come  to  Sicily  ta  obtain 
holy  orders,  it  appears  that  since  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jesuits  in  Sicily,  abomt  six 
or  seven  years,  tltesc  restless  and  active 
brethren,  have  procured  in  all  nineteen 
eleves  from  the  British  islands  ;  of  these, 
fi-se  have  returned  in  holy  orders,  tux?  died 
in  Palermo,  and  nine  are  novo  here. 

u  The  objects  which  the  Jesuits  may 
have  had  in  view,  in  thus  extending  their 
search  for  pupils,  are  of  course  as  various, 
as  are  the  branches  of  their  wily  policy ; 
but  as  it  has  been  boasted,  that  one  of 
them  who  has  returned  (and  who  by  the 
way  was  accounted  half  mad  when  here, 
and  may  therefore  be  a  good  fanatic)  has 
laboured  successfully  in  the  work  of  corn- 
version,  one  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
clude, that  hopelesr  as  such  a  pursuit  must 
be,it  has  not  been  entirely  left  out  of  their 
speculations." 
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[Continued  from  page  493.] 

The  Sovereigns  of  independent  king- 
doms not  seldom  act  on  principles 
diametrically  opposite,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  public  affairs:  taught  by  expe- 
rience to  know-that  what  suits  .the 
system  of  Policy  13  One  place,  or  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  both  prince, 
and  people,  elsewhere.  When,,  there-, 
fore,  we  find  a  general  inclination 
among  princes  to  pursue  the  same  line 
of  conduct,  to  preserve  the  same  syste- 
matic precautions  on  any  given  subject, 
and  to  admit  or  refuse  their  consent  to 
certain  things,-  on  the  same  general 
principles — when  -they  all  plead  the 
same  rights,  and  all  assign  the  same. 
reasons  in  support  of  those  rights,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  causes  of  tbisj 
uniformity  are  :cogent,.  important,  and 
unyielding. 

Vol.  ix.  No.  /ft.   . 


1  If 'there  be  any*  thing  to  which  this 
constant  view  of  the  proper  course  of 
policy-  to  be  pursued,  may  be  appro- 
priated, rather  than  to  another,  it- is  to 
that  line  of  conduct,  ^which  the  Poten- 
tates of' Christendom  have  followed  in 
respect  to  the  influence,  the  exertions, 
and  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy. 
That  the  Bishop  of.  Rome,  under  the 
influence  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  at  the  time,  should 
become  not  only  the  ecclesiastical,  but 
also  the  civil  governor  of  the  Roman 
city,  and  the  Roman  territory,  is  not 
wonderful;  and  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  .by  natural*  causes:  •  While 
Rome  was  the  seat  of  empire;  the  Pon- 
tifex  Mdximus  Was  controuled,'  and 
more  or  less  corrected,  by  the  Imperial 
presence;  nor  was  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  less  controuled  by  the 
-political  power  of  the  state.  When 
.that  was  removed,  and  when  Chris- 
tianity became  triumphant,  the  Bishop 
of  that  city  gradually  .assumed  the* 
ascendancy,  and  ultimately,,  the  su- 
premacy.! He  demanded,  submission 
from  the  Clergy- of  the  East,  as  well  as 
from  the  Clergy  of  the  West,  and  the 
Patriarchs,  of  the  primitive  Churches  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  Antioch,  with  that 
of  the  now  Imperial  city,  Constantino^ 
.pie,  were  required  to  yield  obedience. to 
the  see  of  Rome.  This  was  too,  much 
Rb.       - 
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for  human  nature  to  endure.  Those 
sees  maintained  their  precedence ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Home  became  schismatic 
to  all  who  spoke  the  Grecian,  or  the 
Eastern  languages.  Where  the  Latin 
language  had  obtained  more  extensive 
influence.,  and  was  intermingled  among 
the  native  dialects  of  the  people,  the 
Pope,  affecting  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Latin  Church,  possessed  himself  of  much 
of  the  admiration  and  veneration  of  the 
public.  But,  it  was  not  till  after  his 
artifices  had  established  the  pro- 
fession of  celibacy  by  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  that  his  power  was  effectually 
formed  into  absolute  tyranny  5  nor  had 
it  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  firmly 
rivetted  its  chains  on  the  people,  till 
the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits.  That  Order,  now  justly  held 
in  horror  by  most,  and  beheld  with 
jealousy  by  aU,  for  a  while  supported 
the  most  preposterous  propositions  and 
pretences  of  the  Holy  See.  At  last, 
the  conduct  of  its  body,  with  the  mis- 
conduct  of  various  of  its  members, 
became  so  intolerable,  as  weH  to  the 
public  at  large,  as  to  Sovereigns  and 
Statesmen,  that  the  world  saw  with  joy 
the  suppression  of  the  Order,  and 
Obtained  a  gHmpse  of  long  looked  for 
freedom  from  Romish  artifice. 

That  Order  Iras  been  revived  by  the 
present  Pdf* :  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  all  the  pretences,  the  prevarica- 
tions, the  subtleties,  and  the  hypocri- 
sies of  that  Order  will  revive  with  it. 
Evidently,  the  jealousies,  the  precau- 
tions, of  Sovereigns  mustTevive  to  meet 
ft;  What  they  did  to  counteract  its 
ttfadfiftations  before,  they  must  again 
'do,  to  counteract  its  machinations  at 
-t>rese*nt.  It  is,  therefore,  a  parfof  po- 
litical atio4  practical  wisdom  to  enquire 
what  maxitns  we*e  formerly  adopted, 
arid  to  what  degree  they  were  acted  on, 
"by  the  Rulers  of  various  Countries, 
who  professed  their  adherence  to 
the  See  of  Rome.  We  hate  partly  at- 
tended to  this  m  afomier  paper ;  and 
have  partly  considered  what  were  the 
rights  of  Sovereignty  insisted  on,  and 
dieted  on,  by  the  Empttbr  of  Austria ; 
ttfeCause,he  being  head  of  the'Germanic 


body,  and  the  leading  prince  among 
those  who  interest  themselves  ill  the 
concerns  of  the  See,  one  of  its  principal 
supporters,  and  one  by  his  situation, 
most  closely  connected  with  the  Papacy, 
no  imputation  of  unfriendliness  could 
possibly  attach  to  him.  If  then,  we 
found  him  insisting  on  the  right  of 
nominating  Ecclesiastical  Superiors,  of 
various  grades,  and  of  controuling  Ec- 
clesiastical Institutions,  if  he  held 
Popish  authority,  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  as  it  were,  in  jeopardy,  he  has  pre- 
pared us  for  a  proper  contemplation  of 
the  conduct  of  other  powers  respecting 
the  same  authority. 

To  what  straits,  and  even  humilia- 
tions, a  government  may  be  exposed, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Papacy,  might 
be  exemplified  in  the  necessity  which 
several  governments  have  found  them- 
selves under,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of 
Papal  Bulls  into  their  dominions.  Our 
own  history  affords  instances  of  this ; 
for  the  public  records  of  England  con- 
tain a  diploma  granted  by  Kin* 
Richard  II.  to  one  Valeton,  to  search 
all  vessels,  in  order  to  find  out  those 
who  imported  Bulls,  and  other  writings 
of  the  Pope ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  all  the  ports  were  watched  by 
order  of  the  King,  to  intercept  Papal 
Bulls.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  too,  have 
been  obliged  to  issue  orders  command- 
ing that  on  whoever,  coming  into  the 
kingdom,  a  certain  expected  Bull  was 
found,  the  crime  should  be  expiated  by 
the  gallows,  instanter :  even  though 
the  King's  own  sister  should  assume 
the  protection  of  the  culprit  But,  the 
most  complete  history  given  in  these 
papers,  of  such  an  incident,  is  one 
that  took  place  ir  the  Venetian  States : 
the  document  is  equally  curious  and 
instructive. 

"  The  republic  of  Venice  had  at  that 
time  another  war  to  support,  which  was 
more  vigorously  carried  on,  namely,  the 
war  which  the  Pope  made  against  that 
republic  by  means  of  the  thunders  of  the 
church.  On  the  94th  of  May,  on  the 
festival  of  Whitsuntide,  Sixtus  IV.  had 
published  against  Venice  a  bull,  by 
which  he  ordered  ill  the  monks  to  leave 
that  excommunicated  city  within  three 
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days.  The  Council  of  Ten  were  in?  form- 
ed of  it.  They  caused  all  who  came  from 
Rome  to  be  watched,  in  order  to  seize 
this  bull  in  their  hands.  They  rendered 
the  rectors  of  parishes  responsible  for  all 
bills  or  papers  that  might  be  found  posted 
up  at  the  doors  of  their  respective 
churches  ;  and  they  ordered  the  Patriarch 
and  all  the  Venetian  clergy  to  transmit, 
unopened,  to  the  Inquisitors  of  the  state, 
rnny  Bull  that  might  Be  addressed  to  them  by 
the  Holy  See.  These  commands  were 
strictly  obeyed,  The  excommunication, 
still  sealed  up,  was  delivered  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  by  the  Patriarch,  without  any 
Venetian  whatever  knowing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance.* This  council  ordered  all 
the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were  vas- 
sals of  the  state,  to  meet  at  Venice  on 
the  15th  of  July,  under  the  penalty  of 
having  the  revenues  of  their  benefices 
seized  in  case  of  non-compliance,  and 
there  to  hold  a  provincial  council.  At 
the  same  time  an  appeal  was  lodged  with 
Uieronymus  Lando,  the  titular  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  a  future  counciljrom 
the  sentence  oj  excommunication.  The  Pa- 
triarch in  consequence  of  this  appeal  sus- 
pended the  interdict,  and  sent  a  summons 
to  the  Pope  himself  to  appear  before  the 
futwrt  CtmnciL  Some  resolute  men  posted 
this  summons  up,-  on  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  against  the  doors  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  of  the  Rotonda,  This  boldness 
however  caused  the  death  of  the  watch- 
men, whom  the  Pope  caused  to  be  hung 
for  not  having  prevented  the  posting  up 
of  the  summonsf.  All  the  Venetian 
priests  who  were  at  Rome  were  recalled 
under  the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of 
their  benefices,  and  the  Pope  opposed  to 
this  summons  an  edict,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  prelates  and  priests  who  should 
attempt  to  leave  Rome  might  be  sold  as 
slaves!. 

Now,  we  suppose  that  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  feeling  the  ex- 
treme impropriety  of  such  indignities 
offered  to  Princes: — indignities,  for 
which  the  authority  supposed  to  be 
granted  to  the  Pope  in  spirituals,  offers 
not  tbe  shadow  of  an  excuse.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  temper  of 
republican  Governors,  (for  Venice  was 
then  a  Republic)  is  unfavourable  to  the 
just  interests  of  tbe  Papacy :  or,  that, 


•  Andr.  Saeagiero,  p.  ll&L—itf.  Ant.  Sa- 
6aUt«*I>.iy.L.IM237. 
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on  great  and  remarkable  occasions  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  is  desirable, 
not  to.  say  necessary.  The  following 
history  shews  that  the  slightest  inqh- 
dent  may  occasion  broils  and  mtaundcffr 
standings,  and  squabbles  with  the  Holy 
See. — What  would  the  members  of  our 
popular  clubs,  whether  Pittite,  or 
Foxite,  feel,  under  the  terror  of  appre- 
hension that  a  commemoration  dinner, 
with  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  enjoyed  for 
the  good  of  their  Country  and,  Consti- 
tution, should  call  forth  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  ? 

"It  had  always  been  customary  to 
allow  all  sorts  of  popular  diversions  and 
dancing  at  the  festival  of  the-  church  of 
Udtingcnschwil,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
by  the  express  permission  of  the  supreme 
magistrate.  The  rector,  Christian  Leonce 
Ander  Matt,  a  native  of  Zug,  a  man  of  an 
inconsiderate  officious  zeal,  forbade  this 
dancing  in  the  year  1726,  under  tbe  pe- 
nalty of  spiritual  pains.  The  magistrate* 
in  order  to  have  his  authority  respected, 
sent  the  public  crier  about  to  promulgate 
anew  bis  permission  to  dance,  as  being 
a  temporal  concern,  of  the  cognisance  ot 
the  civil  authorities.  The  danc*  took 
place  without  any  violation  of  decorum- 
On  the  following  6undar  the  rector 
preached  a  fulminating  sermon  against 
the  dancers,  of  whose  names  he  bad  pro- 
cured a  list:  and  after  having  twice  read 
the  gospel  of  the  ten.  leprous  men,  he 
compared  the  dancers  with  these,  and  he 
bade  them,  in  the  words  of  the  gospel  te 
go  show  themselves  unto  the  priests,  *• 
confess  their  sins  somewhere  else*  and  to 
bring  htm  a  written  certificate  of  their 
confessors  that  they  had  so  confessed. 
Other  imprudent  expressions  having 
escaped  him  in  the  pulpit,  tbe  rector  was 
summoned  before  the  great  council/ 
The  nuncio  of  the  Pope  (Dominwho 
Pmssient*)  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
affair*  and  excited  both  the  Pope  and  the 
bishop  of  Constance  lo  proclaim  the  sum- 
moning of  the  rector  as  a  profanation  of 
the  rights  of  tbe  church.  Tbe  bishop 
ordered  the  rector  not  to  appear  before 
the  civil  court,  and  the  fear  o*  ecclesias- 
tical censures  having  caused  him  to  com* 
ply  with  this  injunction,  be  was  on«r 
demoed  to  leave  for  ever  the  canton  and 
territory  of  Lucerne  wifhin  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  inhabitants  of  Udlxn- 
genschwil  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  rector ;  w hereupon  the 
bishop  insisted  upon  Ander  fiiatt  tajng 
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re-established  in  his  rectory,  and  hi*1 
offence  being  judged  before  the  consis- 
tory ;  and  he  refused  the  admission  of  the 
elected  rector.  The  nuncio  of  the  Pope 
likewise  quitted  Lucerne  early  on  a  Sun- 
day without  taking  leave,  and  retired  to 
AUorf,  in  the  canton  of  Uri*.  He 
published  a  violent  account  of  this  pre- 
tended violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
church ;  which  induced  the  council  of  one 
hundred  at  Lucerne  to  complain  to  the 
Pope  of  the  indiscreet  departure  of  the 
nuncio,  of  his  improper  interference  in 
the  business  of  the  rector  of  Udlingtn- 
Mchwily  and  of  his  distorted  representation 
of  the  whole  affair.  Th«y  begged  his 
Holiness  would  not  sacrifice  them  to  the 
ill-will  of  those  who  wished  to  ground 
their  own  elevation  on  their  ruin ;  that 
the  dance,  which  had  caused  such 
scandal,  was  a  mere  temporal  concern, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  always 
been  allowed,  or  prohibited  by  the  civil 
magistrate;  that  the  conduct  of  the 
rector  in  this  respect  was  a  sedition 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country ;  that  the  summoning  of  a  cler- 
gy man  was  an  emanation  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
guilty  priest  connected  with  those  rights. 
"The  bishop  of  Constance  remonstrated 
to  the  senate  of  Lucerne,  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  civil  jurisdiction  was  not  a 
personal  concern,  but  the  property  of  the 
clergy  in  general;  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  had  been  instituted  by 
Christ,  sanctioned  by  the  apostles,  prac- 
tised by  the  fathers,  and  confirmed  by 
the  emperors.  The  senate  answered, 
that  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdic- 
tion which  had  been  granted  to  the  clergy 
by  the  benevolence  of  emperors  and 
kings,  and  which  the  senate  acknowledg- 
ed, never  could  be  stretched  to  the  ruin 
of  the  civil  power ;  that  the  object  of 
this  immunity  was  to  enable  clergymen 
more  calmly  to  attend  to  their  vocation 
as  pastors  and  ^teachers,  and  to  lead  a 
pious  life,  and  not  to  serve  as  a  cover  for 
„  malice,  sedition,  and  revengeful  animo- 
sity ;  that  the  refractory  conduct  of  the 
rector,  and  the  interference  of  the  nuncio 
and  of  the  bishop,  has  no  good  end  in 
view.  The  whole  of  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy having  offered  their  mediation, 
the  senate  of  Lucerne  inquired,  whether 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
right  of  the  cantons  to  judge  their  clergy? 


•  Pasqnio  at  Rome  exhibited  on  this  oc- 
casion this  witticism: 
lam  olim  LMcerna/uU,  hx  Um  wmce$t. 


And  when  the  bishop  pretended  in  a 
farther  remonstrance,  that  the  supreme 
magistrate  had  no  authority  to  judge  the 
clergy ;  that  clergymen,  from  the  instant 
tbey  took  orders,  ceased  to  be  natuml 
subjects,  and  were  free  from  all  slavery ; 
the  senate  replied,  that  the  supreme 
authority  had  been  wantonly  insulted  by 
the  banished  priest,  and  that  such  an 
insult  could  be  punished  by  none  but  the 
supreme  magistrate. 

"  When  the  court  of  Rome,  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  and  the  nuncio,  made  fur- 
ther attempts  to  induce  the  senate  to 
submit  to  their  views,  the  senators  of 
Lucerne  took  a  solemn  oath  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  state,  and  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  any  menaces,  papal  excommu- 
nications, or  other  means  :  And  in  order 
to  act  still  more  in  unit  on,  they  assembled 
all  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Lucerne, 
acquainted  them  with  every  step  they 
had  taken  in  the  affair,  and  informed 
them  of  the  opposition  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  its  menaces.  Animated  with 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  inherited  from  their  forefathers, 
the  citizens  thanked  the  senators  for  the 
ardour  with  which  tbey  had  defended 
those  privileges,  begged  that  they  would 
continue  zealous  in  maintaining  them, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  with  their 
blood  and  treasure  in  case  of  need." 

This  contention  ended  by  a  compro- 
mise :  the  banished  priest  continued  in 
banishment ;  and  the  priest  chosen  to 
succeed  him  gave  place  to  another  suc- 
cessor.—  But,  the  Swiss  were  not 
always  so  condescending, 

"  During  the  great  quarrel  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  in  the  Year 
1247,  Zurich,  Uri,  SchwUz,  and  Under- 
walden  continued  faithful  to  the  emperor 
(whose  subjects  they  were,)  in  spite  of 
the  excommunication  of  the  Pope.  The 
refractory  priests  who  refused  to  officiate, 
were  expelled  from  Zurich,  and  their 
property  confiscated ;  and  when  the  Pope 
afterwards  permitted  those  priests  to 
return  to  the  town  and  officiate,  they 
were  not  admitted.  Zurich  prefered  to 
be  eighteen  years  without  any  divine 
service,  rather  than  to  submit  to  any  in- 
fraction of  their  civil  rights." 

"  Eighteen  years  without  divine  ser- 
vice!" And  this,  because  the  Pope 
assumed  a  power  of  which  he  ought 
not,  as  a  Christian  bishop,  to  be  so 
much  as  suspected — a  power  to  judge 
in  temporals.    Nor  was  this  assjum> 
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tion  confined  by  the  Pope  to  the  com- 
paratively minor  states  which  compose 
the  Helvetic  confederacy.  A  polite 
note  of  his  Holiness  to  the  King  of 
France,  shews  explicitly  enough  how 
far  the  Pope  could  extend  his  civil  in- 
terference: while  the 'no  less- compli- 
mentary answer  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  France,  exhibits  his  courtly 
manners  to  great  advantage : 

"  Boniface,  bishop,  servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of  France, 
fear  God,  &c  We  wish  you  to  know 
that  you  are  subordinate  to  us  both  in 
spiritual  and  temporal  concerns. 

Econtra. 
"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of 
France,  to  Boniface,  acting  as  Pope,  little 
or  no  greeting.  Your  superlative  foolish- 
ness is  hereby  informed,  that  in  temporal 
concerns  we  are  not  subordinate  to  any 
one."— : 

After  this  specimen  of  singular  poli- 
tet$ty  the  reader  will  be  little  surprised 
to  learn  that  Papal  Bulls  were  treated 
with  but  moderate  respect  in  France; 
and,  indeed,  elsewhere. '  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  should  not  have  heard 
of  the  famous  Bull  In  Coma  Domini, 
and  of  the  contentions  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  They  were  not  confined  to  one 
country.  They  extended,  more  or  less 
over  Europe.  In  some  places  the  Bull 
was  received  in  parts ;  in  others  it  was 
rejected  in  the  whole.  Such  were  the 
scandals  occasioned  by  a  mandate 
which  continues  to  form  part  of  the 
Roman  ritual;  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  history. 

"  Pope  Pius  IV.  lived  but  a  short  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  dying  on  the  9th  December  1566. 
On  the  7th  of  January  1666,  Cardinal 
Michele  Ghisilieri,  su roamed  Alessan- 
drino,  because  in  1504,  he  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Bosco  near  Alessandria^. 

*  The  Pope  writes :  "  Bonifacins,  epis- 
copns,  servos  servorum  Dei  Philippo  Fran- 
coram  Jtegi  Deum  time,  Sec.  Scire  te  vo- 
lomus  quod  m  sptrituaUbus  et  temporttilws 
nobis  sub*." 

t  To  which  the  king  answers :  ''  Phi* 
ltppns  Dei  gratia  Francorum  Rex  Boni- 
facio se  gertnti  pro  sommo  Pontifice  salu- 
tem  modicmm  sen  nnllam.  •  Sciat  tua  maxima 
fatnitas  bqtempmlilms  not  alk*i  mm  svbetH? 

*  Than.  lib.  39.    Histj 


was  elected  in  his  place.  He  was  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Domiuick;  and; 
by  the  good  offices  of  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
was  mane  commissary  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  because  he  exercised  that  office  with 
great  severity  and  boldness,  when  Ca- 
raffa came  to  be  Pope,  in  1617,  he 
made  him  a  cardinal.  Ghisilieri  being 
raised  to  the  Papacy,  took  the  name  of 
Pius  V.  and  having  imbibed  the  maxims 
of  Paul  IV.  he  was  a  terrible  enemy  to 
the  sectarians ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Pontificate,  he  caused  Giulio  Soan- 
neto,  and  Pietro  Cornesecco  to  be  burnt, 
only  because  it  had  been  discovered  that 
they  kept  a  correspondence  with  the 
sectarians  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy  with 
Vittoria  Colonna  and  GiuliaGonzaga,who 
were  suspected  of  heresy.  The  most 
learned  Aonio  Paleario  nad  the  same 
unhappy  fate,  who,  when  he  beard  his 
sentence,  said,  Inquisitionem  esse  steam , 
districtam  in  litcratos*.  Pius  had  con- 
ceived too  high  an  opinion  of  the  papal 
dignity,  and,  on  the  contrary,  too  low  of 
the  imperial ;  and,  like  Paul  IV.  he  was 
persuaded,  that  he  could  exert  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  See  over  princes,  more 
than  was  consistent  with  spiritual  power* 
He  looked  upon  himself  to  be  superior 
to  them  in  every  thing,  and  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  keep  up  that 
authority;  therefore  whatever  he  did 
was  out  of  pure  zeal  for  religion  and  dis- 
cipline :  so  that  by  this  severity  of  man- 
ners, and  his  having  furnished  such  great 
sums  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
sanctity,  and  in  our  time  we  have  seen 
him  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  XI. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  his  Pontificate  he  issued  out  that  so 
famous  and  remarkable  bull,  In  Ccena 
Domini,  which  every  year  on  Holy 
Thursday  is  published  in  Rome ;  whence 
that  day  takes  its  name.  He  published  it 
in  the  year  1567.  The  following  year  he 
published  another,  wherein  he  added 
many  things,  and  made  it  much  more 
terrible.f  He  commanded  that  all  the 
christian  world  should  obey  it,'  without 
any  other  publication  but  that  made  in 
Rome  ;  that  every  year  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day it  thould  be  read  from  the  pulpit  in 
all  parishes  to  the  people  ;  that  copies  of 
it  should  be  affixed  on  the  doors  of  all 
churches  and  confessionaries ;  and  that 
it  should  be  the  rule  of  discipline  and 

•  Idem,  loc.  cit. 

t  We  find  both  these  Balls  in  torn.  4.  of 
ChioccareJlo's  MS.Oiarisd.^ 
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conaeieacc,  not  only  to  the  bishops,  but 
to  the  penitentiaries  ami  confessors*  It 
contains  many  article* ;  lot  that  which  is 
handed  about,  and  ts  seen  upon  the  coo* 
fceskmaries*  is  curtailed  and  very  much 
abridged. 

"  This  boH,  besides  an  infinite  number 
of  extravagancies,  intkely  overthrows  the 
power  of  princes,  deprives  them  of  the 
sovereignty  of  their  dominions,  and  sub- 
jects their  government  to  the  censure 
and  correction  of  Rome.  Besides  those 
from  the  19th  article  to  the  29th,  we  read 
in  Toledo9*  Summa  d§  instruct,  sacerdatum 
eighteen  articles,  all  tending  to  that  end. 

**  In  die  19th  article,  all  favourers  of 
heretics  are  excommunicated,  thereby 
putting  It  in  the  Pope's  power  to  excom- 
municate christian  princes,  who,  either 
for  the  defence  of  their  dominions,  or 
other  reasons  of  state,  should  make 
leagues  with  heretics  and  infidels; 
giving  the  people  to  understand,  that  the 
prince  that  does  so,  has  not  a  sound  faith, 
and  may  be  dethroned,  as  Henry  III.  of 
France,  a  catholic  prince,  was  served, 
only  because  he  took  the  people  of  Ge- 
neva under  his  protection,  which  gave 
the  Jesuits  a  handle  to  teach,  that  the 
people  might  rebel  against  bim  * 

"  In  the  20th  article,  all  those  are  ex- 
communicated who  appeal  from  the 
decrees,  sentences,  and  other  orders  of 
the  Pope  to  a  general  Council.  All 
universities,  colleges,  and  chapters  that 
hold  or  teach  that  the  Pope  is  subject  to 
a  general  Council,  are  excommunicated 
and  interdicted ;  so  that,  not  only  all  the 
articles 'established  in  this  bull,  but  all 
the  constitutions,  decrees  and  sentences 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  are  to  be  obeyed 
and  received  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation and  interdiction. 

In  the  21st  article,  all  princes  are  ex- 
communicated, who  in  their  dominions 
lay  on  new  tolls,  taxes  and  customs,  or 
augment  the  old,  excepting  in  cases 
where  they  are  allowed  t>y  law,  or  by 
special  licence  obtained  from  the  apos- 
tolic see. 

In  1685,  in  the  government  of  the 
Duke  D'Ossuna,  the  pernicious  effects 
of  this  doctrine  too  manifestly  appeared ; 
for  it  having  been  resolved  by  all  the 
Seggi  of  the  city  of  Naples,  excepting 
those  of  Capuana  and  ropolo,  to  lay 
a  new  duty  of  a  ducat  upon  each  hogs* 
head  of  wine  that  should  be  drank,  the 
people  w  a  tumultuous  manner  declared 
that  they  would  not  pay  ft,  in  which  they 

♦  Richer.  Apolog .  Jo*  Gene*  fig.  1*4. 


were  encouraged  by  many  spiritual 
fathers,  who  openly  declared,  aA  those 
that  had  had  a  hand  in  laying  on  that 
duty,  were  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin  ;  and 
among  the  rest,  there  was  a  Spanish 
capuchin,  named  Fra*  Lupo,  whn,  with 
great  fervency,  declaiming  in  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  city,  and  preaching  and  pro- 
testing to  all,  that  the  judgments  of  God 
would  light  upon  them  if  that  duty 
should  be  paid  ;  the  viceroy  was  forced 
to  turn  him  immediately  out  of  the  city. 
But  notwithstanding,  the  people  could 
never  be  brought  to  consent  to  it,  and 
the  duty  was  laid  aside;  and  the  year 
following  all  means  possible  were  used, 
in  order  to  dispose  them  to  give  a  new 
donative  of  1,200,000  ducats:*  Whence 
proceeded  that  pernicious  doctrine 
of  the  casuists,  with  which  they  direct 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  insinuate 
to  them  from  their  confessionarics, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  the  people  to  cheat 
the  custom-house  of  the  duties,  because 
they  are  imposed  without  the  papal 
license. 

"  In  166*8  the  city  of  Naples,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  raising  the  price  of  bread 
higher  than  it  is  at  present,  having  fallen 
upon  an  expedient  to  give  the  corn  to 
the  bakers  at  a  lower  .price  than  it  cost 
the  city,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
bakers  were  to  pay  a  carlinof  for  each 
bushel  they  should  bake,  whereby  the 
city  would  have  gained  more  than  60,000 
ducats  yearly ;  and  a  proclamation 
having  been  issued  for  the  payment  of 
the  said  carlino  per  bushel,  108.000 
ducats  had  been  offered  for  two  years, 
and  some  resolved  to  offer  120,000,  which 
would  have  made  up  the  city's  loss  in  the 
price  of  corn :  and  a  day  being  appointed 
tor  entering  into  a  contract  with  whoever 
should  offer  most,  the  Seggio  of  Nido 
retracted  on  account  of  the  hull  /a  Grot 
Domini,  whereby  all  those  are  excommu- 
nicated who  impose  taxes  or  customs  in 
their  dominions,  saying,  that  they  were 
likewise  liable  to  the  excommunications 
contained  in  the  same  bull ;  and  those 
who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  said 
contract  were  also  under  the  same  appre- 
hension, although  the  churches,  clergy, 
and  ecclesiastical  persons  were  exempt- 
ed from  this  tax. 

Now,  it  the  question  were  not  on  so 
momentous  a  concern  as  Religion,  we 
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doubt  not  but  what  there  ire  many 
among  us  who  would  like  well  enough 
to  appeal  to  his  Holiness  against  new 
taxes ;  who  would  delight  to  see  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pitted 
against  Pope  Pius ;  or  the  Lords  Of  the 
Treasury  against  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Church.  Would  the  Pope,  indeed, 
furnish  the  necessary,  and  relieve  us 
fora  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  unfunded 
debt,  though  it  might  terrify  "  the 
Jews**  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  much  obliged  to 
him;  and  as  it  passes  for  a  maxim, 
never  to  be  questioned  among  the  true 
Sons  of  the  Church,  that "  the  Church's 
Treasury  is  always  full/*  the  only  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  persuade  the  Bank 
Directors  to  discount  bills  drawn  on 
that  Treasury  ;  which,  notwithstanding 
their  habits  of  meditating  much  more 
on  their  interest  here,  than  on  their 
interests  hereafter,  they  might  possibly 
be  induced  to  do,  by  a  kind  epistle  sub 
phokbo,  with  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman's 
ring,  and  the  Apostolic  Benediction 
annexed,  in  the  first  place ;— or,  in  case 
of  contumacy,  a  hearty  sentence  of 
anathema,  and  excommunication ;  with 
curves'  hi  abundance,  and  a  glowing 
— — — ation  at  the  close. 

Such  a  document,  most  certainly,  we 
should  advise  might  be  "preserved:" 
and  for  the  proper  explanation  of  this 
term,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  very 
laudable  custom  in  Spain,  where  Bulls 
that  are  "  suspected  of  being  suspi- 
cious" are  most  reverendly  attended  by 
the  proper  officers,  and  -with  triple 
congees  equally  profound  and  expres- 
sive, are  carefully  deposited  in  a  chest 
with  three  keys,  among  the  arcana 
imperii.  Such  an  instance  we  have  in 
this  Report,  on  occasion  of  a  Bull  sent 
from  the  Pope,  confirming  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Bishop,  in  which  the  misjudg- 
ing eyes  of  Spanish  jealousy  saw,  or 
fancied  they  saw,  a  something,  or  seve- 
ral somethings,  altogether  foreign  to 
the  subject,  and  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  the  State.;  for  the  Bishop 
was  enjoined  to  do— but,  what  sig- 
nifies what  the  Bishop  was  enjoined  to 
do  1  when  the  Kings  Advocate,  who 


judges,  ex  officio,  on  such  affairs,  per* 
versely  reported,  and  petitioned,  that, 

"  The  rescript  received  from  Home, 
of  his  Holiness  Pius  VI 1.  confirming  the 
election  made  by  his  majesty,  of  the  re- 
verend father  in  God  D.  Isidoro  de  Cell*, 
(heretofore  a  regular  priest  of  the  order 
instituted  (or  the  comfort  of  the  dying,) 
to  the  bishopric  of  Segovia,— he  says  the 
Bull  sent  to  his  majesty,  enjoined  him  to 
recognise  the  new  bishop,  should  be 
kept  in  the  royal  archives,  for  the  secu- 
rity and  preservation  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative; for  as  to  the  persons  newly 
elected  to  bishops  sees,  they  need  not 
any  such  bull  to  authorize  them  to  take 
possession. 

"  The  bull  of  Vasallos,  directed  to 
those  of  the  bishoprick  of  Segovia,  is 
likewise  to  be  preserved  [retener;]  to 
which  effect  the  king's  advocate  inter- 
poses a  corresponding  supplication  for 
his  Holiness,  for  many  obvious  reasons ; 
since  neither  the  provincial  council  in 
former  times,  when  the  metropolitan  . 
used  to  confirm  the  canonical  elections  of 
bishops ;  nor  the  Holy  See,  after  -the 
reservations,  ought  to  interfere  in  these 
temporal  lordships  emanating  from  the 
crown. 

"  So  that  a  note  should  be  inserted  in 
this  bull,  stating,  that  it  ought  to.  be  kept 
[preserved-^retenida,]  in  order  that  it  mty 
not  in  any  way,  or  at  any  period  of  time 
be  used ;  and  instead  of  it  should  there 
at  any  time  be  vassals  in  the  bishopric  of 
Segovia,  the  royal  cedilla  investing  him 
with  the  temporal  lordships  of  this  see 
will  be  sent  to  the  new  prelate. 

That  the  King's  advocate  was  mis- 
taken in  what  he  saw,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  or  that  he  saw  double  on  this  oc- 
casion, or  that  he  was  troubled  with 
visions  of  rfiosts  and  hobgoblins,  is 
beyond  all  doubt :  for,  that  the  Popte 
should  insert  into  a  bull  of  confirmation, 
any  thing  not  relevant  to  the  subject,  or 
that  he  should  covertly,  introduce  prin- 
ciples, or  expressions,  in  such  ftulla, 
which  he  would  not  dare  to  introduce 
openly^  or,  with  any  view  to  turn  them 
to  his  advantage  afterwards,  is  a  suspi- 
cion not  to  be  endured.  And  in  fact, 
such  suspicion  could  only  arise  in  minds 
hardened  hy  too  frequent,  and  too  ela- 
borate contemplation  of  Papal  Bulls; 
as  too  long  a  contemplation  of  the 
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sun    becomes    a    powerful    cause   of 
blindness. 

There  remains,  however,  one  point  to 
be  cleared  up :  for,  as  the  Pope  inter- 
poses his  judgment  on  the  permissibility 
of  books,  who  can  tell  how  closely 
that  judgment  may  affect  ourselves  ? 
For  aught  we  know  the  Panorama 
itself  may  figure  on  the  list  of  prohibit- 
ed books,  either  now  or  hereafter; — 
and  then — what  will  become  of  all  our 
hopes  of  being  made  Saints  ?  Or,  if 
we  should  be  happy  enough  to  arrive 
within  ken  of  St.  Peter,  at  heaven's 
gate,  and  he  should  incline  to  turn  the 
key  in  our  favour — whilh,  by  the  bye, 
is  rather  doubtful,  all  things  consider- 
ed—just as  we  are  crossing  the  thresh- 
hold,  perhaps/ up  comes  a  decision 
from  the  Censors  of  the  Vatican,  and 
the  whole  corps  is  remanded  to  a  place 
too  dreadful  to  think  of! ! ! 

"  In  the  bull  of  1515  Pope  Leo  X. 
not  only  renewed  the  attempt  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  against  the  civil  government, 
but  even  joined  to  the  sword  of  the 
church,  or  excommunication,  the  tem- 
poral penalties  of  confiscation,  fines,  and 
suspensions  (from  office).  He  suddenly 
introduced  a  new  public  law,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  usurpations  that 
followed  soon  after,  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  censure  of  books,  the  court 
of  Rome  presently  beginning  to  meddle 
with  the  examination  of  works  which  had 
.  nothing  dogmatic  in  them,  and  to  inflict 
punishments  foreign  to  the  power  of  the 
church. 

"  the  bull  of  1520,  and  that  In  Cccna 
Domini  of  Adrian  and  Clement,  caused 
disturbances  of  another  kind  ;  for  as 
they  prohibited  all  heretical  books  in 
general,  without  mentioning  the  names 
of  their  authors,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, it  was  necessary  not  only 
to  know  the  books  with  regard  to  their 
doctrine,  but  also  that  every  one  should 
be  a  judge  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  as  this 
private  judgment  never  could  be  uni- 
form, the  confusion  may  be  easily 
imagined  which  resulted  from  such  ge- 
neral and  indefinite  prohibitions. 

"  These  spiritual  and  political  disturb- 
ances called  forth  efficacious  means  to 
guard  against  them ;  and  as  the  temporal 


power  was  really  sacrificed  in  the  afore- 
mentioned bulls,  it  was  the  first  that 
thought  of  the  wholesome  and  happy 
regulation  of  the  Indices  Erpitrgatorii 
(lists  of  those  books  which  the  ropes 
think  fit  to  prohibit)  which  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  church. 

The  regulation  of  the  Index  insured 
the  temporal  power  against  the  infection 
of  its  subjects  by  satyrical,  seditious  and 
heretical  writings,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting the  ill  understood  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  from  forbidding  along 
with  those  books  the  reading  of  those 
authors  who  supported  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  settled  the  Just  limits  of  the 
priesthood. 

We  hinted  at  some  of  the  .prohibi- 
tions contained  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Index,  in  vol.  viii.  p.  1667,  N.  S. 
and  we  hinted  at  the  reasons,  too,  of 
such  prohibitions ;  valid,  they  certainly 
are,  in  all  points,  as  any  Jesuit  could 
prove,  with  the  greatest  ease;— were 
they  not  all  employed  on  matters  more 
analogous  to  the  spirit  of  their  Order, 
of  which  the  present  Report  contains 
evidence,  in  a  memorandum  by  Lord 
William  Bentick,  dated  so  long  ago  as 
January  1813.  To  what  extent  con- 
versions have  since  been  effected, — who 
can  tell  ? 

"With  respect  to  young  English  or 
Irishmen  who  have  come  to  Sicily  to  obtain 
holy  orders,  it  appears  ih^t  since  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jesuits  in  Sicily,  abomt  six 
or  seven  years,  tltese  restless  and  active 
brethren,  have  procured  in  all  nineteen 
eleves  from  the  British  islands  ;  of  these, 
fise  have  returned  in  holy  orders,  two  died 
in  Palermo,  and  nine  are  now  Iters. 

u  The  objects  which  the  Jesuits  may 
have  had  in  view,  in  thus  extending  their 
search  for  pupils,  are  of  course  as  various, 
as  are  the  branches  of  their  wily  policy ; 
but  as  it  has  been  boasted,  that  one  of 
them  who  has  returned  (and  who  by  the 
way  was  accounted  half  mad  when  here, 
and  may  therefore  be  a  good  fanatic)  has 
laboured  successfully  in  the  work  of  corn- 
version,  one  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
clude, that  hopeless-  as  such  a  pursuit  must 
be,  it  has  not  been  entirely  left  out  if  their 
speculations.'9 
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The  Dessert,  a  Poem ;  to  which  is  added 
the  Tea,  with  notes  and  engravings. 
By  the  author  of  "the  Banquet,"*  8vo. 
5s.  6d.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy, 
and  T.  Hookhara,  Jun.  1819. 

The  man  of  genius,  it  has  been  said, 
takes  his  place  in  society,  it  is  not  given 
him.  He  may  conceal  his  name,  his 
rank,  his  station;  his  talents  are  not 
so  easily  hid.  Various  are  the  surmises 
started  respecting  the  author  of  the 
*'  Banquet :"  although  we  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  production  from  the 
pen  of  this  agreeable  unknown,  we 
confess  it  does  not  better  enable  us  to 
pierce  the  veil  of  mystery  under  which 
he  continues  to  shroud  himself. 

The  Banquet  has  been  attributed  to 
various  writers ;  but  whether,  as  we 
have  heard  it  asserted,  it  is  the  com- 
position of  a  well-known  favorite  of  the 
public,  or  whether  the  work  of  a  rising 
candidate  for  Fame,  we  confess  our 
ignorance  and  our  inability  to  attribute 
it  with  any  degree  of  probability  to  any 
modern  poet  of  our  acquaintance.  By 
this  avowal  we  mean  no  disparagement 
to  the  Banquet,  nor  do  we  insinuate  a 
comparison  injurious  to  the  merits  of 
contemporary  poems :  we  allude  only  to 
a  feature,  a  character  of  originality,  a 
vivacity  of  manner,  a  vein  of  learned 
pleasantry,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which 
distinguishes  the  style  of  this  author's 
poetry,  and  stamps  it  with  a  character 
of  genius  peculiarly  his  own.  The  easy 
and  playful  freedom  however  which  he 
is  wont  to  assume,  is  apt  how  and  then 
to  degenerate  into  a  carelessness  of 
manner,  of  which  we  would  warn  him 
to  beware.  Led  away  by  an  exuberance 
of  fancy,  he  seems  sometimes  almost  to 
soar  above  both  his  subject  and  his 
readers ;  on  the  whole  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive he  is  a  bard  indulging  himself  in 
intercourse  with  the  muses,  less  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  public  than  for  his 
own  gratification.  Those  indeed,  who 
roam  unrestrained,  and  unchecked, 
thro'  the  haunts  of  Parnassus,  are  some- 

•  8ee  an  analytic  of  this  poem,  page  SU 
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times  led  to  forget  how  closely  they 
are  watched  by  the  argus  eyes  of  un- 
sparing criticism,  ready  to  detect  the 
slightest  trespass  on  a  domain  which 
would  be  too  alluring  "  had  she  not 
marked  it  for  her  own,"  had  she  not 
vowed  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the 
intruder  who  dares  to  disregard  the 
severity  of  her  penal  code. 

We  do  not  however,  feel  ourselves 
authorized  to  pronounce  any  such  de- 
nunciation in  the  present  instance ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  would  invite  our  poet 
by  a  little  attention  to  the  hints  we 
have  thrown  out,  to  pursue  the  path  he 
is  so  successfully  treading,  and  in 
which  we  feel  little  hesitation  in  pre- 
dicting to  him  the  success  due  to  his 
talents. 

We  are  supported  in  our  opinion  by 
that  of  the  Northern  Bard,,  whose  un- 
qualified approbation,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  dedication  to  him  of 
the  present  work,  has  not  been  withheld 
from  the  merits  of  the  Banquet 

In  this  second  display  of  his  poetic 
powers,  the  author  affords  his  readers 
little  less  entertainment  than  on  a 
former  occasion ;  the  Banquet  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  a 
Dessert:  "  I  have  therefore/'  says  the 
lively  writer,  '*  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  endeavour  to  supply  the 
former  deficiency,  and  to  spread  the 
board  again  before  my  indulgent  reader 
with  such  delicacies  as  still  remained  in 
the  already  exhausted  stores  of  a  sterile 
imagination/' 

The  imagination  of  no  man  ever  less 
merited  the  accusation  of  sterility :  It  is 
rather  of  the  opposite  quality,  we  have 
to  complain,  yet  we  may  still  admit 
there  is  less  of  whim  and  humour  in 
this  work  than  in  the  preceding;  the 
Dessert  is  more  chastely  elegant— the 
craving  appetite  has  been  satisfied,  and 
the  elegant  superfluities  of  refined 
luxury  replace  the  more  substantial 
profusions  with  which  the  table  was 
lately  covered. 

Although  we  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  quote  a  few  extracts  from  such  parts 
as  have  appeared  to  us  to  boast  supe- 
rior claims  to  notice,  we  feel  some  hesi- 
C  a 
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tation  in  deranging  the  regularity  and 
delicate  freshness  of  this  well-ordered 
Dessert;  we  fear  to  rob  the  peaches  of 
their  bloom,  or  the  wines  of  their  flavor, 
lest  by  culling  from  the  one,  or  dipping 
into  the  others,  we  should  deprive  our 
readers  of  the  relish  they  ought  to  bring 
to  the  repast. 

As  the  appetite,  however,  is  likely  to 
be  excited  rather  than  palled  by  a  view 
of  the  ornamental  apparatus  of  the 
feast,  we  will  indulge  m  a  short  quota- 
tion where  the  brilliancy  of  the  service 
of  glass  is  described  in  peculiarly  happy 
colours. 

How  smooth  the  surface,  luminous  the  mass ! 
What  scintillating  streams  of  light  illume, 
And  with  their  vivid  pencils  tint  the  room ! 
Some  to  the  ceiling  mount  and  mock  the  eve, 
With  fancied  rainbows  in  a  mimic  sky  ; 
Low  on  the  floor,  some  disregarded  tall, 
Some  paint  the  pictures  ori  the  storied  wall. 
The  modest  violet  with  a  tend'rer  hue, 
Retires  behind  bold  indigo  and  bjoe, 
Blended  with  these  the  gaudy  yellow  seen, 
Delights  the  view  with  eve-reviving  green. 
The  glaring  orange  with  its  tawny  glow 
And  limitary  red,  complete  the  bow. 
What  art  to  fashion  thus  the  brittle  block 
To  graceful  forms,  from  the  mis-shapen  rock ! 
The  convex  cover,  the  tureen  concave, 
And  vase  serener  than  the  chrystal  wave. 
The  omphsJoptic  stud,— cerulean  cup 
Where  Jove  from  Ganymede  might  nectar  sap. 
Diaphanous  decanter,  bowl  enchas'd, 
With  imitative  stars  and  crescents  grac'd  ;  " 
By  cunning  finger,  wheel,  and  lathe,  and  saud, 
Eudow'd  with  full  prismatic  powers  they  stand. 
Tho'  lavish  band  or  opulence  and  power, 
Shoa'd  shed  of  gems  the  inestimable  shower, 
In  Tain  wou'd  their  contrasted  lustre  vie. 
With  rays  of  this  coruscant  galaxy. 

Previous  to  this  dazzling  display, 
something  of  a  tweeter  nature  is  offered 
in  so  luxurious  a  detail  of  elaborate 
confectionary,  corrected  nevertheless, 
here  and  there  with  such  occasional 
mixture  of  satirical  acerbity,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  luscious  treat  from  cloying  on 
the  palate, 

gee  sugar  there  that  with  the  rainbow  vies, 
To  grottos  sink,  to  spiry  temples  rise : 
Secure  in  crjstakVd  Palazso's  stow'd, 
Slim  biscuit  figures  make  their  sweet  abode ; 
In  fresh-baked  bricks,  St  James's  turrets  lower, 
And  in  thick  battlements  of  ice,  the  tower : 
On  Gallic  toys  the  English  eye  regales, 
The  Louvre,  Bagatelle,  Madrid,  Versailles. 
The  Loves  and  Graces,  and  their  Paphiau  queen 
Shower  comfit*  down,  in  hail  of  red  and  green. 
From  secret  lurking  plate  the  urchins  strike, 
And  bid  you  covet  tooat  and  vhom  they  like. 
Warm  with  fresh  fire  tho'  terrified  and  hard, 
Amours  of  Sappho,  Werter,  Abelard  ; 
W  Ovid,  of  Fropertius,  and  Tibullus, 
Candied  and  darifi'd  the  sweet  Catullus ; 


Groop'd'with  Lestrygones  the  Laocoon, 
Phyllis,  her  almond-tree  and  Demophoon, 
A  coal-brown  Proserpine  and  black  Corouis, 
Hoary  with  frost  young  Cycnus  and  Adorns  ; 
Here  Asia's  florid  birds,  her  ape  and  monkey. 
And  there  Silenus  on  unsaddled  donkey  : 
Astride  Bucephalus,  young  Ammon  enters 
With  sirens,  elephants  andhippoeentaart: 
Elizabeth,  Rousseau,  the  Swiss  Lavaler, 
V  Herot  dc  Qumtrc-Brtu,  and  Henri  qoatre. 
Objects  like  these,  astonishing  as  rare 
Shall  edify  your  noble  guests,  and  Cur. 

Be  cautious  how  with  ardour  indiscreet 
You  overturn  these  trophies  of  the  great : 
At  least  allow  some  qualified  existence 

To  what  of  hundreds  makes  the  frail  sub 

Destructive  heroes  who  with  fire  and  sword, 
So  many  thousands  when  alive  dtvour'd. 
When  dead,  at  meet,  shall  furnish  on  this  plan 
Support  for  nobleman  and  artisan. 
These  too  must  fall,  in  dust  again  must  lie, 
What  monument  of  art  can  Time's  sharp  tooth 
defy !  Y 

A  fitter  rejgiraen  for  jour's  prescribe ; 
More  tempting  presents  your  attention  bribe. 
Lo !  nodding  branches  bend  with  auburn  fruit. 
That  grow  all  seasons,  and  all  mncses  suit : 


The  citron's  smooth,  the  pine's 

The  cherry  paste,  the  strawberry  compote 


Pellucid  plum  and  apricot  opaque, 
The  Norfolk  biffin  and  the  Savoy  cake, 
And  mass  wherein  the  blushing  damson* 
Their  mellow  pulp  to  well-dissembled  . 
Amber  ginseng,  and  purified  cringoes, 
stegalias,  and  imperials  and 
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Nor  genius  curb,  till  charms  to  charms  unite. 
Fruits  tempt  the  tongue,  and  flowers  the  eve 

invite ; 
The  dish  by  ruddy-cbeek'd  Pomona  crown'd, 
Let  flora  deck  with  lily-fingers  round. 
Your  centre  rise  pyraradial  and  bold, 
Where  mimic  j:ems  may  rival  real  gold. 
The  loving  myrtle  and  fraternal  vine, 
With  leaves  alternate  broad  and  slender  twine ; 
As  if  some  brawuy  youth  with  manly  grasp 
His  slira-arm'd  sister  round  the  waSt  should 

clasp.— 
The  humble  hare's-foot  may  run  round  the  plinth* 
Hounds-tongue,   hawk's-beard,   hearts-ease  or 

hyacinth. 
The  pallid  jasmine  to  contrast  the  rose. 
To  shame  the  lily,  the  carnation  blows : 
Here  wan  from  arctic  snows  Luinssas  sink, 
Camellia's  there,  Japan's  fair  blossoms  shrink ; 
Whilst  from  the  Icelandic-moss,  congealing  bed ! 
The  bright  Reaurouria  lifts  her  tropic  head. 
Relish,  admire,  bewilder'd  connoisseurs, 
All  these  are  yours— all  these  are  comfituses ! 
Go  on  and  cultivate  the  sweet  parterre, 
Who  but  would  think  the  Hesperides  were  there : 
Our  herbal  such,  can  any  mortal  miss 
To  imbibe  a  taste  for  botany  like  this  ? 
Sweetest  of  studies,  oh  !  delicious  how, 
How  greedily  our  iaton  we  devour  ! 

We  come  now  to  a  part  interesting  to 
most  of  our  readers ; — there  is  some- 
thing in  the  name  of  "  Tea'9  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  the  English;  and  the 
word  "  tea-table"  never  fails  to  conjure 
up  so  many  images  of  home  bom  com- 
forts and  delights,  that  it  b  sure  to 
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create  a  pleasing  association  of  ideas  to 
our  nomas.  How  often  when  tasking 
in  the  sun-shine  of  more  favored  skies, 
and  feasting  on  the  luxuries  of  foreign 
climates,  has  toe  British  traveller  sighed 
at  the  recollection  of  his  long  lost  but 
never  to  be  forgotten  tea-table  at  home! 
frequently  as  this  domestic  scene  has 
furnished  a  topic  of  interest,  our  bard 
has  found  the  secret  of  setting  it  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  After  the  superb 
scenery  with  which  our  eyes  and  senses 
have  beeif  regaled,  we  here  find  an 
agreeable  repose;  the  wholesome  in- 
fluence of  our  favourite  beverage  is 
offered  to  allay  the  fumes  of  more 
costly  liquors,  and  we  yield  to  the  invi- 
tation, when 

**  Tba  -TT'*K'1g  cap  bewitching  beauty  fills. 
The  flavorous  drop  Affection's  hand  iuitiUs." 

Here  it  is  indeed  that  the  British 
fair  shines  forth  in  all  her  charms. 
However  fashionably  dissipated  at  other 
times,  she  here  assumes,  or  at  least 
appears  for  a  season  to  assume,  the 
domestic  character,  that  ever  fascinating 
garb  of  innocence  and  virtue  I  The 
winning  yet  nameless  grace  with  which 
an  Englishwoman  presides  at  her  tea- 
table  can  never  be  equalled  by  the 
foreign  fair,  however  practised  in  the 
arts  of  pleasing.  The  author  has  felt 
this,  and  the  delicate  compliment  he 
here  takes  the  opportunity  of  paying 
to  his  beauteous  countrywomen  while 
it  must  effectually  recommend  him  to 
their  favor,  shall  for  the  present  close 
what  we  ha*e  to  say  on  a  subject  which 
has  perhaps  already  led  us  farther  than 
we  intended. 

Come,  sprightly  daughters  of  this  fevor'd  Isle, 
With  these  enchanting  streams  the  ere  beguile ; 
Let  amber  currents  glitter  as  they  flow, 
And  tawny  tides  .refreshing-  odours  Mow. 
Tho'  brilliantly  they  shine  and  warm  and  pure, 
More  clear  your  eyqs  can  sparkle  and  allure ; 
Those  vapours  fragrant  as  the  ware  is  bright, 
Yet  sweeter  breathe  your  accents,  and  invite. 
With  marge   emboss'd   the   babbling   fountain 

stands, 
And  golden  rases  court  your  silver  hands : 
The  glittering  cover  lift,  and  lo,  beneath. 
Sweet  as  your  breath,  and  snowy  as  your  teeth, 
The  elastic  forceps  draws  the  crust  refin'd. 
To  enrich  the  honey  on  your  lip  design'd.— 
Veto  boast !— the  essence  of  the  Ortygian  hive. 
Distils  no  drop  that  with  that  balm  shall  strive. 

Soeh  the  sweet  dish,  the  liquor,  and  the  hand, 
What  cf  aic— oay,  what  swic  could  withstand  > 


How  shall  the  bard,  whose  thirst  Apollo  arms. 
Resist  this  torctrv  of  confederate  charms  ? 
What  nerves  can*  brave  the  batteries  of  those  eyes 
When  hidden  trains  of  gunpowder  surprise? 

These  flints  refin'd  with  fiercer  fire  within, 
Now  boast,  like  you,  their  alabaster  skin ; 
No  wonder,  in  these  calices,  the  work 
Of  Hebe's  hand  that  Cupid  likes  to  lurk ; 
And  when  your  fingers  launch  the  unerring  dart, 
It  strikes  the  tongue  and  quivers  in  the  heart. 
The  mantling  cup,  bewitching  beauty  fills ; 
The  flavorous  drop,  Affections  hand  instil*; 
And  from  the  top  as  cordial  balm  we  skim, 
Arch  Smiles  and  Graces  hover  round  the  brim.— 
Ah !  who  would  wish  his  senses  to  regain 
Who  from  such  philters  life  and  love  can  drain  ?  ; 

The  notes,  though  they  do  not  pre* 
sent  so  great  a  variety  of  classical  elu- 
cidation as  the  Banquet,  (tbe  subjects 
of  these  poems  indeed  does  not  admit 
of  them,)  are  nevertheless  both  inge- 
nious and  pleasing,  and  combine  both 
amusement  and  information.  We  select 
one,  in  which  the  author  has  giveii 
nearly  all  that  is  known  with  correct- 
ness relative  to  the  tea-plant. 

Kempfer's  designation  of  Tea  is,  Thea  frutex, 
folio  cerasi,  flore  rus®  sylvestris  fructu  utiicocco, 
bicocco  et  ut  plurimum  tricocco.— — Leaf  like 
the  cherry,  flower  like  the  dog-rose ; 

The  Chinese  call  it  Theh,  the  JaponeiS 
tshanok,  the  Russians  tchai. 

The  plant  is  evergreen,  but  not  odoriferous  v 
the  outer  bark  is  offensive,  the  leaves  astringent 
and  bitter,  and  when  taken  fresh  from  the  tree, 
have  a  convulsive  effect  on  the  nerves.  The 
best  Tea  in  Japan  is  grown  at  Udsi  near  Meaco. 
Udse  tscbai— tacke|sacke  tscbai.— Imperial  tea 
— a  purveyor  from  the  Court  attends  to  the 
growth,  management,  and  transportation  of  this 
precious  article,— sees  that  the  rows  in  which  h> 
is  planted  are  regularly  swept  twice  a  day,  that 
the  gatherers  are  fed  upon  no  offensive  food  that 
might  contaminate  ;their  breath,  that  they  per- 
form regular  ablutions  in  hot  and  cold  baths,  and 
above  all,  that  their  hands  are  covered  with  the 
finest  hd  gtoon  before  they  break  the  leave*, 
which  they  select  one  by  one  from  the  first  bods 
in  spring.  This  Tea  is  curled  on  irons,  not  like 
oar  cvrimg  trims,  but  large  plates  on  which  the 
leaves  are  rolled  by  the  hand,  they  are  then 
pounded  and  drank  in  hot  water.  Tea  loses  so 
much  by  tbe  voyage,  that  the  above  writer  says, 
he  could  never  get  any  fit  to  drink  out  of  Japan. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  no  leas,  choice  in  hts 
Tea  than  his  neighbour. 

Linnaus  reckons  two  species  of  Tea.  Thun- 
bergh  only  one  with  two  varieties,  class  potyan- 
dria,  order  monogynia. 


The  Tea  plant  flourishes  in  Tonquin,  Japan, 
and  the  north  and  south  of  China,  W  like  the 
ware  which  contains  it,  that  which  is  fnawa/ec- 
tured  at  Nankin  is  the  best. 

At  three  years  old  the  leaves  are  fit  to  gather, 
the  stem  has  then  attained  the  height  of  about 
six  feet,  and  is  cut  down. 

The  bobea  or  black  is  rather  more  dressed  and 
washed  and  curled  than  the  gretu,  which  give* 
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the  further  more  colour*  and  lets  flaroor,  and 
readers  it  less  deleterious  as  well  as  less  palata- 
ble :  of  the  latter  there  are  three' sorts,  vis.  impe- 
rial, hyson,  and  singol :  of  the  former  five ; 
souchong,  cambo,  Congo,  pekoe,  and  common 
bohea. 

The  Chinese  make  their  tea  with  boiling  water, 
but  dilute  It  afterwards  with  cold,  and  take  it 
without  any  adventitious  admixture  whatever. 

Giavanni  Botero  is  the  first  European  who 
speaks  of  this  plant ;  his  work  was  punJithed  in 
1590.  He  does  not  however  mention  the  word 
Tea,  and  only  describes  the  use  made  of  it  in 
China.  Tea  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  in  1610,  to  England  by  Lord  Arlingtou  in 
1666,  a  year  in  which  the  metropolis  suffered 
from  three  fatal  scourges,  fire,  pestilence,  and 
poison.  The  effects  of  the  two  former  are  almost 
forgot/those  of  the  latter  seem  more  lasting. 
Green  Tea  was  first  used  in  1715,  when  it  was 
as  high  as  60s.  a  pound. 

If  Tea  resembles  the  rose,  coffee  is  still  more 
like  the  jasmine. 

The  word  Coffee,  which  with  liitle  variatiou 
obtains  in  the  European  languages,  seems  de- 
rived from  the  Turkish  cahoube. 

Whether  the  adoption  of  this  vegetable  to 
domestic  use  is  owing  to  the  piety  of  a  chief  of 
Arabian  dervises  or  monks,  or  of  muftis  who 
wished  to  extend  his  prayers  beyond  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  devotion,  is  not  ascertained,  but  we 
are  told  its  powers  were  first  discovered  by  the 
effect  it  had  on  goats  which  had  eaten  of  it,  and 
were  kept  capering  all  night 

The  best  Coffee  grows  to  three  times  the 
height  of  Tea,  stems  erect,  bark  brown,  leaves 
oblong,  oval  flowers  in  axillary  clutters,  pure 
white,  fragrant,  transient ;  the  fruit  like  a  cherry 
but  growing  in  bunches.  It  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  but  tney  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It 
is  supposed  to  excite  a  cheerfulness  which  lasts 
many  hours,  and  which  is  not  succeeded  by 
langour  or  debility,  to  diffuse  over  the  whole 
frame  a  glow  of  health,  and  a  sense  of  ease  and 
well  being,  which  are  extremely  delightful ;  ex- 
istence is  felt  to  be  a  positive  enjoyment,  and 
the  mental  powers  are  rendered  uncommonly 
active  and  acute. 

It  will  be  thought  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that 
the  writer  of  this  note  did. not  take  a  larger  dose 
before  he  began.  Pour  igaycr  la  matiere,  and  to 
prove  its  enlivening  powers  therefore  I  shall  sub- 
join tlte  anecdote  of  a  Mr.  Leautl,  Docteur  en 
Medicine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris. 

He  was  called  in  one  day  to  attend  a  person 
who  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  condi- 
tion. The  patient  had  applied  to  a  notorious 
quack  for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate  cough,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  incommoded.  The 
mountebank  prescribed  his  remedy,  and  a  most 
efftcacima  cure  it  proved,  for  it  not  onlv  stopped 
the  cough  and  expectoration,  but  all  ether  secre- 
tions also.  Phlebotomy  was  resorted  to,  veins 
were  opened  in  the  legs  and  arms,  but  without 
effect.  The  circulation  had  been  completely 
arrested  ;  the  lymphatics  clogged,  and  the  blood 
seemed  to  be  set  and  coagulated.  But  our  skil- 
ful Esculapius  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled ;  he 
administered  six  large  consecative  dishes  of  the 
strongest  coffee,  unadulterated  with  sugar  or 
cream,  and  in  less  than  one  hour  by  hs  powerful 
operation  the  blood  flowed  freely  from  the  aper- 


tures, and  the  sufferer  was  immediately  restored 
to  health,  and  spirits.  Wliat  became  of  the 
cough  is  not  mentioned. 


Letters  from  the  North  of  Itafy, 
addressed  to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
By  William  Stewart  Rose,  Esq.  8vo. 
2  vols.  18s.   Murray,  London,  18 19. 

Mr.  Rose  is  advantageously  known 
to  the  public  as  a  noet,  of  no  corf- 
temptible  rank;  and  though  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  his  pages  are  frequently 
disfigured  by  flippant  remarks,  convey- 
ed in  a  flippant  style,  yet  we  are  in  jus- 
tice bound  to  state  that  he  has  presented 
the  Dublic  with  -much  curious  and  va- 
luable information  relative  to  Italy,  and 
Italian  Literature,  that  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  obscurity. 

Our  travellers  object  was,  to  make  trial 
of  the  celebrated  baths  of  Abano,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Padua,  for  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, which  had  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  one  side :  and  he  proceeded  from 
Paris  by  the  VoUurur,  which  he  re- 
commends, upon  the  whole,  as  being 
the  best  mode  of  travelling  across  the 
Simplon  into  Italy.  In  describing  his 
journey  over  that  stupendous  mountain, 
he  takes  occasion  to  introduce  some 
pleasing  anecdotes  relative  to  the  be- 
nevolent Monks  of  St  Bernard  and 
their  celebrated  dogs.  For  these  we 
shall  gladly  make  room. 

"  You  will  hear  with  pleasure,  that  the 
race  of  these  useful  beasts  (I  mean  the 
dogs)  is  not,  as  I  understood  in  England, 
extinguished;  there  existing  a  fine  race 
of  puppies,  who*  literally  speaking,  pro- 
mise to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  pro- 
genitors. 

"  The  merits  of  these,  though  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  great,  have,  however, 
been  much  exaggerated.  They  neither 
carry  provisions  to  the  strayed,  nor  go, 
unaccompanied,'in  search  of  those  buried 
in  snow.  But  they  are  endowed,  as  it 
should  appear,  with  a  very  extraordinary 
instinct,  which  enables  them  to  distin- 
guish the  solid  path,  though  covered  with 
snow,  where  the  deviation  of  a  step  might 
plunge  their  followers  into  an  abyss. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
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the  guide*  of  the  mountain,  and  it  was  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  most 
experienced  of  the  tribe  found  their  grave. 
A  courier,  who  was  passing  the  St.  Ber- 
uard,  stopped  at  the  convent  for  shelter, 
and  after  a  short  stay,  insisted  on  proceed- 
ing. As  the  weather  was  dangerous,  the 
good  monks  all  but  knelt  to  him,  to  divert 
him  from  his  purpose :  but  he  was  an  old 
stager  and  was  pbstinate.  They,  there-, 
fore,  did  all  they  could  for  his  protection, 
and  furnished  bun  with  three  men  and 
three  dogs  for  guides,  these  three  dogs 
being  the  only  ones  fit  for  service,  the  rest 
of  the  family  consisting  of  two  bitches 
who  gave  suck.  The  party  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  an  avalanche,  and  to  complete  the 
catastrophe,  the  courier's  brother  and 
brother-in-law,  who  had  come  out  to 
meet  and  assist  him,  were  buried  in  ano- 
ther, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain. 

"  To  return  to  the  dogs.— Though  they 
do  not  proceed  alone  to  disinter  the  buried, 
they  do  indeed,  by  scratching,  indicate 
where  they  are  to  be  found;  but  most 
dogs,  and  particularly  our  sheep  dogs,  will 
do  the  like  to  carcasses  of  any  animal,  co- 
vered by  the  snow. 

«*  The  utility  of  the  convent  of  St  Ber- 
nard, in  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed, 
is  so  obvious,  that  whilst  Bonaparte  smoked 
out  all  the  drones  of  the  plaius,  he  left  se- 
veral mountain-convents,  and  by  endowing 
this  with  an  additional  estate  in  Lombardy, 
most  considerably  increased  its  revenues. 
In  this  he  did  well;  for  independently  of 
the  general  hospitality  which  is  exercised 
by  the  monks,  the  ordinary  expences  of  the 
establishment  must  be  enormous  in  a 
place  which  is  inaccessible  by  carriages, 
and  where  a  pound  of  wood  literally  bears 
the  same  price  as  a  pound  of  bread.  A 
very  different  system  has  been  followed  by 
the  successors  of  Buonaparte. 

"  A  magnificent  building  which  he  had 
begun,  a  sort  of  caravansera,  on  the  top  of 
the  Simplon,  has  been  left  half  finished, 
but  things  are  infinitely  worse  on  Mount 
Cents.  Buonaparte  had  there,  as  well  as 
here,  constructed  several  houses,  termed 
refuges,  at  different  distances,  for  the 
■belter  of  passengers  in  dangerous  months, 
and  endowed  them  with  slight  privileges, 
such  as  that  of  selling  wine  and  provisions, 
duty  free.— It  was  amongst  the  early  acts 


of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  abrogate  these, 
and  the  refugee  of  Mount  Cents  are  lost  to 
the  traveller. 

«  To  return  to  the  monks  of  St  Ber- 
nard.— Of  the  mode  in  which  they  spend 
their  revenues,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  fulfil  the  objects  of  their  insti- 
tution, the  anecdote  which  follows  may 
serve  as  a  specimen.  An  enterprizing 
English  party,  consisting  of  men  and 
women,  took  shelter  in  the  convent  during 
a  fall  of  snow.  The  monks  fed  them  and 
their  horses  as  long  as  they  could,  giving 
up  their  bread  to  the  beasts,  when  they 
had  no  more  crude  grain  to  bestow  on 
them.  The  guests  had  then,  therefore,  no 
choice  but  to  decamp.  But  how  to  get 
the  horses  over  the  snow,  which  was  yet 
too  soft  to  support  them  ?  The  ingenuity 
and  activity  of  the  monks  found  an  expe- 
dient They  turned  out  with  their  ser- 
vants, and  placing  blankets  before  the 
animals,  which  were  carried  forwards  and 
extended  afresh,  as  soon  as  passed  over, 
conducted  men,  women,  and  beasts  in 
safety  over  the  mountain/' 

Mr.  Rose,  having  now  entered  Jtaly, 
was  hastening  by  the  direct  route  to 
the  place  of  his  destination;  but,  on 
stopping  to  bait  at  a  certain  town,  a  few 
stages  beyond  Aronna,  he  was  turned 
back  from  the  Austrian  states  in  conse- 
quence of  some  informality  in  his  pass- 
port, and  was  obliged  to  make  a  retro- 
gade  movement  He  therefore  pur- 
sued his  journey  oyer  the  Bocchetta,  to 
Genoa.  The  following  description  of 
the  effect  which  the  Coup  d'oeil  of  that 
magnificent  city  produced  on  his  mind, 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  passages,  in 
his  Letters. 

44  Genoa,"  he  says,  "  is  most  impressive 
in  its  general  exterior.  The  figure 
which  it  forms,  approaches  nearly  to  that 
of  a  crescent  It  is  backed,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  by  a  mountain,  which  is 
fringed  here  and  there  with  low  oak-wood 
and  olives,  and  it  looks  down  upon  a  beau- 
tiful bay." 

44  Imagine,  then,  to  yourself,  a  city, 
with  something  of  a  theatric  form,  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  the  sloping  sides  of 
which  are  gay  with  suburban  palaces,  and 
gardens  full  of  colonnades  of  trellis  work, 
covered  with  the  red  oleander  now  in  one 
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bfcaseof  bloom$  add  mi  atsmosphere  and  a 
nui,  precisely  such  as  yoo  see  represented 
in  the  vivid  paintings  of  the  Venetian 
school,  and  you  have  such  as  I  saw  it  in 
the  month  of  August" 

After  staying  a  few  days  in  this  inte- 
resting spot,  Mr.  Rose  proceeded,  by 
Stradella,  Tortona,  Cremona,  Mantua, 
Verona,  and  Padua,  to  Abano:  and  as 
his  account  of  the  mud  baths  is  both 
curious  and  new,  we  shall  select  it  for 
the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

M  The  muds,"  he  informs  us,  are  taken 
out  of  the  hot  basons  in  which  they  are 
found,  "  and  applied,  either  generally,  or 
partially,  as  the  case  of  the  patient  may 
demand;  These  are  thrown  by,  after 
having  been  used,  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  season,  returned  to  the  hot  fountains, 
where  they  are  left  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
that  they  may  impregnate  themselves  anew 
with  the  mineral  virtues  which  these  are 
supposed  to  contain.  The  most  obvious 
of  these,  to  an  ignorant  man,  are  salt  and 
sulphur.  The  muds  are,  on  being  taken 
out,  intensely  hot,  and  must  be  kneaded 
and  stirred  some  time  before  they  can  be 
borne.  When  applied,  an  operation 
which  very  much  resembles  the  taking  a 
stucco  cast,  they  retain  their  heat  without 
much  sensible  diminution  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  having  the  effect  of  a 
slight  rubtfmcient  on  the  affected  part,  and 
producing  a  profuse  perspiration  from  the 
whole  body:  a  disposition  which  con- 
tinues more  particularly  in  the  part  to 
which  they  have  been  applied,  when  un- 
checked by  cold.  Hence  heat  is  consider- 
ed as  so  essentially  seconding  their  opera- 
tions, that  this  watering-place,  or  rather 
mudding-place,  Is  usually  nearly  deserted 
by  the  end  pf  August;  though  there  are 
some  who  continue  to  wallow  on  through 
the  whole  of  September. 

"  The  baths,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  remedy  in  themselves,  are 
most  generally  held  to  be  mere  auxiliaries 
to  the  muds,  and  usually  but  serve  as  a 
prologue  and  interlude  to  the  dirty  per- 
formance which  forma  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  they  being  supposed 
to  open  the  pores  and  dispose  the  skin  to 
greater  sascepuuiiiiy. 

These  powerful  applications,  it  ap- 
pears, are  sometimes  successful,  but 


Abaso  has  no  other 
the  air  is  damp  and  heavy,  and  the 
absence  of  aU  usual  means  of  drversion 
renders  it  the  dullest  of  all  dull  places. 
Our  invalid,  however,  endeavours  to 
pass  away  the  time  by  making  several 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  but  in  these,  though  it  would  not 
be  entirely  without  its  reward,  we  can- 
not afford  space  to  accompany  him : 
for  the  same  reason  we  must  also  pass 

5  his  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
alaria,  its  causes,  treatment,  and 
effects  ;  together  with  the  very  affect- 
ing and  apparently  faithful  picture 
which  he  has  drawn  of  the  extreme 
misery  of  the  lower  orders  in  Italy ; 
both  of  which  he  dates  from  Abano. 
His  next  remove  is  to  Vicenza,  and 
from  the  observations  he  makes  there, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  va- 
riety of  character  in  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, on  Palladian  architecture,  on  Che 
Improvisator!,  &c.  we  could  easily  select 
some  very  amusing  notices,  did  we  not 
conceive  that  our  readers  would  rather 
thank  us  for  the  novel  and  very  curious 
account  with  which  he  presents  his  cor- 
respondent, in  his  last  conmrunkation 
from  the  town  above  mentioned,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sette  Contmnni,  or 
seven  commons,  a  part  of  the  Yicentme 
territory.  Of  this  singular  race,  of 
whom  we  believe  very  little  was  pre- 
viously known  in  this  country,  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Rose's  very  interesting  detail, 
that "  they  occupy  a  district  containing 
about  eighty-six  square  Italian  miles. 

*  This  area  is  almost  entirely  moun- 
tainous, and  the  spot  where  stands  the 
capital,  Asiago,  is  eight  hundred  tows 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
space,  which,  in  addition  to  the  seven 
burghs,  contains  twenty-four  villages,  is 
bounded  by  rivers,  alps;  and  hills.  Its 
most  precise  limits  are  the  Brents,  to  the 
east,  and  the  Astico  to  the  west;  which 
rivers  were  called  by  the  Romans,  the 
greater  and  lesser  Medoacus, 

"  Terranua  leptem  fractal  iacet  inter  ntnimqte 
Medoseon :  hie  major  dtcttnr,  iUe  minor. 

To  the  north,  it  has  for  boundary,  the  Ty- 
rolian  Alps,  looking  towards  Valssgaa, 
and  to  the  south,  the  hills  of  the  fine  of 
Morastica  as  far  as  Cantraoo.    These  are 
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volcanic,  but  the  tract  of  the  Seven  Com- 
mons is,  itself,  calcareous.  The  popula- 
tion of  this,  previous  to  the  last  dreadful 
year  of  pestilence  and  famine,  consisted  of 
thirty  thousand  souls,  but  is  now  dimi- 
nished to  twenty-five  thousand. 

44  The  moral  character  of  this  people, 
who  tiil  lately  enjoyed  a  comparatively 
free  government,  is,  like  that  of  most  free- 
men, and  more  especially  of  free  moun- 
taineers, simple,  frank,  and  good.  For 
the  rest,  their  customs  savour  of  a  race 
long  insulated  from  their  neighbours. 

"  Some  of  these  (but  such  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  less  civilized  villages) 
remind  one  of  some  of  the  Celtic  usages. 
Thus  they  wake  their  dead  the  night  be- 
fore interment,  performing  certain  games 
about  the  bier.  If  a  traveller  dies  by  the 
way,  they  plant  a  cross  upon  the  spot,  and 
all  who  pass  by  cast  a  stone  upon  his 
cairn.  Some  go  on  certain  seasons  in  the 
year  to  the  high  places  and  woods,  where 
it  is  supposed  they  worshipped  their  divi- 
nities; but  the  origin  of  the  custom  is 
forgot  amongst  themselves,  they  alledging 
no  better  reason  for  the  practice  than  that 
their  fathers  did  so  before  them.  If  a  man 
dies  by  violence,  instead  of  clothing  him, 
as  the  dead  are  usually  clothed,  they  lay 
him  out,  with  a  hat  upon  his  head,  and 
shoes  upon  his  feet,  seeking  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  a  way-faring  man ;  per- 
haps as  symbolizing  one  surprised  in  the 
great  journey  of  life.  If  a  woman  dies  in 
child-birth,  tney  lay  her  out,  set  off  with 
all  her  bridal  ornaments.  Such  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  customs 
and  observances. 

•  This  people,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
modes  of  life,  are  sufficient  to  themselves, 
cultivating  all  the  productions  of  agricul- 
ture, except  the  vine,  which  their  moun- 
tains are  too  cold  to  produce,  and  manu- 
facturing all  necessary  articles ;  in  some  of 
which  they  drive  an  export  trade  to 
Venice  and  the  circumjacent  cities.  But 
the  genera]  mode  of  life  is  pastoral  and 
migratory.  When  their  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  (as  they  have  now 
been  some  time,)  they  descend,  in  search 
of  warmth  and  herbage,  to  the  plains,  and 
you  may  see  their  beasts  feeding  on  the 
ramparts  of  Padua,  and  the  masters  hutted 
under  the  walls.    The  same  way  may  be 


observed  of  them  in  all  the  odd  corners 
and  suburbs  of  Vicenza,  and  various  other 
low-land  towns. 

"  There  is  something  very  remarkable 
in  the  physiognomy  of  this  people,  who 
bear  about  them  evident  marks  of  Teutonic 
origin.  This  is  a  wide  word ;  and,  there 
are  those  who  trace  them  up  to  a  more 
certain  stem,  and  will  have  them  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  wreck  of  the  Cimbri, 
defeated  by  Marius  and  Catullus.  This 
opinion  derives  some  countenance  from 
Strabo,  who,  in  his  fifth  book,  amongst 
some  other  races,  whom  he  plants  in  this 
tract  of  country,  specifies  the  M  Simon,  i 
quibus  nomini  Romano  kostee  extiterumt 
oUque"  But  it  is  always  'to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  speaks  of  different  nations 
occupying  the  country  I  am  describing, 
and  of  the  scattered  Simbri,  or  Cimbri, 
as  only  one  amongst  several.  But,  if  the 
regkm  was  occupied  at  first,  as  it  should 
appear,  by  various  tribes,  these  mongrel 
mountaineers  mixed  their  blood,  in  after 
times,  with  several  other  swarms,  issuing 
out  of  what  has  been  called  the  great 
northern  hive.  Ancient  historians  have 
recorded  .many  such  local  irruptions,  and 
above  all,  that  in  the  time  of  Theodoric; 
who  assigned  to  a  quantity  of  northern 
men,  habitations  and  lands  amongst  these 
mountains. 

"  Instead  therefore  of  considering  these 
people  as  legitimate  sons  of  the  Cimbri,  it 
is  surely  more  consonant  to  all  the  evi- 
dence of  history,  to  say  that  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  Teutonic  invaders  at  different 
periods,  deposited  this  back-water  of  bar- 
barians; who  have  no  better  title  to  the 
denomination  they  have  assumed,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Kent  and  Sussex  have  to  a 
Belgic,  or  those  of  Suffolk  to  a  Danish 
origin. 

«  It  should  seem,  that  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  served  the  lords,  to  whom  they 
became  subject,  had  won  from  these  petty 
tyrants  many  privileges  at  an  early  period 
of  modern  Italian  story,  and  there  exist 
authentic  monuments  of  those  accorded 
them  by  the  Viscontis  and^  Scahgers* 
They  did  not  experience  less  indulgence 
from  the  Venetian  republic  on  falling 
under  her  dominion;  for,  though  they 
were  subjected  as  to  many  points,  to  the 
provincial   government  of  the  circle  in 
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which  they  lay*  they  in  many  other  re- 
spects legislated  for  themselves,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  had  a  parliament  of  their 
own,  whose  place  of  sittings  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  town/of  Asiago.  It  will,  how- 
ever be  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
Sette  Commnni  lost  their  privileges  on 
being  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Austria. 
They  are  now  entirely  subjected  to  the 
provincial  government  of  Vicenza." 

[To  be  continued.] 

Travels    in  Canada  and  the   United 

States,™  1816  and  1817.  By  Lieut. 
Francis  Hall,  14th  Light  Dragoons, 
H.  P.  8vo.  14s.  with  a  map.  Long- 
man and  Co.  London,  1818. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  lively  and  pleasing 
writer,  whose  remarks  sometimes  dege- 
nerate into  flippancy,  but  who  has  col- 
lected a  rich  harvest  of  curious  and 
amusing  anecdote,  as  well  as  of  inte- 
resting information,  relative  to  the  coun- 
tries he  has  described.  And  he  has 
taken  notice  of  many  particulars,  which 
preceding  travellers  in  the  United  States 
nave  either  passed  in  silence,  or  had 
not  similar  opportunities  of  ascertaining. 

Our  author  quitted  England  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1816,  and  arrived  at 
New  York,  early  in  March,  whence  he 
proceeded  through  Albany  to  Canada. 
As  this  part  of  his  route  is  well  known 
to  most  readers,  we  shall  not  detain 
them  by  extracting  any  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  New  York  and  other  places 
that  are  familiar  to  them,  but  shall 
confine  our  selections  to  such  circum- 
stances as  are  not  generally  known. 
The  following  is  part  of  his  character 
of  the  Americans,  which  is  by  no  means 
over-charged. 

44  One  table  for  meals  is  stage-coach 
fare  even  in  England :  one  bed-room, 
containing  a  dozen  beds,  may  be  tolerated 
in  a  country  new  to  the  luxuries  of  tra- 
velling; but  the  spirit  of  sociality  is  a 
little  excessive,  when,  as  I  have  been  told, 
it  enjoins  the  traveller  to  halve  his  bed 
with  whoever  arrives  too  late  to  procure 
one  for  himself.  I  had  often  occasion  to 
observe,  the  Americans  have  no  idea  of  a 


private  chit-chat  betwixt  two  persons.  .1 
several  times  fancied  myself  engaged  tete- 
a-t6te,  when  on  raising  my  eye*,  I  have 
found  a  little  circle  formed  round  us*  fully 
prepared  with  reply,  rejoinder,  or  obser- 
vation, as  opportunity  might  occur:  let 
me,  however,  add  without  any  intention 
of  rudeness:  Impertinence  I  never  met 
with,  though  they  have  sometimes  rather 
a  startling  plainness  in  their  manner  of 
conveying  their  sentiments.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Poughkeepsie,  a  plain  man  stepped 
from  the  crowd  round  the  inn-door,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  gentleman  I  was 
accompanying,  (who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  administration  of  Lower  Canada,) 
wished  him  joy  of  his  arrival,  congratulated 
him  on  the  peace  between  the  two  nations, 
and  concluded  by  hoping  he  would  not 
follow  the  examples  of  his  predecessor ;  a 
kind  of  schooling,  to  which  I  believe  their 
own  rulers  are  no  strangers.  In  fact,  the 
art  of  government,  that  tremendous  Mbc 
engine,  is  no  mystery  here ;  both  men  and 
measures  are  canvassed  with  .equal  free- 
dom ;  and  setting  aside  the  bias  of  party 
feeling,  with  a  degree  of  good  sense  and 
information,  most  probably  unique  in  the 
mass  of  any  nation  on  earth.  The  late 
war  was  spoken  of  with  equal  detestation 
by  all  parties ;  and  so  far  did  they  seem 
from  assuming  any  credit  for  engaging  in 
it,  that  each  party  most  studiously  shifted 
the  odium  to  the  other.  I  could  perceive 
none  of  that  rancour  against  the  English 
which  some  Englishmen  seem  anxious  to 
discover.*  Individually  I  met  with  all 
civility  from  all  parties;  I  observed, 
indeed,  among  some  of  the  shop-keepers  of 
New  York,  an  indifference  towards  their 
customers,  more  resembling  the  listlessness 
of  the  Portuguese,  than  the  polite  alacrity 
of  a  London  tradesman ;  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  we  came  in  for  a  greater 
share  of  it  from  being  Englishmen:  the 
want  of  competition  produces  the  same 
effect,  both  on  the  tradesman  and  inn- 
keeper, to  whom  it  gives  an  air  of  inde- 
pendence, very  commonly  attributed  tb 
much  profounder  < 


•  It  is  a  carious  circumstance  that,  while 
we  accuse  them  of  favouring  the  French, 
French  writers  invariably  attack  them  Jbr 
their  rooted,  and,  as  they  deem  it,  blind  par- 
tiality to  the  English.  Vide  Volney,  Bean- 
jour,  Ice. 
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The  tan-keepers  of  America,,  are,  in 
villages,  what  we    vulgarly  call, 
"  topping  men,"  fijdd  officers  of  militia, 
with  good  forms  attached  to  their  taverns, 
so  that  they  are  apt  to  think,  what,  per- 
a  newly  settled  country,  is  not 
of  the  truth,  that  travellers 
rather  receive,  than  confer  a  favour  by 
being   accommodated    at   their  houses. 
They  always  give  us  plentiful  fare,  parti- 
cularly at  breakfast,  where  veal-cutlets, 
sweetmeats,  cheese,  eggs,  and  ham,  were 
moat  liberally  set  before  us.     Dinner  is 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  breakfast, 
with  spirits  instead  of  coffee.     I  never 
heard  wine  called  for ;  the  common  drink 
is  a   small  cyder;    rum,  whiskey,  and 
brandy,  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  the 
use  of  them  left  to,  the  discretion  of  the 
company,  who  seem  rarely  to  abuse  the 
privilege.    Tea  is  a  meal  of  the  same  solid 
construction  with  breakfast,   answering 
afao  for  supper.    The  daughters  of  the 
host  officiate  at  tea  and  breakfast,  and  ge- 
nerally wait  at  dinner.    Their  behaviour 
is  reserved  in  the  extreme,  but  it  enables 
them  to  serve  as  domestics,  without  losing 
their  rank  of  equality  with  those  on  whom 
they  attend.     To  judge  from  the  books  I 
frequently  found  lying  about,  they  are  well- 
educated  ;  the  landlord  of  an  inn  at  Wa- 
tersbrd  was  very  particular  in  inquiring  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  for  the 
moat  accomplished  schoolmistress  of  New 
York,  with  whom  to  place  his  daughter ; 
the  same  man,  after  shrewdly  commenting 
on  die  conduct  of  some  of  the  first  politi- 
cal characters  of  the  country,  summed  up 
his  eulogium  on  his  favourite,  by  saying, 
44 1  make  no  objection  to  his  lying  and 
intrigues,  for  all  politicians  will  do  the 
same."     I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far 
this  it  practically  true  in  America,  but  I 
have  reason  to  think  the  sentiment  at  least 
too  general.    The  spirit  of  speculation,  in 
all  professions  of  life,  seems  to  go  far 
towards  weakening  the  finer  feelings  of 
political  honour  and  integrity.     The  in- 
dolent habits  of  the  Spaniard  are  thought 
to  be  favourable  to  the  fidelity  and  honour 
observable  in  all  his  transactions;    the 
commercial  activity  of  the  Chinese  dege- 
nerates into  knavish  trickery.    It  is  for 
the  Americans  to  consider,  to  which  ex- 
treme they  are  verging,  and  to  remember 
above  all,  that  the  vital  spirit  of  repub- 
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licanism  is  virtue — but  this  is  going  deeper 
than  I  have  any  pretension  to  do  at  pre- 
sent ;  I  have  seen  but  a  little  portion  of 
the  mere  surface. 

"  An  English  traveller  is  frequently  . 
surprised  to  find  the  highest  magistrates  . 
and  officers  of  the  nation  travelling  by 
the  same  conveyances,  sitting  down  at  the 
same  table,  and  joining  in  conversation , 
with  the  meanest  of  the  people;  borrow- 
ing from  his  own  prejudices  of  rank,  he  is 
apt  to  fancy  all  the  great  world  amusing 
themselves  in  masquerade.  I  entered,  ca- 
sually, in  conversation,  on  board  the  steam 
boat,  with  a  man  whose  appearance 
seemed  to  denote  something  betwixt  the 
shop-keeper  and  farmer,  though  his  con* 
venation  marked  htm  superior  to  both. 
He  was  the  high  sheriff  of  a  county.  I 
remember,  among  other  observations,  his 
remarks  on  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  emigrants  into  America, 
particularly  the  poorer  Irish,  who  are 
induced  by  flattering  representations  to 
strain  every  effort  to  procure  a  passage  to 
New  York,  or  some  sea-port  town,  where 
they  are  left  in  total  ignorance,  both  of  the 
country  most  fit  to  settle  in,  and  of  the 
means  of  getting  to  it,  until  their  little 
stock  is  either  wasted  by  delay,  or  plun- 
dered by  sharpers,  and  themselves  re- 
duced to  beggary,  or  the  lowest  drudgery 
of  society.*  .It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
native  American  begging,  or  indeed  to 
find  any  condition  resembling  beggary 
throughout  the  States,  except  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  in  which  these  naked  wan- 
derers are  collected. " 

Mr.  Hall's  account  of  Canada  is*  dis- 
patched in  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pages.  He  has  briefly  described 
the  prominent  features  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed,  and  has 
given,  upon  the  whole,  a  pleasing  view 
of  that  province  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  following  character  of  the  French 
Canadians,  we  think,  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

"  After  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal,  we  see  little  of  the  French  Ca- 
nadian ;  he  is  succeeded  by  settlers  of  a 

•  I  have  heard  Americans  complain,  that 
almost  all  their  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
are  committed  by  persons  of  this  description, 
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citanctsf' very  different?  and  -withr  whom 
he  is  generally  placed  in  humiliating  con- 
tract He  gain*  little  by  travellers;  few 
enter  his  cottage,  or  inquisitively  scan  the 
character  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
race,  who  aspire  to  little  more  than  to 
walk  in  the  steps  of  their  priests,  and  fore- 
fatliers.  Certainly  if  intellectual  power 
he  the  sole  measure  of  human  merit, 
their' a  lies  in  little  compass. — Ignorant 
they  unquestionably  are,  though  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  a  right  to  such  ex- 
treme, pre-eminence  m  this  respect,  as 
Engliahaien  are  usually  liberal  enough  to 
assign  them:  Schools  are  common  through 
the  Province,  and  the  number  of  colleges 
seems  proportioned  to  the  population :  the 
gentry  and  tradesmen  appear  not  much 
inferior  in  information,  to  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  tradesmen  of  wiser  nations; 
and  if  the  share  of  the  peasant's  intellect 
exceeds  not  much  that  of  the  ox  he 
drives,  he  may  claim  fellowship  in  this  re- 
spect* with  the  peasant  of  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  except  the  United 
States.  He  is  certainly  superstitious, 
that  is,  he  believes  all  his  priest  tells  him— 
no  great  peculiarity.  Let  not,  however, 
those  qualities  he  overlooked,  which  give 
a  grace  to  his  poverty,  sweeten  the  cop  of 
his   privations,  and  almost  convert  his 

ignorance   into    bliss. Essentially   a 

Frenchman,  he  is  gay,  courteous  and  con* 
tented :  If  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  cli- 
mate have  somewhat  chilled  the  overflow- 
ing vivacity  derived  from  his  parent  stock, 
he  has  still  a  sufficient  portion  of  good 
spirits,  and  loquacity,  to  make  his  rulers, 
and  neighbours  seem  cold  and  silent:  To 
strangers  and  travellers,  he  is  invariably 
civil,  seeming  to  value  their  good-work 
beyond  their  money :  He  is  reckoned  par- 
simonious, because  all  his  gains  arise  from 
his  savings:  He  is  satisfied  with  the  hum- 
blest fere,  and  his  utmost  debauch  never 
exceeds  a  "  coup"  of  nun,  and  pipe  of 
tobacco,  taken  with  a  dish  of  gossip,  the 
only  luxury  in  which  he  can  be  accounted 
extravagant  The  influence  of  the  priests 
is  probably  injurious,  as  it  affects  mental 
improvement,  beneficial  with  respect  to 
morals.  Religion,  or  rather  superstition, 
and  morality,  are  so  blended  in  the  mind 
of  the  Canadian,  that  were  the  former 
shaken,  considerable  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore any  basis  could  be  raised  on  which  to 


found  the  latter.  At  present,  great  < 
Are  almost  unknown,  and  petty  offences 
are  rare;  I  have  indeed  heard  the  lower 
classes  accused  of  a  propensity  to  pilfer, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  few  instances 
of  this  kind  occur,  except  from  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  want  The  late  war,  by 
calling  out  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  to  serve  in  the  militia,  has 
produced  an  evident  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  young  men :  I  always  found 
two  invariable  symptoms  of  a  man's 
having  served;  a  little  more  intelligence, 
and  a  great  deal  more  knavery.  But  if 
the  war  did  not  mend  their  morals,  it  cer- 
tainly raised  their  character:  They  exhi- 
bited a  high  degree  of  courage  in  the 
field,  and  an  affectionate  zeal  towansa 
their  governor,  whom  they  bettered  their 
friend :  a  striking  instance  of  this  occurred 
early  in  the  war.  While  Sir  George 
Prevost  Was  at  Montreal,  a  body  of  seve- 
ral hundred  peasants,  from  the  remotest 
settlements  of  the  province,  came  to  wait 
on  him ;  each  man  was  armed  with  what- 
ever weapon  he  could  procure  on  the  spar 
of  the  occasion,  and  all  were  cloathed  and 
provisioned  for  immediate  service:  An  old 
man,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  was  at  their  head,  who 
thus  addressed  Sir  George;  M  My  gene- 
ra), we  beard  yon  were  in  difficulty,  and 
have  marched  to  your  assistance ;  I  have 
served  myself,  and  though  an  old  man, 
do  not  think  I  am  quite  incapable  of 
duty." — Sir  George;  strongly  affected 
with  this  instance  of  attachment,  accepted 
their  services,  and  they  acted  as  a  separate 
body  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign. 

"  The  Canadians  bear  a  considerable 
antipathy  to  the  Americans,  whom  they 
denominate,  "  Sacret  Bastonnais."*  I 
believe  it  to  arise  principally  from  reli- 
gious prejudices ;  in  proof  of  which,  there 
is  a  striking  anecdote  related  in  the  life  of 
Franklin,  who  made  an  attempt  to  bring 
them  over  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  At 
this  day,  even  the  better  informed  among 
them  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  Ame- 
rican government  is  constantly  plotting 
their  ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
mighty  city  of  Quebec.  I  was  witness  to  a 
curious  exemplification  of  this  feeling:  A 
young  Canadian,  by  no  means  illiterate. 
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infhnwri  me  one  minting*  with  a  very, 
grave  face,  that  a  tremendous  plot  had 
beau  discovered — to  destroy  tjy  whole 
city  by  blowing  up  the  powder  magazine; 
that  a  train  had  been  found  ready  laid, 
and  do  doubt  existed  of  an  American's 
being  at  the  end  of  it  I  took  the  trouble 
to  trace  the  source  of  this  report,  and 
found  it  to  originate  in  an  order  to  mend 
a  broken  door  belonging  to  the  magazine. 
A  fire  never  happens  in  the  town,  (and 
they  happen  very  often,)  but  the  "  Bat- 
tmuuris"  are  the  incendiaries.— -Petty 
quarrels  betwixt  the  natives  and  the  Ver- 
montese  keep  this  feeling  alive;  and  the 
English  may  well  say  of  it,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger,  u  Tis  a  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  is,  and  explanation  would 
spoil  it"  " 

Re-entering  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hall  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  western  country  of  New 
York,  by  the  Niagara  Frontier  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  present  state  of  the  ce- 
lebrated falls  of  Niagara  is  pleasingly 
described :  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country  is  represented  as  flou- 
rishing. The  following  account  of  the 
Mohawks,  who  are  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  six  confederated  tribes  of 
Indians  of  the  Grand  River,  commu- 
nicates some  particulars  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 

"  They  (the  Mohawks)  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  British  interest,  and  first 
followed  Sir  William  Johnson  into  Canada, 
under  their  chieftain,  u  the  Monster 
Brandt"  The  Monster  had;  however, 
some  good  qualities.  He  accustomed  his 
people  to  the  arte  of  civilized  Ufa,  and 
made  farmers  of  them.  He  buUtacluircb, 
and  translated  one  of  the  Gospels  into  the 
Mohawk  language;  for,  hke  Clovw,  and 
many  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  and  Da- 
nish Christians,  he  contrived  to  uattemuch 
religious  zeal  with  the  practices  of  natural 
ferocity.  His  grave  is  to  be  seen  under 
the  wall*  of  his  church.  I  have  mentioned 
one  of  his  sons :  he  has  also  a  daughter 
living,  who  would  not  disgrace  the  circles 
of  European  fashion :  her  face,  and  person 
are  fine  and  graceful :  she  speaks  English, 
not  only  correctly,  but  elegantly ;  and  has, 
both  in  her  speech  and  manners,  a  softness 
approaching  to  Oriental  langour;  she  re- 


tains so  much  of  her  own  dress  as  to 
ideutify  her  wilh  her  people,  over  whom 
she  affects  no  superiority,  but  seems 
pleased  to  preserve  all  the  ties,  and  duties 
of  relationship.  She  held  the  infant  of 
one  of  her  relations  to  the  font,  on  the 
Sunday  of  my  visit  to  the  church.  The 
usual  church,  and  baptismal  service  was 
performed  by  a  Dr.  Aaron,  an  Indian,  and 
an  assistant  priest ;  the  congregation  con- 
sisted of  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  male 
and  female :  many  of  the  youug  men  were 
dressed  in  the  English  fashiou,  but  several 
of  the  old  warriors  came  with  their  blan- 
kets, folded  over  them,  like  the  drapery  of 
a  statue;  and  in  this  dress,  with  a  step 
and  mien  of  quiet  energy,  more  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  the  ancient  Romans  than 
1  some  other  inhabitants  of  this  continent, 
who  have  laid  claim  to  the  resemblance. 
Some  of  them  wore  large  silver  crosses, 
medals,  and  other  trinkets,  on  their  backs 
and  breasts;  and  a  few  had  bandeaus, 
ornamented  with  feathers.  Dr.  Aaron,  a 
grey-headed  >Iohawk,  had  touched  his 
cheeks  and  forehead,  with  a  few  spots  of 
vermillion,  in  honour  of  Sunday :  he  wore 
a  surplice,  and  preached  at  considerable 
length;  but  his  den  very  was  uo  impassion- 
ed and  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 
Indian  eloquence  decays  with  the  peculiar 
state  of  society  to  which  it  owed  its 
energy. 

M  The  Mohawk  village  stands  on  a  lit- 
tle plain,  looking  down,  upon  the  Grand 
river;  upon  the  alluvion  of  which  the 
inhabitants  raise  their  crops,  chiefly  of 
Indian  corn.  Their  houses  are  built  of 
logs,  rudely  put  together,  and  exhibiting 
externally  a  great  appearance  of  neglect, 
and  want  of  comfort.  Some  few  are  in  a 
better  condition :  the  house  belonging  to 
Brandt's  family  resembles  that  of  a  petty 
English  farmer;  Dr.  Aaron's  was  neat 
and  clean.  The  Doctor,  who  had  been 
regularly  ordained,  and  spoke  very  good 
English,  told  me  the  village  had  been  in- 
jured much  by  the  war,  which  had  put  a 
stop  to  its  improvements,  and  dispensed  the 
inhabitants  over  the  country.  This  is 
probable  enough:  the  Indians  advance 
towards  civilized  life  with  a  forced  motion, 
and  revert  to  habits  of  warfare,  and  wan- 
dering, with  a  natural  rebound.  The 
Cayugas  seem  to  have  made  less  progress 
than  the  Mohawks*  towards  domestic  ao 
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commodatioii:  the  fire  is  still  in  the  middle 
of  their  dwellings:  the  earth,  or  a  block  of 
wood*  suffices  for  chair,  and  table;  and 
planks,  arranged  round  the  walls,  like 
cabin  births,  form  their  beds.  They 
seemed  very  cheerful,  though  with  little 
reason;  for  their  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
which  they  were  now  drying  and  husk- 
ing, had  been  spoiled  by  premature  frost, 
and  in  common  with  all  the  other  Indians 
of  the  settlement,  their  only  resource 
against  starvation,  was  the  British  Com- 
missariat. They  confine  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  because  it 
requires  little  laliour,  and  of  that  sort 
which  may  be  performed  by  women ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  a  single  frosty  night 
strikes  them  with  famine,  or  at  least 
throws  them  for  support  upon  the  maga- 
zine at  Kingston.  The  evil  and  remedy 
proceed  from  the  same  source:  an  habi- 
tual dependance  on  our  bounty  destroys, 
by  rendering  needless,  all  exertion  towards 
self-support  But  from  the  system  of  In- 
dian tutelage  results  the  necessity  of  guar- 
dianship, that  is,  of  the  Indian  department, 
through  which  some  thousands  of  the 
public  money  are  annually  filtered:  plen- 
tiful harvests  on  the  Grand  River  would 
destroy  golden  crops  of  place  and  pa- 
tronage. 

«  I  had  little  opportunity  of  observing 
their  manner*  and  character.-  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  European  intercourse  is 
feat  obliterating  the  characteristic  features 
of  their  former  social  system*  Their  in- 
creased knowledge  of  our  arts,  and  enjoy- 
v  meats,  has  been  probably  followed  by  a 
proportionate  increase  of  wants,  and  de- 
sires, and  these,  by  the  usual  accession  of 
their  concomitant  passions.  It  is  likely 
they  are  less  brave,  less  temperate,  less 
sagacious,  and  less  ardent  in  their  social 
affections,  than  their  woodland  ancestors ; 
but  also  less  cruel  and  revengeful,  more 
selfish,  and  more  religious.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  their  settlements  they  have  the 
character  of  being  inoffensive  neighbours, 
and  of  living  peaceably  among  themselves, 
except  when  under  the  occasional  influ- 
ence of  intoxication.  Their  manners 
seemed  to  me  remarkable  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  that  quiet  self-possession, 
which  constitutes  the  reverse  of  vulgarity. 
Their  women,  before  strangers,  are  ex- 
tremely timid :  most  of  those  who  lived 


at  any  distance  from  the  church,  came 
mounted,  with  their  husbands  walking  by 
their  sides ;  a  symptom,  perhaps,  that  the 
sex  is  rising  among  them  into  an  Euro- 
pean equality  of  rights,  and  enjoyssenta. 


.  "  The  whole  of  the  settlements  are 
reckoned  to  furnish'  about  five  hundred 
warriors,  to  our  Government  These,  if 
not  the  best,  are  certainly  the  dearest  of 
our  allies:  beside  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  thdr  families  during  the  war, 
several  thousands  are  expended  annually 
in  cloathing,  and  nick-nacks,  under  the 
name  of  presents.  Every  accidental  loss, 
from  failure  of  crops,  or  other  disasters, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  expecting  should 
be  made  good  by  the  liberality  of  their 
"  Great  Father,"  whose  means  and  gene- 
rosity they  are  well  disposed  to  consider 
as  unbounded ;  an  idea  which  his  agents 
are  little  careful  to  repress.  During  the 
late  war  they  behaved  with  the  cautious 
courage  of  German  auxiliaries,  evidently 
considering  it  their  first  interest  to  spare 
themselves,  their  second,  to  serve  their 
father;  a  mode  of  conduct  which  was 
nearly  resented  by  the  more  enterprising 
warriors,  of  the  West,  who  had  taken  up 
the  hatchet  from  a  strong  feeling  of  neces- 
sity, and  hatred4  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Americans.  Among  these,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Tecumseh,  a  Shawnee 
chieftain,  whose  courage  and  commanding 
talents  recommended  him,  early  in  the 
war,  not  only  to  the  notice,  but  to  the  per- 
sonal esteem,  and  admiration  of  Sir  Isaac 
Brooke.*  Tecumseh  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  Indian  confederacy,  as 
the  only  permanent  barrier  to  the  dosni- 
nion  of  the  States.  What  he  had  the 
genius  to  conceive,  he  had  the  talents  to 
execute :  eloquence,  and  address,  courage, 
penetration,  and  what  in  an  Indian  is 
more  remarkable  than  these,  tmdeviatiag 
temperance.  Under  better  sjsspices,  tins 
Amphictyonic  league  might  have  been 

•  The  General,  one  day,  presented  hiss 
with  the  sash  he  had  worn  oa  his  sea  per- 
son. Tecasssea  received  it  with  gnat  emo- 
tion, and  beapd  the  General  to  cosnider, 
that  if  be  refrained  from  wearies  it  himself, 
it  was  from  an  anxiety  to  prevent  the  jealousy, 
which  such  an  honour  conferred  oa  a  yoaaf 
chieftain,  might  excite,  among  the  older  In- 
dian captains  5  bat  that  he  would  sead  if  to. 
his  family,  to  he  preserved  as  an  eternal  me- 
morial ef  hit  father's  friendship. 
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effected;  bat  after  the  death  of  hit  friend 
add  patron,  he  (bond  no  kindred  spirit 
with  whom  to  act ;  but  stung  with  grief 
and  indignation,  after  upbraiding,  in  the 
bitterest  sarcasms*,  the  retreat  of  our 
forces,  he  engaged  an  American  detach- 
ment of  mounted  riflemen,  near  the  Mora- 
vian Tillage,  and  having  rushed  forward, 
singly,  to  encounter  their  commanding 
officer,  whom  he  mistook  for  General 
Harrison,  he  foil  by  a  pistol  ball.  The 
exultations  of  the  Americans  on  his  death, 
afford  unerring,  because  unintended  evi- 
dence of  the  dread  his  talents  had 
inspired.*^ 

The  present  state  of  Philadelphia  is 
discussed  in  four  sections,  which  treat 
on  its  architecture,  fine  arts,  society, 
goal  and  penal  code.  At  Washington, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  capital 
of  the  American  Union,  our  traveller 
made  some  stay,  and  attended  some  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  congress. 

M  Strangers  who  intend  staying  some 
days  in  a  town,  usually  take  lodgings  at  a 
boarding-house,  in  preference  to  a  tavern : 
in  this  way,  they  obtain  the  best  society 
the  place  affords;  for  there  are  always 
gentlemen,  and  frequently  ladies,  either 
visitors  or  temporary  residents,  who  live 
in  this  manner  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
house-keeping.  At  Washington,  during 
the  sittings  of  Congress,  the  boarding- 
houses  are  divided  into  messes,  according 
to  the  political  principles  of  the  inmates, 
nor  is  a  stranger  admitted  without  some 
introduction,  and  the  consent  of  the  whole 
company.   I  chanced  to  join  a  democratic 


•  *  I  compare,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the 
author  of  this  retreat,  "  our  father  to  a  fat 
white  dog,  wlw  id  the  seasoo  of  prosperity 
carries  his  tail  erect  on  bis  back,  but  drops  it 
betwixt  his  kgs,  and  flies  at  the  approach  of 
dinger."  On  another  occasion,  when  by  way 
of  pacifying  his  remonatraneea  with  a  meta- 
phor, in  the  Indian  manner,  oar  commander 
professed  his  readiness  to  lay  his  bones  by 
his  side,  «•  Tell  the  dog,"  said  the  entry 
he  has  too  mack  retard  for  his 


,  to  lay  his  bones  any  where.1* 

t  The  officer  who  shot  him  was  a  Colonel 
Johnson,  who  had  been  himself  severely 
wounded  the  moment  before.  Tecumseb 
bore  a  personal  enmity  to  General  Harrison, 
to  whom  he  attributed  the  slaughter  of  his 
family;  and  vowed  that  when  they  met,  one 
of  them  should  be  left  on  the  field. 


mess,  and  name  a  few  of  its  members  with 
gratitude,  for  the  pleasure  their  society 
gave  me:--ComnNxlore  Decatur  and  his 
lady,  the  Abbe  de  Correa,  the  great  bo- 
tanist and  plenipotentiary  of  Portugal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Board,  known  as  the  author  of  a 
humorous  publication,  entitled  M  John 
Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,"  with  eight 
or  ten  members  of  Congress,  principally 
from  the  Western  states,  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  most  decidedly  hostile 
to  England,  but  whom  I  did  not  on  this 
account  find  leas  good-humoured  and 
courteous.  It  is  from  thus  living  in  daily 
intercourse  with  the  leading  characters  of 
the  country,  that  one  is  enabled  ,to  judge 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  of  the  prac- 
tices of  its  government;  for  to  know  the 
paper  theory  is  nothing,  unless  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  instruments  employed  to 
carry  it  into  effect  A  political  constitu- 
tion may  be  nothing  but  a  cabalistic  form, 
to  extract  money  and  power  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  then  the  jugglers  must  be 
in  the  dark,  and  M  no  admittance  behind 
the  curtain."  This  way  of  living  affords 
too  the  best  insight  into  the  best  part  of 
society  ;  for  if  in  a  free  nation  the  depo- 
sitiaries  of  the  public  confidence  be  igno- 
rant, or  vulgar,  it  is  a  very  fruitless  search 
to  look  for  the  opposite  qualities  in  those 
they  represent ;  whereas  if  these  be  well 
informed  in  mind  and  manners,  it  proves 
at  the  least  an  inclination  towards  know- 
ledge and  refinement,  in  the  general  mass 
of  citizens,  by  whom,  they  are  selected. 
My  own  experience  obliges  me  to  a  favor- 
able verdict  in  this  particular.  I  found 
the  little  circle  into  which  I  had  happily 
fallen,  full  of  good  sense  and  good  humour, 
and  never  quitted  it  without  feeling  myself 
a  gainer  on  the  score,  either  of  useful  in- 
formation or  social  enjoyment 

"  The  President,  or  rather  bis  lady 
holds  a  drawing-room  weekly,  during  the 
sitting  of  Congress.  He  .takes  by  the 
hand  those  who  are  presented  to  him; 
shaking  hands  being  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica to  be  more  rational  and  manly  than 
kissing  them.  For  the  rest,  it  is  much 
as  such  things  are  every  where,  chatting, 
and  tea,  compliments  and  ices,  a  little 
musk,  (some  scandal,  I  suppose,  among 
the  ladies,)  and  to  bed.  Nothing  in  these 
assemblies  more  attracted  my  notice,  than 
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t}ie  extraordinary  stature  of  most  of  the 
western  members;  the  room  seemed  filled 
with  giants,. among  whom,  moderately 
sized  men  crept  like  pigmies.  I  know 
oot  welly  to  what  the  difference  may  be 
attributed,  but  the  surprising  growth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  states  is 
matter  of  astonishment  to  those  of  the 
Eastern,  and  of  the  coast  line  generally. 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  certainly  a 
considerable  stumbling-block  to  the  Abbe 
RaynaTs  theory,  may  probably  be  resolved 
into  the  operation  of  three  positive  causes, 
and  one  negative,  namely,  plentiful,  but 
simple  food,  a  healthy  climate,  constant 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  absence 
of  mental  irritation.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society,  luxurious  and  sedentary 
habits  produce  in  the  rich  that  enfeeble* 
ment  of  vitality,  which  scanty  food,  and 
laborious  and  unwholesome  occupations 
bring  upon  the  poor.  The  only  persons 
to  be  compared  with  these  Goliahs  of  the 
West,  were  six  Indian  chiefs  from  Georgia, 
Chactaws  or  Chickasaws,  who  having 
come  to  Washington  on  public  business, 
were  presented  at  Mr*.  Maddison's  draw- 
ing^Dom.  They  had  a  still  greater  ap- 
pearance of  muscular  power  than  the 
Americans;  and  while  looking  on  them, 
I  comprehended  the  prowess  of  those 
ancient  knjghts,  whose  single  might  held 
an  army  in  check,  "  and  made  all  Troy 
retire." 

«•  The  sittings  of  Congress  are  held  in  a 
temporary  building,  during  the  repair  of 
the  Capitol :  I  attended  them  frequently, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at 
one  interesting  debate  on  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  Presidential  elections :  most  of  the 
principal  speakers  took  a  part  in  it: 
Messrs.  Gaston,  Calhoun  and  Western  in 
support  of  it;  Randolph  and  Grosvenor 
against  it  The  merits  of  the  question 
were  not  immediately  to  be  comprehended 
by  a  stranger,  but  their  style  of  speaking 
was,  in  the  highest  degree,  correct  and 
logical,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Western 
of  New  Hampshire,  whose  argumentative 
acnteness  extorted  a  compliment  from 
Mr.  Randolph  himself,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  ctsmplimeoting  mood."  Mr.  Gros- 
veoar,  both  in  action  and  language,  might 
be  nonsifcred  a  finished  orator,  as  far  as 
oar  present  notions  of  practical  oratory 
eztthtl    Mr.  Aandosph,  whose  po&tJcai 


talents,  or  rather  political  success,  is  and 
to  be  marred  by  au  eccentric  turn  of 
thought,  which  chimes  in  with  no  party, 
seems  rather  a  brilliant  than  a  convincing 
speaker;  his  elocution  is  distinct  and  den- 
to  shrillness,  his  command  of  language  and 
illustration  seems  unlimited ;  but  he  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  man  dealing  huge  blow* 
against  a  shadow,  and  wasting  his  dexte- 
rity in  splitting  hairs:  his  political  senti- 
ments are  singular:  he  considers  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  as  an  elec- 
tive monarchy ;  u  Torture  the  cooabtatiosi 
as  you  will,'*  said  he,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  "  the  President  will  elect  his  suc- 
cessor, and  that  will  be  his  son  whenever 
he  has  one  old  enough  to  succeed  him.~ 
No  expressions  are  used,  either  of  appro- 
bation or  the  contrary;  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  most  perfect 
attention  may  be  given  to  each  member ; 
nor,  however  kmg  he  may  speak,  is  he 
ever  interrupted  by  those  indications  of 
impatience  so  common  in  our  House  of 
Commons.  This  may  reasonably  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing,  that  their 
average  speeches  are,  in  themselves  better ; 
or  more  agreeably*  by  conjectaring  that 
the  American  idea  of  excellence  is  put  at 
a  lower  standard  than  our  own.  Both  the 
talents,  however,  and  behaviour  ef  the 
member*,  seem  worthy  of  the  government, 
and  of  what  America  is,  and  may  be. 
Their  forms  of  business  and  debate  nearly 
resemble  those  of  our  parliament;  armrnya 
excepting  wigs  and  gowns,  apiece  of  grave 
absurdity  well  omitted:  for  'tis  surely  mm 
odd  conceit,  to  fancy  the  dignity  €i  the 
first  officers  of  States  attached  to,  or  sap- 
ported  by,  large  conclomerations  of  arti- 
ficial hair/* 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  HaD*a 
volume  is  appropriated  to  the  State  of 
Virginia.  At  Montjcello,  he  met  with 
a  hospitable  reception  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son the  hue  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  I  found  Mr.  JeSerson  tnH  in  peraou, 
but  stooping  and  lean  with  old  age,  thus 
exhibiting  that  fortunate  mode  of  bodily 
decay,  whieh  strips  the  frame  of  its  most 
cumbersome  parts,  leaving  it  still  strength 
of  muscle  and  activity  of  limb.  Ilia  de- 
portment was  exactly  such  as  the  Maiqms 
de  Ctastellss  daserines  it,  above  thirty 
years  ago ;   M  At  first  serious,  nay  even 
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cold/'  but  in  a  very  short  time  relaxing 
into  a  uost  agreeable  amenity;  with  an 
unabated  flow  of  conversation  on  the  moat 
interesting  topics  discussed  in  the  most 
gentlemanly,  and  philosophical  manner. 
I  walked  with  him  round  his  grounds,  to 
visit  his  pet  trees,  and  improvements  of 
▼anno*  lands :  during  the  walk,  he  pointed 
out  to  my  observation  a  conical  mountain, 
rising  singly  at  the  edge  o'f  the  southern 
horizon  <^  the  landscape :  its  distance  he 
said,  was  forty  miles,  and  its  dimensions 
those  of  the  greater  Egyptian  pyramid ;  so 
that  it  accurately  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pyramid  at  the  same  distance ; 
there  is  a  small  cleft  visible  on  its  submit; 
through  which,  the  true  meridian  of  Mon- 
tkeflo  exactly  passes:  its  most  singular 
property,  however,  is,  that  on  different 
occasions  it  looms  or  alters  its  appearance, 
becoming  sometimes  cylindrical,  some- 
times square,  and  sometimes  assuming  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone.  Mr.  Jefferson 
bad  not  been  able  to  connect  this  pheno- 
menon with  any  particular  season,  or  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  except,  that  it  most 
commonly  concurred  in  tlie  forenoon.  He 
observed,  that  it  was  not  only  wholly  un- 
accounted for  by  the  laws  of  vision,  but 
that  it  had  not  as  yet  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers,  so  far  as  to  acquire  a 
name;  that  of  looming,  being  in  fact,  a 
term  applied  by  sailors,  to  appearances  of 
a  similar  kind  at  sea.  The  blue  Mountains 
are  abo  observed  to  loom,  though  not  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree.* 

"  It  must  be  interesting  to  recall  and 
preserve  the  political  sentiments  of  a  man 
who  has  held  so  distinguished  a  station  in 
public  life  as  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  seemed 
to  consider  much  of  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  America,  to  arise  from  local  cir- 
cumstances. "  Our  population,  he  ob- 
served, M  has  an  elasticity,  by  which  it 
would  fly  off  from  oppressive  taxation." 
He  instanced  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
free  government  in  the  case  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  many  proprietors  who  were 
in  a  state  of  indigence  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  have  risen  to  a  sudden  wealth, 
solely  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land, 
which  followed  a  change  of  government 

•  Vide. for  .a  more  detailed  account  of  this 
phenomenon  in  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  122. 


Their  ingenuity  m  mechanical  inventions, 
agricultural  improvements,  and  that  mass 
of  general  information  to  be  found  among 
Americans  of  afl  ranks  and  conditions,  be 
ascribed  to  that  ease  of  circumstances, 
which  affords  them  leisure  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  after  the  cultivation  of  their  lands 
was  completed.— In  feet,  I"  have  frequently 
been  surprised  to  find  mathematical  and 
other  useful  works  in  houseswhich  seemed 
to  have  little  pretention  to  the  luxury  of 
learning.  Another  cause,  Mr.  Jefferson 
observed,  might  be  discovered  in  the  many 
court  and  county  meetings,  which  brought 
men  frequently  together  on  public  busi- 
ness, and  thus  gave  them  habits  both  of 
thinking  and  expressing  their  thoughts  on 
subjects,  which  in  other  countries  are  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  the  privileged 
few.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  friendly  to  England : 
we  should,  however,  be  aware,  that  a  par- 
tiality in  this  respect,  is  not  absolutely  the 
duty  of  an  American  citizen ;  neither  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  policy  of  our  go- 
vernment should  be  regarded  in  foreign 
countries,  with  the  same  complacency  with 
which  it  is  looked  upon  by  ourselves  6 
but  whatever  may  be  his  sentiments  in 
this  respect;  politeness  naturally  repressed 
any  offensive  expression  of  them:  he 
talked  of  our  affairs  with  candour,  and 
apparent  good-will,  though  leaning,  per- 
haps, to  the  gloomier  side  of  the  picture. 
He  did  not  perceive  by  what  means  we 
could  be  extricated  from  our  present  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  without  some  kind 
of  revolution  in  our  government :  on  .my 
replying,  that  our  habits  were  remarkably 
steady,  and  that  great  sacrifices  would  be 
made  to  prevent  a  violent  catastrophe,  he 
acceded  to  the  observation,  but  demanded* 
if  those  who  made  the  sacrifices,  would 
not  require  some  political  reformation  in 
return.  His  repugnance  was  strongly 
marked  to  the  despotic  principles  of  Bona- 
parte, and  seemed  to  consider  France 
under  Louis  XVI.  as  scarcely  capable  of 
a  republican  form  of  government;  .but 
added,  that  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen  had  grown  up  with  sounder 
notions,  which  would  probably  lead  to 
their  emancipation." 

Of  the  Virginian  character,  generally, 
Mr.  Hall's  impressions  are  not  favour- 
able.   . 
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"  They  seem,  especially  the  plantation- 
bred  Virginians,  to  have  more  pretension 
than  good  sense :  the  ^^subordination,  in 
which  they  glory*  both  to  parental  and 
scholastic  authority*  produces*  as  might  be 
expected*  a  petulance  of  manner  and 
frothiness  of  intellect*  very  unlike  what 
we  may  imagine  of  the  old  Romans*  to 
whom*  in  their  modesty*  the  Virginians 
affect  to  compare  thetnsdves.— Having 
given  four  Presidents  to  the  United  States* 
they  are  fain  to  suppose  they  have  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  genius*  as  well  as  of 
power*  and  hold  in  true  regal  disdain  the 
honest  simplicity  of  their  Yankey  bre- 
thren. These  observations  do  not*  how- 
ever* apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper 
Country*  who  seem  to  be  generally  a  race 
of  plain  and  industrious  fanner*  with 
both  the  sound  sense*  and  unaffected  man- 
ner* peculiar  to  this  class  of  people 
throughout  the  Union. 

M  As  the  Virginians  feel  destined  to 
govern,  and  as  persuasion  is  a  necessary 
instrument  for  this  purpose*  eloquence  is 
their  favourite  study ;  but  one  of  their 
countrymen  is  best  able  to  describe  their 
efforts  and  success :—  *  The  people  of  this 
State  insist  upon  it*  that  they  have  the  pa- 
tent right  for  making  speeches.  Elo- 
quence* indeed*  (of  some  sort  or  other)  is 
almost  the  only  road  to  tame  and  influ- 
ence in  the  State.  Every  youth*  of  course* 
who  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  has 
any  talents  at  dl*. immediately  turns  his 
whole  attention  to  the  science  of  spout- 
ing. The  consequence  is*  that  the  land  is 
literally  over-run  with  orators  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes*  almost  as  numerous  and  noisy 
as  the  frogs  in  the  plague  of  Egypt — In 
the  first  place*  we  have  the  political 
apouters*  who  are  found  in  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  favoured  land;  but  particu- 
larly in  the  court-yard  and  tavern.  The 
tavern*  especially,  seems  to  be  a  very  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  these  young  orators; 
whether  it  is  that  the  long  porch  invites 
them  by  certain  classical  associations*  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  schools  of  some 
among  the  ancient  rhetoricians ;  or*  rather* 
as  others  suppose*  that  the  bar-room  con- 
tains some  secret  stimulants  of  eloquence* 
more  sovereign  than  all  the  precepts  of 
Quintinan.  It  is*  indeed,  very  amusing 
to  hear  one  of  these  talking  Jacks  (as  you 
may  call  them)*  when  it  has  been  proper- 


ly screwed  up*  seated  by  the  fire*  and  un- 
winding itself  in  long  discourses  open  li- 
berty, the  rights  of  man,  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  general  suffrage*  or  something  of 
that  sort  Its  whole  convention  is  one 
incessant  harangue.  Indeed,  to  speak 
'strictly*  it  never  converses  at  all;  but 
declaims  upon  you  without  any  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  delicacy  of  your  ears. 
And  yet*  really  when  it  cocks  its  feet  up 
against  the  mantle-piece,  its  favourite  ora- 
tical  attitude*  and  lets  out*  as  they  call  it 
you  can  form  no  idea  how  eloquent  it  is.— 
Next  in  order  to  these  comes  the  '  Fourth 
of  July  Orators*'  or  they  would  doubtless 
prefer  to  be  styled*  the  Orators  c€  the 
Human  Race.'  These  men  who  set  up 
once  a-year  (generally  in  very  hot  wea- 
ther) to  proclaim  their  independence  with 
a  loud  voice*  and  abuse  the  British  torn, 
amort.  In  fact*  they  sometimes  carry 
their  malice  so  far,  as  to  vent  their  spite 
upon  the  very  language  they  speak  in* 
its  unoffending  parts  of  speech,  and  inno- 
cent rules  of  syntax*  only  because  they  are 
English*  I  presume.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  requisite  for  the  perfection  of  these 
things*  but  a  plenty  of  hard  names*  abuse 
against  tyranny  and  oppression*  a  pane- 
gyric upon  liberty,  and  five  or  six  apos- 
trophes to  the  dead  heroes  of  die  revolu- 
tion; the  whole  accompanied  with  an 
entire  new  set  of  mouths  and  faces  i 
on  purpose  for  the  occasion.  Add  to  t 
the  words  selected  for  this  service  must  all 
be  as  long  as  possible,  sesquiptdmlia  vtrkm ; 
or  tri-syilables  at  least ;  and  none  under 
that  size  should  be  received*  any  more 
than  a  man  under  six  feet  could  have  been 
admitted  into  the  King  oi  Prussia's  tall 
regiment  I  can  only  say  of  them*  as 
poor  Desdenuma  said  of  the  mad  speeches 
of  her  jealous  husband* 

"  I  understand  a  fury  in  the  words ; 
"  But  not  the  words  — — " 

*  But  besides  these  engaging  speakers, 
we  have  still  another  class  of  orators, 
called  Slang-whangers,  who  are  also  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  Stump-ora- 
tors, from  their  generally  choosing  to  de- 
liver theirvharangues  from  the  stump  of  a 
tree*  or  a  horse-block*  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate place  of  this  sort  For  you 
must  know*  these  are  the  men  who  under- 
take to  regulate  elections*  and  to  change 
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1be  rates  in  the  court-yard,  before  the 
opening  of  the  polj.  I  have  observed 
they  .are  all  passionately  fond  of  the  word 
Republican ;  which  seems  to  comprise  all 
•the  excellence  of  oratory  in  itself,  and  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  both  reason  and  common  sense.1 " 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 

Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress  ; 
with  a  preface,  notes  and  appendix : 
By  one  of  the  Fancy,  8vo.  5s.  6d- 
Longman  and  Co.  London,  1819. 

Though  not  announced  in  the  title, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  this  jeu 
d'  esprit  to  the  facetious  author  of  the 
•*  Twopenny  Post  Bag,"  and  the  "  Let- 
ters from  the  Fudge  Family," — Mr. 
Thomas  Moore.  Having  established  his 
claim  to  rank  with  our  most  valued 
poets,  he  now  chooses  "  desipere  in 
loco  i  and  having,  with  a  master's 
hand  patronised  the  dazzling  splendours 
of  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  East,  he 
has  now  described  with  equal  force  the 
flashy  brilliancy  of  his  newly-adopted 
haunt,  the  Finish.  Sated  with  sweets, 
and  tired  of  roaming  over 

"  The  delightful  province  of  the  San,"  , 
and  inhaling  the  breathing  odours  of 
Paradise,  the  poet,  having  "  on  this  fair 
mountain  leave  to  feed/'  descends,  and, 

"  Lighted  earthward  by  a  glance 
Thai  just  tlieu  broke  from  Morning's  eyes," 

is  content  to  "batten- on  the  moor"-  of 
coarse  vulgarity,  and  inhale  the  whiffs 
of  stale  debauch  which  overpower  the 
perfumes  of  the  flowers  of  Covent- 
Garden,  Often  has.  Mr.  Moore  record- 
ed his  bitter  displeasure  against  the 
illustrious  head  of  our  Government,  and 
his  principal  advisers ;  but  being,  it 
appears,  apprehensive  that  something 
offensive  had  been  left  unsaid  which, 
in  the  new  character  of  "  One  of  the 
Fancy/'  he  might  utter  with  effect — 
and  perhaps  from  an  anxiety  to  shew 
that  ne  can  appear  in  the  character  of 
Thersitee  to  as  much  advantage  as  in 
that  of  Anacreon — he  has  presented  us 
with  Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Europe.  We  do  not  discover 
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any  advantage  which  the  atjthor  has 
gained  by  the  assumption  of  this  cha- 
racter, unless  indeed  it  can  ba  called 
one,  that  his  attacks  upon  the  royal 
object  of  his  hatred,  being  directed 
chiefly  against  the  size  of  his  person, 
might  be  thought  to  be  in  very  bad 
taste  by  the  class  of  society  to  which 
Mr.  Moore  belongs,  whereas  they  lose' 
none  of  their  force  from  such  con- 
siderations when  they  come  ostensibly 
from  one  of  the  St  Giles's  fiaternity. 
As  9.  jeu  d'  esprit,  however,  the  Memo- 
rial is  spirited  and  entertaining ;  dis- 
playing much  wit,  which  comes  natu- 
rally from  the  author,  and  much  learn- 
ing, which  for  the  sake  of  a  few  puns, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  very  good,  is 
forced  somewhat  awkwardly  into  the 
service,  and  is  indeed  the 

"  Kfch  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day.* 
We  here  by  no  means  intend  to  allude 
to  the  author's  more  rare  proficiency  in 
the  Cant  and  Flash  languages,  which 
is  most  appropriately  displayed,  and 
will  render  the  work  highly  valuable  to 
the  lexicographers  of  future  ages. 

The  objects  of  the  satire  are  chiefly 
persons  for  whom  we,  in  common  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  entertain 
unfeigned  respect;  they  are  wise  and. 
good  men,  but  we  do  not  object  to  a 
joke  at  their  expense,'  notwithstanding. 
"  Because  they  are  virtuous  shall  there 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?" 

Besides  the  '  memorial/  from  which 
we  shall  not  make  any  extracts,  there 
is  an  appendix  containing  sundry  'fan- 
cy' pieces,  executed  in  the  same  style 
and  spirit.  One  of  these  is  a  transla- 
tion, from  the  fifth  Book  of  the  JEneid, 
of  Virgil's  description  of  the  boxing, . 
alias  '  milling  match'  between  Dares 
and  Entellus :  as  our  readers  may  like 
to  see  how  the  Roman  bard  appears, 
clothed  in  the '  fancy  lay/  we  shall  se- 
lect this  part  of  m.  Moore's  volume 
for  their  perusal. 

WITH  daddla£l)  high  upiats'd,  and  nob  held 

back, 
In  awful  prescience  of  th'  impending  ttaeefc,  1  • 
Both  Kiddia  (S)  itood-ftnd  with  ptviuive  tpm, 
And  light  manoeuvring,  kindled  op  the  war ! 


2E 


(t)  ftltowt,  wally  yoasf  JMIewt. 
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The  One,  in  Woora  of  youth— a  tight^weight  * 
blade-     ■■  L 

The  Other,  rat,  gigantic,  at  if  made,  I 

Express,  by  Nature  for  the  hammering  trade ;  * 
But  aged,  (3)  slow,  with  stiff  limbs,  totterinI 

much, 
And  longs,  that  lack'd  the  bellows-mender's  touch. 

Yet,  sprightly  to  the  Scratch  both  Bufers  came. 
While  ritten  rang  from  each  resounding  frame. 
And  direr*  digs,  and  many  a  ponderous  pelt, 
Were  on  their  broad  brtad-baskets  heard  and  felt. 
With  roving  aim,  but  aim  that  rarely  miss'd, 
Bound  lags  and  ogles  (4)  flew  the  frequent  fist ; 
While  showers  of  facers  told  so  deadly  well. 
That  the  crash'd  jaw-bones  crackled  as  they  fell! 
But  firmly  stood  Ewtbixus— and  still  bright, 
Though  bent  by  age,  with  all  The  Fancy's  light, 
Stamp  d  with  a  skill,  and  rallied  with  a  fire 
TV  Immortal  Fancy  could  alone  inspire ! 
While  Dares,  shifting  round,  with  looks  of 

thought, 
An  opening  to  the  CWs  huge  carcase  sought, 
(Like  General  PmssTOS,  in  that  awful  hoar, 
Wlien  on  one  leg  he  hopp'd  to— take  the  Tower!) 
And  here,  and  there,  explor'd  with  actirejia£5)> 
And  skUful/emt,  some  guardless  pass  to  win,  L 
And  prove  a  boring  guest  when  once  let  in.        J 

And  now  Ehtillus,  with  an  eye  that  plann'd 
Punishing  deeds,  high  rais'd  his  heavy  hand ; 
But,  ere  the  sledge  came  down,  young  Dares 

spied 
Its  shadow d>t  his  brow,  and  slipp'd  aside— 
So  nimbly  slipp'd,  that  the  vain  nobber  pass'd 
Through  empty  air ;  and  He,-  so  high,  so  vast, 
Who  dealt  the  stroke,  came  thundering  to  the 

Kroond  !— 
Not   B-— ca — gh — m,    himself,   with   bulkier 

sound  ,(6) 

Uprooted  from  the  field  of  Whiggish  glories. 
Fell  souse,  of  late,  among  the  aslonisb'd  Tories  !(7) 
Instant  the  Ring  was  broke,  and  shouts  aud 

▼eHs 
from  Trojan  Flaskmen  and  Sicillian  Swells 
Fill'd  the  wide  heav'n— while  touch'd  with  grief 

to  see 
His  pel,  (8)  well-known  through  many  a  lark 

and  spree,  (9) 

Thus  rumhfjbar'd,  the  kind  Acestbs  ran, 
And  pitying  rais'd  from  earth  the  tame  old  man. 
Uncow'd,  undamag'd,  to  the  sport  ne  came, 
His  limbs  all  muscle,  and  his  soul  all  flame. 
The  memory  of  his  milling  glories  past, 
The+hame,  that  aught  but  death  should  see  him 
grau'd, 

(3)  ntaeroeies,  la  his  explanation  of  the  various 
properties  of  the  nember  Seven,  says,  that  the  Ifth 
faibnomai  of  mam's  Ufa  (the  age  of  35)  ia  the  oonv 
ptedoa  of  his  strength ;  that  therefore,  pugilists,  If 
not  successful,  nsaaJly  give  over  their  profossloa  at 


(4)  Ears  aad  eyas. 
ft)  Arm. 

(0>  As  the  uprooted  traak  ia  the  ordinal  Is  said  to 
be  M  cava,*  the  epithet  here  oogbt,  perhaps,  to  be 


(X)  I  treat  my  coaverttoa  of  tea  Brymaothian  pine 
sato  his  L— is— p  will  be  tboeght  happy  and  io- 
geuJoaa.  It  was  suggested,  Indeed,  by  the  recollection 
mat  Bryasaatans  was  also  famous  for  soother  sort  of 
aatnral  production,  very  common  la  society  at  all 
periods,  aad  which  no  one  bat  Heresies  ever  seems 
to  have  known  how  to  manage.  Though  even  he  is 
""  — *  £rymi 


4eaettbed  by  Valerias  Flaccns 

^am-O^mamS^mm  daMYlwnrerVtt  mnMhnMatnTfl  " 

(ft)  Friend.  (9)  Party  of  pleasure  and  frolic, 


All  fir'd  die  veteran's  pi«dc— with  fair  ismVd 

Full  on  his  light-limb  customer  he  raalfd, 

And  hammering  right  and  left,  with  ponrVeioae 

•wing,  (10) 
Ruffian  d  the  reeihig  youngster  round  the  Jtaefw. 

Nor  rest,  nor  pause,  nor   breathing-time  was 

given, 
But,  rapid  as  the  rattling  hail  from  heav'a 
Beats  on  the  house-top,  showers  of  Raw  wait's 

skat  (11) 
Around  the  Trojan's  lugs  flew,  peppering  hot ! 
1111  now  <£veas,  fill'd  with  anxious  dread, 
Rush'd  in  between  them,'  and,  with  wards  well- 
bred, 
PieservM  alike  the  peace  and  Dares'  head. 
Bath  which  the  veteran  much  incJUTd  to  area 
Then  kindly  thus  the  ptoiaaVd  youth  bespoke : 
"  Poor  Joaawv  Raw !  what  madness  could  impel 
"  So  mm  a  Flat  to  Dace  *o  prime  a  Swell  r 


"  See'st  thou  not,  boy,  the  Fancy, 

Maid, 

"  Herself  descends  to  this  mat  Hammerer's  aid, 
"  And,  singling  aim  from  all  her  flam  adorers, 
"  Shines  in  his  aits,  and  thunders  in  hUjaWnif 
"  Then,  yield  thee,  youth,— nor  such  aeseeaey  be, 
"  To  think  mere  man  can  mUl  a  Deity !" 
Thus  spoke  the  Chief— and  now,  the  sriimmait 

£er. 
His  faithful  pals  the  dtme-up  Dares  bore 
Back  to  his  home,  with  tottering  gams,  sunk 

heart, 
And  muns  and  noddle  ptaJc'd  in  every  part,  (IS) 

While  from  his  no  the  gugglis 
And  lots  of  grmtfers,  from  their 
Forth  with  the  crimson  tide  ii 
ments  rash'd ! 


g-h'd, 
eroah'd, 
rattling  frag- 


Karaiw  h  atfaX*  rv ,  AwsXXsfnss  r ,  ytymrai, 
H  twt  mtuhtw  jfoCAafSfr  ra  marrm, 

OvI«c  puytnam  rfuwnfsmla  Xef «  ant  *f6*y 
lyayiitnla  raw  Xupjuw  Avtte;  urns  wfnyin. 


(10)  This  phrase  in  but  too  applicable  to  the 
kitting  of  the  aoeienu,  who,  It  appears  by  the  en- 
gravings la  Mercorialb  de  Art.  OyaaaasU  knew  as 
little  of  oar  straight  forvard  anode  as  the  nnianrinUi 
Irish  of  the  present  day.  I  have,  by  the  by,  dis- 
covered noma  errors  in  Mercntiaiis,  na  well  as  la  two 
other  modern  aathors  upon  Pugilism  (vfav  Petroe 
Fhber  in  his  Agontwicoa,  aad  that  lotlesathjahle  csas- 
sic  autlqaary,  M.  Burette,  la  his  '*  MeaMire  pour 
servlr  a  1'Hlstolre  da  Pugtlat  des  Ancles**)  which  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  La  a 
■      -PnxilliF 


(ll)  A  favoariu  blow  of  the  Nonpar***,  no  called. 

(It)  There  are  two  or  three  Epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  ridiculing  the  stale  of  matflatlaa  aad  du> 


to  wakh  the  pugilists  were  reduced  ay 
their  combats.  The  following  four  linea  are  freeman 
Epigram  by  Leelllus,  lib,  a. 

literally,  as  follows:  "Thy  head,  O  Apstlnnsnasa, 
Is  perforated  like  a  sieve,  or  Ilka  the  leaves  of  nrn 
old  wornveaten  book  ;  and  the  anawroaa  scan,  beta 
straight  aad  crow  ways,  which  have  been  left  uaem 
thy  pate  by  the  castas,  very  maeh  resenaeie  the  score 
of  a  Lydlaa  or  Phrygian  piece  of  masse."  Ferinswse- 
tlcally,thas: 

Tear  aoddle,  dear  Jack,  fall  of  holes  like  a  sieve. 
Is  so  fig ar*d,  aod  dotted,  and  semtee<d  I  declare, 

Byyonr  cnrfaastTi'  fists,  oae  would  alsnoat  betfeve 
Taay  had  pwacA'd  a  whole  vetse  of  m  Tae  Weod- 
pecktr* there  T 

It  ought  to  be  nseatioBcd,  that  the  ward  M  aansxnV 
tag-to,     -      -      -     ■       
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The  Analysis  of  Human  Nature ;  or, 
an  investigation  of  the  means  to  im- 
prove the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;  and 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind 
in  general;  comprising,  also,  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  political, 

-  moral,  and  religious   society.     By 

S.  Phelps,  author  6f  a  "  Treatise  on 

the  importance  of   extending    the 

British  Fisheries."  8vo.  2  vols.  £1  Is. 

Simpkin  &  Marshall,  London,  1818. 

[Concluded  from  p.  516*] 

The  education  of  Children  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  highest  importance.  The 
welfare  of  families,  the  preservation  of 
States,  and  the  happiness  of  Society, 
depend  wholly  upon  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  education  of  youth. 
This  momentous  topic  is  treated  at 
very  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Phelps, 
who  has  brought  to  the  discussion  the 
same  spirit  of  practical  research  and 
benevolent  feeling,  which  characterize 
the  first  volume  of  his  work.  We  select 
the  following  remarks  on  the  system  of 
tuition,  which  at  present  most  generally 
prevails. 

"  Education,  either  among  the  poor  or 
higher  classes,  does  not  consist  in,  or  simply 
imply,  reading,  writing,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  implies  a  great 
deal  more,  and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose :  it  implies  the  fitting  of  youth,  so  as 
to  conduct  themselves  in  the  world  with 
honour  and  advantage,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  and  according  to  the  rank 
which  they  may  hold  in  society.  The 
system  of  education  now  established  in  this 
country  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  ac- 
counts ;  but,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  done  with  respect  to  morality 
and  religion,  and  in  preparing  youth  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  situation  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  in  public  or  private 
life. 

"Youth,  who  have  nothing  to  depend 
upon  for  their  support  but  their  labour, 
industry,  and  good  conduct,  should  be 
instructed  in  the  best  way  by  which  they 


can  perfect  those  views.  ;  Reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  must  now  be  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  the  lowest  ranks  of 
people ;  and  a  youth  who  has  a  natural 
genius  for  more  learning,  will  generally 
afterwards,  with  these  advantages,  acquire 
it  of  his  own  accord.  But  no  youth  will 
acquire  the  habits  of  life  fitted  for  his 
station,  unless  he  be  taught  them;  and 
this  necessary  part  of  his  education  is  more 
difficult  to  be  taught  him  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  morals  an<l 
manners  of  youth  are,  therefore,  a  more 
necessary  and  more  valuable  part  of  their 
education  than  either  Greek  or  Latin.; 
but,  if  a  boy  learn  his  book,  little  no- 
tice is  in  general  taken  of  the  remainder 
partofhistuitiou. 

"The  world  cannot  now  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance ;  but  youth  will  bend,  either  the 
right  way  or  the  wrong,  according  to  the 
inclination  that  may  .be  given  them.  The 
best  lessons  for  youth  are,  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
to  show  them  the  effects  of  good  and  evil 
conduct,  in  whatever  situation  and  sphere 
they  may  happen  to  be  placed.  It  is  this 
study  which  seems  to  contribute  most  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  although  it  is 
that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  neglected 
in  the  modern  system  of  education. 

"Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
educate  the  youth  of  wealthy  parents,  and 
such  as  have  great  expectations,  with  those 
of  humbler  pretensions  and  prospects  in 
life,  unless  both  are  educated  under  the 
same  principles  and  discipline,  and  with 
perfect  equality.  But  even  then,  the  rich 
would  naturally  give  notions  to  the  poorer 
youth,  which  they  ought  not  to  possess; 
and  the  youth-in  humble  life  mightnarrow 
or  lower  the  degree  of  character  which 
ought  to  be  supported  in  the  rich,  by  con- 
fining  and  straitening  the  liberal  notions 
which  they  ought  to  hold  in  estimation  at 
the  best  recommendations  of  their  elevated 
situation.  But,  notwithstanding,  if  both 
were  educated  in  a  strict  line  of  rectitude, 
and  taught  that  society  requires  of  every 
man  his  services,  according  to  his  means, 
these  lessons  would  do  good  to  both,  by 
approximating  the  two  characters,  which 
are  generally  separated  by  false  notions  of 
distinction.  The  rich  youth  would  there- 
by be  taught  that,  if  his  companion  should 
r/rove  a  better  man  than  himself,  he  will 
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be  the  most  valued  in  society;  and  the 
poor  youth  would  be  taught  that  bis  de- 
ficiency in  wealth  may  be  made  up  to 
him,  by  emulation  in  his  character. 

*In  human  life  there  is  certainly  no 
struggle  so  hard  as  that  of  a  man,  without 
capital  and  connexions,  contending  against 
those  who  have  both ;  but  perseverance 
and  prudence  will  often  obtain  what  the 
want  of  them  cannot  even  preserve,  and 
thus  the  fluctuations  which  are  seen  in 
the  affaire  of  men.  A  proper  rule  for 
conduct  in  life  is,  therefore,  the  best  in- 
struction that  can  be  given  to  youth; 
and,  although  not  the  only  essential,  it  h 
probably  the  most  material  part  of  edu- 
cation. Habits  of  prudence  and  industry 
are  the  best  lessons  to  be  given  to  those 
who  must  support  themselves-  by  their 
labour;  and  they  are  even  necessary  for 
those  who  may  support  themselves  without 
them. 

"The  teaching  of  youth  how  to  get  their 
bread  with  honesty  and  industry,  and  how 
to  conduct  and  comport  themselves  through 
the  various  trials  and  privations  of  life, 
are  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  of  people.  This 
is  what  is  termed,  by  writers  on  political 
economy,  •  turning  the  physical  powers 
of  men  to  the  best  advantage ;"  and  which 
applies  to  both  sexes.  The  accumulation 
of  wealth  has  been  considered,  by  political 
economists,  to  depend  nearly  as  much  on 
female  effort  and  prudence  as  those  of 
men ;  ibr,  although  they  have  not  so  much 
to  do  with  income,  they  have,  m  most 
esses,  the  greatest  control  over  expendi* 
tore.  Prudence  and  economy  are  there* 
fixe  necessary  lessons  to  be  taught  to  both 
sexes*  and  to  every  rank  and  class  of  so- 
ciety. 

"It  has  been  said,  that  the  practice  in 
this  country  is,  to  make  education  expen- 
sive, but  not  to  make  it  complete.  Few 
people  learn  what  they  ought  to  learn, 
and  most  people  learn  what  they  ought 
never  to  know.  Modern  education  is  also 
said  to  elevate  the  minds  of  people  above 
their  situations;  and  that  it  only  teaches 
them  to  hope  for  things  which,  probably, 
they  can  never  obtain.  And  it  may  be 
well,  if  it  can  be' so  said  and  be  confirmed, 
without  the  hazard  of  a  discovery  to  the 
contrary,  that  modern .  education  tends.  I 


more  to  debase  than  to  elevate 
mind. 

"The  intention  of  correct  education  is, 
to  refine,  to  improve,  and  to  exalt  the 
human  character ;  but  if  the  coarser  and 
sterner  principles  of  human  natare  should 
be  thought  preferable  to  those  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  if  ignorance  should  prove  to  be 
more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than 
sublime  intelligence,  cultivated  intellect; 
and  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  there  is 
certainly  no  better  way  of  making  people 
happy  than  by  the  neglect  of  education. 
But  if  man  is  to  be  made  better,  or  to  be 
considered  as  possessing  more  exalted  pow- 
ers than  the  brute,  and  if  the  mind  is  to 
be  esteemed  of  more  value  than  the  body, 
it  is  correct  education  alone  that  can  deve- 
lop human  excellence. 

"It  is  however  true,  that  a  man  of  brutal 
manners  will  always  be  a  brute,  whatever 
may  be  his  wisdom  or  understanding; 
but  this  only  shows  that  one  part  of  his 
education  has  been  neglected;  and  even 
such  a  character  is  not  so  contemptible 
as  an  empty  coxcomb,  who  appears  cer- 
tainly to  savour  most  of  the  modern  prin- 
ciple of  education.  If  men,  through  habit 
or  fashion,  will  condescend  to  assimilate 
themselves  to  the  brute  creation,  the  bear 
is  certainly  not  the  most  amiable  animal 
to  imitate  ;  but  it  is  still  more  ridiculous 
to  be  bowing  into  a  room  with  all  the 
grimace  of  a  monkey,  and  to  be  chattering 
with  the  loquacity  and  ignorance  of  an 
ape.  True  ed ucatkm,  however,  wi  11  show 
itself  in  a  different  way,  by  displaying  the 
powers  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind; 
by  exalting  the  man,  rather  than  by  suffer- 
ing him  to  descend  to  the  character  of  a 
brute." 

The  power  and  tendency  of  good  or 
bad  education  cannot  prove  themselves 
more  than  in  religion  and  politics. 
Mr.  Phelps,  after  treating  on  this  topic 
at  some  length,  applies  it  especially  to 
the  little  republic  of  Geneva.  Here- 
marks  that 

44  At  a  tune  when  the  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary Societies  are  extending  their  in- 
fluence in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by 
their  exertions  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  to  heathen  and  savage 
tribes,  it  b  surprising  to  observe  the  great 
departure  (rem  tbe^taxrines  of  Q^ 
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which  prevails  m  what  is  termedeiviliaed 
nations,  and  particularly  in  the  church  of 
Geneva;  a  church  so  interesting  to  every 
Protestant,  as  having  been  the  cradle  of 
the  reformation.  Tbe  reports  lately  given 
of  the  departure  from  the  true  faith,  in  the 
church  of  Geneva,  do  not  appear  to  be 
derived  from  uncertain  documents,  or  from 
the  religious  opinions  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  its  body,  but  from  recent  public 
acts  of  the  company  of  its  pastors. 

"  1st  The  ancient  catechism  of  Geneva 
taught  expressly  the  doctrine  of  the  divini- 
ty of  Jesus  Christ  This  catechism  was 
withdrawn  from  that  church  some  years 
ago,  and  its  place  has  been  reccutly  sup- 
plied by  another  catechism,  which  main- 
tains a  guarded  silence  with  respect  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ 

"2nd.  In  1805,  the  company  of  pastors 
introduced  into  the  churches  of  Geneva  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  which  they  not  only  omitted  the 
confession  of  (kith  of  the  reformed  churches 
of  France  and  Geneva,  which  had  been 
prefixed  to  all  their  former  Bibles,  but 
they  also  made  many  very  important  al- 
terations in  the  translation  itself,  particu- 
larly in  parts  relating  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  to  original  sin,  and  to  the  person- 
ality and  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This 
version  is  still  used  in  their  churches. 

44  3rd.  These  acts  were  followed  by 
another  of  a  still  less  equivocal  character, 
by  which  the  pastors  of  Geneva  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  they  were  able,  utterly  to 
exclude  from  their  churches  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  By  a  rale  of 
their  company,  passed  by  them  so  recently 
as  May  3,  1817,  all  candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  required  solemnly  to  promise 
that  they  will  abstain  from  preaching  in 
the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Geneva  on 
the  following  subjects : 

"  1st  Onthemannerin  which  the  divine 
nature  is  united  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  2nd.  On  original  sin. 
"3rd.  On  the  manner  in  which  grace 
operates,  or  on  efficacious  grace. 

"4th.  On  predestination. 

*/Thia  role  has  been  twice  acted-  upon ;  a 
candidate  has  been  refused  ordination*  and 
a  minister  has  been  prohibited  from  preach- 


ing, for  olqectingtq  subscribe  to  it  These 
acts,  however,  although  authorised  tjy  a 
great  majority  of  Barter*  leave  no  room, 
for  the  exercise  of  that  charity  "  which 
thinketh  no  evil,"  nor  of  that  liberty  of 
conscience  which  repels  hypocrisy;  but 
they  render  it  too  evident,  that  the  pre- 
sent church  of  Geneva  is  essentially  de- 
parted from  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  its 
predecessors. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  Geneva 
is  a  university,  to  which  youth*  from* 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
from  the  reformed  church  of  France,  are 
sent  to  be  instructed  in  theology;  and  that 
the  pmfessorsare  chiefly,  if  not  exclusive* 
It,  chosen-  from  the  company  of  the  .pas- 
tors. Of  this  company,  consisting  of 
tweatytflve  persons,,  lot  more  than  five 
hold  the  orthodox  frith.  The  remainder 
unite  in  opposing  it.  #  The  consequence  of 
this  state  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  on  the 
minds  of  the  students,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. By  far,  the  greater  number  of 
them  have  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  their 
instructors,  and  by  whose  means  the  in- 
fection will,  most  probably,  be  carried 
into  other  churches  and  countries,  and  the 
evil  be  extensively  diffused. 

"  Hac  foote  derivata  cbdts 

"  In  patriam  popnlnmqoe  iraxit  ?** ! 

"Such  is  the  force  of  education  and  ex- 
ample, to  which  the  mind  bends  and 
yields,  giving  the  broad  ear  to  extraneous 
novelty,  and  closing  its  organ  against  the. 
sounds  of  established  truth.  But  this  is 
neither  orthodox,  nor  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  knows  no  evil,  nor  the  voice  of 
nature ;  for  *'  nature,'*  as  Aristotle  ob- 
served, "works  not  after  the  niggardly 
fashion  of  Delphic  cutlers,  who  can  shape 
the  same  knife  for  various  and  often  dissi- 
milar purposes/1 

The  chapters  on  government,  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  and  on 
Finance,  are  replete  with  information. 
From  the  latter  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  National  Debt. 

«  According  to  the  history  of  the  public 
debt  and  revenue  of  this  kingdom,  from 
the  time  we  had  first  recourse  to  the* 
ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding, 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  in  time. 
of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion 
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to  its  accumulation  in  time  of  war.  It 
was  by  the  war;  which  began  in  1668, 
and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wkk,in  1697,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
present  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain 
was  first  laid.  On  the  31st  December, 
1697,  the  public  debts  of  Great  Britain, 
funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to 
£21,515,740.  A  great  part  of  those 
debts  had  been  contracted  upon  short  an- 
ticipations of  the  public  revenue,  and  some 
part  upon  annuities  for  lives;  so  that 
before  the  3 lstef  December,  1701,  or  less 
than  four  years,  those  had  been  partly 
paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public 
the  sum  of  £5,121,011;  a  greater  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever 
been  produced  since  that  period,  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  The  remaining 
debt,  therefore,  amounted  to  only 
£16,394,701. 

:  M  In  the  war  which  began  in  1702, 
and  which  was  concluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts  were  still 
more  accumulated.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1714,  they  amounted  to 
£53,681,076.  The  subscription  into 
the  South  Sea  fund,  of  the  short  and  long 
annuities,  increased  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt;  so  that,  on  the  3 1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1722,  it  amounted  to  55,282,978/. 
The  reduction  of  the  debt  began  in  1723, 
and  went  on  so  slowly,  that  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1739,  during  seventeen 
years  of  profound  peace,  the  whole  sum 
paid  off  was  no  more  than  8,328,354/. 
The  capital  of  the  public  debt  then  re- 
maining amounted  to  46,954,623/. 

"The  Spanish  war,  which  began  in 
1739,  and  the  French  war  which  soon 
followed,  occasioned  a  further  increase  of 
the  debt,  which  on  the  2 1st  of  December, 
1748,  after  the  war  had  been  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  amounted 
to  78,293,313/.  The  most  profound 
peace  of  seventeen  years  had,  therefore, 
only  reduced  the  national  debt '8,328,35  4; 
a  war  of  less  than  nine  years  increased  it 
31,338,689.  During  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  the.  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was  reduced,  or  at  least  measures 
were  taken  for  reducing  it,  from  four  to 
three  per  cent;  the  sinking  fund  was  in- 
creased, and  some  part  of  the  public  debt 
was  paid  off. 


"  In  1755,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  72,289,673/.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1763,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to 
122,603,336/.  The  unfunded  debt  was 
also  stated  at  13,927,589/. ;  but  the  ex- 
pence  occasioned  by  the  war  did  not  end 
with  its  conclusion  by  peace,  so  that, 
though  on  the  5th  of  January,  1764,  the 
funded  debt  was  increased,  partly  by  a 
new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a  part  of 
the  unfunded  debt,  to  129,586,7891 
there  still  remained,  according  to  the 
well-informed  author  of  the  (^oziatdormtioas 
on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  G  real  Bri- 
tain, an  unfunded  debt  which  was  brought 
to  account  in  that  and  the  following  year, 
of  9,975,017/.  lu  1764,  therefore  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and 
unfunded  together,  amounted,  according 
-to  that  author,  to  139,516,807/.  The 
annuities  for  lives  too,  which  had  been 
granted  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  new  loans  in  1757,  estimated  at 
fourteen ,  years  purchase,  were  valued  at 
472,500/.;  and  the  annuities,  for  long 
terms  of  years,  granted  as  premiums  like- 
wise in  1761  and  1762,  estimated  at 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  years  purchase, 
were  valued  at  6,826,875/.  Thus,  during 
a  peace  of  about  seven  years  continuance, 
the  prudent  administration  of  Mr.  Peflmn 
was  not  able  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  six 
millions ;  during  a  war  of  nearly  the  same 
period  of  time,  a  new  debt,  of  more  than 
seventy-five  millions,  was  contracted. 

"On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the 
funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
124,996,086/,;  the  unfunded  debt,  ex- 
clusive of  a  large  civil  list  debt,  amounted  to 
4.150236/.  makingtogether  129.146332/. 
According  to  this  account,  the  whole  debt 
paid  ofi,  during  eleven  years  of  profound 
peace,  amounted  only  to  10,415,474/.; 
and  even  this  small  reduction  of  debt 
was  not  all  made  from  the  savings  out  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state ;  several 
extraneous  sums,  altogether  independent 
of  that  ordinary  revenue,  contributed  to- 
wards it  Among  these  were,  an  addition- 
al shilling  in  the  pound,  land  tax,  for 
three  years ;  two  millions  received  from 
the  East  India  Company,  as  indemnifica- 
tion for  their  territorial  acquisitions;  and. 
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one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pound*,  re- 
ceived from  the  Bank,  for  the  renewal  of 
their  charter.*  To  these  may  be  added, 
several  other  sums  which,  as.  they  arose 
out  of  the  war,  should  be  deducted  from 
the  expence  of  it,  namely,  690,449/.,  the 
produce  of  French  prizes;  670,000,  com- 
position for  French  prisoners ;  and,  95,500/. 
produced  from  the  sale  of  ceded  islands  ; 
making  together,  a  total  1,455,949/.  This 
sum,  with  other  savings  and  means,  of  the 
same  kind,  amounted  to  more  than  five 
millions ;  so  that  the  whole  debt  paid  off 
during  eleveu  years  of  peace,  out  of  the 
sayings  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state, 
did  not  amount,  upon  an  average,  to  more 
than  half  a  million  a  year.  The  sinking 
fund,  however,  was  considerably  aug- 
mented during  that  peace,  by  the  debt 
which  was  paid  off,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  redeemable  four  per  cents  to  three 
per  cents,  and  by  the  annuities  which  had 
fallen  in ;  and  it  was  supposed,  at  that 
time,  that,  if  peace  had  continued,  a  mil- 
lion annually  might  have  been  spared  out 
of  it,  in  discharge  of  the  debt 

"Then  came  on  the  American  war, 
and  at  this  time  it  was  declared  and  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  the  country  could 
not  support  itself  for  seven  years.  How- 
ever, it  did  support  itself,  and  added  to 
the  public  debt  more  than  one  hundred 
millions;  so  that,  during  a  peace  of  eleven 
yean,  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  debt 
was  paid  off;  during  a  war  of  seven 
yean,  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one 
handled  millions  was  contracted.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  it 
was  stated  by  one  author,  that  it  would  be 
altogether  chimerical  to  expect  that  the 
public  debt  should  ever  be  completely 
discharged,  by  any  savings  which  were 
likely  to  be  made  from  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  that  time;  and  it  appears  that  he 
was  right,  for  there  have  been  no  proofs 
shown  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  would  have 
required  a  hundred  years  of  profound  peace 
to  have  accomplished  it ;  instead  of  which, 
seven  years  from  that  period,  involved 

•  The  Bank  proprietors  then  paid  one 
hundred  and  ten  tbonsand  pounds  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  charter,  and  now  receive 
three  editions  a  year  for  doing  the  public 
business;  therefore,  it  was  money  well 
spent oy  them. 


the  country  in  an  additional  debt,  which 
would  have  required  another  hundred  years 
to  discharge  it  by  the  same  means. 

"  Another  author,  at  that  time,  repre- 
sented  the  public  funds  of  the  different 
indebted  nations  of  Europe,  particularly 
those  of  England,  as  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  capital,  superadded  to  the  other  ca- 
pital of  the  country,  by  means  of  which 
its  trade  was  extended,  its  manufactures 
multiplied,  and  its  lands  cultivated  and 
improved,  much  beyond  what  they  could 
have  been  by  means  of  that  other  capital 
only.  This  author  is  not  named,  bat  he 
was  highly  condemned,  at  that  time,  Jer 
the  opinion  he  had  delivered  upon  the 
subject  However,  time  has  shown,  that 
he  also  was  perfectly  right;  for  as  our 
necessities  have  increased,  so  have  our 
means.  Who  could  have  believed,  ex- 
cept this  unknown  author,  in  the  year 
1775,  when  the  country  was  considered 
to  be  undone,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  could  increase  the  public  debt 
six  hundred  millions  more -than  it  was  at 
that  time;  that  they  could  have  the  credit 
to  borrow  such  a  sum,  or  that  the  people 
could  have  the  means  or  possibility  of 
furnishing  it?  The  proof  is,  that  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  must  have  rapidly 
increased  the  capital  of  the  country,  du- 
ring the  war,  otherwise  this  immense  sum 
could  not  have  been  raised. 

"  What  would  the  desponding  writers 
of  1775  now  say  of  paying  off  the  public, 
debt?  If  some  writers  are  correct  and 
can  prove,  as  they  assert,  that  the  public 
debt  promotes  industry,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  best  never  to  pay  it  off;  which  agrees 
with  the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  people  of  this  country  who 
feel  the  advantages  of  possessing  stock 
and  paying  no  taxes;  but  those  who  do 
not  like  taxes,  and  yet  are  obliged  to  pay 
them,  are,  most  likely,  of  a  different 
opinion.  Most  people  like  stock,  and 
few  like  taxes ;  it  is  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  most  people,  who  have  the  means, 
vest  their  property  in  the  former,  which 
seems  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  .latter; 
but  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong  in 
this  system,  which  does  not  bear  equally 
on  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  a  kind  of 
political  bribe  against  the  industry  of  the 
country ;  or  saying,  in  other  words;  if  yon 


In  the  chapter  on  Colonization  and 
Commerce,  Mr.  Phelps  strenuously  ad- 
vocates freedom  of  trade,  and  urges 
the  equity  of  the  colonies  contributing 
to  the  general  support  of  the  Empire. 

*It  is  not  natural  that  eighteen  mil- 
lions  of  people,  composing  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  bear  the 
-whole  burden  of  taxes  and  expeaces,  and 
leave  above  fifty  millions  of  British  sub- 
jects free,  witiiout  contributing  any  part 
towards  the  support  of  the  empire,  at  least 
if  they  have  an  equal  participation  of  be- 
nefits. Every  colony,  or  settlement,  ne- 
cessarily contributes,  more  or  less,  to  in- 
crease the  expence  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  it  do  not  contribute  its  share 
towards  defraying  this  expence,  an  unequal 
burden  must  fall  upon  the  other  part  of 
the  empire.  It  is,  in  feet,  comparatively, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  community,  and 
those  least  able  to  bear  it,  that  endure  the 
burdens  of  the  whole  British  empire.  If 
despotic  governments  have  a  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  property  of  the  people, 
they  can  only  contribute  according  t»  their 
means;  what  they  do  not  save  the  go- 
vernment cannot  get  A  free  people 
called,  should  not  be  taxed  upon  a  wore 
principle  than  this;  but  they  certainly 
are  in  general,  for  whatever  may  be  their 
privations,  they  must  pay  taxes. 

"Colonies  can  be  of  no  benefit,  unless 
they  contribute  to  the  revenue,  commerce, 
and  industry  of  the  parent  state;  but 
which  they  would  always  do,  under  proper 
regulations.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
as  well  for  this  country,  if  it  had  never 
possessed  any  colonies,  without  better  re- 
gulations. The  American  colonies,  or  the 
Americans,  involved  England  in  full  forty 
millions  of  debt  to  protect  them,  and  full 
one  hundred  millions,  afterwards,  in  trying 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  We  are  now 
more  valuable  to  each  other,  as  friends, 
than  we  were  as  relations,  If  colonies 
cannot;  or  will  net,  contribute  to  the  ex* 
pence*  of  the  state  that  protects  them, 
they  had  tetter  be  left  to  tbemselvec 
Bo*  necessity  fash  no  lawr  we  have  new 
an  immense  empire,  an  immense  debt,  and 
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will  lend  government  your  money,  you  an  immense  load  of  taxation,  with  an  im- 
shall  not  be  taxed ;  but  if  you  lend  it  to  mense  population ;  and  it  is  not  feeble 
other  people,  you  must  expect  to  pay    means,  or  feeble  efforts,  that  can  support 

or  relieve  the  one  or  the  other. 

"All  colonies  should  naturally  contri- 
bute to  the  general  support  of  the  empire ; 
but  they  should  have  equal  benefits  and 
privileges,  and  become  a  united  people. 
They  should  have  their  representatives  in 
the  senate,  so  as  to  have  a  general  interest 
in  the  state;  their  rights  should  be  every 
way  equal,  without  distinction.  Their 
industry,  commerce,  and  property,  should 
be  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  same 
laws,  and  they  should  all  be  equally  con- 
cerned and  benefited  by  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  empire.  Prosperity  would 
grow  up  with  such  a  system.  A  unity  of 
iuterests  would  be  formed,  which  no  cir- 
cumstances could  divide.  The  surplus 
population  of  one  part  of  the  great  empire 
would  remove  to  the  other,  as  circumstan- 
ces or  occasions  may  invite  them;  their 
mutual  wants  would  be  supplied,  and  thus 
a  natural  intercourse  would  be  kept  up, 
for  the  general  benefit  of  all 

The  two  last  chapters  treat  on  the 
perceptions  of  sense,  on  the  moral  and 
social  nature  of  man,  on  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  and  intellect,  the  per- 
fectibility' of  man,  and  the  confirmation 
of  a  future  state,  We  confess  thai  we 
did  not  expect  to  find  these  topics  in  a 
work,  expressly  devoted  to  political 
economy;  they  are,  however,  treated 
with  ability,  though  rather  desultorily. 
We  noticed  several  passages,  which  we 
could  wish  to  have  selected;  but  we 
have  already  extracted  so  largely,  in 
the  present  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
number  of  cur  journal,  that  we  have 
not  room  for  any  additional  observa- 
tions. Our  object  has  rather  been  to 
invite  attention  to  Mr.  Phelps's  very 
valuable  work.  More  practical  wis* 
dom  and  less  fanciful  theory  we  have 
not  often  seen  in  any  of  the  modern 
treatises  on  political  economy. 


Lectures  on  the  Principal  Evidence*, 
and  the  several  dispensations  of 
Revealed  Religion;  familiarly  ad- 
dressed to  young  persons,  with  select 
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references  to  the  most  valuable  Trea- 
tises on  each  subject  By  W.  Roby, 
8vo.  8s.  fine  paper,  10s.  Longman, 
and  Co.  London,  1819. 

A  benevolent  and  active  concern  for 
the  rising  generation,  forms  one  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  present  times. 
The  lowest  classes  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  their  intellec- 
tual powers.  An  increasing  disposition 
to  read  is  the  natural  result ;  and  this 
circumstance  dictates  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  furnishing  youth  with  suitable 
books; — books  that  may  inform  their 
judgments,  and  captivate  their  minds, 
without  depraving  their  hearts.  Nu- 
merous publications,  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  these  purposes,  have  of  late  years 
issued  from  the  press :  and  Mr.  Roby 
has  added  another  to  the  number, 
which  is  well  fitted  to  guard  the  minds 
of  those,  who,  advancing  to  maturity, 
are  ready  to  enter  on  the  business  of 
life,  against  the  insidious  arts  of  infi- 
delity. 

These  Lectures  were  originally  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit,  as  weekly  dis- 
courses.   They  are  divided  into  four 
parts,  embracing  the  evidences  and  dis- 
pensations of  Revealed  Religion  in  all 
their  branches.     Novelty  of  argument 
is  not  to  be  expected  on  a  subject  which 
has  so  often  been  discussed.    The  evi- 
dences adduced  are  treated  in  a  clear, 
perspicuous,   and    attractive  manner. 
Many  pleasing  anecdotes  are  inciden- 
tally   introduced,    illustrative   of   the 
author's  arguments ;  and  the  value  of 
his  work  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  insertion  of  judicious  references  to 
the  most  valuable  treatises  on  each 
subject,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  may  have  the  opportunity  or  the 
desire  of  prosecuting  further  inquiries. 
We  should  regard  this  work  as  a  valua- 
ble accession  to  British  Literature  at 
any  time ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  seasona- 
ble at  the  present  crisis,  when  princi- 
ples subversive  of  social  order  and  re- 
ligion are  circulated  through  the  medi- 
Vo£.  ix.  No.  57. 


am  of  the  press  in  the  cheapest  forms, 
and  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 


The  blessedness  of  those  who  4U  m  the 
Lord. — A  Sermon,  delivered  April 
5th,  1818,  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Bris- 
tol, on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Mr.   James  Bundy.      By  Thomas 
Wood.  8vo.  2s.    Bristol,  Printed: 
Longman  and  Co.  London. 
A  •  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Bundy,  whose    active  benevolence 
and  Ministerial  Fidelity,  procured  to 
him  a  large  share  of  public  confi- 
dence and  much  personal  esteem. 
By  Thomas  Wood,  8vo.  2s.  Bristol, 
printed :  Longman  and  Co.  London. 

Funeral  Orations  were  pronounced 
over  the  illustrious  dead,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans :  a  similar  practice 
has  been  adopted  by  Christians,  and 
continues  to  this  day.   .When  confined 
to  persons,  whose  lives  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  benevolence,  their 
piety,  or  other  eminent  virtues,  we  con- 
ceive this  practice  to  be  both  useful 
and  beneficial.    The  discourse  under 
consideration  is  well  adapted  to  display 
the  happiness  attending  a  life  of  true 
piety.    The  individual,  who  gave  oc- 
casion to  it,  and  of  whom  we  have  an 
interesting,  memoir,  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  rare  disinterestedness 
and  uncommon  benevolence.     Rising 
from  humble  poverty,  to  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, he  employed  himself  in 
various  ways,  in  doing  good ;  of  which 
we  have  numerous  pleasing  instances. 
One  of  these  we  transcribe,  as  it  sug- 
gests to  those  who  have  the  means,  a 
simple  and  efficacious  mode  of  assist- 
ing the  industrious  poor. 

"  On  Saturday  eveningi  he  regularly 
visited  the  market, — not  as  an  idle  observ- 
er, but  to  do  good  to  the  poor.  If  he  be- 
held a  poor  person  at  a  butcher's  stall,  in- 
Soiring  the  price  of  a  piece  of  meat  and 
ion  turning  away  for  want  of  more  mo- 
ney, he  would  call  him  back,  •  saying 
2F 
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what  cm  you  afford  to  give } '  6n  being 
told  bow  nodi,  be  would  produce  the  ad- 
ditional sum,  and  purchase  it  for  the  poor 
ip an.  He  would  then  go  in  pursuit  of 
other  persons  of  the  same  description  and 
assist  them  in  like  manner.  Thus  be  spent 
the  Saturday  evenings,  relieving  promis- 
cuously the  wants  of  the  poor,  who,  in 
return  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
offered  up  prayers  and  poured  blessings 
upon  him.  After  he  had  gone  round  dis- 
tributing his  bounty,  he  would  then  pur- 
chase pieces  of  meat  for  his  own  poor,  or 
those  indigent  families  whom  he  visited 
at  their  own  bouses.  When  be  bad 
finished  this  work  of  charity  and  labour  of 
love,  he  would  return  home  with  a  glad 
heart,  and  recount  the  blessings  be  en- 
joyed above  others." 


Christian  Missions,  an  enlightened 
Species  of  Charity ;  or,  a  Vindication 
of  the  Policy  and  Expediency  as  well 
as  Benevolence  of  the  Royal  Letter, 
authorising  Subscriptions  throughout 
the  Kingdom  in  aid  of  the  venerable 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel. 
Respectfully  addressed  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  to  the  Re- 
verend the  Clergy,  who  axe  about  to 
plead  its  cause.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Wi!ks,A.M.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Riving- 
tons,  London,  1819. 

Mr.  WUks  is  already  advantageously 
kjiown  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the 
Author  of  two  volumes  of  valuable 
"  Christian  Essays."1  In  the  present 
well  written  tract  he  has  successfully 
and  ably  vindicated  the  enlightened 
policy  of  Christian  Missions.  He  ob- 
serves with  great  truth  that 

"  There  wan  a  time  when  to  be  liberal 
in.  alms-giving  was  considered  as  almost 
all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  true 
charity.  This  period  is  gone  by  :  the  en- 
larged deductions  of  modern  science,  and 
the  necessity  of  husbanding  tho  resources 
of  charity,  with  a  view  to  the  best  applica- 
tion of  them,  have  tended  to  briug  to 
light  the  injurious  effects  of  many  schemes, 
--  -*  - 

9  See  an  account  of  this  Work  in  tin*  Li. 
teswry  Panorama,  Vol.  VII.  K.  S.  p.  506. 


which  were,  doubtless,  origwattyplannea 
with  a  truly  benevolent  intention ;  so  that 
there  is  danger  lest,  in  the  eagerness  of 
discovery  and  reform,  we  revert  to  tbe 
opposite  extreme,  and  learn  to  consider 
the  efforts  of  Christian  charity  is  of  little 
or  no  importance,  or  even  as  positively 
injurious  to  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

"  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  never  vu  tie 
virtue  of  charity  more  extensive,  or  more 
popular,  than  at  tbe  present  moment;  vet 
it  cannot  but  be  evident,  that,  in  the  it- 
tempt  to  reduce  what  is  naturally  little 
more  than  an  unguided  impulse  of  tbe 
mind  to  a  regular  and  enlightened  system, 
there  is  danger  of  confining  this  Christian 
virtue  in  undue  trammels,  jand  of  narrow* 
ing  too  much  the  sphere  of  its  exertions. 
Warped  either  by  incorrect  ideas  of  po- 
litical economy,  or  by  false  deductions 
from  true  premises,  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  who  decry  almost  every  species 
of  charity;  who  tell  us,  plainly,  that  the 
various  plans  pursued  for  tbe  amelioration 
of  the  human  race  are  useless,  or  even 
mischievous  ;  that  the  world  will  ever  re* 
main  what  it  has  ever  been;  that  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  measure  of  vice 
and  want,  of  irreligion  and  misery,  will 
always  exist ;  that  the  efforts  of  charity 
only  remove  the  burden  from  one  to 
another;  and  that,  in  short,  true  wisdom 
dictates  tbat  we  should  leave  the  world 
where  we  found  it,  under  the  guidance  of 
laws  over  which  we  can  exercise  noefec- 
tual  controul. 

"There  are  few  persons,  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  state  of  society, 
who  have  not  occasionally  to  encounter 
arguments  of  this  description;  and  that 
not  only  from  men  who  are  glad  to  exhi- 
bit their  science  as  a  cloak  for  their  want 
of  charity,  but  even  from»otbers,  whose 
indifference  to  the  necessities  of  their 
fellow-creatures  is  not  the  cause  but  the 
effect  of  their  misapplied  speculations ;- 
men  who  would  perhaps  have  been  chari- 
table, bad  they  not  taken  up  an  unfound- 
ed opinion  that  charity  is  useless.  Per- 
sona of  these  and  similar  description!  na- 
turally keep  aloof  from  the  various  excel- 
lent institutions,  which  reflect  so  much 
honour  upon  this  age  and  nation.  Nor  is 
this  all :  the  patrons  and  friends  ot  such 
institutions  are  viewed  by  them  as  persons 
whose  affections  are  more  expanded  than 
tbeirunderatandiugs,  and  who,  inporsniig 
a  local  or  partial  object*  are  not  aware  of 
its  general  bearing  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  its  ultimate  effects  upon  the 
human  race/9 
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From  the  consideration  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  author  is  led  to  define 
in  what  truly  enlightened  christian 
charity  does  consist,  viz.  that  it  springs 
from  right  motives,  and  consequently 
blesses  the  giver — that  it  also  benefits 
the  receiver, — and  that  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  injure  others.  This  definition 
is  illustrated  in  various  points  of  view, 
with  much  force  and  clearness  of  argu- 
ment; and  the  author  then  proceeds 
to  shew  that  the  objects  proposed  by 
the  various  religious  institutions,  which 
do  honour  to  British  liberality  and  be- 
nevolence, fairly  come  under  that  defi- 
nition. 

The  application  of  these  arguments 
and  considerations  is  then  made  to  the 
cause  of  missions  generally,  and  parti- 
cularly to  that  Society,  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  royal  letter  (alluded  to  in  the 
title  page*)  has  been  obtained.  The 
Course  of  Doctrine,  which  a  Christian 
Missionary  ought  to  inculcate,  is  next 
stated,  with  considerable  eloquence  and 
with  fervent  but  rational  piety.  We 
have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  pamphlet 
on  account  of  its  immediate  interest, 
and  also  because  of  the  claims  which 
the  Society,  advocated  by  it,  has  upon 
the  liberality  of  every  one  who  is  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness  of  his  fellow  mortals, 


Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son,  in 
an  Office  under  Government,  inclu- 
ding Letters  on  Religious  Sentiment 
and  Belief.  By  the  Rev. H.G.White, 
A.  M.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d.  Asperne, 
London,  1819. 

The  object  which  the  eloquent  Au- 
thor of  this  impressive  and  well  written 
volume  had  in  view,  in  composing  it, 
was  the  desire  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  a  son,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  guard 
from  the  snares  and  temptations  to 
which  inexperienced  youth  are  exposed 
on  their  entrance  into  public  life,  where 
the  evil  influence  of  bad  example  is  too 
frequently  found  to  bear  down  the  re 
solves  of  virtuous  intention,  and  to 


»  Bee.tais  Letter  and  a  brief  notice  of 
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surprise  the  beM  constituted  mind  into 
a  surrender  of  its  purest  convictions  of 
duty  to  certain  habits  of  associated 
life,  which,  however  tolerated  by  cus- 
tom, are  too  apt  to  weaken  the  first 
principles  of  prudenoe,  and  to  betray 
ingenuous  youth  into  incautious  com- 
pliance. 

With  this  motive  most  of  the  letters, 
now  under  consideration,  were  written 
and  inserted  in  a  respectable  contem- 
porary journal,*  where  we  read  them  as 
they  successively  appeared,  with  much 
pleasure;  and  that  pleasure  has  not 
been  diminished  on  the  re-perusal  of 
them.  The  five  last  of  the  collection, 
are  now  added,  for  the  first  time,  "from 
a  consciousn3ss "  (says  the  author) 
"  that  all  moral  precept,  as  enforcing 
our  obligations  towards  Society  and 
ourselves,  must  be  deprived  of  its  most 
important  support,  if  not  blended  with 
a  religious  sense  ot  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  towards  God." 

Although  this  volume  is  chiefly  de- 
signed for  young  men  m  public  offices, 
it  contains  much  important  precept 
that  is  of  general  application.  Every 
page  breathes  the  solicitude  of  a  father, 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
son ;  and  this  circumstance  imparts  a 
tone  of  affectionate  earnestness  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  well  disponed  youth. 
We  have  not  often  met  with  so  much 
practical  wisdom,  clothed  in  so  pleasing 
a  form  ;  and  we  dismiss  this  handsome- 
ly printed  volume,  with  our  cordial  re- 
commendation of  it  as  a  valuable  ma- 
nual for  young  persons,  who  are  just 
entering  into  public  life. 

Edward  and  George ;  of  Lessons  from 
real  life,  for  Children  of  early  years* 
18mo.  2s.    Darton  and  Co.  London", 

1818; 

The  Promised  Visit ;  including  an  ac* 

count  of  the  various  methods1  of  ihs> 

.  nufaeturing  Paper  b  different  couu- 
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questions,  with  a  view  to  impress  the 

subject  on  the  youthful  mind.    By 

the  Author  of  the  "  Dew  Drop/' 

18mo.    Is.  6d.     Darton  and  Co. 

London,  1818. 

Winter  Scents,  to  amuse  and  instruct 

the  Rising  Generation.    By  M.  H. 

l<8mo.    Is.  6d.      Darton  and  Co. 

London,  1818. 

These  are  very  interesting  and  well 
written  books;  and  are  excellently 
adapted  to  convey  instruction  and 
amusement  in  the  most  pleasing  form. 
They  ale  each  ornamented  with  an 
appropriate  engraving,  and  will  form 
an  acceptable  present  to  young  persons. 

?titerarj>  Kcgtftcr* 


Authors,  Editors,  and  Publish**,  en  particu- 
larly requested  ts  forward  t*  the  Literary 
Panorama  Office,  post  paid,  m,  or  before  the 
1M  da*  of  each  month,  the  titles,  prices,  and 
atherpartkulartpfworhsiahander  published 
for  this  department  of  the  Work. 


'  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
ARTS,  TINE. 

Thirty  Viewwn  Islington  and  Penton- 
ville,  from  original  drawings  by  Mr.  Au-, 
gust  us  Pugin,  with  concise  descriptions 
of  each  subject,  by  E.  W.  Brayley  ;  4to. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Kev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  is  preparing  a 
Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Pic- 
turesque Tour  in  Normandy,  France, 
and  Germany,  in  three  volumes,  to 
arrange  with  his  Decameron. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  descendant  of 
the  family,  will  soon  publish,  Memoirs 
of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
of  his  sons  Richard  and  Henry,  with  some 
original  letters  and  other  family  papers. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  Author 
of  "  The  Honey-moon,"  &c  &c.  With 
two  unpublished  Plays  and  other  Selec 
tions  from  his  MSS.  By  Miss  Benger, 
Author  of  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Hamilton,  Arc 


In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
a  few  weeks,  in  1  vol  8vo.  with  a  Por- 
trait, An  Account  of  the  Life  of  James 
Crichton  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  the 
admirable  Crichton;  with  Notes,  and  an 
Appendix  of  Original  Papers.  By  Patrick 
FrazerTytler.F.ILS.E. 

The  Rev.  J.  Evans,  of  Islington,  has 
on  the  eve  of  publication,  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Rev.  William  Richards,  LL.D. 
with  some  Account  of  Roger  Williams, 
founder  of  Rhode  Island,  and  first 
assertor  of  complete  Religious  Liberty 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
work  is  inscribed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Dr.  Harrington,  Author  of  Fire  -and 
Planetary  Life,  from  which  all  the  new 
and  improved  Nautical  Tables  have  been 
taken,  has  in  the  press,  and  will  pub- 
lish  shortly,  An  extension  of  bis  Im- 
portant Theory  and  System  of  Chemistry, 
elucidating  all  the  phenomena,  without 
one  single  anomaly. 

bistort. 
Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession 
of  Malcolm  III,  in  the  year  1067,  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  in 
the  year  1371  To  which  are  added, 
Tracts  relative  to  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland.  By  Sir  David  Dai- 
ry m  pie,  Bart  of  Hailes,  3rd  edition,  in  3 
•vols.  8vo. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr  Bate  man  will  soon  publish.  Re- 
ports on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of 
London,  from  1804  to  1816,  comprising 
practical  remarks  on  their  causes  and 
treatment. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pearkes  is  printing,  Popu- 
lar Observations  on  the  Diseases  incident 
to  Literary  and  Sedentary  Persons,  with 
hints  for  their  prevention  and  cure. 

Dr.  F.  Swediaur  is  printing,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Symptoms,  Effects,  and  Nature  of 
the  Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Disorders. 

Preparing  for  publication,  An  Essay  on 
the  Diagnosis,  Morbid  Anatomy*  and 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Children; 
by  Marshall  Hall,  M.  D.  E.  R.S.  E.  Ac 

MISCELLANIES; 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  new  edition,  corrected  through- 
out, of  Grey's  Memorica  Technica,  to 
which  is  added,  Dr.  Lowe's  Table  of 
Mnemonics,  in  1  vol.  limo. 

A  new  edition  of  Debretfs  Baronetage 
of  England,  corrected  and  continued  to 
the  present  Time. 

New  Italian  Journal. — L'Ape  AtsJians 
a  I  ondra.  Giornale  per  le  colte  persoae 
deiia  Gran  Brettagtyie.  d'ltaliss  in  6fo% 
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A  Number  will  ippear  regularly  on 
the  15th  and  30th  of  each  Month.  The 
Price  to  Subscribers  for  Three  Months 
will  be  9s.  each  Number,  io  Non-sub- 
scribers 3s.  Numbers  1.  and  II.  have 
already  appeared. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published  in  2 
vols,  foolscap  8vo.  Hints  on  the  Sources 
of  Happiness,  addressed  to  her  Children 
by  a  Mother,  Author  of  "  Always 
Happy,9*  &c. 

John  Gamble,  Esq.  Author  of  Irish 
Sketches,  &c.  &c.  will  shortly  publish, 
Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
written  in  the  year  1818. 

Mr.  Partington  of  the  London  Institu- 
tion is  preparing  materials  for  a  History 
of  that  Establishment,  with  plates,  &c. 
to  which  will  be  prefixed  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  the  late  Professor  Porson, 
with  Anecdotes,  Jeux  d'esprit,  &c.  to  be 
entitled  Parsoniana. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  demy 
ltmo.  The  Wandering  Jew,  being  an 
authentic  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  most  distinguished  na- 
tions, interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  ce« 
lebrated  men  at  different  periods  since 
the  last  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, in  a  narrative  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  that  mysterious  cha- 
racter. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  Dr.  Shaw's 
Zoology  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Leach  has  neatly  ready  for 
publication*  a  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Molluscs,  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
method  of  arranging  the  shells  of  Great 
Britain  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
animals,  with  descriptions,  and  illustra- 
tive engravings. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Author  of  Conversations  on  Che- 
mistry, &c.  has  a  new  work  at  press,  en- 
titled, Conversations  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  Young 
Pupils,  illustrated  with  plates,  by  Larry. 

NAVIGATION. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Darcy  Lever's 
Young  Sea  Officer's  Sheet  Anchor,  or  a 
Guide  to  Practical  Seamanship,  in  1  vol. 
4to.  with  considerable  improvements, 
will  appear  in  a  short  time. 

NOVELS. 

A  Third  Series  of  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord. Collected  and  arranged  by  Jede* 
diah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and 
Parish-clerk   of  Gandcrcleugh.     Con- 


taining the  Bride  of  Lammermuir,  and  a 
Legend  of  the  Wars  of  Montrose*  In  4 
vols.  19mo.  To  be  published  in  the  first 
week  of  June. 

A  Romance-  on  the  subject  of  Robin 
Hood  is  preparing  for  publication. 

POETRY. 

A  Translation  of  Paradise  Lost  into 
Welsh,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  original, 
by  W.  Owen  Pughe,  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  month.  The 
unparalleled  copiousness  of  the  antient 
British  Language,  has  enabled  the  trans- 
lator not  only  to  keep  verbally  to  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  but  generally  to 
preserve  even  his  varied  pauses  and  other 
ornaments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
all  literal  elisions* 

Mr.  John  Law  son,  author  of  the  Ma- 
niac, has  in  the  press,  Orient  Harping,  a 
desultory  poem,  in  a  foolscap  8vo. 
volume. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  The  Lay  of  Agincourt,  and  other 
Poems.  ' 

The  Vestriad  or  the  Opera,  a  mock 
epick  poem,  in  five  cantos,  with  Notes 
and  engravings,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Banquet,  the  Dessert,  Sec.  ficc. 

Poems  founded  on  the  Events  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  written  during  its 
progress  and  after  its  conclusion,  by  the 
wife  of  an  officer,  who  served  in  its  cam- 
paigns, will  soon  appear,  in  an  8vo. 
volume. 

A  new  edition  of  Ossian's  Poems  is 
preparing  for  publication,  with  notes,  cri- 
tical, historical,  and  explanatory,  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Beauford. 

Mr.  Bird  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a 
second  edition  of  his  poem,  the  Vale  of 
Slaughden. 

Mrs.  Kentish,  Resident  at  St.  Salva- 
dore,  in  Brazil,  has  in  the  press,  through 
the  medium  of  her  friend,  K.  Pringle, 
esq.  of  Liverpool,  a  collection  of  about 
190  Poems,  which  will  be  compressed 
into  a  small  handsome  8vo  volume. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rose  is  preparing  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto, 
with  a  life  and  notes. 

The  Author  of"  Night/9  a  descriptive 
poem,  will  soon  publish,  Tales  of  Night, 
in  rhyme,  comprising  Both  well,  Second 
Nuptials,  the  Exile,  and  the  Devil  on 
Shealfden  Pike. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

John  Clay  has  in  ,the  press,  a  Free 
Trade  Essential  to  the  Welfare  of  Great 
Britain,  or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause.of 
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the  present  distressed  Suite  of  Hie 
Country,  and  the  consequent  Increase  of 
Pauperism,  Misery,  and  Crime.  To 
which  are  added  some  observations  on 
Two  Letters  to  the  Rt  Hon.  Robert 
Peel,  M.  P<  by  one  of  his  Constituents. 
The  first  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
valuable  standard  of  value.  The  second 
en  the  Causes  of  the  increase  of  Pau- 
perism, 8cc.  &c- 

THEOLOGY* 

.  The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson  has  in 
She  press,  an  Inquiry  into  the  True  Time 
of  the  Bjrth,  Baptism,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ  ,,»... 

A  new  version  of  some  of  the  Epistles 
of  St  Paul  and  of  the  Epistle  of  St 
James,  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Pub- 
lic in  a  cheap  and  unostentatious  form. 
The  translator  has  had  Campbell  in  view 
as  to  the  arrangement  and  manner  of  the 
work,  and  much  care  and  pains  have 
been  bestowed  to  exhibit  the  sense  of 
the  Apostles,  faithfully,  clearly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  idiom  of  our 
language. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C  R.  Matarin, 
Curate  of  St.  Peter's  Dublin,  in  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott  has  in  the 

Sress,  Homilies  for  the  Young,  in  two 
uodecimo  volumes. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Description  of  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  t 
comprising  an  Account  of  their  Geolo- 
gical Structure  ;  with  Remarks  on  their 
Agriculture,  Economy,  Scenery  and  An- 
tiquities. By  J.  Maccullocb,  M.  D. 
F?L.  S.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Volume 
of  illustrative  engravings  in  Quarto. 

A  History  of  the  Castle,  Priory,  and 
Church  of  Kenilworth,  is  printing  in  a 
4to.  volume,  illustrated  by  engravings. 

VOYAGES    AND    TRAVEL*. 

Mr.  Playfair  is  printing  in  two  8vo. 
volumes,  France,  as  it  is,— not  Lady 
Morgan's  France. 

Mr.  Robert  Walpole  has  in  the  press, 
Travels  in  various  Countries  in  the  East  ; 
being  a  continuation  of  his  Memoirs  on 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED. 
ARTS,   FI1HS. 

Number  V.  of  Volume  IJX  (being  the 
concluding  Number)  of  Claude's  Liber 
Veritatis ;  containing  Twenty-two  Prints 
alter  the  original  Drawings  of  Claude  lc 
Lomsn,  m  the  CottoctiOn  of  his  Grace 


the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  executed  by 
Richard  Eariom,  in  the  Manner  and 
Taste  of  the  Drawings.  Proof  impres- 
sions Si.  13*  6d.,  Prints  \l  11a.  6d. 

The.  Seventh  Number  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Neale's  Illustrated  History  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  is  just  published. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Phtlpot  Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls  n 
Ireland.  By  his  Son,  William  Henry 
Curran,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  With  a 
Portrait  and  Fac-similies,  in  3  vols-  8vo. 
1/.  4*.  boards. 

BOTANY. 

Fuci;  or  Coloured  Figures  and  De- 
scriptions, in  Latin  and  English,  of  the 
Plants  referred  by  Botanists  to  the  Geous 
Fucus.  By  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  F  R.S. 
F.  L.  S.  &c  &c.  The  48th  and  last 
Number,  4 to.  7#.  €d. 

e  ducat  low. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Early 
Education  and  Nursery  Discipline,  lftroo, 
8s.  6d. 

Introductory  Greek  Exercises,  to 
those  of  Neil&on,  Dunbar,  and  others; 
arranged  under  Models,  to  assist  the 
Learner.  By  Nathaniel  Howard,  llmo. 
bi  6d. 

The  National  Spelling-Book  ;  or  Svre 
Guide  to  English  Spelling  and  Prooan» 
ciation,  compiled  from  the  Dictionaries 
of  Walker,  Sheridan,  and  Jones  ;  the 
Syllables  divided  agreeably  to  their 
approved  Methods,  and  arranged  on  such 
a  Plan  as  cannot  fail  to  familiarize  the 
Art  of  Spelling  and  Pronunciation, 
remove  the  difficulties,  and  faci&ate  gene- 
ral improvement  in  the  English  Law. 
By  B.  Tabart.  Printed  on  a  large  and 
clear  type,  U.  6cf.  bound. 

HISTORY. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Continuation 
to  the  present  time,  of  The  History, 
Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  By  Bryan  Edwards,  Esq. 
F.  K.S.  S.  A.  In  fr  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
4to.  vol.  of  plates,  31.  las. 

Proceedings  in  Parga*  and  the  looian 
Islands;  with  a  Series  of  Correspon- 
dence and  other  justificatory  Documents. 
By  Lieut.  Colonel  de  Bossete.  With  a 
Map,  8vo.  ?« 

HORTICULTURE- 

Memoirs  of  tfee  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society,  with  numerous  pistes,  t 
vols.  8vo.  l£  5#*  ' 

iAw. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal 
taw,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  ftofes- 
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sion,  Magistrates,  and  Private  Gentle- 
men. By  Joseph  Chitty,  £sq.«of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  4  vols, 
royal  8vo.  5(.  5#. 

The  Trial  of  Augustus  Bogle  French, 
John  French  Burke,  and  Matthew  Welch, 
lor  a  Conspiracy  ;  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott 
and  a  Special  Jury,  on  Wednesday  the 
9th  of  December,  1818.— To  which  are 
added  the  further  Proceedings  on  the 
37ih  of  January,  and  1st  and  3rd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1819,  and  the  Sentence.  Taken 
in  Shorthand  by  Win.  Brodie  Gurney, 
Esq.  Shorthand  Writer  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  8vo.  6t. 

The  Attorney's  Clerks'  Assistant; 
containing  Plain  and  Easy  Directions  for 
Levying  Fines,  and  Suffering  Recove- 
ries, arranged  under  an  entirely  new 
svstem,  in  the  immediate  order  in  which 
they  are  proceeded. with  throughout  the 
several  stages,  8vo.  3*. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bleaching, 
with  Oxymuriatic  Acid ;  as  now  prac- 
ticed by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Bleachers,  Paper-makers,  &c-  kc.  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
Nature  of  that  Process,  shewing  its  im- 
mediate Connexion  with  the  old  Practice 
of  Exposure  upon  the  Grass  and  to  point 
out  the  Cause  and  Failure  of  it.  Also, 
an  Analysis  of  the  several  Methods,  now 
in  use  for  the  Bleaching  of  Woollen 
Cloths  and  Silks.    By  a  Chemist,  8vo.  3#. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Inquiry,  illustrating  the  Nature  of 
Tuberculated  Accretions  of  Serous 
Membranes;  and  the  Origin  of  Tuber- 
cles and  Tumours  in  different  Textures 
of  the  Body.  By  John  Baron,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary  at 
Gloucester.  Illustrated  by  five  plates, 
8vo  14*. 

MINERALOGY    AVD    GEOLOGY. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogy  and 
Geology ;  explaining  the  easiest  Methods 
of  discriminating  Minerals,  and  the 
Earthy  Substances,  commonly  called 
Rocks,  which  compose  the  Primitive, 
Secondary,  Flcetz  or  Flat,  and  Alluvial 
Formations :  to  which  is  added,  a  De- 
scription of  the  Lapidaries,  Apparatus, 
Ice.  By  J.  Mawe.  With  engravings, 
and  a  coloured  plate,  l2mo.  5s. 

MISCSLLAIUBS. 

The  Encyclopedia  Bdinensis ;  or,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Literature.     To  be  completed 
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in  Six  Volumes  4to.  and1  illustrated  by 
180  plates.  By  James  Millar,  M.  D. 
vol.  3,  part  I,  price  St. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on 
Occasion  of  the  Death  of  her  late 
lamented  Majesty.  By  Lysias.  Price 
is.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope ;  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Principles  and 
Construction  of  the  Instrument,  and  of 
its  Application  in  various  Forms  to  the 
useful  Arts.  By  David  Brewster,  LL  D, 
F  R.  S.  ISmo.  with  Seven  Plates,  6* 
boards. 

Useful  Knowledge;  or,  a  Familiar 
Account  of  the  various  Productions  of 
Nature,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Ani- 
mal, which  are  chiefly  employed  for  the 
Use  of  Man.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Figures*  and  intended  as  a  Work  both  of 
Instruction  and  Reference.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Bingley,  A.  M.  The  Second 
Edition,  with  considerable  Alterations 
and  Additions,  and  with  a  new  set  of  16 
plates,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  \L  U. 

The  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st  or 
Glasgow  Regiment,  Highland  and  Light 
Infantry,  from  1806  to  1815.  12mo.^ 

NOVELS. 

The  Aubid,  an  Eastern  Taje,  by  James 
Atkinson.  Esq.  8vo.  Sj.  sewed. 

The  Black  Robber,  a  Romance.  By 
Edward  BalL  In  3  vols.  12mo.  16>.  u<f. 
boards. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Gothard/a  Tale.  By 
Elizabeth  Cullen  Brown.  In  3  vols* 
ISmo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Gogmagog-HaH,  or  the  Philosophical 
Lord  and  Governess,  a  Satirical  Novel, 
by  the  Author  of  Prodigious  !  or  Childe 
Paddie  in  London,  3  vols.  \L  la. 

POETRY. 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel,  (Se- 
cond Edition)  and  other  Poems :  to, 
which  is  added  a  Prospectus  of  a  Trans- 
lation of  Virgil,  partly  original,  and 
partly  altered  from  Dryden  and  Pitt, 
with  Specimens.    By  John  Ring,  8vo.  <J#. 

Greenland  and  other  Poems.  By 
James  Montgomery,  8vo.  10#.  6d. 

The  Triumphs  of  Religion  ;  a  Sacred  . 
Poem.    In  Four  Parts.    By  Miss  Cope, 
Author  of  the  Suicide,  a  Poem.      The 
Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged, ' 
price  7#. 

Peter  Bell,  a  Tale  in  Verse.  By  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  Esq.  8vo.  5s.  6a, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.         > 

Letters  of  Daniel  Hardcastle  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Times  Journal,  on  the  Sub- 
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{ect  of  the  Bank  Restriction,  the  Rel- 
ations of  the  Mint,  &c.  with  Notes  and 
Additions  by  Richard  Page,  8vo.  6s. 

The  Oppressed  Labourers ;  the  Means 
for  their  Relief,  as  well  as  the  Reduction 
of  their  Number,  and  of  the  Poor  Rates, 
presented  to  Public'Notice  Dedicated, 
in  the  First  Instance,  to  the  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Great  Britain,  8vo.  U.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  their 
Policy  vindicated  against  the  Aspersions 
cast  upon  them  by  numerous  Authors ; 
the  State  of  England  compared  with  that 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France ;  flee.  &c 
By  James  Macphail,  8vo.  2*. 

A  Remonstrance,  addressed  to  the 
Author  of  Two  Letters  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  Effects  of  a  Variable 
Standard  of  Value,  and  on  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  By  an  English  Gentlemen, 
8vo.2#  <& 

THEOLOGY. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's 
new  Translation.  By  John  William 
Whittaker,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  8yo.  9#. 

Christian  Missions,  an  Enlightened 
Species  of  Charity  ;  or,  a  Vindication  of 
the  Policy  and  Expediency  as  well  as 
Benevolence  of  the  Koyal  Letter,  autho- 
rizing Subscriptions  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  in  aid  of  the  venerable  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel.  Respect- 
fully addressed  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  reverend  the  Clergy 
who  are  about  to  plead  its  Cause,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  A.  M.  Author  of 
Christian  Essays,  and  of  the  St  David's 
Prize  Essay  for  1811,  on  the  Clerical 
Character,  fitc  8vo.  9*.  6d. 

Elementary  Discourses;  or,  Sermons 
addressed  to  Children.  By  John  Burder, 
M.A.  12mo.4*. 

The  Protestant's  Catechism  on  the 
Origin  of  Popery,  and  on  the  Grounds 
of  tqe  Roman  Catholic  Claims.  By  the 
Bishop  ot  St  David's.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion, 1*. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  by  Daniel  Sandford,  D.  D. 
One  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  formerly  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  8vo.  1«# . 


Thoughts  on  Baptism,  as  an  ordinance 
ofProselytisin;  including  Observations 
on  the  controversy  respecting  term  of 
Communion,  Svo.  4* . 

Scripture  Costume,  exhibited  ia  a 
Series  of  engravings,  representing  the 
principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the 
bacred  Writings,  drawn  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Benjamin  West.  Esq.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  R. 
Satchwell:  with  Biographical  Sketches* 
and  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Eastern  Nations, 
elephant  4to.  5L  5*. 

Just  published.  Remarks  on  the  Fore- 
knowledge of  God;  suggested  by  pas- 
sages in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  by  Gill  Tunms, 
Svo.  9s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Geographical  and  Statistical  Descrip- 
tion of  Scotland.  By  James  Play  fair, 
D  D.  F.  R  S.  and  F.  A  S.  E.  Principal 
of  the  United  College  of  St  Andrews, 
and  Historiographer  to  his  Royal  High* 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  an  elegant  and  accurate  Sheet  Map 
of  Scotland,  1/.  4#.  boards. 

A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political 
Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  its  dependent  Settlements  on 
Van  Dieman's  Land:  with  a  particular 
Enumeration  of  the  Advantages  which 
these  Colonies  offer  for  Emigration,  and 
their  Superiority  in  many  respects  over 
those  possessed  by  tho  United  States  of 
America.  By  W.  C.  Went  worth,  Esq.  a 
Native  of  the  Colony,  8vo.  5s. 

VOYAGES   AND   T&AVELS. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal, 
and  of  the  Territories  annexed  to  this 
Dominion  by  the  House  of  Gorkha.  By 
Francis  Hamilton  (formerly  Buchanan) 
M.D  F.R.  S.L.E.  and  Fellow  of  the 
Societies  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  the  Lin- 
nean  and  Asiatic  Societies,  4to.  with  en- 
gravings, 8/.  2*.  hoards. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and 
Sicily,  tending  to  illustrate  some  Dis- 
tricts which  have  not  been  described  by 
Mr.  Eustace  in  bis  Classical  Tour.  By 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart  Seoossi 
Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4*. 
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America:  United  States. 

New  Institution :  Medical. 

At  New  Orleans  there  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  to  emulate  the  studies  of  Eu- 
rope. We,  some  years  ago,  gave  notice 
tof  an  Institution  for  Religious  purposes, 
for  circulating  the  Bible  among  the  neigh- 
bouring population.  Another  Society  has 
more  recently  been  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Medical  Science. 
Several  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  chiefly 
French,  and  educated  at  the  Schools  of 
Paris,  Montpeilier,  and  Strasburgh,  who 
bate  settled  at  New  Orleans,  bate  lately 
established  fn  that  city  a  Medical  Society. 
This  Institution,  though  yet  ia  its  infancy, 
is  constantly  consulted  by  the  neighbour- 
ing authorities,  and  obtains  a  place  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  justified  and  confirmed  by  the 
talents  of  the  professors  associated. 

This  Society  has  lately  published  two 
pamphlets:  one  of  which  is  entitled, 
Sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  Orleans,  from  August  1817 
to  January  1818.  The  second  is  a  Report 
made  to  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans  concerning  the  Yellow  Fever 
that  reigned  in  that  city  in  the  manner  of 
an  epidemic,  during  the  Summer  of  1817. 
Both  these  pamphlets  are  dated  April  1818. 

This  Society,  embodied  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  February  16,  1816*  has  lately 
sent  over  several  diplomas  of  corres- 
ponding members,  to  eminent  medical 
practitioners  m  Europe,  especially  to  those 
*f  the  faculty  in  France. 

literary  Institution :  Historical. 

Historical  Society  of  New  Xor I:.— (Ja- 
nuary 8, 1819.)  This  is  an  Institution,  that, 
perhaps  ought  to  have  been  formed  long 
ago,  and  while  4bcre  was  a  possibility  of 
recovering  and  preserving  some  of  the 
traditions  received  from  the  early  settlers, 
and  possibly  from  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  object  ol  this  Society  is  to  cultivate 
tbo  Natural  History,  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  the  Civil  History  of  America 
in  general :  but  especially  -of  the  City  and 
Province  of  New  York.  It  has  already 
formed  a  library  consisting  of  works  ana- 
logous, to  the  purpose  of  its  formation, 
consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  vo- 
lumes ;  also,  a  cabinet  of  the  most  valua- 
ble, or  most  rare  productions  of  the  Ame- 
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tfean  continent :  and  thirdly,  a  collection 
of  portraits  of  such  persons,  whether  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  services  done  to  America, 
or  by  writings  in  which  they  have  treated 
on  subjects  relating  to  transatlantic  inter- 
ests.  In  the  sitting  of  December  7, 1818, 
Mr.  Verplank  read  a  discourse,  which  the 
Society  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  it  has 
appeared  under  tbo  title  of  an  Anniversary 
Discourse  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  by  Julian  C.  Verplank, 
Esq  8vo.  New  York,  1818. 

Austria. 

»  Animal  Magnetism  forbid. 
Our  pages  have  repeatedly  noticed  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Governments  on 
the  Continent  to  the  progress  and  prac- 
tice of  Animal  Magnetism.  We  learn 
from  German  publications,  that  in  the 
month  of  November  last,  all  the  Physi- 
cians not  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  were  called  together,  in  order 
to  be  officially  informed  of  a  Resolution 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Powers,  by  which 
the  practice  of  Animal  Magnetism  is  ge- 
nerally prohibited  throughout  the  Domi- 
nions of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Several 
of  the  Doctors  of  Vienna,  who  are  known 
to  be  empirical  practitioners  of  this  art, 
have  been  publicly  censured,  and  threat- 
ened with  an  entire  suspension  of  their 
functions,  in  case  of  their  continuing  to 
have  recource  to  the  operations  of  Mag- 
netism. Directions  to  the  same  effect 
have  been  given  to  all  the  Governors  of 
Provinces,  as  well  as  to  all  houses  and 
hospitals  established  for  the  recovery  of 
health,  in  the  Austrian  Monarchy; 

Cos  Lights. 

The  attempts  made  to  light  the  streets, 
flee,  of  Vienna,  by  means  of  hydrogen 
gas,  have  afforded  the  moat  satisfactory 
results. 

Mosaic  softly  arrived. 

The  famous  Mosaic  of  which  we 
have  repeatedly  spoken,  has  arrived 
safely  at  Vienna,  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
famous  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  executed  by  Professor  Raffaelli 
of  Milan,  who  is  also  arrived  at  Vienna. 
The  dimensions  of  it  are  98  feet  by  18, 
which  is  the  size  of  the  original.  The 
Professor  has  a  double  merit  in  this  wort: 
that  of  having  applied  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary and  admirable  patience  and  ad- 
dress, an  Art  which  hitherto  has  been 
confined  to  small  compositions,  and  also, 
that  of  having  preserved,  to  a  compara- 
tive immortality,  a  work  so  valuable,  that 
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Agriculture,  Rural  and  'Domes- 
tic Economy 39 

Medicine  and  Medical  Science  129 

Pare  Mathematics 22 

Astronomy 11 

Naval  Art ' 31 

Military  Art 25 

Varieties:  Mathematical  Recre- 
ations, Games,  Lotteries,  &c.    22 
Arts  of  Occupation,Pbysico-Ma- 
thematioal,  Mechanical,Tech- 
nology,  &c - 


20. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


'-     Philology  and   Biblical  Litera- 
ture      13 

Liturgical,  concerning  Rites  and' 

Ceremonies 28 

Theology,  Dogmatic  Works   •  •     15 

Christian  Morals   •  •  •' 10 

Ecclesiastical  History  and  Dis- 
cipline      18 

Religious:  Miscellaneous   •  ••• 
(mostly  Books  of  Prayers  and 

Devotion)  127 

Ideology;   or  Analysis    of  the 
Human   Understanding,  and 

Logic 11 

Moral  Philosophy 44 

t     Political,  Legislation 23 

Civil  and  Judicial  Legislation-  •  220 
Education,  &  Elementary  books    71 

Political  Economy » 47 

Commerce 54 

Statistics;  Administration,  and 

Public  Utility 141 

Finances  and  'faxes-  •  •  • 109 

General  Politics •  •  •  •     29 

Local  and  Particular  Politics  •  •  331 

History   122 

Voyages  and  Travels    25 

Geographical  Sciences ........     13 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Literature  and  the  Fink  Arts. 

Grammar    67 

Philology    118 

Criticism  and  Rhetoric  •  -••  •  12 
Archaiology   and    Numismatics    23 

Eloquence  •  •  •  •" 35 

Drama,  Art  and  Poetry   136 

Poetry,  Miscellaneous 233 

Novels    76 

Miscellanies:  Literary  Works, 

Selections,  he.  208 

Literary  History   26 

Bibliography 136 

Painting,  Sculpture,  Engraving, 

Lithography,  Calligraphy  •  •  •  •  41 
Architecture  and  its  connexions  14 
Music 7 


We  have  inserted  the  foregoing  tables 
not  only  as  records  of  the  labours  of  .lite- 
rature in  France,  and  as  shewing,  in  some 
degree,  the  direction  of  the  public  mind, 
but,  also,  as  examples  of  a  convenient 
and  systematic  arrangement  of  mate- 
rials for  literary  history.'  The  various 
branches  of  literature  are  now  so  nume- 
rous, and  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  . 
them  &1I  is  so  considerable,  that  an  orderly 
scheme  directing  to  the  proper  situation 
of  any  particular  subject,  is  a  convenience 
by  no  means  despicable.  Whether  a  si- 
milar scheme  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
literary  performances  of  our  own  country,' 
and  in  like  manner,  of  other  countries, 
were  hot  desirable,  is  a  consideration  to  be 
taken,  at  present,  ad  referendum. 

Two  Professorships,  one  for  the  Mant- 
chou,  the  other  for  the  Sanskrit,  have  been 
added  to  the  College  of  France,,  by  Louis 
XVIII. 

'  Two  new  professorships  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts: 
one  for  History  and  Antiquity,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  branches  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture;  the  other  for  Historical  Art, 
adapted  to  the  study  of  Architecture. 
Public  Libraries,  history  qf. 

Researches  concerning  public  Libraries, 
antient  and  modern,  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Mazarin  Library,  and  on  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  books.  By  M.  Petit-RadeL 
This  subject  is  important  in  the  history  of 
General  Literature :  it  includes  the  con- 
sequences of  the  invention  of  Printing ; 
and  contrasts  with  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing collections  of  books  while  they  were 
only  to  be  obtained  in  MSS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  origin  of  print- 
ing dates  from  about  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  1453.  M. 
Petit-Radel  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  very  early  and  rapid  circulation  of  the 
Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  He  also 
enumerates  as  far  as  possible  the  MSS.  o( 
Classic  Authors  still  extant  in  Italy  and  in 
France.  He  traces  the  first  appearance 
of  these  works,  in  print ;  with  their  effect 
in  forming  various  collections,  for  the  use 
of  Students  Nevertheless,  Public  Libra- 
ries, as  such,  were  first  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century :  as  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford ;  the  Ambrosian  Libra- 
ry at  Milan ;  the  Angelical  Library,  at 
Rome;  and  the  Mazarine  Library,  at 
Paris,  founded  in  1648.  The  Author  traces 
the  History  of  this  foundation,  from  its 
own  Archives.  Since  the  Revolution 
this  library  has  received  augmentations  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  volumes. 
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AntiquitU*  found :  Dry  Summer. 
Among  other  consequences  of  the  dry- 
ness of  the  tot  Summer,  the  extraordina- 
ry lowness  of  water  in  tbe  river  Rhone, 
laid  dry  nrach  of  the  marshy  lands 
near  that  river,  wherein  was  formerly 
found  the  beautiful  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Venus  of  ArleB.  The  inha- 
bitants recollecting  their  former  good  for- 
tune, have  taken  advantage  of  circum- 
stances to  direct  their  researches  and  dig- 
gings in  the  same  spot;  and  they  have  met 
with  success.  Among  other  things  ob- 
tained, is  a  Vase,  three  feet  high,  of  ele- 
gant form  and  workmanship;  also,  frag* 
ments  of  Architecture,  lamps,  cinerary 
and  lachrymatory  urns,  coins,  a  medal  of 
Constantino,  fee. 

Theatrical  Novelties ;  various. 
At  Paris  were  presented  during  the 
course  of  1818  one  hundred  and  thirty 
four,  new  pieces,  on  the  various  Theatres 
of  that  city.  The  Opera,  or  as  it  is  more 
lovsily  styled,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  gave  two  Operas  and  three  Ballets, 
—the  Theatre  Francois  gave  seven  new 
Comedies ;  Feydeau  gave  eleven  Comic 
Operas ;  Favart  gave  twenty-two  Come- 
dies; the  Vaudeville  gave  twenty  two 
Comedies,  historical  facts,  vaudevilles, 
anecdotes,    episodes,  reviews,  &c. ;   the 

.  Varietes  gate  twenty  pieces  of  divers 
characters  :  the  Theatre  of  Porte  Si. 
Martin  gave  thirteen  Melodramas,  Come- 
dies or  Vaudevilles;  the  Gaietl  fourteen ; 
the  Ambigu  ten ;  tne  Olympic  Circus,  al- 
though shut  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  gave  five  new  pantomimes. 

*  Of  these  hundred  and  thirty-four  novel- 
ties, not  so  many  as  fifteen  have  held 
possession  of  tbe  Theatre;  and  not  so 
many  as  Hie  have  merit  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy their  reception  as  stock  pieces. 

Experimental  Farm :  resolved  on, 
.  The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the 
department  of  the  Higher  Garonne,  per- 
suaded that  the  best  theories  ought  not  to 
be  generally  received,  until  after  they  have 
been  subjected  to  tbe  test  of  positive  ex- 
periment, has  undertaken  to  establish  a 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  ex- 
periments in  Agriculture  as  to  the  majo- 
rity of  the  body  may  appear  to  be  useful. 

Germany. 
At  Breslau  has  been  published,  by 
3.  G.  Bunching,  Researches  on  tbe  life  of 
the  Germans  in  the  middle  ages;  inclu- 
ding their  Arts,  and  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  with  lithographic  prints;  the 
first  volume. 


New  Religious  Journal. 
The  Bible  Society  at  Strasbargb  has 
charged  M.  C.  G.  Kraffi  with  the  Editor- 
ship of  a  journal  in  the  German  language, 
in  which  accounts  will  be  given  of  the 
dissemination  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  general  state  of  Christianity  among 
all  nations. 

New  Publication. 

At  Leipsick  has  lately  commenced  pub- 
lication a  General  Repertory  of  ike  moU 
recent  Literary  works  of  Germany,  inclu- 
ding also  foreign  countries,  ft  is  formed 
by  the  contributions  of  several  men  of 
letters ;  and  gives  a  rapid  view  o£  tbe  prin- 
cipal contents  of  the  meet  valnabJe  pro- 
ductions in  most  branches  of  literature. 

Greece. 
Architect:  Studies  of. 
Letters  from  Corfou  dated  in  January 
last,  inform  ns  that,  M.  Gerasimos  Pisza- 
manos,  a  native  of  Cepbalonia,  and  for- 
merly pupil  of  M.  Percier  of  {he  French 
Institution,  and  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  has  returned  from  traversing 
various  districts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Miner, 
where  he  has  visited  numerous  monuments 
of  Antiquity.  He  is  now  at  Corfou,  with 
his  portfolio  filled  with  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  drawings.  The  Government 
confided  to  him  the  undertaking  of  fur- 
nishing plans  for  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  new  Order  of  St  Michael 
and  St.  George ;  and  bis  desigus  having 
been  adopted,  he  has  also  been  employed 
to  make  drawings  for  a  new  Grand  Col- 
lege, and  for  other  public  establishments; 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  will  display  addi- 
tional proofs  of  his  natural  talent,  culti- 
vated and  improved  by  extensive  study 
and  much  reflection  ;  and  wc  may  again 
see  the  Fine  Arts  of  (Greece  revive,  and 
perhaps  estabtisk  themselves,  in  their  na- 
tive soil. 

Italy. 

Hie  Emperor  of  Austria  has  given  di- 
rections for  the  Establishment  at  Milan, 
of  a  professorship  of  Chemistry  applicable 
to  tbe  fine  Arts. 

At  Naples  the  art  of.  Lithography  has 
obtained  patronage »  and  presses  are  es- 
tablished for  the  practice  of  it;  (bom 
whioh  valuable  results  are  expected. 

&USSIA. 

*  Manufactures :  liberty  af/Mming. 
It  is,  probably,  known  id  out  reader*, 
that  not  every  individual  of  the  < 
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tjF  in  Russia  wu  allowed  to  engage  to 
such  manufactures  and  arts  as  hia  incli- 
nation  might  lead  him  to :  that  was  a 
privilege  attached  to  the  nobility,  and  to 
men  of  business,  who  were  members  of 
the  first  and  tbe  second  body  of  Artisans. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  has  removed 
this  obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  of  genius; 
by  an  Imperial  Ukase,  dated  December 
88, 1818.  O.  S.  by  which  the  peasantry  of 
the  Empire  are  allowed  to  establish  ma- 
nufactories and  warehouses  at  their  own 
pleasure.  This  cannot  but  prove  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  industry. 

This  order  contains  five  articles,  the 
first  of  which  exempts  peasants  who  es- 
tablish works,  during  the  first  four  years 
of  the  existence  of  such  works,  front  all 
imposts  to  which  peasants  engaged  is> 
commerce  are  subjected  by  the  laws  of 
February  U,  and  December  19,  1812. 
New  institution :  MineralagieaU 

Tbe  extensive  Empire  of  Russia  con* 
tains,  beyond  all  question.  Minerals  of  va- 
rious, and  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  con- 
cealed in  different  parts  of  its  soil.  To 
discover  them  is  difficult ;  to  work  them 
profitably  is  still  more  difficult.  The  Em- 
peror has,  however,  endeavoured  to  meet 
this  difficulty  by  extending  his  patronage 
to  a  Society  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  Mineral  riches  of  Russia. 
This  Society  is  yet  young:  it  celebrated 
January  7,  tbe  second  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  with  much  solemnity.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  among  its  members 
may  be  found  the  knowledge  of  all  lan- 
gu  ages.  This  particular  can  not  but  prove 
of  essentia!  use  to  a  country  tbe  districts 
of  which  are  so  unlike  each  other ;  and 
where  the  indications  of  peculiar  produc- 
tions will  naturally  be  expressed  by  very 
unlike  denominations  and  terms;  and 
where,  also,  tbe  peasantry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  others  equally  ignorant, 
are  likely  to  be  tbe  persons  from  whom 
tbe  first  intelligence  of  the  contents  of  the 
soil  around  them,  may  be  obtained.  The 
language  of  science,  though  now  general 
throughout  the  world,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  discoveries  wished  for  in  localities  so 
barbarous,  and  so  difficult  of  access* 

SWEDEK. 

New  Publications, 

M.  Liljegren  has  lately  published  at 
Stockholm,  the  first  volume  of  Scandina- 
vian Fables,  with  historical  notes :  inclu- 
ding the  fable  of  Gange-Rolf.  The  vo- 
lume Is  ornamented  with  several  plates. 

Dr.  Djoberg,  hat  published  at  Stock- 
holm, «  C^ogra^kicalDicHomry  of  Scat* 


dinavU,  by  Scandinavia  intending  the 
now  United  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Cataract,  tiensive. 

The  mines  of  Sweden  have  long  been- 
known  as  the  great  source  of  wealth  to 
that  country  ;  and  with  design  to  promote 
them  more  effectually,  Commissaries 
,  have  been  sent  into  Lapland  in  order  to 
institute  mineralogical  researches.  A 
late  Report  of  these  Commissaries  takes 
particular  notice  of  a,  cataract  in  the 
Lulen,  which  may  well  pass  for  the 
largest  in  Europe.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  league  in  breadth. '  The  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  call  it  Ncomekoxkas  ;  the 
hare's  leap. 


Discoveries  of  Antiquities  in, 
Egypt. 
An  occasional  visit  to  the  British 
Museum  has  reminded  us  that  we  have 
not  yet  noticed,  in  a  regular  manner, 
the  labours  performed!  under  British 
patronage,  with  their  results,  in  thai 
scene  of  wonders,  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  Room  in  our  National 
Repository  has  received  an  interesting 
addition  in  a  colossal  bust,  very  im- 
properly, and  indeed,  unhappily,  called 
a  "young  Memnon."  Whatever  it 
really  was,  it  is  a  wonderful  instance 
of  art  and  labour.  It  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  travellers' accounts  concerning 
other  colossal  figures,  since  the  whole 
statue  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high.  The  features  are 
placid  and  even  prepossessing, — always 
considering  the  effect  of  the  distance  at 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  seen. 
They  are  wrought  with  great  persever- 
ance, and  are  well  finished.  A  colour 
is  added  to  stain  the  lips,  &c.  The  top 
of  the  mitre  is  broken  off;  also  part* 
below  the  shoulders,  which  were  blast- 
ed by  the  French  with  gunpowder,  to 
diminish  the  weight;  yet  the  French 
left  it  where  they  found  it.  It  may 
weigh  about  twelve  tons :  and  was 
moved  by  M.  Beizont  by  mere  strength 
of  human  arms,  combined  in  numbers, 
with  indefatigable  perseverance,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  to  the  Nile.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Djems  of 
that  river,  wilt  wonder  by  what  means 
it  was  got  on  board,  aad  brought  off. 
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The  following  article  describing 
other  exploits  of  this  singular  discoverer, 
is  partly  copied  from  a  contemporary 
journal,  and  partly  enlarged  from  a 
foreign  communication.  The  whole  con- 
tains unusual  interest. 

From  Thebes  M.  Belzooi  proceeded  to 
Nubia,  to  examine  the  great  Temple  of 
Ybsambul  [Ibsambul,  Ebsambul,  or  Ab- 
simbul],  which  lies  buried  more  than 
twice  ifc>  height  in  the  sands  near  the  se- 
cond cataract  On  thistoccasion,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  effect  any  tiling,  and 
therefore  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  new  researches  at  the 
temple  of  Karnack.  Here,  several  feet 
under  ground,  he  found  surrounded  by  a 
wall  a  range  of  sphynxes,  about  forty  in 
number,  with  heads  of  lions  on  busts  of 
women,  of  black  granite,  and  for  the 
greater  part  beautifully  executed.  Mrs. 
Belzoni  succeeded  in  digging  up  at  the 
same  place  a  white  marble  statue  of  Jupiter 
Ammou  holding  a  ram's  head  on  his  knees. 
And  on  his  second  journey  to  Thebes  in 
1817,  M.  Belzoni  discovered  a  colossal  head 
of  Orus,  of  fine  granite,  larger  than  the 
Memnon,  measuring  ten  feet  from  the  neck 
to  the  top  of  the  mitre  with  which  it  is 
crowned,  exquisitely  finished  and  in  fine 
preservation.  He  carried  with  him  to 
Cairo  one  of  the  arms  belonging  to  this 
-  statue.  As  he  succeeded  so  well  in  re- 
moving the  Memnon,  may  we  not  hope 
that  he  will  be  encouraged  also  to  attempt 
the  removal  of  this  head,  and  that  we  may 
erelong  see  it  placed  beside  its  colossal 
brother  in  the  British  Museum  f 

After  this,  M.  Belzoni  proceeded  again 
to  Nubia,  and,  in  spite  of  many  hindrances 
and  much  inbospitality  which  he  experi- 
enced, succeeded  in  opening  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Ybsambul,  which  no  European 
had  ever  before  entered.  In  this  temple 
(the  largest  and  most  wonderful  excava- 
tion in  Egypt,  or  in  Nubia)  he  found  four- 
teen chambers  and  a  great  hall,  and  in  the 
latter,  standing,  eight  colossal  figures,  each 
thirty  feet  high.  The  walls  and  pilasters 
are  coveted  with  hieroglyphics  beautifully 
cut  and  groups  of  large  figures  in  fine 
preservation.  At  the  end  of  the  sanctuary 
he  found  four  sitting  figures  about  twelve 
feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock  and 
well  preserved.    Belzonft  labour  may  be 


conceived,  when  we  state  that  on  com- 
mencing his  operations  the  bed  of  loose 
sand  which  he  had  to  clear  away  was  up- 
wards of  fifty  feet  deep.  He  carried  hence 
two  lions  with  the  heads  of  vultures,  and 
a  small  statue  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  From 
the  superior  style  of  sculpture  found  in 
this  temple  to  any  thing  yet  met  with  in 
Egypt,  Mr.  Salt  infers  that  the  arts  de- 
scended hither  from  Ethiopia. 

M.  Belzoni..  by  a  kind  of  tact  which 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own,  discovered, 
on  his  return  to  Thebes,  six  tombs  in  the 
valley  of  Biban  El  Moluck,  the  Tombs 
[or  rather  Gates]  of  the  Kings,  (in  a  part 
of  the  mountains  where  ordinary  observers 
would  hardly  have  sought  for  such  exca- 
vations,) all  in  a  perfect  state,  not  having 
beeu  viewed  by  previous  intruders,  and 
giving  a  wonderful  display  of  Egyptian 
magnificence  and  posthumous  splendour. 
From  the  front  entrance  to  the  innermost 
chamber  in  one  of  them,  the  length  &t 
passage,  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  b  309 
feet:  the  chambers,  which  are  numerous, 
cut  in  a  pure  white  rock,  are  covered  with 
paintings  al  fresco,  well  executed,  and 
with  hieroglyphics  quite  perfect,  and  the 
colours  as  fresh  as  if  newly  laid  on.  In 
one  of  these  chambers  he  found  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  sarcophagus  of  alabas- 
ter, nine  feet  five  inches  long,  three  feet  nine 
inches  wide,  and  two  feet  one  inch  high, 
covered  within  and  without  with  hiero- 
glyphics in  intaglio,  sounding  like  a  bell, 
and  as  transparent  as  glass  supposed  by 
M.  Belzoni  to  have  been  a  depository  of 
the  remains  of  Apis.  Iu  the  innermost 
room  he  found  the"  carcase  of  a  buD  em- 
balmed with  asphaltum,  which  seems  to 
give  some  confirmation  to  his  idea.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that  this  matchless 
production  is  now  on  its  way  to  England, 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus supposed  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Alexander.  Mr.  Salt,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Beechey  (son  of  the  well-known 
artist  of  the  same  name),  has,  with  much 
labour  and  care,  copied  several  of  the 
paintings  within  this  tomb,  which  will  by 
and  by  be  given  to  the  public  These 
paintings  are  quite  fresh  and  perfect.  The 
colours  employed  are  «•  vermillion,  ochres, 
and  indigo;"  and  yet  they  are  not  gaudy, 
owing  to  the  judicious  balance  of  colour* 
and  the  artful  management  of  the  blacks. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  [says  Mr.  Salt]  that 
they  worked  on  a  regular  system,  which 
had  for  its  basis,  as  Mr.  West  would  say, 
the  colours  of  the' rainbow;  as  there  is 
not  an  ornament  throughout  their  dresses 
where  the  red,  yellow  and  blue  are  not  al- 
ternately mingled,  which  produces  a  har- 
mony, that  in  some  of  the  designs  is  really 
delicious. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  one  of  the 
Theban  tombs  two  statues  of  wood,  a  little 
larger  than  life,  were  found  as  perfect  as 
if  newly  carved,  excepting  the  sockets 
of  the  eyes,  which  had  been  of  metal,  pro- 
-bably  copper. 

We  have  to  mention  another  success- 
ful labour  of  M.  Belzoni,  perhaps  the  most 
singular,  because,  to  all  appearance,  ab- 
solutely hopeless  and  unpromising— the 
opening  of  the  second  pyramid  of  Ghiza, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cephrenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  (whose  information  has 
generally  been  found  correct,)  this  pyra- 
mid was  constructed  without  any  internal 
chambers.  M.  Belzoni,  however,  believed 
the  fact  might  be  otherwise ;  and  having 
reasons  of  his  own  for  commencing  his 
operations  at  a  certain  point,  he  began  his 
labours,  with  so  much  foresight  as  ac- 
tually to  dig  directly  down  upon  a  forced 
entrance.  But  even  after  this  success, 
none  but  a  Belzoni  would  have  had  the 
perseverance  to  pursue  the  labour  required 
to  perfect  the  discovery.  It  was  by  at- 
tending to  the  same  kind  of  indications 
which  had  led  him  so  successfully  to  ex- 
plore the  six  tombs-of  the  kings  in  Thebes, 
that  he  was  induced  to  commence  his 
operations  on  the  north  side.  He  set  out 
from  Cairo  on  the  6th  of  February,  1818, 
pretending  (as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  visitors)  that  he  was  going  to 
a  neighbouring  village.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  Kaia  Bey,  and  gained  permission ; 
the  Bey  having  first  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  tilled  ground  within  a  con- 
siderable distance  of  Ghiza.  On  the  10th 
of  February  he  began  with  six  labourers 
in  a  vertical  section,  at  right  angles  to  the 
north  side  of  the  base,  cutting  through  a 
mass  of  stones  and  cement  which  had  fallen 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid,  now 
so  c/MnpleteJy  agglutinated  together  as 
to  spoil  the  mattocks,  &c  employed  in  the 
operation.  He  persevered  in  making  an 
opening  fifteen  feet  wide,  working  down- 


wards, and  uncovering  the  nice  of  the 
pyramid.  During  the  first  week  there 
was  but  little  prospect  of  meeting  with 
any  thing  interesting;  but  on  the  17th 
one  of  the  Arabs  employed  called  out  with 
great  vociferation  that  he  had  found  the 
entrance.  He  had  in  fact  come  upon  a 
hole  into  which  he  could  thrust  his  arm 
and  a  djerid  six  feet  long.  Before  night 
they  ascertained  that  an  aperture  was  there 
about  three  feet  square,  which  had  been 
closed  irregularly  with  a  hewn  stone :  this 
being  removed,  they  reached  a  larger 
opening,  filled  with  rubbish  and  sand. 
M.  Belzoni  was  now  satisfied  that  this 
was  not  the  real  but  a  forced  passage. 
Next  day  they  had  penetrated  fifteeu  feet, 
where  stones  and  sand  began  to  fall  from 
above :  this  was  removed ;  but  still  they 
continued  to  fall  in  large  quantities,  when 
after  some  more  days  labour  he  discovered 
an  upper  forced  entrance,  communicating 
with  the  outside  from  above.  Having 
cleared  this,  he  found  another  opening 
running  inward,  which  proved  on  further 
search  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  lower 
horizontal  forced  passage,  nearly  all  choked 
up  with  rubbish:  this  beiug  removed,  he 
discovered  about  half  way  from  the  out- 
side a  descending  forced  passage  which 
terminated  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet 
He  now  continued  to  work  in  the  horizon- 
tal passage,  in  hope  that  it  might  lead  to 
the  centre,  but  it  terminated  at  the  depth 
of  ninety  feet;  and  he  found  it  prudent 
not  to  force  it  further,  as  the  stones  were 
very  loose  over  head,  and  one  actually  fell, 
and  nearly  killed  one  of  the  people.  He 
therefore  now  began  clearing  away  the 
aggregated  stones  and  lime  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  forced  entrance;  but  by  this 
time  his  retreat  had  been  discovered*  and 
he  found  himself  much  interrupted  by 
visitors. 

On  the  28th  of  February  he  discovered 
at  the  surface  of  the  pyramid  a  block  of 
granite  having  the  same  direction  as  that 
of  the  passage  of  the  first  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cheops ;  and  he  now  hoped  that 
he  was  not  far  from  the  true  entrance. 
Next  day  he  removed  some  large  blocks, 
and  on  the  2d  of  March  he  entered  the 
true  passage,  an  opening  four  feet  high  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  formed  by  four 
blocks  of  granite,  and  continued  descending 
at  an  angle  of  about  26°  to  the  length  of 
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104  feet  five  inches,  lined  all  the  length  I 
With  granite.  From  this  passage  he  had  | 
to  remove  the  stones  with  which  it  was 
filled ;  and  at  its  bottom  was  a  door  or 
portcuffis  of  granite  (fitted  into  a  niche, 
also  made  of  granite)  supported  at  the 
height  of  eight  inches  by  small  stones 
placed  nnder  it  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  raising  it  high  enough  to  admit  of  en- 
trance. This  door  is  one  foot  three  inches 
thick,  and  with  the  granite  niche  occupies 
seven  feet  of  the  passage,  where  the  granite 
work  ends,  and  a  passage,  twenty-two 
feet  seven  inches  leading  towards  the 
centre  commences ;  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  perpendicular  descent  of  fifteen 
feet  On  the  left  is  a  small  forced 
passage  cut  in  the  rock,  and  above  on  the 
right  a  forced  passage  running  upward 
and  turning  to  the  north  thirty  feet,  just 
over  the  portcullis.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
perpendicular,  after  removing  some  rub- 
bish, he  found  the  entrance  of  another 
passage  which  inclined  northward.  But 
quitting  this  for  the  present,  he  followed 
his  prime  passage,  which  took  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  158  feet 
eight  inches  from  the  above-mentioned 
perpendicular,  he  entered  a  chamber  forty- 
six  feet  three  inches  long,  sixteen  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  twenty-three  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  for  the  greater  part 
Cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  room  he  found  a  sarcophagus  of  gra- 
nite, eight  feet  long,  three  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  three  inches  deep  inside, 
surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  as 
if  to  prevent  its  being  removed*  The  Hd 
had  been  opened,  and  he  found  in  the  in- 
terior a  few'  bones  which  he  supposed  to 
be  human :  but  some  of  them  having  been 
since  brought  to  England  by  Capt.  Fitz- 
clarence,  who  was  afterwards  in  this  pyra- 
mid, and  one  of  them  (a  thigh  bone)  having 
on  examination  by  $ir  Everard  Home 
been  found  to  have  belonged  to  a  cow,  we 
may  doubt  whether  any  of  them  ever  be- 
longed to  a  human  subject  The  size 
indeed  of  the  coffin  seems  better  fitted  for 
the  reception  of  a  cow  than  of  a  man. 

On  the  west  wall  of  this  chamber  is  an 
Arabic  inscription,  testifying  that  this 
pyramid  was  opened  by  the  Masters  Ma- 
homet El  Aghar  andOthman,  and  inspect- 
ed ra  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  Ali  Ma- 
homet the  1st*  Ugfech  (a  Tartaric  title,  as 


TJleg  Bey,  &c.) ;  and  on  other  parte  of  the 
walls  inscriptions,  supposed  by  M.  Behoai 
to  be  in  Coptic 

He  now  returned  to  the  descending  pas- 
sage at  the  bottom  of  the  above-mentioned 
perpendicular.  Its  angle  is  about  26°: 
at  the  end  of  forty-eight  feet  and  a  half  it 
becomes  horizontal,  still  going  north  fifty- 
five  feet,  in  the  middle  of  which  horizontal 
part  there  is  a  recess  to  the  east,  eleven  feet 
deep,  and  a  passage  to  the  west,  twenty 
feet,  which  descends  into  a  chamber,  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  nine  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
and  eight  and  a  half  high.  In  tins  room 
were  only  a  few  small  square  Mocks  of 
stone,  and  on  the  walk  some  unknown  in- 
scriptions. He  now  returned  to  the  hori- 
zontal part ;  and  advanced  north,  ascending 
at  an  angle  of  60° ;  and  in  this,  at  a  abort 
distance  from  the  horizontal  part,  he  met 
with  another  niche,  which  had  been  for- 
merly furnished  with  a  granite  door,  the 
fragments  of  which  were  still  there:  at 
forty-eeveu  feet  and  a  half  from  this  niche, 
the  passage  was  filled  with  large  stonato 
close  the  entrance,  which  issues  out  pie- 
cisely  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  All  the 
works  below  the  base  are  cut  in  the  rock, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  passages  and  cham- 
ber*. 

By  clearing  away  the  earth  eastward  of 
the  'pyramid,  he  opened  the  foundation 
and  part  of  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
temple,  which  stood  before  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  feet ;  and  laid  bare  a  ptve- 
ment  composed  of  fine  blocks  of  cakamwi 
stone,  some  of  them  beautifully  cat  ind  is 
fine  preservation.  This  platform  probably 
goes  round  the  whole  pyramid.  The 
stones  composing  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  are  very  large  one  which  he 
measured  was  21  feet  long,  10  high,  and  8 
in  breadth:  (weight  120  tons.) 


M.  Belwxii,  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  so  many  discoveries,  is  a  active 
of  the  Papal  States.  About  nine  ymisago 
he  was  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  exhibited 
feats  of  strength,  and  experiments  ia  hy- 
draulics, musical  glasses  and  phantasm* 
goria,  which  he  afterwards  repeated  is 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Maa>  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where  heweies- 
gmged  by  the  manager  of  the  theatre** 
San  Carlos,  to  appear  in  Vaknttaetsd 
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Orson,  and  afterwards  in  the  sacred  drama 
of  Sampson.  For  such  characters  he  was 
admirably  adapted,  being  in  his  25th  year, 
six  feet  seven  inches  night  remarkably 
strong,  and  having  an  animated  prepossess- 
ing countenance.  He  afterwards  per- 
formed before  the  Court  at  Madrid,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  he  was  per- 
suaded by  the  agent  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  to  visit  Cairo.  Here  he  built  a 
machine  worked  on  the  principle  of  the 
walking-crane,  to  irrigate  the  gardens  of 
the  Pasha  by  raising  water  from  the 
Nile.  Three  Arabs  with  M.  Belzoni's 
servant  (an  Irish  lad  whom  he  had  taken 
with  him  from  Edinburgh)  were  put  in  to 
walk  the  wheel;  but  on  the  second  or 
third  turn  the  Arabs  being  either  frightened 
or  giddy  jumped  out,  and  the  Irishman 
had  his  thigh  broken ;  which  put  an  end 
to  this  undertaking.  On  this  failure  hap- 
pening, and  while  meditating  on  trying 
his  fortuue  iu  search  of  antiquities  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  Mr.  Salt  arrived  in  Cairo; 
and  on  the  representation  of  Sheik  Ibrahim, 
who  had  witnessed  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, conceived  him  to  be  a  most  promising 
person  to  bring  the  head  of  the  young 
Memnon  to  Alexandria.  They  came  to 
terms ;  and  how  well  he  succeeded  in  this 
first  work  has  been  proved  by  the  head 
being  now  in  the  Museum. 

As  an  instance  of  the  confidence  which 
his  determined  perseverance  inspires  in 
others,  we  need  only  mention,  that  in  his 
second  journey  to  Nubia  Mr.  Beech y  ac- 
companied him.  Having  engaged  a  party 
of  natives,  he  set  about  uncovering  the 
temple  where  two  colossal  statues  showed 
their  heads  above  the  sand.  They  worked 
tardily  for  a  few  days  and  then  ceased,  al- 
leging that  the  feast  of  Rhamadan  had 
commenced;  nor  could  any  argument 
persuade  them  to  resume  their  labour.  In 
this  emergency*  Belzoni,  Beechey  and  the 
Irishman  set  to  work  themselves ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  by  order  of  the  Aga  they 
oould  not,  for  money  or  by  entreaties,  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  provisions.  The  object 
was  to  compel  them  to  return  the  follow- 
ing season  to  spend  more  money.  Having, 
however,  in  their  boat,  a  bag  of  millet, 
the  party  pursued  their  labour,  living  on 
this  fare  and  the  Nile  water;  and  after 
twenty-one  days  severe  labour,  effected 
their  object,  in  uncovering  and  gaining 
i  to  the  interior  of  the  temple,  | 
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We  consider  Mr.  Salt,  who  has  been  in- 
defatigable in  his  own  researches,  and  un- 
sparing in  encouraging  those  of  others,  as 
most  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  as- 
sistance of  so  able  an  explorer  as  M.  Bel- 
zoni. By  their  exertions,  and  those  of 
M.  Caviglia,  the  British  Museum  is  likely 
soon  to  become  the  richest  depository  in 
the  world,  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Mr. 
Salt  his  possessed  himself  of  many  gems  in 
this  line.  Among  others  he  has  got  down 
to  Cairo  the  famous  stone  discovered  by 
the  French,  with  eight  sculptured  figures ; 
another  beautiful  head  of  granite,  as  per- 
fect, and  with  a  finer  polish  than  that  named 
the  young  Memnon,  not  quite  so  large,  but 
perfect;  a  sitting  figure,  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  as  large  as  life;  several  sta- 
tues of  basalt ;  thirty  rolls  of  papyrus,  and 
an  immense  number  of  smaller  articles. 


In  the  mean  while  the  French  have 
also  continued  and  invigorated  their  re- 
searches in  Egypt:  of  the  success  of  one 
of  their  countrymen,  M.  Caillaud,  they 
have  communicated  several  reports.  That 
young  Savons  is  lately  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
after  having  spent  nearly  four  years  in 
Egypt,  traversing  it  in  various  directions: 
his  excursions  have  included  also  parts  of 
Nubia,  the  Deserts  on  the  east  of  the  Nile, 
towards  the  Red  Sea;  and  on  the  west, 
the  great  Oasis,  &c  From  Syennatothe 
great  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  he  visited 
various  temples  built  in  the  Egyptian  style : 
of  which  several  are  partly  hollowed  out 
of  the  natural  rocks  and  hills. 

In  the  great  Oasis,  the  temples  he  has 
inspected  appeared  to  him  to  be,  some  of 
Egyptian,  and  others  of  Grecian  con- 
struction: in  the  latter  he  observed  several 
vaults,  or  arcades  well  executed,  whereas 
the  arch  does  not  occur  in  works  truly 
Egyptian.  His  attention  was  also  fixed 
by  antique  tombs,  distinguished  by  their 
extent  and  elevation ;  nor  less  by  the  in- 
teresting ruins  of  a  Roman  fortification. 
He  has  collected  a  variety  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  of  great  interest 

M.  Calliaud  is  the  gentleman  who  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  an  antient 
city  seven  or  eight  leagues  distant  from  tine 
Red  Sea ;  and  about  thirty  or  forty  south' 
of  Cosseir.  It  is  hereabouts,  that  D'An- 
ville  places  the  Emerald  Mines  known  to 
the  Ardent* ;  and  this  traveller  found  in 
2H 
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the  vicinity  numerous  traces  of  extensive 
mining  operations.  He  descended  into 
one  of  these  mines,  a  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  that  communicated  with  galleries 
still  deeper;  the  researches  he  made  led 
him  to  ^he  discovery  of  emeralds  in  no 
small  quantities  still  lying  in  their  native 
beds;  and  induced  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
to  order  further  labours  and  works 
to  be  carried  on,  when  the  discovery  was 
authenticated  and  confirmed  to  him. 

The  antient  city  already  mentioned  is 
not  far  from  this  mine ;  the  Ababdes  call 
it  Sckette;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing preserved  many  private  Rouses;  while 
most  antient  cities  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, present  only  public  edifices,  as 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  constructions 
of  magnitude.  Various  inscriptions,  placed 
in  and  about  the  temples  of  this  city,  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  founded  by 
the  Ptolemys;  and  one  of  these  temples,  it 
appears,  was  erected  in  honour  of  Berenice. 
The  architecture  is  Greek;  but  inter- 
mingled with  Egyptian  ornaments. 

From  this  city  to  the  Nile  lies  a  valley, 

.  in  which  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  forti- 
fied works,  marking  it  as  a  station  for 
Caravans,  in  the  time* of  the  Ptolemys; 
and  possibly,  in  the  more  antient  times  of 
the  Pharaohs:  on  several  rocks  along  the 

.road  are  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics: 
the  valley  terminates  at  the  Nile,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Eletbyia. 

M.  Caillaud  has  also  traced,  not  far  from 

-  the  Emerald  Mines,  a  portion  of  the  cele- 
brated route  from  Coptos  to  Berenice, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny :  he  particu- 
larly distinguished  two  stations,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  ffgdreum  Jovis,  and  Arts- 
torntf,  which  were  the  fifth  and  the  sixth. 
The  course  of  the  passage  through  these 
leads  towards  Coptos;  and  the  Ababdes 
affirm  that  four  other  stations  of  a  similar 
description,  are  found  in  the  way  from 
these  to  Coptos.     This  road  leaves  the 

.  emerald  mines  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  to 
the  east;  and  M.  Caillaud  has  no  doubt 
but  what  in  following  it  to  the  south  east 

.  (which  we  are  sorry  this  gentleman  him- 
self did  not  accomplish)  it  would  lead  to 
the  ruins  of  Berenice. 

It  is  most  probable,  that  this  traveller's 
narrative  will  be  published ;  when  we  may 


be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers,  a  sure 
satisfactory  account  of  his  remarks. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  may  not  be  amis* 
to  observe,  that  by  means  of  the  perse- 
vering exertions  made  and  making,  we 
shall  ultimately  become  acquainted  pretty 
fully,  with  a  Country,  that  a  few  yean 
ago  was .  known  only  to  the  literati,  to 
those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  the 
expensive  works  of  Pococke,  Nofden,  &c 
and  to  those  whose  early  recollections  led 
them  to  the  connections  of  the  histories  of 
Joseph,  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Israelites, 
with  the  river  Nile,  and  the  land  of  Goth- 
en. — The  arts  and  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  will  soon  become  as  familiar  to  os, 
as  those  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

STEAM   VESSELS  FOB  CONVEY- 
ING  FISH. 

The  following  appears  to  us  to  be 
such  a  proper  application  of  the  power 
of  machinery  to  a  desirable  purpose, 
that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  promote 
the  intention  by  publishing  it.  The 
supplies  furnished  by  the  bounties  of 
the  Ocean  are  inexhaustible;  and 
should  be  directed  to  furnish  the  tables 
of  the  poor  with  plenty,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  those  of  the  rich 
with  delicacies,  the  prime  of  the  season. 

The  application  of  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine  to  navigation  is  now  proposed 
to  be  extended  to  the  important  object  of 
furnishing  the  metropolis  with  a  regular 
and  constant  supply  of  fresh  fish  at  a  cheap 
price.  The  variable  manner  in  which 
the  London  market  is  supplied  with  this 
valuable  article  of  food — its  scarcity  at  one 
time,  its  over-abundance  at  another,  and 
its  dearness  at  all  times— have  long  been 
matters  of  pilblic  complaint;  and  are  un- 
doubtedly more  the  result  of  those  deten- 
tions to  which  the  fishing  packets  are  ne- 
cessarily exposed  from  their  dependence 
on  the  winds  and  tides,  than  of  any  com- 
bination or  artifice  (as  is  vulgarly  supposed) 
among  the  dealers  in  the  article.  A  fish- 
ing company  has  accordingly  been  formed, 
for  the  conveyance  of  fish  from  the  coasts 
to  the  metropolis,  whose  vessels  are  to  be 
strongly  built,  sea-worthy,  and  feat-sailing 
sloops,  with  the  additional  power  of  pro- 
ceeding at  option  by  sails  or  steam  separate- 
ly or  united.     They  are  to  be  fitted  up 
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with  wells  add  suitable  valves,  so  that  the 
fish  will  be  brought  to  Billingsgate  alive  in 
pure  sea  water,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  London  thus  enjoy  a  luxury  to  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  The  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  and  engines  has 
been  intrusted  to  Mr.  George  Dodd,  author 
of  a  work  on  Steam-Packets  and  Steam- 
Engines. 


c&e  <£at|)em* 

No.  XXIX. 


I  am  but  a  gatherer,  and  dealer  in  other 
men's  stuff." 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  Wolcott. 

This  gentleman,  better  known  by  the 
!  of  Peter  Pindar,  was  always  a  wel- 
come guest  at  the  house  of  a  very  worthy 

family  some  years  since,  resident  in 

Place;  but  being  in  the  habit' of  keeping 
late  hours,  he  sometimes  disconcerted  them 
by  his  unseasonably  protracted  sittings: 
and  having  one  evening  replied  to  a  friend- 
ly remonstrance  on  the  subject,  "  I  will  if 
I  live  go  at  eleven  in  future,'*  he  was  jo- 
cosely answered  by  the  young  lady  who 
superintended  the  economy  of  the  house, 
that  she  should  certainly  send  him  off  dead 
or  alive  if  he  attempted  to  transgress  again. 
Next  day  the  young  ladies  received  from 
him  the  following  lines,  which,  from  their 
playful  humour,  and  the  allusion  to  his 
foible,  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  fa- 
cetious bard : — 

Tell  me,  sweet  girls  of  Place, 

If  at  the  Opera,  or  the  Play, 

You  mean  thi»  night  to  add  a  grace. 
And  steal  a  heart  or  two  away  ? 

If  not,  I  sip  my  tea  with  you  at  seven, 
Dead  or  alive  I'll  leave  you  at  eleven! 

About  this  time  a  little  compact  was  en- 
tered into,  by  which  a  servant  of  the 
house  was  each  night  to  bring  the  Doc- 
tor's hat  and  cane  into  the  parlour  on  the 
clock's  striking  eleven,  as  a  signal  for  his 
departure.  But  the  Doctor,  as  is  well 
known,  was  remarkable  for  his  convivial 
powers,  particularly  for  his  humorous  sto- 
ries ;  and  it  happening  not  many  evenings 
after,  that  the  clock  struck  the  hour  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  his  best ;  the  servant's 


usual  summons  was  omitted — which  the 
Doctor  no  sooner  observed  than  he  exult- 
ing! y  declared  the  treaty  broken,  and 
himself  absolved  from  the  engagement, 
and  he  followed  up  his  declaration  by 
nearly  sitting  out  the  night 

Japanese  Prayers. 
On  their  high  roads,  every  mountain, 
every  hill,  every  cliff,  is  consecrated  to 
some  divinity ;  at  all  these  places,  therefore, 
travellers  have  to  repeat  prayers,  and  fre- 
quently several  times  over.  But,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  would  detain  pious 
travellers  too  long  on  the  road,  the  Japan- 
ese have  invented  the  following  means  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience.  Upon  these 
spots,  consecrated  to  divinities,  they  set  up 
posts,  in  case  there  are  none  already  there, 
to  mark  the  distances.  In  these  posts  a^ 
long  vertical  cut  is  made,  about  an  arsheen 
and  a  half,  above  the  ground ;  on  which  a 
flat  round  iron  plate  turns  like  a  sheave  in 
a  block.  Upon  this  plate  the  prayer  is 
engraved,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  divi- 
nity of  the  place ;  to  turn  it  round,  is  equi- 
valent to  repeating  the  prayer,  and  the 
prayer  is  supposed  to  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  it  turns  round.  In  this  manner 
the  traveller  is  able,  without  stopping,  and 
merely  by  turning  the  plate  with  his  fing- 
ers, to  send  up  even  more  prayers  to  the 
divinity  than  he  is  obliged  to  do. 

Discovery  of  Galvanism. 

Thisextraordinary  agent,  from  its  effects 
on  animals,  was  originally  called  animal 
electricity.  It  received  its  name  from 
Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  discovery,  in 
which,  however,  as  in  many  others,  acci- 
dent had  no  small  share.  His  wife,  who 
was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  was 
using  a  soup  made  of  frogs  as  a  restorative. 
Some  of  the  animals,  being  skinned  for 
the  purpose,  were  lying  on  a  table  in  the 
laboratory,  when  one  of  his  assistants 
chanced  to  touch  with  a  scalpel  the  crural 
nerve  of  a  frog  that  lay  near  the  conductor ; 
upon  which  the  muscles  of  the  limb  were 
strongly  convulsed.  This  effect  was  no- 
ticed by  the  lady,  a  woman  of  superior 
understanding  and  science,  and  communi- 
cated to  her  husband  on  his  return  home. 
He  repeated  the  experiment,  which  he 
varied  in  every  possible  way,  first  with  ar- 
tificial and  then  with  the  atmospherical 
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electricity.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments with  the  latter,  he  suspended  some 
frogs  by  metallic  hooks  from  iron  palisades, 
and  observed  that  the  muscles  were  fre- 
quently andin voluntarily  contracted,  when 
no  electricity  appeared  iu  the  atmosphere. 
Having  duly  considered  the  phenomenon, 
he  found  that  it  had  no  connexion  with 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere ;  but  might  be  produced 
at  pleasure,  by  applying  two  pieces  of 
metal  to  different  parts  of  the  animal  and 
bringing  them  into  contact.  This  effect 
may  be  increased  by  arming  the  nerve 
with  a  metallic  coating,  by  which  means 
a  larger  portion  of  the  nerve  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  metal.  Zinc  and 
copper,  and  zinc  and  gold,  operate  much 
more  powerfully  than  other  metals,  though 
any  of  them  produce  the  effect.  Galvani 
also  ascertained  that  a  combination  of  two 
metals  acts  with  greater  force  than  a  sim- 
ple metal.  From  all  his  experiments, 
which  commenced  in  1791,  the  Italian 
philosopher  concluded,  that  the  phenome- 
na of  galvanism  were  owing  to  electricity 
generated  in  the  animal  organs,  and  that 
metals  served  only  as  conductors  to  it 
This  theory,  however,  subsequent  inves- 
tigation has  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

Spoiling  a  Boy. 

A  Fantee  boy  having  fractured  his  leg, 
and  his  dissolution  appearing  inevitable, 
the  parents,  in  great  distress,  applied  to  the 
surgeon  of  an  English  outfort,  who  ampu- 
tated the  limb,  and  after  much  wearying 
attendance,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
restored  the  boy  to  health.  The  family 
then  brought  him  into  the  fort,  and  laying 
him  down  in  the  hall,  addressed  the  sur- 
geon (who  was  in  charge  of  the  fort)  thus: 
"  As  Master  cut  off  poor  boy's  leg,  and  so 
spoil  poor  boy  for  work,  we  come  to  ask 
Master  how  much  he  think  to  give  poor 
boy  to  keep  him." 

Clerical  Wit. 

The  facetious  Watty  Morrison,  as  he 
was  commonly  called,  was  intreating  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  at  Fort 
George  to  pardon  a  poor  fellow  sent  to  the 
halberds.  The  officer  granted  his  petition, 
on  condition  that  Mr.  Morrison  should  ac- 
cord with  the  first  favour  he  asked.  The 
fcrour  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 


baptism  for  a  young  puppy.  A 
party  of  geutlemeu  were  invited  to  the 
christening.  Mr.  Morrison  desired  Major 
to  hold  up  the  dog.  M  As  1  am  Mi- 
nister of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  said  Mr. 
Morrison,  "  I  must  proceed  accordingly." 
Major— —said  he  asked  no  more.  "Well, 
then,  Major,  I  begin  with  the  usual  ques- 
tion :  you  acknowledge  yourself  tie  father 
of  this  puppy  ?"  The  Major  understood 
the  joke,  and  threw  away  the  animal. 
Thus  Mr.  Morrison  turned  the  laugh 
against  the  ensnarer,  who  intended  to  de- 
ride a  sacred  ordinance. 

Lapland  Calendar. 

January. — The  most  intense  cold  took 
place  between  the  3rd.  and  the  7th.  The 
greatest  depth  of  Snow,  M  of  a  Swedish 
ell. 

February. — Snow  felling,  with  violent 
wind,  from  the  9th  to  the  13th. 

March. — Extreme  cold  from  the  8th 
to  the  13th. 


April.— The  first  rook  seen  on  the  15th. 
Several  rooks  made  their  appearance  ea 
the  23rd.  The  ways  become  passable  j 
wild  geese  begin  to  appear. 

May. — The  partridge  (Charadrios  apri- 
carius  Linn.)  and  the  Motacilla  ssnanthe 
Linn,  appeared  on  the  5th.  The  season 
for  travelling  in  sledges  ended  on  the  8th. 
The  rivulets  began  to  flow  on  the  9th. 
First  rain  appeared  on  the  11th;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Lumme  (Colvmbos 
Lumme)  made  its  appearance.  The  ice 
began  to  break  up  on  the  1 4th.  Swallows 
appeared  ou  the  15th.  The  ice  disap- 
peared on  the  17th.  The  spring  floods  in 
the  rivers  then  at  their  height.  Upon  the 
18th  sowing  began :  the  plains  beginning 
to  look  green.  The  last  snow  fell  on  the 
19th.  Upon  the  23rd  planted  potatoes. 
Cuckoo  heard  on  the  25th;  and  perch 
began  to  spawn.  Birch-leaves  began  to 
appear  on  the  27  th,  and  the  plains  to  ex- 
hibit an  uniform  green  colour.  The  last 
spring  frost  happened  on  the  night  of  the 
30th. 


June. — The  earth  white  with : 
the  4th.  Pasturage  commenced  in  the 
forests  on  the  7th.  Snow  and  heavy  hail 
on  the  13th.  The  first  summer  heat  oa 
the  1 5th.  First  thunder  on  the  18th :  at 
this  time  sowed  the  kttchAngafdn.  Mo* 
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quftos  in  vast  numbers  on  the  22nd.  In- 
undations from  the  highest  mountains  on 
the  26th,  at  this  time  the  leaves  of  my 
potatoe-plants  perished  with  cold. 

J idy. — First  ear  of  barley  on  the  26th. 
Haymaking  began  on  the  30th.  The  first 
star  visible  on  the  31st,  denoting  the  re- 
approach  of  night 

August. — First  frosty  night  towards  the 
17th.  "Harvest  began  on  the  20th.  Birch 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  on  the  23rd. 

September.— -Hard  frost  towards  the 
6th.  Swallows  disappear  on  the  11th. 
Ground  frozen,  and  ice  upon  the  banks, 
on  the  12th.  First  snow  fell  on  the  2 1st, 
and  remained  upon  the  mountains.  Cattle 
housed  on  the  24th.  Lakes  frozen  on  the 
26th. 

October. — Leaves  of  birch  and  osier 
not  altogether  fallen  on  the  3rd.  Lakes 
frozen  on  the  5th ;  the  river,  on  the  6th. 
Upon  the  9th  not  a  rook  to  be  seen.  The 
earth  again  bare  on  the  22nd ;  and  the 
ice  not  firm  on  the  26th.  Durable  frost 
and  snow  on  the  27th. 

November.— Upon  the  19th,  travelling 
in  sledges  commenced. 

December. — The  greatest  degree  of 
cold  from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  inclusive. 
The  depth  of  the  snow  now  equalled  1 
Swedish  ell,  and  IS  inches.  (See  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels.) 

The  Conscientious  Courier. 

By  a  singular  regulation,  the  govern- 
ment couriers  in  Austria  are  ordered,  when 
they  are  charged  with  dispatches  sealed 
with  only  one  teal,  to  go  at  a  walking 
pace,  if  with  two  seals,  to  trot,  and  if 
with  three  to  gallop.  A  courier,  bearing 
a  dispatch  with  three  seals,  passing  lately 
through  a  garrison  town,  was  requested 
by  the  Commaudant  to  take  a  dispatch  to 
the  Governor  of  the  next  town,  to  which 
he  willingly  agreed;  but  perceiving,  when 
he  received  it,  that  it  had  but  one  seal,  he 
refused  to  take  charge  of  it,  saying,  "  that 
the  regulations  ordered  him  to  walk  his 
horse,  with  such  a  dispatch ;  and  as  he 
had  another,  with  which  he  was  ordered 
to  gallop,  he  could  not  possibly  take  them 
both!" 

Medicine  for  Conquerors. 

Buonaparte  said  one  day  to  the  physician, 
Desgenettes,  M  Medicine  is  an  art  of 


sins,"  'And  what  does  your  Majesty  think 
that  of  conquerors  is,'  was  the  reply, 
which  for  a  moment  confused  even  the 
Corsican. 

Hanging  a  Man. 
In  the  Corsican  war,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  took  a  French  officer«prisoner, 
and  were  going  to  hang  him :  but  the 
latter  addressed  them.  "You  probably 
imagine  that  by  hanging  me  you  will  cause 
the  King  my  master  much  sorrow.  With 
respect  to  myself,  I  am  prepared  for  every 
thing ;  but  so  much  I  must  say,  that  the 
King  of  France  will  not  trouble  himself  in 
the  least  on  my  account,  and  that  he  will 
not  even  know  that  you  have  hanged  me." 
•  Nay,  if  this  be  the  case,'  replied  the  Cor- 
sicans,  'we  will  not  hang  yon ! ' 

Midsummer  Custom. 
The  custom  observed  in  most  Catholic 
countries,  of  making  bonfires  on  the  eve 
of  St  John,  the  Baptist,  is  still  preserved 
in  Ireland,  though  somewhat  op  the  de- 
cline. An  addition  to  it  prevails  here, 
however,  never,  we  believe,  seen  abroad, 
that  the  children  and  cattle  are  made  to 
pass  through  the  fire ;  grown  people  will 
also  not  unfrequently  do  it  voluntarily;  it 
is  considered  a  certain  preservative  against 
disease  or  accident  When  the  fire  is  dy- 
ing away,  the  old  women  assemble  round, 
and  each  takes  away  a  burning  wtick  to 
carry  home  with  her,  which  is  to  bring  a 
blessing  on  the  house,  and  is  carefully 
preserved  till  the  next  year.  It  is  reckoned 
very  dangerous  to  be  exposed  to  the  air 
after  sunset  on  this  day,  for  the  evil-ones 
are  about,  and  are  then  endowed  with 
particular  power  to  harm  any  body.  At 
all  times  it  is  thought  hazardous  to  be  near 
a  wood  at  night,  but  the  risk  is  never  so 
great  as  on  S$.  John's  eve !  See  Plum- 
tree's  Residence  in  Ireland,  and  Time's 
Telescope  for  1814,  p.  142,  for  1817,  p. 
164,  and  for  1818,  p.  139. 

Imperial  Breakfast. 
On  setting  out  for  his  campaign  in  1806, 
Bonaparte  happened  to  breakfast  at  the 
Postmaster's  House  at  Claye.  There  they 
had  made  the  most  splendid  preparations 
for  his  reception,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
history  of  that  little  commune  does  not 
furnish  another  instance  of  so  princely  a 
repast  Not  far  from  thence  lived  the 
old  Duke  of  P    ■    >  shut  up  in  an  ancient 
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chateau,  by  .a  series  of  restrictions  which 
his  family  had  caused  formerly  to  be  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  debarred  by  a  little 
imbecility  from  the  different  kinds  of 
emancipation  which  the  Revolution  had 
given  to  the  whole  world.  The  old  man, 
grown  silly  and  almost  paralysed,  con- 
ceived great  joy  at  being  permitted,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  approach  the  per- 
sonage whose  journal  was  the  daily  source 
of  his  pleasure,  and  who  came  not  to  make 
war  upon  paralytics.  Having  provided 
himself  with  a  small  sack  of  Moka  coffee 
and  an  harangue,  which  had,  on  a  former 
day,  been  manufactured  by  the  clearest 
head  of  his  village,  he  set  out  for  Claye, 
and  placed  himself  in  his  elbow  chair,  in 
the  passage  which  led  to  the  Postmaster's 
house.  Bonaparte,  smarting  under  a  long 
fast,  was  hastening  to  his  breakfast,  and 
was  but  little  disposed  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  P ,  who  astounded 

him  alike  with  the  variety  of  his  compli- 
ments and  the  length  of  them.  Through 
form  sake,  however,  he  took  from  him  his 
"discourse,  and  precipitated  himself  into  the 
breakfast-room,  leaving  the  old  man  as- 
tonished at  such  a  reception,  which  he  had 
calculated  upon  would  be  much  more 
warm.  On  his  return  after  breakfast, 
through  the  same  passage,  he  was  again 
accosted  by  the  old  applicant,  who  with  a 
voice  rendered  doubly  comical  by  his 
stammering,  cried  out,  "  If  you  are  not 
disposed  fo  receive  my  compliments,  at 
least,  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  how  you 
liked  my  cof — cof— cof— ^cof — ."  *  Ere  he 
had  time  to  organize  the  perfection  of  the 
sound,  Bonaparte,  who  knew  nothing  of 
his  coffee,  was  thrown  off  his  centre,  and 
with  his  suite,  indulged  in  a  burst  of  mer- 
riment at  the  old  gentleman's  expencc, 
which  was,  however,  very  conducive  to 
digestion. 
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aSetietoleiue. 

-Homo  sum: 


Humanum  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts. 
R ing's  Letter. 
The  Members  of  the  Church  have  now 
an  excellent  opportunity  afforded  to  them 


for  displaying  their  seal  in  promoting  the 
attempts  to  diffuse  the  light  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  British  Dominion!  of  Ana, 
by  the  grant  of  the  following  "  Kiae/s 
Letter"  which  has  already  beeo  fonrirded 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  different  Dioce- 
ses. 

It  is  now  forty  years,  since  a  similar  ap- 
plication was  made ;  at  which  time,  (the 
year  17791  we  are  informed,  that  this  pious 
and  charitable  Society  would  haic  been 
completely  stopped,  bad  it  not  resorted  to 
such  a  mode  of  exciting  public  attention. 

In  the  year  1778  the  Society  wen 
obliged  to  sell  £1600  reduced  Bank  An- 
nuities, and  also  to  borrow  £1000  at  £5 
per  cent-  to  answer  their  current  expenses; 
large  advances  of  money  having  beeo 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  persecuted  and 
exiled  American  Clergy.  We  are  sore  that 
the  present  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  as 
enlightened  public  will  not  be  made  in 
vain ;  and  we  trust  that  the  Members  of 
the  Church  will,  by  their  timely  assistance, 
afford  the  Society  the  means  not  only  of 
making  some  great  and  decided  effort, 
but  that  the  Society's  Annual  Contribu- 
tions will  gradually  increase,  and  thus 
widely  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

In  the  Name  and  on  the  hehalf  of  *v 
Majesty. 

GEORGE,  P.  R.  ' 

MOST  Revererend  Father  in 
God,  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely 
beloved  councillor,  we  greet  you  well: 
whereas  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts 
have,  by  their  petition,  humbly  represent- 
ed unto  Ub,  that  King  William  the  Third, 
of  glorious  memory ,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  erect  the  said  corporation  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  the  16th  day  of  Jose, 
1701,  for  the  receiving,  managing,  aad 
disposing  of  the  charity  of  such  of  bis 
loving  subjects  as  should  be  indaied  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  an 
orthodox  clergy,  and  the  making  such 
other  prevision  as  might  be  necessary  for 
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the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts  : 

That  the  very  great  expences  necessa- 
rily attending  that  good  work  having  fre- 
quently much  exceeded  the  income  of 
the  Society,  they  have  been  obliged,  at 
several  times,  to  make  humble  applica- 
tions to  our  royal  predecessors:— to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Anne,  in  the  years  17 It 
and  1714— to  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  First,  in  the  year  1718— in  1741  and 
1761  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Second,  our  royal  grandfather— and  to 
ourselves  in  the  year  1779,  for  permission 
to  make  public  collections  of  charity; 
which  applications  were  most  graciously 
received,  and  permissions  granted  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  by  which  means  the 
Society  was  enabled  to  carry  on  the  good 
designs  for  which  they  were  incorporated. 

That  daring  the  period  of  forty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  their  last  appli- 
cation, the  funds  of  the  Society  have  been 
faithfully  expended  in  promoting  the  erec- 
tion of  Churches  and  Schools— in  dispers- 
ing bibles  and  prayer  books,  with  other 
books  of  devotion— -in  supporting  and 
maintaining  within  our  provinces  in  North 
America  and  elsewhere,  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  Missionaries,  Catechists,  and 
SobooJmasters,  by  whose  means  the  com- 
fort and  benefit  of  pastoral  care  and  in- 
struction, of  public  prayer,  and  preaching 
of  God's  word,  and  the  due  administration 
of  the  holy  sacraments,  have  been  secured 
to  many  of  our  subjects  in  those  parts,  and 
many  thousands  of  Indians  and  Negroes 
have  been  instructed  and  baptized  in  the 
true  faith  of  Christ: 

That,  induced  by  a  variety  of  favourable 
circumstances,  the  Society  are  desirous  of 
extending  the  range  of  their  labours,  and 
of  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  diffuse 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  permanently  to 
establish  the  christian  faith  in  such  parts 
of  the  Continent  and  Islands  of  Asia  as 
are  under  our  protection  and  authority; 
but  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  funds, 
which  are  altogether  unequal  to  the  ex- 
pences of  such  an  undertaking,  they  are 
unable,  without  further  assistance  from 
our  good  subjects,  to  proceed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  designs  :  the  Society,  there- 
lore,  confiding  in  our  great  zeal  for  our 
holy  religion,  and  our  known  affection  to 
all  our  subjects,  most  humbly  prs*/,  that 
we  would  be  most  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  them  our  royal  letters,  directed  to 
she  Lords  Archbishops  of  our  Kingdom, 
for  a  general  collection  of  charity  within 
their  several  provinces,  for  the  good  uses 
of  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 


gospel  in  foreign  parts :  we,  taking  the 
same  into  our  royal  consideration,  and 
being  always  ready  to  give  the  best  en- 
couragement and  countenance  to  under- 
takings which  tend  so  much  to  the  pro- 
moting true  piety  and  our  holy  religion, 
are  graciously  pleased  to  condescend  to 
their  request;  and  do  hereby  diiect  you, 
that  these  our  letters  be  communicated  to 
the  several  Suffragan  Bishops  within  your 
province,  expressly  requiring  them  to  take 
care  that  publication  be  made  hereof  on 
such  Sundays  and  in  such  places  within 
their  respective  Dioceses,  as  the  said 
Bishops  shall  appoint ;  and  that  upon  this 
occasion,  the  Ministers  in  each  Parish  do 
effectually  excite  their  parishioners  to  a 
liberal  contribution,  whose  benevolence 
towards  carrying  on  the  raid  charitable 
work  shall-  be  collected  in  the  Church 
immediately  after  divine  service,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  week  following,  at  the 
dwellings  of  the  several  inhabitants,  by  the 
Church  wardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
assisted,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  the  Minister 
and  such  other  respectable  Inhabitants  as 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  Ministers  of  the  several 
parishes  are  to  cause  the  sums  so  collect- 
ed to  be  paid  immediately  to  the  Treasu- 
rer or  Treasurers  for  the  time  being  of  the 
said  Society,  to  be  accounted  for  by  him 
or  them  to  the  Society,  and  applied  to  the 
carrying  on  and  promoting  the  above- 
mentioned  good  designs ;  and  so  we  bid 
you  very  heartily  farewell. 

Given  at  our  Court,  at  Carlton  House,  the 
I  Oth  day  of  February,  1819,  in  the 
Fifty-ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  the  command  of  His  Royal  Highness 
#  The  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and 
'  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty. 

SIDMOUTH. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
For  a  Collection/or  the  Society  for  propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

State  op  Instruction  in  Russia. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  ready,  or  more 
effectual  means  of  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  inferior  classes  of  a  people, 
than  publio  schools,  where  instruction  is 
communicated  gratis.  Within  a  few  years, 
more  than  2000  such  schools  have  been 
founded;  several  of  which  are  conducted 
by  young  Russians,  who  have  been  sent 
into  £ngland,  to  acquire  the  methods  of 
Bell  and  Lancaster.  The  generosity  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  mother 
towards  these  establishments  is  almost 
boundless;   nor  do  they  overlook  any 
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ethers  having  the  same  tendency.  Their 
example  is  followed  by  many  nch  indivi- 
duals. Count  Sherwalow  has  endowed  a 
Gymnasium,  with  a  fund  of  150,000  rou- 
bles. The  counsellor  of  the  mines,  De- 
midow.has  presented  100,000  roubles  to 
the  university  at  Moscow;  and  an  equal 
sum  to  the  "two  preparatory  schools  of 
Tiow  and  Tobolsk.  To  the  preparatory 
school  of  Jaroslaw,  with  the  Gymnasium, 
he  has  allotted  another  sum  of  the  same 
amount,  with  considerable  landed  proper- 
ty. Count  Schermetjew  has  given 
2,500,000  roubles  to  found  a  hospital,  be- 
sides a  handsome  present  to  the  University 
at  Moscow.  The  great  Chancellor  Ro- 
manzow,  has  established  on  his  estates,  a 
great  number  of  Lancastrian  Schools,  four 
Churches  for  four  different  confessions  of 
faith  are  constructing  at  the '  same  time, 
by  his  orders ;  and  he  also  pays  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  voyage  round  the  world,  now 
in  progress.     (Philanthropic  Gazette.) 

Schools  in  Greece. 

M.CIeobulos,  ofPhilippopoli,  not  long 
ago,  published  a  letter  in  modern  Greek, 
in  which  he  describes  to  a  friend,  in  a  very 
clear  and  precise  manner,  the  mechanism 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  (Ben* 
and  Lancaster's  system.)  He  compares 
this  method  of  instruction  to  that  formerly 
practised,  and  shews  how  greatly  the  new 
mode  excels  the  other,  in  point  of  econo- 
my, in  point  of  progress  made  by  the 
scholars,  and  further,  in  point  of  moral 
effects  upon  the  youth. 

M.  Rosetto  Rosnovano,  a  young  noble- 
man of  Moldavia,  who  not  long  ago,  tra- 
velled into  England,  taking  France  in  hi* 
way,  in  order  to  inspect  the  various  es- 
tablishments for  public  education,  and  for 
beneficence,  generally,  and  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  and  bis  in- 
telligence in  behalf  of  general  instruction, 
has  invited  M  Cleobulos  to  Moldavia,  to 
settle  near  him,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  invitation  has  been 
accepted. 

Imprisonment  for  Small  Debts. 

The  Society  for  relief  of  persons  im- 
prisoned for  small  debts,  at  their  annual 
general  Court  on  the  7th  Instant,  reported 
that  the  number  of  debtors  released,  and 
discharged  by  them  from  62  prisons,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  1138,  who  bad  883 
wives  and  2187  children;  the  average  ex- 
pence  of  whose  liberation  cost  only 
£2. 17s.  2$d.  each. 


At  this  meeting  68  prisoners  were  re- 
lieved for  the  Bum  of  £228. 9s.  7d.  Of  92 
cases,  23  were  rejected,  and  6  deferred. 

Provisional  Committee  for  Encouragement 
of  Industry  and  Reduction  of  Poof  $  Rates. 

The  Committee  desires  to  be  assisted 
by  the  reflecting  and  patriotic  of  the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  mechanical 
portion  of  the  community,  in  thedeTisisr 
and  eliciting  such  modes  of  employment 
for  the  unoccupied  as  will  not  interfere 
with  existing  occupations. 

2.  For  the  further  prevention  or  dimi- 
nution of  Poors'-rates,  the  furnishing  oc- 
cupation for  all  capable  of  work. 

3.  The  best  means  of  equalising  u 
much  as  is  practicable  the  existing  ine- 
quality of  wages  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Committee  is  also  desirous  to  ob- 
tain from  their  countrymen  generally,  ju- 
dicious opinions  as  to  the  means  of  pie- 
venting  the  unhappy  consequences  sad 
heavy  expenses  attendant  on  removals  of 
parochial  poor. 

B.  Wills,  SecreUi). 
King's  Head,  Poultry. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 
FROMTHEBRTTISHSETTLEMENTS 

IN  INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 

SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, is  now  zealously  endeavouring,  and 
with  good  prospect  of  success,  to  «pre» 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Chra- 
tianity  in  the  East  Indies.  Among  other 
good  works,  he  is  now  establishing  school 
in  his  widely-extended  jurisdiction,  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement « 
the  native  population  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants have  generally  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  avail  themselves  of  these  means  of 
instructing  their  children.  ThU  ia  a  mart 
important  fact;  and  both  religion  «nd 
humanity  may  rejoice  at  the  ie*ltoW«* 
to  flow  from  an  education  founded  os 
Christian  principles.  The  native  po*«* 
are  ako  well  disposed  towards  tins  head* 
our  Indian  Church;  and  some  of  &*& 
have  given  him  assuraiicesof  protection  to 
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the  Missionaries  he  may  send  into  their 
dominions.  Such*  indeed,  is  the  good 
opinion  entertained  at  home  of  his  zeal, 
tempered  as  it  is  with  sound  judgment 
and  discretion,  that  no  ordinary  degree  of 
alacrity  is  shewing  itself  in  assisting  him 
in  these  undertakings. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

COMMERCE. 

Advices  from  Sydney  are  received  to 
the  25th  September.  The  Isabella, 
Gloria,  and  Maria,  convict  ships,  had  ar- 
rived safe,  with  their  crews  and  convicts 
in  the  best  condition.  The  regulation  by 
Government,  restraining  the  commanders 
of  such  vessels  from  taking  out  invest- 
ments of  goods,  as  formerly,  appears  to 
have  been  quite  unexpected  at  Sidney; 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  a  material 
rise  would  take  place  in  all  articles  ex- 
ported from  this  country. 

The  following  report  of  the  state  of  the 
Colony  was  brought  by  the  David  Shaw, 
which  arrived  lately  from  Port  Jackson 
direct,  entirely  freighted,  by  the  principal 
house  in  the  Settlement,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  oil,  fur,  seal-skins,  and  wool,  pro- 
duce of  the  territory,  and  its  adjacent 
shores. 

PRODUCE — POPULATION. 

The  autumnal  rains  of  March  and 
April  have  this  season  caused  only  a  par- 
tial overflow  of  the  South  Creek.  The 
price  paid  to  Government  for  the  supply 
of  their  stores  with  fine  fresh  meat  was 
6cL  per  lb.;  and  lOd.  per  bushel  for 
wheat ;— a  fine  milch  cow  could  be  pur- 
chased for  10/. 

The  annual  muster,  concluded'  at  the 
date  of  18 1 7,  gave  the  following  results:— 

Total   number   of   souls  in 
New  Sooth  Wales    ....      17,165 
Van  Dieman's  Land  .     .     .        3,214 


Population  of  the  territory  .      20,370 

There  were  14,500  acres  of  wheat  in 
cultivation  in  New  South  Wales;  1250 
acres  of  potatoes,  barley  and  oats;  and 
11,700  acres  of  maize.    The  following 
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are  the  quantities  of  stock  exclusively  in 
New  South  Wales,  viz. 

Horses 2,850 

Horned  Cattle     ....  38,650 

Sheep 66,700 

Pigs 11,400 

Of  the  above  20,379  souls  there  were 
4,000  male  convicts ;  2,340  women  pri- 
soners, and  850  of  their  children;  and 
upwards  of  4,000  men  and  about  500 
women  having  been  forwarded  thither, 
from  this  country  and  Ireland,  since  June 
of  the  last  year.  Thus,  including  the 
settlers  who  have  since  gone  out,  the 
entire  population  of  the  territory  may  now 
be  estimated  at  25,000  souls.  In  1812, 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  were  only 
12,471,  by  which  it  will  appear  they 
have  been  doubled  in  six  years! 

MISSIONARIES. 

By  the  last  advices  received  from  Ota- 
beite  the  island  was  in  tranquillity.  The 
Missionaries,  says  a  Sydney  Gazette,  were 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  health,  and 
every  wished-for  success  is  attending  their 
labours,  all  the  islanders  being  converted 
to  Christianity!  Speaking  again  of  these 
islands,  another  Gazette  says.  A  great 
majority  of  the  natives  can  read,  and 
delight  in  perusing  the  various  tracts 
printed  for  them  in  their  own  dialect: 
furnished  by  nature  with  subsistence  from 
the  most  trifling  labour,  they  bestow  much 
of  their  time  in  reading,  and  even  in  writ- 
ing, corresponding  with  each  other  on  the 
leaf  of  the  plantain  and  the  banana* 
There  are  very  few  families  withoutone  or 
more  readers. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have 
also,  through  the  personal  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden* 
formed  an  establishment  on  the  north 
bland  of  New  Zealand ;  and  it  is  an  inte- 
resting proof  of  the  reciprocal  services 
commencing  between  ourselves  and  the 
fine  race  of  men  inhabiting  the  above 
islands,  that  an  advertisement  of  the  de- 
partures in  the  Sydney  Gazette,  of  March 
9,  specifies  the  names  of  twelve  New  Zea- 
landers  and  six  Otaheitans,  who  compose 
part  of  the  crews  tX  two  colonial  brigs, 
then  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  the  coast 
fisheries.  (Philanthropic  Gazette) 
2  I 
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CHINA. 

NEW  VICEROY. 

From  China,  we  learn,  the  Viceroy  has 
been  recalled  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Empire 
for  the  alledged  purpose  of  quelline  by 
his  wisdom  and  activity  a  rebellion  which 
is  said  to  be  raging  with  great  fury  at  the 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.  The  removal, 
however,  is  attributed  with  greater  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  probability,  to  the 
immense  wealth  amassed  by  the  Viceroy 
at  Canton,  which  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
cited the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  Mi- 
nisters about  the  Court.  This  new  Vice  - 
roy  arrived  at  Canton  in  January  last, 
and  is  reported  to  be  of  a  more  mitd  and 
accommodating  disposition  than  his  pre- 
decessor. It  will  probably  however  be 
soon  found  that  he  differs  little  from 
others  of  his  Countrymen  in  power. 

POLICE   AND   CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

From  th*  Pekin  Gnsettc,  August  9, 1817, 

Chow,  the  Yu-she  (or  Censort  of 
Honan,  kneels,  to  report,  with  profound 
respect,  in  the  hearing  of  his  Majesty, 
the  following  circumstances,  and  to  pray 
for  his  sacred  instructions. 

The  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  pu- 
nishments is  a  means  of  instruction  to  the 
people ;  the  infliction  of  punishments  is 
a  case  of  unwilling  necessity.  For  all 
courts  there  are  fixed  regulations  to  rule 
their  conduct  by,  when  cases  do  occur 
that  require  punishments  to  be  inflicted 
in  questioning.  Magistrates  are  not,  by 
law,  permitted  to  exercise  cruelties  at 
their  own  discretion. 

But  of  late,  district  Magistrates,  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  activity,  have  felt  an  ardent  enthu- 
siasm to  inflict  torture.  And  though  it 
has  been  repeatedly  prohibited  by  Im- 
perial edicts,  which  they  profess  openly 
to  conform  to,  yet  they  really  and  se- 
cretly violate  them. 

Whenever  they  apprehend  persons  of 
suspicious  appearances,  or  those  charged 
with  great  crimes,  such  as  murder  or 
robbery,  the  Magistrates  begin  by  en- 
deavouring to  seduce  the  prisoners  to 
confess,  and  by  forcing  them  to  do  so. 
On  every  occasion  they  torture  by  pull- 
ing, or  twisting  round  the  ears  (the  tor- 
turer having  previously  rendered  his 
fingers  rough  bv  a  pouder)  and  cause 
them  to  kneel  a  long  while  upon  chains. 
They  next  employ  what  they  call  the 


Beauty's  Bar,*  the  Parrot's  Beaa*  the 
refining  furnacef,  an^  other  implements 
expressed  by  other  terms  which  they 
make  use  of.  If  these  do  not  force  con- 
fession, they  double  the  cruelties  exer- 
cised, till  the  criminal  dies,  (faints)  and 
is  restored  to  life  again,  several  times  in 
a  day.  The  prisoner  unable  to  sustain 
these  cruelties,  is  compelled  to  write 
down  or  sign  a  confession  (of  what  he  ii 
falsely  charged  with)  and  the  case  any 
how  is  made  out,  placed  on  record,  and 
with  a  degree  of  self-glorying  is  reported 
to  your  Majesty.*  The  Imperial  will  it 
obtained,  requiring  the  person  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  Board  of  Punishments, 
for  further  trial. 

After  repeated  examinations,  and  un- 
dergoing various  tortures,  the  charges 
brought  against  many  persons  are  seen  to 
be  entirely  unfounded. 

As  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  now 
degraded  Taeu-tae,  who  tried  Lew-te- 
woo ;  and  of  the  Che-chow,  who  tried 
Pih-keu-king.  These  Mandarins  inflict- 
ed the  most  cruel  tortures,  in  a  hundred 
different  forms,  and  forced  a  confession. 
Lew- te- woo,  from  being  a  strong  robust 
man,  just  survived ;  life  was  all  that  was 
spared.  The  other,  being  a  weak  man, 
lost  his  life ,  he  died  as  soon  as  he  bad 
reached  the  Board  at  Peking.  The 
snow-white  innocence  of  these  two  men 
was  afterwards  demonstrated  by  the 
Board  of  Punishments. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  local  Ma- 
gistrates examining  by  torture,  through- 
out every  district  of  Chih-le,  cannot  be 
described  ;  and  the  various  police  run- 
ners, seeing  the  anxiety  of  their  superiors 
to  obtain  notice  and  promotion,  begin  to 
lay  plans  to  enrich  themselves,  in  cri- 
minal cases,  as  murder  and  robbery,  in 
debts  and  affrays,  they  endeavour  to  in- 
volve those  who  appear  to  have  the 
slightest  connexion.  The  wind  being 
raised,  they  blow  the  spark  into  aflame, 
and  seize  a  great  many  people,  that  they 
may  obtain  bribes  from  those  people,  in 
order  to  purchase  their  liberation.  .Those 
who  have  nothing  to  pay  are  unjustly 
confined,  or  sometimes  tortured,  before 


*  A  torture  mid  to  be  invested  by  ■ 
Judge's  wife;  and  hence  the  name.  Tbt 
breast,  small  of  the  back,  and  lefcs  beat  up, 
are  fastened  to  three  cross  bars,  which 
causes  the  person  to  kneel  in  great  pain. 

f  The  prisoner  is  raised  from  the  grow) 
by  strings  round  the  fingers  and  thambs,  sad 
suspended  from  a  supple  transverse  besa. 

%  Fire  Is  applied  to  the  body. 
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being  carried  to  a  Magistrate.  In  some 
instances,  after* undergoing  repeated  exa- 
minations in  the  presence  of  the  Magis- 
trate, they  are  committed  to  the  custody 
of  people  attached  to  the  Court,  where 
they  are  fettered  in  various  ways,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  move  a  single  inch  ; 
and  without  paying  a  large  bribe  they 
cannot  obtain  bail.  Their  oppressions 
are  daily  accumulated  to  such  a  degree 
and  for  so  lung  a  time,  that  at  last  death 
is  the  consequence. 

The  death  warrants  to  be  signed  by  his 
Majesty,  at  the  autumnal  execution, 
amount  this  year  to  935  In  this  number 
is  included  the  lowest  class  of  capital 
crimes.  The  share  which  Canton  had  in 
these  this  year  is  133  ;  but  to  the  whole 
number  executed  in  Canton  during  the 
Tear,  the  word  thousands  t  it  is  said,  must 
be  applied:  some  say  3000.  If  the 
truth  be  equal  to  1000,  it  is  a  shockingly 
awful  number  of  human  beings  for  one 
province  to  sacrifice  to  the  laws,  in  the 
space  of  one  year.  I  omit  the  word  jus- 
tice, for  human  laws  and  justice  are  not 
always  the  same.  What  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  fall  victims  to  the  sword  of 
the  law  ?  Is  it  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
people  ?  or  does  a  sharex  rest  with  the 
ruling  part  of  the  community  ? — (Judo- 
Chinese  Gleaner.) 

REBELLIOUS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Pckin,  Oct.  7, 1817.— One  of  the  Impe- 
rial kindred  is  charged  with  being  con- 
nected with  a  Society,  whose  nature  and 
object  are  said  to  be  rebellious. 

Associations  of  a  secret  nature  (for  the 
government  disallows  of  any, — the  asso- 
ciation of  five  persons  is  illegal)  seem  to 
increase  in.  China.  Their  names  are 
very  various.  The  one  referred  to  above 
is  called  "  The  great  ascending  Society ;" 
others  are  (2.)  "  The  Society  of  glory 
and  splendour,*  (3  ;  "  Tfie  Union  of  the 
three  great  powers,  viz.  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Man."  Other  names  are  quaint  and 
ludirrous,  such  as  (4.)  "  The  white 
jackets,"  (5.)  "  The  red  beards,"  (6.) 
••  The  short  swords,"  and  so  on.  The  (7.) 
M  white  water-lily"  is  of  long  standing. 
The  third  one  prevails  much  in  Canton, 
and  the  new  Viceroy,  Yuen  Taj  in,  has 


commenced  with  great  severity  against 
them.  Between  2  and  3000  have,  it  is 
said,  been  recently  apprehended.  At 
the  rite  of  initiation  into  this  Society, 
which  is  performed  by  night,  they  make 
•  paper  effigy  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
and  require  the  noviciate  to  cut  it  in 
pieces. 


'*  The  Foo-yuen,  (or  Vice  Governor  of 
the  province  of  Fob-keen,)  has  been  dis- 
missed ;  but  no  farther  inquiry  into  his 
conduct  is  to  take  place.  When  he  re- 
ceived this  communication,  he  wrote  to 
his  Majesty,  that  he  was  going  imme- 
diately to  Pekin,  "  To  put  his  head  in 
the  mire  by  the  side  of  the  road  as  his 
Majesty  passed  by,  to  render  thanks  for 
his  divine  goodness."  However,  his 
Majesty  has  commanded/'  the  Governors 
of  the  intervening  provinces  to  take  no 
notice  of  him,  and  has  forbidden  him  to 
proceed  on  his  intended  pilgrimage* 
"  Go  home,"  says  the  Emperor. 

The  death  of  the  acting  Viceroy's 
wife,  is  to  day  thus  announced  on  a  slip 
of  red  paper,  issued  with  the  daily  paper. 

The  lady  of  his  Excellency  the  Foo- 
yuen  has  gone  to  ramble  amongst  the 
immortal.  In  consequence  of  his  Excel- 
lency's son  not  being  at  Canton,  fto 
attend  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
who  come  to  sacrifice  and  pour  out  liba- 
tions to  the  departed.)  it  is  determined  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  days  of  the 
moon,  to  perform  the  rites  ot  sacrifice, 
and  to  chant  prayers,  at  the  hill  of  the 
goddess  Kwan-yin,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  of  Canton. 

PERSECUTION    OF   CHRISTIANS. 

A  Tartar  Public  Secretary  and  his 
coachman  have  been  apprehended  and 
delivered  over  to  the  Board  of  Punish- 
ments, on  the  charge  of  being  Christians. 
The  Secretary  acknowledged  that  his 
grandfather  became  a  Christian,  but  that 
when,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  present 
reign  (1806),  the  profession  of  that  reli- 
gion was  disallowed,  he  had  recanted. 

That  this  statement  is  unreal,  is  argued 
from  his  not  calling  for  Pagan  priests 
during  his  mother's  illness,  nor  perform- 
ing certain  ceremonies  after  her  death  ; 
as  also  from  his  not  offering  incense  at 
the  gates  of  his  house  to  toe  presiding 
spirit.    The  prosecution  is  conducted  by 
some  of  the  first  people  at  Court,  in  con-  . 
sequence  of  the  statements  of  an  in- 
former.   Fifteen  persons  are  implicated 
most  gf  them  hold  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment 

RELIGIOUS   MEETINGS    PROHIBITED. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  Emperor, 
that  in  Keangnan,  there  is  a  temple  on 
the  hill,  called  Maou-shan,  to  which 
thousands  of  men  and  women  resort 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn, 
to  burn  incense,  and  give  thanks  to  the- 
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gods.  Simitar  meetings  occur  also  in 
Keang-se,  Yan-hmiy,  and  Che-keang. 
His  Majesty  prohibits  all  such  proceed- 
ings, and  disallows  people  going  beyond 
their  own  district  for  religious  purposes, 
because  all  such  meetings  occasion  a 
waste  of  lime  and  money,  are  injurious  to 
morals,  and  afford  pretexts  fur  illegal  as- 
sociations. Those  who  shall  form  socie- 
ties, and  collect  money,  are  ordered  to  be 
taken  up  and  punished. 


A  FRAGMENT, 

W BITTEN   IV  1815. 

OH !  yield  me  heav'n,  some  soft  persuasive  strain, 
Some  mighty  opiate  for  the  torn  heart's  pain, 
Which,  like  Nepenthe  in  the  goblet  thrown, 
Hay  soothe  the  soul,  and  all  its  tumults  drown. 
And  be  it,  dear  one !  to  thy  ••*••••  given. 
To  wean  thee  now  from  Earth,  and   guide  to 

heav'n; 
To  bid  thee  smile,  amidst  this  world's  wide  strife, 
And  live,  expectant  of  another  life. 

Ah  gentle  +***,  what  a  state  is  ours ! 
The  thorns  how  sharp,  bow  fleeting  all  the  flow'rs ! 
Our  woes  how  true,  how  little  worth  our  gain ! 
Factitious  joys  1— Mere  intervals  from  pain ! 
Tell  me,  my  ••••,  in  this  mortal  sphere, 
What  is  there  worthy  of  a  hope  or  fear  ? 
By  other*  ills,  too  soon  our  fate  we  know- 
Poor  trembling  Pilgrims,  in  a  world  of  woe ! 
Slaves  in  the  same  dull  round  of  misery, 
We  breathe,  we  toil,  we  hope,  despair— and  die ! 

Thou  dotard  man  I  half  animated  clod ! 

Prone  on  delusion,  thoughtless  of  thy  God ! 

Why  toil'st  thou  thus  ?  what  anxious  to  procure  ? 

What  gift  is  certain,  or  what  blessing  pure  ? 

For  health  and  strength,  as  heaveu's  first  boon, 
we  crave : 

This  day  brings  vigour— and  the  next  a  gravel 

Is 't  Beauty  f  least  secure  of  human  joys ! 

Disease  first  mars  it— then  old  age  destroys, 

Honour  what  art  thou?  mere  delusive  thingj! 

Bought  from  a  mob,  or  borrowed  from  a  king ! 

In  semblance  great,  while  slander  skulks  on- 
known; 

Blows  but  one  blast— and  all  the  phantom's  gone  ? 

Of  Wit  who  boast  ye  ?  Earthly  ™in?ont,  say  I 

That  frothy  venom  of  a  thing  of  Clay  f , 


By  nature  planted  In  the  breast  of  y  oath,  I 
A  guard  to  reason,  and  a  guide  to  truth : 
But  see  it  soon,  perverted  from  its  end. 
Bid  some  betray  their  God,  and 


Oh  *  filthy  world !  Oh  ?  chaos  of  all  ill ! 
Replete  with  crimes,  and  reproducing  still ! 
Turn  thee  my  ••••  from  this  fearful  sight, 
This  cave  enveloped  in  eternal  Night ; 
See !  Faith  waits  smiling  for  the  just  and  good. 
To  lave  their  spirits  in  th'  eternal  flood  ; 
The  safe  sure  road  of  endless  bliss  to  show. 
And  smooth  their  passage  from  this  world  of  woe 

Ob  mighty  mystery !  least  understood  ! 
What  is  the  Essence  of  that  Sovereign  good. 
Which  lasts  eternal  in  unknown  excess, 
And  tree's  our  nature  from  its  Bitterness  ! 
Ob  say !  what  Faculty  to  man  is  given 
To  taste  the  joys,  prepared  for  him  in  Heav'n, 
What  guardian  sprites  the  shriven  soul  await. 
To  fit  it,  trembling,  for  its  new  found  state? 
Doubtless  we  leave  below  all  mortal  sense. 
And  glow  uuveil'd  in  Angel  Excellence. 
What  Eye  could  bear  the  presence  of  its.  God? 
What  Ear,  the  anthems  of  the  blest  abode  ? 
No !  every  sense  expires  in  one  great  sense,— 
One  mighty  power  of  lasting  excellence. 

Oh  •••*  best  and  dearest,  kindly  given ! 
Thou  choice,  and  only  gift  of  pitying  heav'n ! 
Leave  we  the  world,  its  sorrows  and  its  crime*, 
Glide  we,  unnoticed,  thro'  these  troublous  ^nts. 
Proving  that  state,  which  none  but  food  Hearts 

know 
Denied  the  Joys  of  Heav'n,  yet  free  from  Earth. 

ly  woe; 
Content  the  lot  of  lowly  ones  to  psove. 
Our  Hope,— Hereafter  ;  and  our  treasure— Love, 
Ob  grant  us,  Fate !  some  home,  some  humble  spot, 
Witbiti  all  peace,  and  all  without  forgot! 
1>is  our  Petition,  and  our  only  Pray  r, 
A  part  from  all,  our  Hermitage  to  share : 
There  may  we  wait,  with  bumble  hope  the  hour 
Of  Virtue's  triumphs  o'er  the  Damon's  pow'r ; 
And,  stealing  softly  from  this  world  of  pain, 
One  pillow  serve  us,  and  one  grave  c 


Atf  OCCASIONAL  EPU^OGUE. 

Before  the  fatal  knot  is  fairly  tied. 
Before  1  change  the  Widow  lor  thr  Bddo- 
Once  more  at  this  tribunal  I  apnea?* 
Nor  doubt  your  favour  to  a  Volunteer^ 
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'  Such  «  ?  now,— thopgh  not  bj  martial  laws 
4 1  volunteer  it :  in  the  Drama's  cause 

•  Enroll'd,  i*  a  new  corps  X  range  my  writ, 

•  Nor  doubt  yoor  kindness  to  a  fresb  Recruit. 
«  But  fresh  recruits  are  apt  to  feel  disma^'d 

'  Upon  their  first  appearance  on  parade, 

'  And  so-did  I— hut  soon  you  eaim'd  ray  mind— 

•  I  ever  found  you  liberal,  ever  kind 

•  Ve  Critics  General  of  this  dread  review, 

•  My  doubts  and  fears  arise  alone  from  you ; 

•  Suspend  awhile  your  judgment  and  your  rod, 

•  And  do  not  vote  me  of  the  awkward  spied. 
'  Say,  is  the  day  my  own  ?  how  goes  my  cause?— 
•You  need  not   speak— I'll  judge  by  your 

applause.' 

ladies— I  one  proposal  rain  would  make, 
And  trust  you'll  ear  it  for  your  country's  sake : 
While  glory  animates  each  manly  nerve, 
Should  British  women  from  the  contest  swerve  ? 
Not— we'll  form  a  female  Army  of  Reserve, 
And  class  them  thus  :  Old  Maids  are  pioneer*, 
Widows  iharp-ihootert—WWet  anfu$iieen  j 
Maids  are  battalion—  that's— all  under  twenty, 
And  as  for  light  troopt-- we  have  those  in  plenty; 
Vixens  the  trumpet  blow,  Scolds  beat  the  drum- 
When  thus  prepared  what  enemy  dare  come? 
Now,  Brother  Soldiers— dare  1,  Sisters,  join  ? 
If  yon  this  night  together  would  combine 

•  To  save  poor  me  from  anxious  hope  and  fear, 

•  And  send  out  Mercy  as  a  Volunteer— 
f  To  whose  white  banner  should  the  Critics  flock, 

•  My  fclstriag  spirits  might  sustain  the  shock : 
'  Gtfe  tomy  efforts,  then,  this  glorious  sanction- 

•  Yoar  smiles,  your  plaudits,  and  your  appro- 

bation.' " 
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WOMAN. 

Yea,  sweat  ant  woman's  tears, 
When  feeling  bids  them  flow ; 
When  anxious  hopes  and  fears 
In  woman's  bosom  glow. 

Ut  man  proclaim  his  power, 
His  giant  strength  display ; 
Tn  woman  rules  the  hour 
Of  angoBh  and  dismay. 

She  bids  each  soirow  cease. 
When  keenest  w*»  assails ; 
She  softly  wbjipen  peace 
When  man's  assistance  njls. 


Then  rosy  ahaplsts  bind 
Round  woman's  brow  alone  J 
Tbe  world  may  prove  unkind, 
if  woman's  smile  we  own. 


SONG. 

[From  Carolan  ;  a  Tale  J 
Within  this  breast  a  sorrow  dwells, 

Which  happy  lovers  never  know  ; 
Within  tliis  breast  a  transport  swells 

Of  joy ,  attended  still  by  woe  f 

Within  this  breast  still  lives  a  maid 
Whom  hope  to  my  fond  arms  had  given. 

And  long  my  love  and  joy's  delay 'd 
For  her— a  favourite  of  Heaven ! 

Within  this  breast  lives  many  a  pain 

Of  disappointed  Jove  and  joy  : 
Within  this  breast  lives  hope— ah,  vain  J 

Whom  wild  despair  does  still  annoy. 

Within  this  breast  springs  many  a  sign, 
Urg'd  by  Affections  tenderest  glow, 

4nd  love's  and  pity's  sympathy— 
Ah,  oft,  the  source  of  grating  woe. 

Within  this  breast  how  oft  have  sprang 
The  tenderest  raptures  love  could  seal ; 

How  often  has  this  breast  been,  wrung 
By  woes— which  none  but  lovers  feel. 

Within  this  breast,  while  reason  beams 

Upon  the  active  senses  clear, 
Her  lovely  form  shall  live  in  dreams 

Ofhop'd-forjoy,-.- to  me  yet  dear.  * 

FINE  ARTS. 

W*  BRITISH  OALLERT. 

The  Italian*  the  Flemish,  tbe  French 
and  the  Spanish  Schools,  are  all  fully  re- 
presented in  this  parliament  of  genius-, 
all  ages,  and  the  perfections  of  almost 
every  great  master,  have  their  specif 
here.  It  contains  156  pictures  ^ every 
desmption,  and  of  the  foremost  class  Z 
each.  The  liberality  of  the  Prince  Regent 
has  contributed  some  of  the  finest  Gaumr 
2rSnS  ********  besides  prediction* 
of  Titian,  Claude,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  PaT 

2ft1*  dl?i^  Tto«^  HolbeuC 
and  the  splendid;  Cartoooo/  The  Sasrik 
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fice.  He  has  also  tent  tome  floe 
Cuyps,  Rembrandt*,  Pottery  &c  &c; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  some  excellent 
Flemish  drolls,  and  masterpieces  of  Sny- 
ders,  together  with  two  examples  of 
Pl&tza,  a  painter  unknown  to  us.  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle  is  the  donor  of  many  inte- 
resting pictures;  the  Earl  of  Darnley  of 
some  grand  Salvators-;  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  of  an  incompariable  Hobbima,  &c ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Long  of  Teniers* 
Misers,  &c.;  Viscount  Ranelagh  a  deli- 
cious Cayp. 

OIL  AND  WATXB  COXOUB&, 

The  fifteenth  exhibition  at  Spring-gardens 
displays  much  talent  iu  both  the  branches  of 
the  art  to  which  the  exhibition  is  devoted. 
Among  them  are  some  fine  landscapes  by 
Stark,  Miss  H.Gouldsmith,  Prout,  Deane, 
Linnell,  T.  Fielding,  Varley,  C.  Fielding, 
Robson,  &c  The  miniatures  are  nume- 
rous, and  many  of  them  well  executed. 
Among  the  water-colour  pictures  in  the 
historical  style  is '  Falstaffacting  the  King, 
from  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.',  by 
Richter;  which,  both  in  conception  and 
execution,  possesses  very  considerable 
merit 

ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

We  have  not  room  for  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  the  most  striking  pictures, 
in  this  annual  exhibition  of  the  talent  of 
British  Artists.  38.  Portrait  of  Chan- 
trey,  by  Raeburn;  48.  Theatrical  Por- 
traits, by  G.  Clint;  86.  View  of  Rot- 
terdam,  by  Cakott ;  104.  Entrance  of  the 
Meuse,  a  masterly  sky,  by  Turner; 
143.  Lending  a  Bite,  a  humorous  little 
thing,  by  Mulready;  153.  The  Penny 
Wedding,  one  of  Wilkie's  best  painted 
and  most  characteristic  compositions ; 
157.  The  Stolen  Kiss,  from  Guarini, 
Pastor  Fido,  West;  163.  Portraits  of 
three  Messrs.  Lyell,  a  charming  picture, 
Phillips;  164-5-6.  An  Interior  and 
Designs  for  Boccace,  exquisitely  done,  by 
Stothard;  169.  Venus  Anadyomene,  a 
beautiful  piece,  by  Howard;  175.  Morn- 
ing Fishermen,  one  of  Collin's  most  per- 
fect landscapes;  206.  Richmond  Hill,  an 
uncommon  end  splendid  work,  by  Turner; 
212.  Highland  Chief;  by  Raeburn;  232. 
Captain  Manby,  in  a  fine  broad  style* 
X  P.   Davis;    269.    The   Post    Office, 
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E.  V.  Rippingille;  309.  Jacob's 
by  W.  Allston,  equal  to  the  foremost  pr* 
ductions  of  the  season;  310.  AladVfta, 
richly  coloured,  by  Stewaruaon;  341.  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,  a  very  clever  thing,  by 
C.  R.  Leslit ;  404.  A  Lady  in  a  Ruben's 
manner,  R.  R.  Remagle;  453.  Calia- 
drino,  a  droll  story  from  the  Decaneton, 
H.  P.  Briggs;  461  and  469.  Landscapes 
by  Samuel  and  Hoffland;  603.  Village 
Feast,  W.  Kidd;  640.  A  Wood-Cutter 
and  his  Daughter,  Drummond;  676.  Jn 
miniature,  Sir  Gregor  Mac  Gregor  sod 
other  large  portraits,  by  Steele;  andseve- 
ral  brilliant  and  sweet  productions,  by 
A.  Robinson,  Chalen,  W.  H.  Watts,  New- 
ton, &c  Enamels  by  Bone  in  hi*  best 
manner,  and  a  large  and  fine  copy  by  Mo* 
&c.:— In  Sculpture,  1179.  A  Peasant 
Girl,  by  Westmacott  ;  1181.  Statue  of 
Dr.  Anderson  for  Madras,  Chantrey,  and 
some  fine  busts,  &c 


ON  THE  ARABIC  LANGUAGE, 

As  now  spoken  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and 
in  Africa. 

To  the  Editor  ef  the  Literary  Ptmeretm. 

Sin, 

In  this  enlightened  age,  when  oar  in- 
tercourse is  increasing  with  nations  remote 
from  our  own,  and  possessing  different  re- 
ligions, languages,  laws  and  custom;— 
when  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Mabom- 
medan  potentates  of  Europe,  Asia  sad 
Africa,  are  resident  in  our  metropoht;  all 
understanding  the  Arabic  .Loapugo- 
when,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  language, 
a  person  may  travel  and  hold  colloquial 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  with 
Africa;— -and  lastly,  when  we  consider 
the  valuable  and  immense  stores  of  Ara- 
bian Literature,  of  the  best  periods  which 
still  remain  unexplored ; — is  it  not  re- 
markable, that  in  this  powerful  and  opu- 
lent country,  there  should  not  be  round, 
with  all  our  boasted  learning  and  eager- 
ness of  research,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
Englishmen  capable  of  writing  and  coo- 
versing  intelligibly  in  that  beautiful  sad 
and  useful  language.  The  extent  of  thn 
disgraceful  ignorance  would  be  scarcely 
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credible,  were  there  not  proofs  beyond 
doabt  that  our  principal  seats  of  learning 
are  as  deficient  in  this  knowledge  s* 
scholars  in  general  are,  and  that  letters  or 
public  documents  written  in  that  language 
have  been,  in  vain,  sent  to  them  for  trans- 
lation. See  the  P.  S.  to  my  letter.  What 
I  have  long  considered  as  chiefly  tending 
to  diminish  the  desire  of  acquiring  this 
language,  is  an  opinion  dogmatically  as- 
serted, and  diligently  propagated,  that  the 
Arabic  of  the  East  and  West,  are  so  diffe- 
rent from  each  other  as  almost  to  form 
distinct  languages ;  and  to  be  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  of  either^ of  those 
regions  respectively.  Having  always 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  I  have 
endeavoured  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  ten  gears,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Arabic  spoken  in  Asia  be  the  same  as  that 
spoken  in  Africa,  (westward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,)  but  without  success 
and  even  without  the  smallest  satisfactory 
elucidation,  until  the  arrival  in  London 
last  winter  of  the  most  Reverend  Doctor 
Giarve,  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this  gentleman  has  given  such  incontestible 
proofs  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Arabic 
Language,  that  his  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant point,  cannot  but  be  decisive; 
accordingly  on  presenting  to  the  Reverend 
Doctor  some  letters  from  the  Emperor  of 
Marocco  to  me,  desiring,  that  he  would 
oblige  me  with  his  opinion,  whether  the 
Arabic  in  those  letters  was  the  same  with 
that  spoken  in  Syria ;  he  replied  in  the 
following  perspicuous  manner,  which  I 
think  decides  the  question. — "  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  language  and  the  idiom 
of  the  Arabic  in  these  letters  from  the 
Emperor  of  Marocco  to  you,  is  precisely 
the  same  with  that  which  is  spoken  in  the 
East:9 

It  is,  therefore,  now  ascertained  that 
the  Arabic  language  spoken  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tafililt,  of  Fas,  of  Marocco,  and  in 
Suae  or  South  of  Barbary,  is  precisely  the 
same  language  with  that  which  is  now 
spoken  in  Syria,  and  Palestine  in  Asia;— 
countries  nearly  3000  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  And,  from  information  since 
obtained,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Arabic  Language  spoken  by  the 
Arabs  in  Arabia,  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
in  India  and  Madagascar,  and  by  the 
Moorish  nations  on  the  African  shores  of 


the  Mediterranean,  are  one  and  the  same 
language  with  that  spoken  in  Marocco; 
subject  only  to  certain  provincial  pecu- 
liarities, which  by  no  means  form  impe- 
diments to  the  general  understanding  of 
the  language ;  not  so  much  indeed  as  the 
provincial  peculiarities  of 'one  country  of 
England  differ  from  another. 

Unwilling  to  trespass  further  on  the 
time  of  your  readers,  I  shall  in  a  future 
letter  notice  the  considerable  miscon- 
structions and  errors  into  which  the  igno- 
rance of  this  language  has  !led  European 
travellers  in  Africa;  of  which  I  shall  state 
some  examples  that  have  occured  in  a 
recent  publication  respecting  that  country. 

I  am,  &c. 

JAMES  JACKSON. 

Circus,  Minories, 
13*A  May,  1819. 

P.  S.  There  is  a  letter  from  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  Marocco  (Mully  Soliman  ben 
Mohammed)  to  our  revered  Sovereign  in 
the  Western  Arabic  (See  Appendix  to 
Jackson's  Account  of  Marocco,  $c.  p.  320) 
which  was  sent  to  the  University  for 
translation,  and  after  remaining  there  at 
Dr.  Buffe  informed  me,  about  two  months, 
was  returned  without  a  translation.  It 
was  then  sent  to  the  Post-office  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  with  similar  ill  success: 
Dr.  Buffe  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  it 
(from  the  Emperor)  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  then  called  on  me,  and  requested  a 
translation  which  I  declined  giving,  unless 
I  should  be  requested  so  to  do  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State. — This  letter  contained 
friendly  overtures,  and  afforded  a  most 
favourable  opportunity  to  open  an  advan- 
tageous negotiation  with  Marocco,  and  a 
mutual  exchange  of  good  offices ;  but  from 
ignorance  of  the  language  the  opportunity 
was  lost .  The  late  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval 
having  expressed  to  my  Lord  Redesdale, 
or  to  Mr.  Mitford,  late  of  the  Audit-office, 
the  regret  he  felt  at  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure a  translation,  my  friend  Mr.  Mitford, 
mentioned  my  name  to  his  relation  as  a 
person  competent  to  translate.  Accord, 
ingly  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Perceval, 
requesting  a  translation  into  English 
which  I  delivered  to  that  gentleman  a  few 
days  afterwards,  but  the  original  Arabic 
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tetter  of  whWh  I  made  a  translation  did 
not  reach  me  till  several  months  after  it 
bad  been  received  by  the  minister!  In 
tike  mean  time  the  Emperor  made  repeat- 
ed enquiries  of  the  Bathtub  of  El  Garb, 
of  the  Governor  of  Tangier,  and  of  the 
British  Consul,  for  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
when  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  actually 
informed  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Divan,  that  the  King  of  England  had  no 
power ;  but  that  the  power  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown ; 
whereupon  the  Emperor  determined  never 
to  write  again  to  a  Christian  King  in  the 
Arabic  Language,  and  with  regard  to 
Great  Britain,  I  believe  he  has  faithfully 
ever  since  kept  his  word!  Some  time  be- 
fore this  letter  was  written,  I  being  then  in 
Morocco,  the  Emperor's  Minister  asked 
if  the  Emperor  his  master  were  to  write  an 
Arabic  letter  to  Sultan  George,  Sultan  El 
Jngleez  (these  were  his  expressions)  whe- 
ther they  were  capable  of  translating  it 
into  English;  as  the  Emperor  did  not 
Wish  the  contents  to  be  known  to  his 
Bashaw  at  Tangier,  nor  to  the  British 
Consul,  as  it  would  necessarily  be,  if 
written  in  English ;  I  replied  that  there 
were  learned  men  at  the  Universities  ca- 
llable of  translating  every  learned  lan- 
guage in  the  known  world  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  letter  above  alluded  to,  was 
written  in  Arabic  and  addressed  to  his 
Majesty.  An  additional  proof  of  the 
desire  which  the  Emperor  then  had  to 
conceal  its  contents,  was,  that  it  was 
written  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  which 
I  am  competent  to  declare,  having  letters 
from  him  in  my  possession, — and  being 
acquainted  with  the  Emperor's  hand-writ- 
ing and  style. 


FORGED  NOTES. 
The  Society  of  Arts  having  opened  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  exist  any  means,  within 
the  compass  of  the  fine  or  mechanical 
arts,  not  of  totally  preventing  the  forgery 
of  Bank  notes  (for  that  is  obviously  im- 
possible), but  of  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  imitation,  and  thus  of  checking  the 
prevalence  of  the  crime,  plans  from 
various  quarters  were  sent  in,  and  infor- 


mation of  no  trifling  value  was  obtained 
by  oral  testimony,  both  from  the  Member* 
of  the  Society  and  from  strangers.  The 
report  of  this  Committee  has  lately  bees 
published;  and  after  remarking  on  the 
facility  afforded  by  the  present  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  forgery,  they  enter  into 
various  plans  for  rendering  it  more  diffi- 
cult) the  most  important  part  of  thai 
observations  is  the  following : 

From  the  testimony  of  professional 
artists,  it  appears  extremely  difficult  to 
produce  the  effect  of  type-printing  by 
common  engraving.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
granted  that  a  note  composed  of  type  can 
only  adequately  be  imitated  by  type,  the 
present  forgers  must  either  associate  type- 
makers  in  their  schemes,  or  learn  an  en- 
tirely new  art  The  smallest  kind  of  type, 
called  Diamond,  is  so  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, and  so  little  in  demand,  that  (as  ap- 
pears from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Caston)  1 
there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  per- 
sons in  England  who  can  cut  the  punches 
for  it.  By  fixing  upon  an  unusual  fornt 
for  the  type,  in  which,  for  example,  the 
letters  shalllean  the  contrary  way  to  Italic 
type,  and  making  it  penal  to  execute  any 
such,  except  for  the  Bank  of  England,  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  first  instance  will 
be  opposed  to  the  forger.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  most  expert  artist  can 
execute  more  than  two  punches  in  a  day. 
Now  it  would  be  easy  to  combine  1,200 
or  1,500  different'  letters  or  characters, 
and  forms  of  letters  and  characters,  in  one 
note,  and  to  repeat  each  letter  and  cha- 
racter several  times.  It  would  therefore 
be  necessary  that  the  forger  should  either 
be  himself  a  first  rate  artist,  or  secure  the 
co-operation  of  such;  and  that  he  should 
employ  from  two  to  three  years  in  fur- 
nishing himself  with  materials.  That  be 
then  should  acquire  the  art  of  the  letter 
founder,  or  expose  himself  to  the  sdditional 
risk  of  a  second  associate'  in  bis  fraud,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  the  punches  a  foot 
of  types.  But  security  iri  a  high  degree 
against  forgery,  is  not  the  only  advantage 
attending  the  use  of  typography  j  for  if 
with  this  latter  the  process  of  stereotyping 
be  combined,  we  obtain  absolute  identity 
through  an  infinite  number  of  impress** 
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without  any  necessity  of  renewing  the  ori- 
ginal punches,  combined  with  all  the  dif- 
ference in  rapidity  of  production  between 
letter-press  and  copper-plate  printing.     It 
appears,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation, that  there  are  at  least  three  or 
four  practical  methods   of   constructing 
"Bank-notes,    each  of  which   will,    in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  preveut  the  surces- 
ful  competition  of  the  forger — namely,  the 
highest  perfection  of  design  and  engraving, 
executed  on  steel — the  adoption  of  figured 
borders,  like  the  American  notes— the 
onion  of  Variety,  evenness,  and  mathema- 
tical accuracy,  in  engine  engraving— and 
the  perfection  of  type  combined  with  ste- 
reotype.   But  the  employment  of  any  one 
of  the  three  first  of  these  modes  is  not  in 
the  least  incompatible  with  the  combina- 
tion of  any  other  or  of  all  the  three ;  and 
this  combination  is  in  feet  contemplated  by 
the  authors  of  all  those  communications 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  Society. 
In  the  same  manner  analogous  combina- 
tions of  wood  engraving,  and  works  of  art 
cut  in  the  same  manner,  or  struck  on 
metal,  are  capable  of  being  united  with 
printing-type.    Thus  means  appear  to  be 
accessible  to  tbe  Bank  of  England  of  ren- 
dering the  forgery  of  their  notes  in  a  high 
degree  more  difficult  than  at  present.  The 
problem  estimated  by  the  Society  to  the 
investigation  of  this  Committee  appears  to 
be  rrsolved ;  and  although  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  a  person  who  cannot 
read  should  be  protected  from  imposition 
by  the  most  clumsy  forgery,  yet  to  all 
others  the  security  thus  offered  appears  to 
be  so  nearly  complete  as  to  invite  a  fair 
trial  of  its  practicability. 

&atfonalttegt*ter: 

FOREIGN. 

America  :  United  States. 
Extent  of.  Territory. 

From  M ellishs  map  referred  to  in  the 
late  negotiations  with  Spain,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  equal  to  2,256,955 
square  miles:  of  which  that  part  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  including  the 
Florida*, »  equal  to  042,130  square  miles. 

Tor..  IX.    No.  57. 


If  the  whole  domain  were  as  populous  as 
Connecticut  at  the  last  census  (1810,)  it 
would  contain  a  population  of  135,417,300 
persous.  „ 

Great  Experiment. 

A  new  steam  vessel,  called  the  Sa- 
vannah Packet,  of  300  tons  burden,  has 
been  built  at  New  York,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conveying  passengers  across 
the  Atlantic  She  is  come  to  Liverpool 
direct.  A  trial  had  been  made  with  her 
from  New  York  to  Savannah;  she  went 
to  Staten  harbour  and  back  in  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes.  She  is  calculated  to 
bear  20  inches  of  steam,  and  will  pass 
any  steam-boat  in  the  American  rivers. 
Her  cabin  is  furnished  in  a  most  elegant 
style;  there  are  32  state-rooms;  the 
cabins  are  on  an  entire  new  principle, 
those  for  the  ladies  being  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  gentlemen.  She  is  com- 
manded by  a  Captain  Rogers,  one  of  the 
first  engineers  in  the  United  States.  She 
sailed  from  Savannah,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  for  Liverpool. 

France. 
Prizes  offered. 
The  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
National  Industry  in  France,  have  offered 
the  following  v prizes: — Improved  manu- 
facture of  sewing  needles,  3000  francs- 
dressing  of  flax  and  hemp  without  soaking, 
1500 — new  method  of  silvering  the  back 
of  mirrors,  2,400— dying  wool  scarlet  by 
madder,  without  cochineal,  for  artificial 
diamouds  and  precious  stones,  1200 
francs — preservation  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances, according  to  M.  Apperts  process, 
2000  fraucs-J-best  mode  of  salting  provi- 
sions, 2000  francs— construction  of  a 
country  windmill,  4000  francs— for  plant- 
ing the  northern  pine,  1000  francs for 

planting  the  Scotch  pine,  1000  francs— 
These  have  been  offered  before,  and  are 
not  yet  merited. 

The  following  are  other  prizes: — For 
the  completion  and  performance  of  the 
initio,  (a  machine  for  raising  water,)  1000 
francs — for  the  construction  of  new  water- 
wheel,  3000  francs— a  mill  for  cleaning 
Indian  corn,  600  francs— for  the  esta- 
blishment of  wells  for  obtaining  water  by 
filtration,  two  prizes,  1800,  and  3000 
francs — preparation  for  materials  adapted 
to  the  arts  of  engraving,  1500  francs— 
K  k 
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ft  substance  that  may  be  cast  in  a  mould 
like  plaister  of  Paris,  and  of  great  durabi- 
lity, 2000  francs — manufacture  of  Russia 
leather,  twoprizes,  1500and  3  000  francs— 
to  the  maker  of  the  hydraulic  press  that 
•ball  have  been  substituted  for  the  com- 
mon presses  of  oil  and  wine,  2000  francs. 

Enlogium  of  Mr.  Bowditck. 

At  the  late  Annual  Public  Meeting  of 
the  four  Academies  of  the  Institute  at  Paris, 
Mr.  Walckenaer,  a  distinguished  member 
delivered  the  most  flattering  eulogium  on 
Mr.  Bo wd itch,  the  conductor  of  the  Bri- 
tish Mission  to  Ashantce,  in  a  geographical 
memoir  about  to  be  published.  • 

Cheats  in  all  Trades. 

The  Gazette  de  France  says,  some 
owners  of  large  derots  of  wine,  in  a  vil- 
lage which  we  will  not  name,  have 
adopted  a  most  adroit  scheme  for  obtaining 
advantageous  sales.  They  get  wine  shoots 
brought  from  the  Northern  departments, 
that  have  been  nipped  by  the  frost,  and 
then  industriously  spread  the  news  that 
the  vintage  has  been  destroyed.  On  this 
the  merchants  flock  to  their  cellars,  and 
purchase  eagerly  at  high  prices ;  but  the 
fret  is,  that  the  vines  have  not  suffered, 
and  every  thing  promises  one  of  the  finest 
*  years  that  France  has  even  seen. 

Abundant  Crops. 

We  hear  from  Marseilles,  under  date 
of  the  1st  of  May,  that  the  corn,  the  vines, 
and  fruit  trees  all  over  Province,  promise 

<an    abundant  produce.      The   abundant 

.  rains  which  fell  in  April,  aud  the  general 
weather  which  followed,  have  filled  with 

.joy  the  hearts  of  the  husbandmen  and 

•proprietors. 

Indies:  West. 

State  of  Hayti. 

From  a  recent  work  by  M.  de  Lacroix, 
we  learn  that  Agriculture  has  not  yet 
reached  the  degree  of  perfection  it  had 
attained  in  1789,  but  it  is  making  rapid 
advancement  towards  complete  regenera- 
tion. The  revenues  of  this  Colony  exceed 
one  hundred  millions.  The  annual  re- 
sources of  the  two  governments  amount  to 
forty-eight  millions,  and  their  expenditure 
to  eighteen.  The  armies  of  the  two  chiefs 
of  St  Domingo  amount  to  48,000  men. 
One  third  of  this  force  is  kept  constantly 
under  arms;   and  in   case  of  attack,  it 


could  be  quadrupled.  Hie  popukooa  of 
Hayti  is  calculated  at  500,000  ink, 
480,000  of  whom  are  blacks  or  creoki. 
In  1789,  the  population  amounted  to 
upwards  of  600,000,  including  10,000 
whites  and  40,000  Creoles.  Of  thefbraa 
but  few  now  remain,  and  the  latter  dosot 
exceed  25,000.  The  morals  of  the  people 
are  improving,  and  public  ustractioaii 
protected  and  encouraged. 

Rational  l&egttttt: 

BRITISH. 
The  Kiko. 

WINDSOR   CASTLE,   if  AT   1,  J8l0. 

«  His  Majesty's  bodily  health  contima 
to  be  good,  and  he  is  generally  in  cbeeifs) 
spirits ;  but  his  Majesty's  disorder  is  us- 
diminished." 

Presents  brought  by  the  Persian  Ambas- 
sador. 

A  Gold  Enamelled  Looking  Glut,  open- 
ing with  a  Portrait  of  his  Persian  Majesty; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  exhibit,  at  one 
view,  the  portraits  of  two  Sovereign! ;  the 
one  in  painting,  the  other  by  reflection; 
and  around  which  were  poetical  allustous. 

A  Gold  Enamelled  Box. 

A  magnificent  costly  Sword,  celebrated 
in  Persia  for  the  exquisite  temper  of  its 
blade;  the  sheath  ornamented  with  eme- 
ralds, rubies,  and  diamonds. 

Carpets  of  Cashmere  Shawl,  coupond 
of  four  distinct  pieces ;  the  principal  Car- 
pet is  in  length  17  Persian  yards,  breadth 
9  yards.  They  were  manufactured  for  the 
King  of  the  Afghans,  who  sent  them  as  i 
present  to  the  Shah,  and  who.  without 
hesitation,  sent  them,  a*  $e  greatest  rarity 
he  possessed,  to  the  Prince  Regent  In 
Persia  they  are  inestimable,  such  a  speci- 
men of  manufacture  being  there  hitherto 
unknown. 

Two  carpets  of  Herat. 

A  large  Painting  of  hit  Persian  Ma 
jesty. 

Ten  magnificent  Cashmere-  Shawfc,  of 
various  sizes  and  denominations. 

The  Arabian  horses  brought  by  ah 
Excellency  to  England  at  a  present  is  *e 
Prince  Regent,  wete  dwrwn  op  *  <* 
Court 
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Important  Document*. 
An  AppcndU  to  the  Bank  Report  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  contains  various  im- 
portant documents  relative  to  the  commer- 
cial and  monied  operations  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  following  results  are  ex- 
tracted from  some  of  them  :— 
The  total  amount  of  Bank- 
notes in  circulation  on  the 
20th  ult  was         -         - 1.27,456,900 
Which  was  an  increase  since 

the  6th  of  the  same  month,  of    3,047,130 
On  Feb.  11,  1819,  the  11. 
and  21.  notes  in  circulation 
amounted  together  to  the 
sum  of        -  -  -     7,445,102 

It  is  calculated  that  of  these  the  21.  notes 
do  not  bear  a  greater  numerical  propor- 
tion to  the  ones  than  1  to  7  or  8. 
Between  the  29th  of  Feb.  1816,  and  the 
91st  of  Aug.  1818,  nearly  Ave  millions 
of  foreign  property  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  out  of  our  funds:— 
At  the  former  of  these  periods 
the  whole  sum  was     -    -  1.17,334,458 
At  the  latter    *        -        -     12,486,913 


Difference    -    L  4,847,545 
Added  to  which  is  the  difference  of  ter- 
minable Annuities,  viz.— 

At  the  former  period    -  L  6,363 

At  the  latter        -        -  5,791 

Difference    -  1.572 

The  Importations  of  Grain 

Into  England  appear  to  have 

nsnoanted  in  value  in  1818, 

to  the  enormous  gum  of  L  13,271,629 
Whilst  those  of  1815  were 

only       -        -        -        -    2,192,686 


Difference    -111,078,944 

Sinking  Fund* 
An  important  return  has  just  been 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  the  National  Debt  It  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  papers  moved  for  by 
Mr*  P.  Grenfell,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  public  would  be  gain- 
ers, were  the  Commissioners  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  National  debt,  instead  of 
laying  out  their  funds  in  buying  up  the 
already  existing  debt  of  the  country,  to 
employ  H  {as  by  act  of  Parliament  they 
***  authorised)  in  contracting  ibr  the 
^orpartofany  new  Loan  that  may 


be  wanted  for  the  public  service.    The  . 
year  which  has  been  selected  for  daU  on 
this  point,  is  that  ending '  the  1 5th  of  June, 
1816.    The  amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  that  year  was  in  money  13,407,298 1. 
2s.  4d.  and  there  was  raised  by  Loati  for 
the  service  of  the  same  year  the  sum  of 
36,000,000 1.     Now  it  appears  that  these 
13  millions  and  folds,  having  been  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  old  3  per  Cents.  ' 
the  capital  stock  acquired,  or,  in  other 
words,  redeemed,  was  only  22,532,5051* 
3s.  9d ;  whereas,  had  the  Commissioners  • 
paid  the  money  into  the  Exchequer  in  ex*  ■ 
change  for  such  portion  of  the  new  Loan 
of  36,000,0001.  as  would  have  been  de- 
liverable to  them  at  the  rate  and  on  the 
terms  upon  which  that  loan  was  contract*  ' 
ed  for,  and  raised,  the  capital  stock  which 
they  would  have. acquired,  in  the  Three 
and  Four  per  Cents,  would  have  amount- 
ed to  24,569,4281.  10s.  7d.    The  nett ' 
loss,  therefore,  which  this  country  suffered  ' 
by  the  mode  in  which  the  Fund  was  ap- 
propriated, was  no  less  than  2,156,9281.  ' 
6s.  lOd. 

Beautiful  Sculpture. 

The  Albion,  74,  lately  arrived  at  Ports*  • 
month,  has  brought  to  England  a  group,  < 
by  Canova,  in  Parian  Marble,  of  the  three  - 
Graces,  (natural  size)  of  Hebes,  Bacchan*  • 
tes,  Nymohs,  and  of  the  Muses,  taken 
from  the  most  celebrated  antique  models, 
and  executed  under  the  eye  of  Canova,  in 
white  marble,  which  are  intended  to  be 
placed  in  an  elegant  Temple  of  the  Muses. 
recently  erected  in  Woburn-park,  the  seat 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     Some 
of  these  figures  cost  his  Grace  3,000  L 
each.    The  cases  containing  them  were 
not  suffered  to  be  opened  at  the  Custom* 
bouse,  from  the  danger  there  would  be  of' 
breaking  them ;  but  the  duty  will  be  paid1 
when  fixeji  on  their  pedestals.    There  has 
also  been  landed  from  this  ship,  a  magmV 
ficent  collection  of  medals  and  coins,  for 
the  British  Museum ;  and  a  curious  and 
elegant  collection  of  weights  and  men* 
sures,  for  Lord  Castlereagb,  by  which,  we 
understand,  his  Lordship  hopes  to  illus- 
trate a  plan  which  he  has  had  some  time 
in  progress,,  to  equalize  the  weights  and 
.  measures  among  all  civilized  nations.     Va- 
rious packages  of  alabaster  figures,  vases, 
|.  antiques,  models,  and  groups,  for  numerous 
.of  the  nobility,  insauifrcturers  at  the  pot* 
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tents,  and  artists,  have  also  been  landed, 
with  ssveral  casts  from  antique  basso  re* 
Kevog,  &c 

Students  at  Cambridge. 
It  appears  by  the  University  Calendar 
for  the  present  year,  that  the  total  number 
of  members  of  this  university,  whose  names 
are  on  the  boards,  is  3698,  beiug  250  more 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of 
1576  since  1804,  when  the  number  was 
2122. — In  order  to  admit  more  members 
of  the  university  at  St.  Mary's  church,  the 
pulpit  has  been  removed,  and  is  placed 
nearer  the  organ;  alterations  have  also 
been  made  in  some  of  the  college  chapels 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  students.— Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Velocipede  improved. 

The  velocipedes  have  something  so  ridi- 
culous in  their  appearance,  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult m  their  management,  that  the  modest 
and  the  idle  will  be  equally  deterred  from 
the  use  of  them;  but  there  is  so  much  in- 
genuity in  the  principle  of  their  construc- 
tion, that  one  would  lament  to  see  them 
wholly  abandoned  We  learn  that  a  ve- 
hicle has  been  constructed  which  has  more 
of  the  ingenuity  and  usefulness,  without 
any  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  mechani- 
cal invention.  It  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate three  persons:  the  front  compart- 
ment is  constructed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  velocipede;  the  centre 
consists  of  a  convenient  seat,  fitted  up  like 
the  seat  of  a  gig;  and  the  third  portion  is 
behind  the  centre,  in  the  shape  of  a  dicky. 
It  is  worked  by  the  person  in  front,  and 
the  one  behind,  the  person  in  the  middle 
sitting  perfectly  easy.  The  man  in  front 
has  work  of  the  same  kind  to  do  as  the, 
rider  of  the  common  velocipede;  the  one 
behind  aits  in  the  dicky,  with  his  foot  sup- 
ported- by  a  foot-board,  and  the  exertion 
he  has  to  make  is  to  turn  with  each  hand 
the  wheels  beside  him:  for  this  purpose  a 
handle  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  each  wheel, 
and  which  is  turned  round  in  the  same 
Banner  as  a  common  hand-mill.  The  ma- 
chine combines  ingenuity  with  use,  and 
most  produce  admiration.  It  is  particu- 
larly available  in  private  roads,  and  gentle- 
men's parks.  It  was  exhibited  last  week 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  who, 
both  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at 
so  ingenious  a  contrivance. 


A  velocipede*  on  a  new  contraction,  is 
taiii  to  be  building  by  an  artist  at  Here-  . 
ford.  It  is  to  have  beams  or  bodies  on 
spring?,  and  four  wheels,  which  will  inmre 
its  safety.  It  is  to  quarter  on  the  roads 
like  other  carriages,  and,  with  four  impel- 
lers, it  is  supposed  that  it  will  proceed  with 
astonishing  rapidity;  but  its  peculiar  re- 
commendation is  to  be,  the  conveyance  of 
two  ladies  and  two  impellers,  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  the  hour. 

Bridge  over  the  Menai. 
The  third  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  road  from  London  to  Holy- 
bead  has  been  printed:  The  Committee 
adopt,  and  strongly  recommend,  Mr.  Tel* 
ford's  plan  of  an  hanging  iron  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Strait  Each  of  the  two 
principal  piers  will  be  60  by  40i  feet  at 
high  water  mark,  having  a  foundation  of 
rock.  Upon  the  summit  of  each  of  these 
will  be  erected  a  pyramid  of  cast  metal, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  cables  from 
which  the  bridge  is  to  be  suspended.  Toe 
bridge,  which  is  to  hang  between  these 
two  points,  will  be  522  feet  long,  and  30 
feet  wide.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge 
will  be  560  feet  The  expence  is  esti- 
mated at  70,0001. 

Curious  Calculation. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  national  debt, 
in  11.  Bank  of  England  notes,  taken  at  the 
round  sum  of  800,000,0001.  and  at  the 
rate  of  512  to  the  pound,  will  be  found 
to  amount  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
618  tons,  2  qrs.  and  9 lbs.;  which,  allow- 
ing 3  cwt  2  qrs.  to  each  man,  would  re- 
quire upwards  of  5,500  able-bodied  por- 
ters to  carry  it  away — or  more  than  200 
waggons,  with  four  horses. 

Subterraneous  .Garden. 
A  curious  account  of  a  subteiraneoui 
garden,  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Percy 
Main  Pit  Newcastle,  by  the  furnace-keep- 
er, was  communicated  at  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  The  plants  are  formed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mine,  by  the  light  and  ra- 
dient  heat  of  an  open  stove,  constantly 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  veotastjoo. 
The  same  letter  communicated  an  account 
of  an  extensive  natural  hot-bed,  near  Dud- 
ley, Staffordshire,  which  is  heated  by 
means  of  the  alow  combustion  of  coal  at 
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:  depth  below  thCfurikce*  From  this 
natural  hot-bed  a  gardener  raises  annually 
crops  of  different  kinds  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, which  are  earlier  by  some  weeks 
than  those  in  the  surrounding  gardens. 

Soap  Caution. 

The  Public  have  long  been  imposed 
upon,  by  the  article  of  soap  being  manu- 
factured of  iufcrior  materials,  to  cover  the 
deception  of  being  sold  upon  cheap  terms ; 
bat  the  following  simple  experiment  wdl 
detect  the  imposition,  and  prove  that 
genuine  soap,  from  its  superior  quality 
and  strength  in  washing,  is  the  cheapest 

Experiment. — Take  half  an  ounce  of 
soap,  cut  it  small,  and  melt  it  in  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  soft  water;  put  it  in  a  pail,  and, 
with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  gently  stir  op 
the  liquor  to  raise  a  lather,  then  add  half 
pint  measures  of  boiling  water,  and  keep 
stirring  each  quantity  as  it  is  added,  until 
the  mixture  ceases  to  raise  a  strong  frothy 
lather.  Be  particular  in  setting  down  the 
number  of  half  pints  of  water  used,  before 
the  froth  begins  to  disappear,  for  then 
the  soap  has  taken  as  much  water  ar  its 
strength  will  bear ;  and  by  thus  comparing 
soaps  of  different  manufacturers,that  which 
will  take  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is 
the  most  genuine. 

To  try  the  Quality  of  Soap— Take  two 
ounces  of  any  soap,  cut  it  small,  and  put 
H  into  a  pint  bason ;  fill  it  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  it  till  the  soap  is  dissolved ; 
then  cover  it  up,  and  set  it  a  little  distance 
from  the  fire  for  12  hours;  then  take  it 
away,  and  let  it  cool"  and  settle;  turn  it 
out  on  a  plate,  and  all  the  impurities  of  the 
soap  will  be  found  at  the  bottom :  good 
soap  should  have  no  sediment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Criminal  taxes  in  India— Marriage  Act— 
Orthotic  Petitions— Salt  Duties—  Royal 
Household  Bill  -  Gam  Laws  —  Civil 
Contingencies*  Deficiency. 

HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  IN  INDIA. 

March  16.^- Mr.  Hume  in  rising  to 
novo  certain  papers,  relative  to  India, 
stated,  that  the  object  was  of  vast  import- 
ance as  relating  to  the  judicial  system,  un- 
der which  70  or  80  millions  of  souls  were 
placed,  aero  jostiee  was  sold  at  a  high 
ptkw  to  fbe  nntives,  Jmm  the  tattoos  and 


expensive  manner  in  which  all  their  lass 
proceedings  were  conducted.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  enormous  encraase  of 
crime,  iusomucb  that  the  depravity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bengal  was  beyond  all 
bounds.  He  concluded  with  moving;  ftir 
reports  of  the  criminal  proceedings  in  the 
several  presidencies,  trom  1610  to  the  pre- 
sent time.    * 

Mr.  Canning,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense volume  of  papers  called  for,  recom- 
mended the  confining  them  to  those  on  the 
hon.  member's  list  numbered  1,  4, 6,  and 
10;  which  would  be  more  than  could  be 
brought  under  review  in  the  present  ses« 
sion. 

Lord  Morpeth  supported  the  motion, 
and  remarked,  that  our  best  security  for 
India,  was  in  the  equity  of  our  proceed- 
ings, and  the  protection  afforded  the  inha-  - 
bitants. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  thought  much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of 
administering  equal  and  impartial  justice, 
to  so  great  a  number  of  people  divided  in-  - 
to  so  many  religious  sects— Hindoos,  Ma-  • 
hometans,  Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Christians* 

Mr.  Hume  in  reply,  adverted  to  the 
miserable  state  of  the  police  in  India, - 
which  was  founded  on  the  system  of  es- 
pionage, every  office  having  its  regular  se  ' 
of  spies  and  informers,  and  at  so  great  an 
expence  were  the  laws  administered,  as 
to  amount  to  one  eleventh  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  India.  The  several  papers 
named  by  Mr.  Canning  Were  ordered,  and 
he  also  offered  all  the  farther  private  infor-  , 
■nation  in  bis  power. 

MARRIAGE  ACT. 

March  17.— Dr.  Phillimore,  in  pursu- 
ance of  notice,  rose  to  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  26th  Ceo.  II I. 
commonly  called  the  Marriage  Act  He. 
observed,  that  as  he  bad  introduced  the 
measure  last  year  with  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  House,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  do  more  than  state  the 
outline  of  it  It  related  to  the  marriages 
of  infants— 1.  by  license:  %  by  bans. 
The  House  was  aware  that,  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  marriage  of  a  minor  by  license 
without  consent,  was  at  all  times  abso- 
lutely void,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years:  the  Court  had  no  discretion,  and 
most  distressing  cases  sometimes  occurred, 
where  the  parties  even  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  own  perjury,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  connection  they  had 
formed.  The  remedy  for  this  was  ex- 
tremely simple :  it  was  to  limit  the  period 
for  the  avoidance  of  the  marriage  by  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  to  the  minority  of  the 
party,  and  where  the  party  himself  sought 
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relief,  to  om  yew  after  the  celebration  of 
tbe  marriage :  after  this  time  bad  elapsed, 
it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  With  reapeet 
to  the  marriage  of  infants  by  bans,  it  was 
generally  considered  that  that  formality 
wa*a  proclamation ;  but  in  so  large  a  city 
as  Loudon,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
be  effectual,  where  bans  might  be  put  up 
in  a  distant  and  obscure  situation.  The 
hoh.  member  meant,  that  an  actual  resi- 
dence of  one  fortnight  should  be  necessary 
in  the  parish  where  the  bans  were  pub- 
lished.   Leave  was  then  given* 

BOUSE   OP  LORDS. 
CATHOLIC   PETITIONS. 

March  17.— The  Marquis   Downshirc 
presented  three  petitions  in  favour  of  tbe 
tatholics.    The  first  of  these  petitions, 
(said  tbe  noble  marquis)   was  from  tbe 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  pray- 
ing for  the  removal  of  those  disabilities 
which   still  disqualified    their  •  Catholic 
Brethren  by  interdicting  their  constitu- 
tional claims.     Another  petition  to  the 
same  effect  bad  also  been  consigned  to 
his  custody  from  the  Protestant  Freemen 
of  Dublin,  worthy  of  that  tpirit  of  intel- 
ligent toleration  which   was  fast  oblite- 
rating the  prejudices  of  less  liberal  eras. 
The  first  or  these  petitions  was  not  only 
numerously  signed,  bat  it  was  signed  by 
men  of  consideration  and  property,  and 
was,  he  conceived,  well  deserving  of  their 
lordships'  attention.     The  third  petition 
w*<  from  the  Protestant  Oissentersof  Bels 
fast    His  lordship  s|ioke  in  high  term 
of  the  loyal   conduct  of  the  Catholics 
daring  tbe  last  27   vears,  and  of  their 
tolerant  spirit,  and  hoped  they  would  be 
granted  the  required   relief.— The  peti- 
tions were  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
toe  table. 

ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD  BILL. 

March  19— On  the  Speaker's  patting 
the  question  that  tbe  amendments  to  this 
bill  be  read  a  second  time, 
.-  Lord  Folkestone  objected  to  the  clause 
by  which  tbe  sum  of  10,000/.  was  to  be 
allowed  to  the  Duke  of  York,  on  account 
of.  bis  having  the  care  of  his  majesty's 
person.  He  thought  this  sum  was  much 
larger  than  tbe  expenses  to  be  incurred 
rendered  necessary .  H  e  t  berefore  moved 
that  tbe  clause  should  be  expunged. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Protberoe,  who  said, 
be  had  always  felt  great  respect  for  tbe 
personal  character  of  the  Duke  of  York ; 
bat  be  bad  felt,  as  he  had  before  expressed, 
that  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  tbe  inflo- 
emeeof  bis  name  and  family  bad  notitee* 
s«ed  with  the  almost  delicacy;  it  was  a 


fair  inference  that  mimstei*  I , 

the  mind  of  bit-  Royal  Highness  with 
sentiments  not  congeuial  to  it  He  re- 
gretted that  so  painful  a  subject  had  been 
brought  under  discussion,  and  wu  con* 
vinceil  that  it  would  have  done  mack 
greater  honour  to  ministers,  if  thej  bad 
come  down  to  tbe  House  with  a  state- 
ment, that  under  existing  circumstances 
his  Royal  Highness,  however  just  bis 
claim,  could  not  think  of  adding  a  new 
weight  to  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

On  a  division  there  appeared,  for  the 
amendment  of  Lord  Folkestone,  97; 
against  it,  156;  majority,  60.  The  bill 
was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time 
on  Monday  next* 

OAMB  LAWS. 

On  Mr.  Brand's  moving  the  seosad 
reading  of  tbe  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  game  laws.  Sir  John  Shelley  met* 
oppose  it,  and  moved  that  it  be  read  tab 
day  six  months ;  wbiclj,  being  pot  sou 
negatived,   a  warm   conversation  arose 
upon  the  principle  of  the  bill.  Hi  wtich 
Mr  Wilbcrforoe,  the  Hon.  Mr.  R.  Clive, 
Mr.  L.  Wellesley,  Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  Banket, 
Col.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Fraokland  Lewn, 
bore  a  distinguished  part,  the  former  ob-     A 
serving,  that  '<  as  tbe  present  game  Iswt. 
now  stood,  all  the  purchasers  of  guto 
were  the  absolute,  encouragers  of  vice! 
Mr.  Brand  defended  tbe  principle  of  bis 
bill,  which  he  said  was  founded  upon  tbe 
resolution  of  a  former  Parliament,  that 
"  game  belonged  to  tbe  owner  of  the  soil  f 
and  his  object  was  gained,  if  tbe  morel 
feeling  of  the  House  were  awakenes*  Is 
tbe  system  of  game  laws,  which  wss  op- 
posed by  tbe  concurrent  interests  of  tbe 
Sower   orders.     On   a   division  of  tbe 
House,  there  appeared  a  majority  of  27 
for*  the  second  reading. 

*    CIVIL  CONTINGENCIES  DEPICIMCT* 

On  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moving  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  on  tbe  Civil  Contingencies  Defi- 
ciency be  taken  into  further  oomiderstioi, 

The  Hon  C.  Hutchinson  said,  that  tbe 
expenses  which  the  House  were  sow 
called  npon  to  sanction,  were  tbe  «wt 
unnecessary  and  extravagant  that  bed  ewt 
been  presented  to  parliament.  Bat  the 
item  to  whtclUie  objected  most  vis,  tbe 
snm  of  23,610/.  15s.  id.  for  snuff-toe*,  to 
make  as  presents  to  foreign  nnmslcri; 
and  so  far,  bo  bad  been  mfermed;  wsi 
this  absurd  practice  carried,  !***JJ} 
coachman  appointed  to  drive  aa  lopem 
Grand  Duke,  lately  on  a  visit  to  tie 
country,  had  boon  presented  witbest* 
He  oonelodcsi  by  swing  a  rmsMM 
ts*sthessm>of  9aW<**  vtasv  It?  *** 
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sents  to  foreign  ministers,  was  extrava- 
gant and  ought  not  to  be  again  incnrred. 
The  Speaker  suggested,  that  as  the  re- 
sot  niton  now  before  the  House  was  that 
the  sum  of  97,154/.  8r.  9}rf.  he  grunted  to 
bis  Majesty  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
in  the  grant  of  parliament  for  the  civil 
service  of  1818,  the  course  of  proceeding 
would  be  to  read  that  resolution  a  second 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  amend- 
ment npon  it.    The  form  of  the  amend- 
ment won  Id  then  be  a  resoluticn  to  deduct 
the  22,510/  15*.  1</.  which  was  the  amount 
of  the  vote  objected  to,  from  the  larger 
sum  of  97,1  Mr  the  whole  grant  proposed. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  that  as  the  charge 
had  been  already  incurred,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  disallow  it,  or  to  deduct  it  from 
'the  resolution  now  before  the  House; 
'but  he  pro|iosed  his  resolution  for  the  pui- 
-  pose  of  ex  pressing  the  disapprobation  eh- 
.  tertaioel  against  this  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture. 

The  Speaker  again  suggested,  that  if 

this  was  the  object  of  the  bon.  gent,  he 

con  Id  accomplish  it  best  by  proposing  a 

separate  resolution,    after   t\\e  question 

before  the  House  was  disposed  of.    This 

would  be  more  confoimsblc  to  the  usual 

practice,  than  moving  it  in  the  shape  of 

an  amendment.  This  course  was  adopted, 

and  the  resolution,  that  the  House  agree 

..in    the  opinion   of   its    committee,   that 

.79,1*4/  8*.9|i  be  granted  to  his  Majesty 

for  making  good  the  deficiencies  in  the 

"civil  service  of  1818,  was  put  from  the 

chair. 

Lord  Castlerea^h  denied  that  there  had 
'  been  any  waste  of  the  public  money,  and 

•  contended  that  there  was  no  impropriety 
in  giving  presents  to  the  ministers  of 
foreign  courts;  such  a  practice  was  au- 
thorized by  custom,  and  was  pursued  by 

(  all  nations,  except  the  United  States.  1  o 
'  speak  of  himself,  he  (Lord  Castlereagh) 
could  say,  that  out  of  22  presents  given  to 
the  agents  of  this  country,  during  the  last 
two  years,  only  five  had  come  to  him.  The 
situation  of  diplomatists  was  not  very  en- 
viable or  gainful,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  curtailed  of  any  of  its  advantages. 
He  knew  few' instances  o€  their  making 
.  themselves  rich— they  were  not  paid  so 
well,  considering  the  expenses  to  which 
tbey  were  exposed,  as  other  public  ser- 
vants. He  would  not  therefore,  consent 
to  withdraw  this  advantage  without  re- 

•  placing  it  by  another,  and  he  could  think 
of  no  other  more  appropriate  or  economi* 

.  cal.  Some  of  them,  be  was  aware,  dfcv 
poaedof  these. presents  tor  immediate  pro- 
fit ;  but  thegieatest  part  of  the  gentlemen 
who  wen  honoured  with  them,  preserved 


them  as  memorials  of  the  transactions  in 
which  they  bad  been  engaged.  "  If  I 
might  speak  of  myself  as  an  instance  fsaid 
the  noble  lord)  I  would  say  that  I  have 
kept  all  the  memorials  of  this  kind  I  have 
received,  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were 
given ;  and  shall  transmit  them  to  my  fa* 
mily  as  property  which  Ihey  will  price 
higher  than  any  thing  else  I  ean  leave 
them." 

The  original  resolution  was  then  put, 
and  agreed  to,  Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  said, 
his  object  would  at  present  be  answered 
by  having  his  resolution  on  the  journals. 
It  would  go  against  the  precedent  being 
established.  He  gave  credit  to  the  noble 
viscount  for  what  he  had  heard,  and  had 
no  intention  of  imputing  any  thing  person- 
ally to  hint,  and  to  the  practice  which  bad 
prevailed. 

Sir  F.  Rnrdelt  moved,  that  the  report 
of  the  Trial  by  Battle  Abolition  bill  should 
be  re-commitlcd.  in  order  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  moving  certs' n  amend- 
ments, by  which  the  right  of  the  subject 
might  be  preserved,  in  eases  of  appeal 
for  murder,  against  the  privilege  of  the 
crown  to  grant  pardons  in  such  eases: 
his  motion  being  supported  by  only  ihree, 
was  consequently  lost,  and  the  report  of 
the  bill  was  received.  • 

SALT  DUTIES. 

March  18.— Mr.  Calcraft  brought  the 
subject  of  the  salt  duties  before  the  House. 
He  admitted  that  Ihe  state  of  the  country 
would  not  admit  of  the  repeal  of  a  tax  that 
brought  in  a  million  and  a  half  yearly  to 
the  revenue;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  moving  for  an  account  of  all  the  salt 
delivered  duty  free  in  England  for  the  last 
year,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  bad 
been  applied.  A  short  discussion  took 
place,  during  which  Mr.  Curwen  stated, 
that  since  the  last  year  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  salt  applied  \o  Agricultural 
purposes,  which  had  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Sir.  M.  W.  Ridley  brought  forward  bis 
proposition  for  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying  bis  Royal  Highness  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  junior 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  bon.  bart 
in  a  temperate  speech,  argued  that  the 
reduction  now  proposed  by  him  of  the 
junior  lords  to  four,  might  well  be  adopt- 
ed ;  since,  during  the  war,  whilst  onr 
naval  force  was  constantly  from  120,000 
to  120,000  men,  and  the  number  of  ships 
in  commission  was  1,000,  six  junior  lords 
bad  been  found  sufficient  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  department :  sorely  now, 
when  our  naval  force  amounts  16  but  137 
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vessels  of  different  descriptions,  and  the 
vote  of  seamen  was  confined  to  20,000, 
four  junior  lords  might  suffice  to  perform 
nil  f  he  ardous  business  of  the  office .  The 
motion  was  supported  by  Sir  I.  Coffin, 
Mr.  Calcraft,  and  others.  Ministers, 
however,  preserved  a  determined  silence, 
und  Sir  C.  Cockburn  was  the  only  speaker 
in  opposition  to  the  motion.  On  a  division, 
ihe  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  84, 
the  numbers  being  for  the  motion,  164; 
against 'it  145. 

POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Office,  May  27,  1819. 
To  suppose  that  Nations  should  be 
exempt  front  vicissitudes  similar  to  those 
which  befell  individuals,  in  a  world  pro- 
verbially uncertain,  were  to  manifest  a 
pitiable  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
things.  The  seasons  range  alternately 
over  the  globe;  and  the  vegetable  beau- 
ties which  the  present  month  displays 
to  the  delighted  eye,  are  not  destined  to 
that  perpetuity  which  a  mere  gazer  on 
them  might  wish  for  his  continued  gratifi- 
cation. The  severities  of  w  inter  are  over ; 
but,  they  will  return ;  and  the  heats  of 
summer,  with  the  droughts  of  autumn,  will 
OMurae  their  proper  place,  and  influence. 
Human  life,  also,  varies ;  sometimes  it  de- 
mands the  utmost  exertion  of  fortitude ; 
while  at  other  times,  real  prosperity  and 
still  more  flattering . appearances  justify 
enjoyment,  though  they  cannot  warrant 
reliance.  Why  then,  ahould  not  .nations 
experience  similar  variations?  Why 
should  not  their  fortitude  be  tried,  on 
some  occasions,  as  well  as  their  gratitude 
on  others?  Why  should  not  their  in- 
ternal strength  be  put  to  the  test,  as  well 
as  their  external  prowess  ? 

The  circumstances  of  the  British  nation, 
at  this  moment,  demand  the  union  of  forti- 
tude of  mind  with  gratitude  of  spirit  Who- 
ever would  form  a  just  estimate  of  them, 
must  not  lend  his  ear  without  reserve  to  the 
representations  of  party  men  ;  nor  confide 
implicitly  on  the  rumours  and  reports,  and 
conjectures  and  inferences,  which  are  cir- 
culated as  unquestionable,  by  speculative 
politicians  of  warm  heads  and  cold  hearts ; 
who,  generally  speaking,  are  always  the 
most  forward  to  impose  their  opinion.  It 
is  no  more  than  natural,  that  the  momentous 
discussions  now  pending  in  the  National 
.  council,  should  occupy  all  minds,  and 
divide  the  sentiments  of  the  public.    It  is 


not  every  man's  lot  to  obtain  that  tuforau- 
tion,  without  which  uothiug  deserving  the 
name  of  a  judgment  cau  be  formed. 
It  is  not  in  every  man's  power  to  reason 
rightly  on  correct  information,  wlien 
he  has  obtained  it;  nor  to  sift  the  real 
facts  which  justify  his  confidence,  from  the 
superficial  assumptions,  which,  at  least  are 
problematical,  and  may,  .or  may  not,  he 
realized.  There  is  much  truth  on  both 
sides;  but  the  medium  is  the  most  secun. 
It  is  necessary  that  these  opposing  truths 
be  allowed  to  qualify  each  other;  to  cor- 
rect each  other,  as  to  quality  or  quantity, 
or  both;  asto  degree,  or  to  application;  as 
to  influence  or  to  urgency;  as  to  their  present 
action,  or  as  to  their  expected  consequences. 
We  have  repeatedly  submitted  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  questions  before  the  Parlia- 
ment are  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation, 
What  can  be  more  important,  than  that 
which  has  assumed  the  name  of  Catholic 
Emancipation?  A  question,  on  which,  as 
it  is  well  known,  the  most  profound  States- 
men differ,  and  agree  to  differ.  What 
can  be  more  important  than  the  condition 
of  the  Poor  at  this  moment,  and  the  correc- 
tion, or  renovation,  or  invigoration  of  that 
system  of  laws,  by  which  they  are  to  be 
governed  ?  On  this,  too,  the  most  compe- 
tent persons,  the  best  qualified  by  theore- 
tical reasoning,  or  by  practical  administn- 
tion,  differ,  and  differ  essentially.  To 
treat  the  poor  with  contumacy,  were  to 
violate  the  first  principles  of  humanity, 
together  with  the  positive  injunctions  cf 
religion.  To  lead  than  to  depend  on 
fallacies,  or  what  common  prudence  pro- 
nounces uncertainties,  and  what  can  be 
only  temporary,  and  what  must  fail  then*, 
eventually,  is  to  augment  their  sufferings 
beyond  what  God  and  Nature  intended ; 
and  to  aggravate,  beyond  bearing,  at  some 
future  day,  what  should  now  be  met  with 
wisdom  and  vigour,  with  candour,  bat 
also  with  decision. 

While  are  writing,  it  should  seem  that 
the  rich  are  in  a  state  of  greater  agitation 
than  the  poor;  in  a  state  of  greater  uncer- 
tainty; and  many  more  are  the  aching 
heads  and  hearts  of  those  who  ride  in 
their  coaches,  at  the  date  of  this  paper, 
than  of  those  who  look  on  them,  as  they 
are  driven  along  the  xoad,  and  who  wonder 
at  the  caprice  of  Fortune,  in  bestowi^ 
such  superabundance  on  some,  and  with- 
holding the  necessaryfrom  others. 
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To  oar  readers  thete  events  can  occasion 
no  surprise:  we  bad  warned  them  of  the 
approaching  struggle  between  the  financial 
department  of  the  stats,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  men  known  as  principals  on  the 
money  market  The  public  funds  hare 
frit  the  effects  of  this  contest ;  and  have 
rapidly  declined,  in  a  proportion  so  consi- 
derable, that  those  who  are  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  tbem  cannot  but  be 
moch  mortified.  To  them,  it  is  no  child** 
play ;  to  them  the  consequences  may  be 
more  than  serious,  they  may  be  destructive ; 
sod  the  man  who  rose  up  rich,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  may  fifnd  himself  in  the  Gazette 
a  few  days  hence.  From  this  anxiety  the 
poor  are  free;  they  hare  their  troubles; 
but  they  are  not  so  sudden ;  and  habit  has 
prepared  tbem  to  meet  such  troubles  by 
prudence,  and  to  counteract  them  by  in- 
dustry. 

We  remember  to  have  bought  Stock 
at  ninety  six,  and  to  have  sold  out  that 
mme  stock  at  forty  seven!  Can  we,  then, 
bat  sympathize  with  those  who  are  now 
under  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
the  state  of  Stock  Market ;  and  are  selling  at 
sixty  six  or  sixty  seven,  what  they  bought 
at  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  higher  9 

Since  our  last,  the  Committee  on  the 
Aflkirs  of  the  Bank  have  made  their  Re- 
port ;  and  they  have  also  sketched  out  a 
plan  by  which  that  Institution  may,  or 
rather  must,  return  to  the  long  wished  for 
resumption  of  payments  in  cash.     As  the 
law  stands,  no  payment  in  Silver  can  be 
made  beyond  forty  shillings;  so  that  all 
B  ink  Notes  of  higher  value  must  be  paid 
in  Gold.     The  consequence  will  be,  possi- 
sihly,  a  small  loss  to  the  Bartk,  on  one  part ; 
andpossibly,asmaM1osstothe Public  on  the 
other  part    But,  after  the  whole  is  over — 
we  leave  it  on  record,  as  our  opinion— -the 
judicious  will  look  back,  not  without  sur- 
prize, on  the  present  difficulties  felt  or 
feared,  and  will  wonder  at  what  there  was 
so  terrific  in  that,  which  they  will  find 
accomplished  by  a  moderate  exertion  of 
sagacity,  spirit,  and  firmness. 

The  plan  proposes,  that  since  the  Bank 
cannot  pay  an '  coined  gold,  at  the  mint 
price,  it  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  in  uncoin- 
ed gold,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed,  above  the 
mint  price.  The  present  price  of  gold  is 
Jbarpoandto  and  stx-ptnce  per  ounce*  The 
plan  allows  the  Bask,  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod, tj*paymgot*of  goll  rtttno**  (m* 
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coined}  at  four  pounds  one  shilling  per 
ounce.  If  the  price  of  gold  should  fall  to 
four  pounds,*  it  is  evident,  that  nobody  wtty 
apply  to  the  Bank,  and  pay  the  additional 
shilling:  the  Bank  may  keep  their  gold  i 
should  the  price  of  gold  rise  to  one  shilling 
and  six-pence  above  the  four  pounds,  the 
Bank  will  lose  the  difference.  And  this 
difference  will  be  calculated  on  such  a 
quantity  as  the  Bank  bought  at  a  certain 
price,  and  such  a  quantity  as  it  delivers  at 
a  stipulated  rate;  which,  supposing  its 
whole  issues  were  demanded— a  most  in- 
credible supposition!— would  make  not 
three  per  cent,  loss  on  the  whole:  bat; 
much  more  probably,  the  loss  on  the  whole 
would  not  exceed  one  per  cent  if  so 
much.  And  this  is  the  terrific  object,  the 
Medusa's  head,  that  has  turned  certain  per- 
sons into  stone!  What  proportion  would 
such  a  loss  of  one  per  cent  bear  to  the 
profits  realized  by  the  Bank,  within  a  few 
years  last  past?  It  will  be  observed,  that 
this  plan  is  no  novelty :  it  is  acted  on  by 
the  Bank  of  Hamburgh. 

The  Committee  propose,  that  not  later 
than  the  1st  of  Feb.  1820,  the  Bank  shall 
begin  to  pay  their  notes  in  portions  of  not 
less  than  the  value  of  60  ounces  of  gold, 
in  bars  assayed  and  stamped,  at  the  rate  of 
41.  Is.  the  ounce:  that  the  next  payment, 
which  is  to  take  place  before  the  1st  of 
October,  1820,  shall  be  in  bars  similarly  as- 
sayed and  stamped,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  1 9*.  6d. 
and  the  third  after  the  1st  of  May,  1851, 
in  bars,  at  the  Mint  price,  of  3/.  17#.  I0|tf. 
the  ounce.  After  these  preliminary  steps, 
the  Committee  have  a  confidence,  that  at 
the  end  of  two,  or  at  the  most  three  years, 
cash  payments  may  safely  be  resumed.  In 
this  part  of  the  Report,  the  Committee  re- 
commend the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws  rela- 
tive to  melting  and  exporting  the  coin. 
After  solemn  debates  bills  are  hrought 
into  Parliament  to  this  effect 

The  prospect  is,  that  the  competition  in 
matters  of  Finance,  which  now  exists 
among  the  Governments  of  Europe,  will 
close,  with  this  plan ;  and  gold,  with  other 
commodities  will  find,  and  keep,  a  level. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  on  this  subject, 
to  avoid  remarking  the  uncertainty  of  sup- 
plies of  this  metal  from  the  mines  of  Spa- 
nish America;  we  doubt  much,  whether 
the  proportion  of  produce  be  not  fixed  by 
nature,  which  is  paramount  to  all  law,  in 

*  It  is  since  fallen  to  80. 
2L 
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such  a  manner  that  gold  may  be  scarce, 
while  silver  is  abundant 

So  far  as  the  state  of  our  Commerce  may 
be  accepted  as  a  branch  of  politics,  our 
readers  will  perceive,  from  our  "  State  of 
Trade,  that  things  are  rather  flat,  in  the 
Mercantile  world ;  the  fact  is,  that  Spe- 
culation has  exhausted  its  means :  we  need 
say  no  more.  It  will  be  admitted,  too, 
that  in  some  places,  the  industrious  are 
suffering ;  but,  on  the  cause  of  this,  opi- 
nions differ;  they  differ,  also,  on  the  point, 
whether  such  sufferings  be  general. 

It  is  no  more  than  natural,  to  compare 
the  Financial  State  of  Foreign  Countries 
with  dur  own :  from  the  French  Report 
on  the  Public  Finances,  we  learn,  that 
the  annual  expenditure  of  France,  in- 
cluding interest  and  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  regular  charges  of  exist- 
ing establishments  of  the  public  service, 
amounted, for  the  last  year,  to  878, 1 09,575 
francs,  or  £36,587,898;  and  that  the 
Budget  for  the  current  year  is  estimated 
at  889,210,000  francs,  or  *'37,050,416. 
—Under  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
such  a  heavy  expenditure,  notwithstand- 
ing the  famous  ruin  spread  by  the  Assig- 
natty  and  National  Bankruptcy,  we  do  not 
think  France  will  be  forward  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is  understood, 
that  French  Commerce  improves ;  but,  it 
appears  that  great  Complaints  are  made  of 
want  of  employ  for  the  workmen  in  cer- 
tain manufactures.  Is  it  not  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  this  complaint  should  be 
general  ? — that  every  where  part  of  a  po- 
pulation, supposed  to  be  superfluous,  should 
be  quitting  the  land  of  its  nativity,  being 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  support? 

The  same  Report  may  serve  for  more 
countries  in  .Europe.  Where  the  inhabi- 
tants live  on  the  land,  and  depeud  on 
Agriculture,  they  complain  of  the  low 
market  price,  at  which  they  must  sell  their 
produce :  where  manufactures  employ  the 
population,  'they  complain  of  rivals,  and 
their  underselling.  The  cause  is,  the  de- 
pendence, now  inevitable,  of  one  country 
on  another,  for  supplies.  It  is  one  conse- 
quence of  Commerce. 

It  is  very  likely  that  our  readers  should 
have  paid  somewhat  more  attention  than 
they  otherwise  might,  to  the  rumours  of 
Discussions  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
from  the  recollection  of  hints  formerly 
thrown  out,  and  not  obscurely  repeated 


in  the  Panorama  ;  that  there  was  in  Swe- 
den a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
son  of  Gustavus,  we  know,  from  the  au- 
thority of  Gustavus  himself;  and  from 
other  incidents.  That  the  young  prince 
has  acquiesced  in  his  fathers  abdication 
for  the  family,  is  not  true.  That  Charles 
John  has  behaved  well  on  the  throne,  we 
have  no  inclination  to  doubt  Neverthe- 
less, the  time  may  come  when  the  song 
once  sung  in  England,  of  "the  King  shall 
enjoy  his  own  again,"  may  be  translated 
into  Swedish,^  and  become  popular.  It 
would  be  the  strangest  thing  in  the 
world — no,  it  would  not  be  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world — if  Russia  and  America, 
though  apparently  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  each  other,  should  be  found 
guilty  of  approximation,  and  eventually 
squabble.  The  Russians  have  ships  out, 
surveying  the  western  coast  of  America, 
and  intent  on  enlarging  their  settlements 
on  that  coast:  the  Americans  are  sending 
out  a  vessel,  well  manned  and  armed,  to 
see  what  the  Russians  are  about;  (for 
such  is  its  real  destination,  though  thinly 
veiled  under  other  pretences)  being  in- 
tent on  suffering  no  settlements  but  their 
own.  This  looks  like  nothing  now:  Time 
may  tell  another  tale. 

It  is  certain  the  American  Government 
is  fostering  schemes  of  ambition :  the  evils 
suffered  by  Europe  from  the  tyranny  of 
Colossal  power,  have  not  proved  a  warn- 
ing to  America:  future  generations  will 
lament  this  failing. 

South  America  continues  to  be  a  scene 
of  bloodshed ;  it  is  astonishing,  consider- 
ing the  little  real  assistance  obtained  from 
the  Mother  Country,  by  what  means  the 
Royalisls  still  hold  out;  if  the  victories 
claimed  over  them,  were  so  decisive  as 
some  affect  to  believe.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Patriots  said  to  be  slain,  have  lived  to 
become  again  the  assistants. 

On  surveying  the  general  state  of  the 
World,  there  is  one  gratification-— and  it 
is  a  great  one — that,  whatever  be  the  po- 
litical state  of  things,  superficially  seen, 
there  is  a  power  gradually  making  its  way, 
that  is  destined  to  produce  conspicuous 
effects:  we  mean,  the  power  of  Know- 
ledge. Where  is  the  spot  on  the  (ace  of 
the  earth,  to  which  this  power  has  not 
penetrated  ?  Where  is  the  clime  so  cold, 
the  people  so  barbarous,  the  island  so  re- 
mote, that  has  not  been  visited  by  this 
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power?  or,  that  has  not  the  prospect  of 
being  visited  by  this  power,  now  become 
its  neighbour  9  Knowledge  is  the  basis 
of  strength,  whether  moral  or  political. 
It  is  so  much  to  the  honour  of  our  native 
country,  that  this  power  has  been  fostered 
by  her,  at  home,  and  has  been  sent  by  her 
abroad,  that  we  shall  close  this  paper  with 
the  gratifying  reflection.  To  what  extent 
it  may  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind,  none 
can  say;  but,  no  small  portion  of  mankind, 
when  acknowledging  whence  they  re- 
ceived it,  will  unanimously,  cheerfully, 
and  decidedly,  ascribe  it  to  Britain. 

The  Royal  Family  has  an  accession,  by 
means  of  a  daughter  born  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent 

&ommerctal_e!)romtlc 

Extracts  from    Commercial  Letters, 
received  from  various  parts. 

America. 
Charleston,  April  13th,  1819. 

44  Rice  of  (air  middling  quality  may  be 
bought  at  3fd.  dollars*  and  good  merchan- 
table Upland  Cottons,  a  16  a  17  cents. 

Exports  from    Charleston,   from    1st 
October,  1818,  to  1st  April,  1819. 
Bales  of  Cotton.         Uplands.  Sea  Islands 
To  Liverpool .  .  .  31000         3400 
London ....     1200 
Greenock  .  .  .     8600         1300 
France  ....  10000  450 

Coastwise    .   .     5000 
Other  places   .       800  250 


56000         5400 


Rice.  Tierces. 

To  Liverpool 2072 

London 2437 

Other  parts  of  Gr.  Britain     2330 

Frauce     1696 

Antwerp    ........     1505 

Hamburg 2470 

North  of  Europe  .  .  .  *      607 
Cowes,  and  a  Market  .  .     4007 

Coastwise 7137 

West  Indies 10477 


34738 


Italy. 

Naples.  April21th9  1819. 

"  Oil  is  in  calm ;  but  it  is  said  the  crop 

will  be  rather  short  from  the  want  of  rain, 

which  having  now  come   on,  will  very 

much  benefit  the  crops  of  Corn." 

Palermo,  April  17**,  1819* 
"  Rain  has  fallen  plentifully  in  the  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  we  hope  it  will  ensure  that 
favorable  result  to  the  Corn  harvest  which 
present  appearances  lead  to  expect1 ' 

India. 

Calcutta,  October  15th,  1818 
"  Our  accounts  from  the  interior,  state 
the  crop  of  Cotton  to  be  the  most  luxuri- 
ant ever  known.  If  we  couple  this  infor- 
mation with  a  most  extended  cultivation, 
and  a  present  stock  of  last  year's  growth, 
of  more  than  100,000  Bales,  we  cannot 
be  wrong  in  putting  down  for  a  certainty, 
that  a  great  reduction  in  price  will  take 
place  when  the  new  crop  comes  down,  in 
February ;  so  great  we  anticipate,  as  pro- 
bably to  exclude  the  competition  of  any 
other  country  in  the  European  market 

"  It  is  now  certain  that  the  present  crop 
of  Indigo  will  not  exceed  65,000  Maunds, 
and  holders  are  firm  in  their  demands  of 
20  per  cent  advance  on  the  prices  of  last 


t 


"  The  trade  in  Piece  Goods  is  gradually 
declining,  as  European  Manufactures  of 
like  description  are  found  to  be  cheaper, 
of  better  quality,  and  of  equal  durability : 
they  are  making  their  way  rapidly  in  the 
provinces  of  this  populous  Country  " 

The  Americans  always  looked  on  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  India  as  a  mea- 
sure particularly  destructive  to  their 
commerce,  and  they  now  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  compete  with  us,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  low  rate  of  freight,  and  the 
uties  imposed  on  their  India  ships.  It 
is  expected  in  America,  that  the  staple 
articles  of  this  country  will  hold  their 
prices,  or  even  rise ;  in  this  opinion  they 
are  confirmed,  by  finding  that  advanced 
price  on  those  commodities  exists,  not 
only  in  London,  where  it  commenced, 
and  where  it  was  attributed  to  the 
mercantile  speculations  of  a  number  of 
individuals,  who  had  no  other  way  of  em- 
ploying their  capital,  but  that  the  rise  had 
been  found  to  obtain  in  a  proportionate 
ratio  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  effect  has  been  immediate  on  the 
American  markets.    The  old  stock  of 
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cotton  is  entirely  sold  off;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  new  crop  (the  bulk  of 
which  will  be  brought  into  market  in 
December,)  will  sell  at  the  opening  of 
the  market,  at  30  cents.  (16d.)  per  lb. 
which  is  4  cents,  more  than  it  did  last 
year.  This  of  course  will  shew  much  in 
favor  of  the  cotton  shippers  of  this  coun- 
try, as,  although,  the  mercantile  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  aware,  that  60,000 
bales  more  are  expected  from  the  Ame- 
rican crop  of  1817,  than  that  of  1816 ;  the 
holders  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  we  are 
informed,  are  firm  in  their  belief,  that  it 
will  maintain  its  present  advanced  price, 
or,  perhaps,  even  rise.  We  may  expect 
»  very  great  rise  on  cotton  in  the  India 
market,  as  no  less  than  40  American  ves- 
sels are  gone,  or  going  round  the  Cape 
chiefly  for  that  article,  besides  the  ships 
which  have  gone  for  pepper  and  coffee, 
which  will  probably  n6t  get  full  cargoes, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  fillup  with  cotton. 
Enough  of  ships,  is  slated,  have  gone  to 
Java  from  America  alone,  to  carry  away 
the  whole  spice  crop ;  and  they  will  rather 
give  12  Dollars  a  pecul,  that  return  with- 
out a  cargo.  Good  Indigo  sent  from  this 
country  has  done  well  in  the  United 
States,  though  a  large  quantity  of  inferior 
quality  had  been  sent  from  South  Ame- 
rica; but  that  commands  no  sale,  as  long 
as  there  is  good  in  the  market 

Salt-petre  is  cheaper  in  America  than 
in  England.  The  Americans  have  sent 
a  larger  quantity  of  specie,  than  usual,  to 
China,  to  be  invested  chiefly  in  silks,  as, 
from  the  bad  crops  and  increased  con- 
sumption, that  article  has  nearly  doubled 
its  price  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  amount  of  woolens  is  imported 
from  England  into  the  United  States  is 
i     said  to  be  .£3,500,000. 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 

lloycTs  Coffee  House,  May  20,  1819. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  open  the 
present  paper  than  by  a  letter  which  we 
copy  from  a  Bengal  paper,  wherein  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  with  the  fallacies 
adopted  in  the  arguments  of  speculators, 
are  strongly  evident 

Now,  true  it  is,  that  the  Americans  ex- 
pected to  ind  in  the  Cotton  furnished  by 
India,  a  rival  of  the  most  formidable  kind ; 
but,  true  it  is  wot,  that  the  price  of  Cotton 
would  keep  up,  and  perhaps,  M  even  rise." 
On  the  contrary,  as  our  readers  know, 
oar  Reports  for  some  months  past  have 
stated  %  dull  aale,  and  abated  prices.   With 


these  the  reader  will  please  to  connsctths 
intelligence  of  oar  abundant  crop,  as  s'stod 
in  our  letter  from  Calcutta. 

The  demand  for  Cotton  has  been  «>  dis- 
proportionate to  the  import,  that  the  ssle 
price  has  hardly  paid  the  expeacesoa  the 
article,  to  say  nothing  of  its  first  cot; 
and  we  have  been  assured,  from  very  re- 
spectable quarters,  that  assortments  of 
Cotton  are  making  up  in  Britain--/* 
China  ! — The  most  distant  of  Countries 
surely,  and  the  very  last  to  which  it  ought 
have  been  predicted  that  Britain  should 
send  Cotton.  Such  is  Commerce!  JBut- 
India  Cotton,  after  being  sent  across  the 
globe,  westward,  is  again  sent  across  the 
globe  eastward ;  and  to  a  country  itself 
producing  cotton  in  abundance ! 

We  have,  however,  to  report  a  rise  is 
this  article,  from  its  lately  depressed  state; 
which  if  it  does  not  altogether  place  it 
where  it  was,  and  where  the  Importers 
would  wish  it,  yet  relieves,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  anxieties  of  the  market  The 
fact  is,  that  in  this  Commercial  Country, 
there  are  usually  men  of  a  speculative  turn 
who  take  off  a  considerable  portion  of  soy 
commodity,  when  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  obtained  offers  the  prospect  of  sa 
adequate  advantage  on  a  future  day.  Spe- 
culators of  this  description,  have  bees 
somewhat  forward  within  these  few  days; 
and  together  with  a  somewhat,  enlivened 
demand  for  exportation,  have  given  s  fa' 
vourable  turn  to  the  market. 

U  is  understood,  that  the  business  doat 
has  been  even  extensive;  and  the  prices 
have  risen  about  a  halfpenny  per  lb.; 
which  on  the  quantity  sold  justifies  con- 
sideration, and  affords  hopeful  presages. 
Of  some  kinds  the  market  was  absolutely 
cleared;  and  more  Pernambucos  would 
have  found  purchasers,  could  they  have 
been  delivered.  How  long  this  favourable 
state  of  this  article— -favourable  at  least,  by 
comparison  with  what  it  was  may  con- 
tinue, none  can  .tell;  but  we  learn  that  the 
Liverpool  market  has  experienced  a  cor- 
responding rise; .  and  we  may  now  hope, 
that  what  we  hinted  in  our  last,  at  the 
subsidence  of  the  sympathy  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  certain  eminent  dealers,  will  be 
realized,  without  that,  long  delay  which 
soma  ventured  to  anticipate. 

The  Bengal  letter  axes  right  in  its  state- 
ment respecting  the  dearth  of  Silk,  in  JSs> 
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mn*t  bnt,  the  writer  could  not  foresee 
the  iieoommon  dryness  of  the  last  summer  ; 
and  til  who  know  any  thing  of  the  natuse 

of  the  silk  worm,  know,  that  humidity  in 
•ay  form,  if  even  fatal  to  it,  while  a  dry 
atssjospbere,  i*  friendly.  A  dry  atmosphere 
also  contributes  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
mod  furnished  by  the  Mulberry  tree,  and 
thus  it  is  in  more  senses  than  one  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  Silk.  Accord- 
ingly, tins  commodity,  which  had  been 
very  high,  has  resumed  a  rate  not  extreme- 
ly different  from  its  former  currency. 

The  Bengal  letter  alludes  to  the  value 
of  Indigo  in  the  United  States;  but,  that 
also  is  much  changed;  and  Iadja  must 
look  for  its  principal  market  in  Europe ; 
which  quarter  of  the  globe  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  the  seat  of  talent,  taste,  and 
fashion.  At  present,  the  demand  for  In- 
digo is  not  very  brisk,  though  it  is  not 
'  absolutely  without  motion.  There  have 
been  small  profits  realized  on  purchases 
made  at  the  last  sale  at  the  India  House; 
bat,  generally  speaking,  the  better  profits 
are  yet  to  come.  India,  alone,  has  the 
power  of  supplying  all  the  world  with  this 
article;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
continued  endeavours  to  improve  the  qua- 
lity of  the  production,  to  the  utmost. 

East  India  Drugs  generally  have  ex- 
perienced but  a  moderate  sale  lately ;  and 
ljave  varied  very  much,  according  to  their 
quality  and  condition.  There  have  been 
enquiries  after  East  India  Rice ;  but,  the 
offers  made  were  not  equal  to  the  expec- 
tation of  the  holders.  At  a  late  Public 
Sale  the  whole  quantity  of  Java  Rice  (or- 
dinary) to  the  amount  of  nearly  6,000 
bags,  was  withdrawn,  finding  no  purcha- 
sers. The  nominal  prices  were  from 
10s.6d.to  lls.6U 

A  parcel  of  Italian  Rice  was  offered  for ; 
but,  we  believe,  was  not  sold :  fine  Caro- 
m  lina  realized  29s.  in  bond. 

Coffee  has  again  made  its  appearance 
in  Public  Sales ;  but,  either  the  holders 
expect  it  to  fetch  too  high  a  price,  or  the 
buyers  expect  to  obtain  it  at  a  price  too 
low  ;  for  they  seldom  agree,  of  late,  suffi- 
ciently to  do  business  together.  Making 
all  allowances  for  the  irregularity  of  pur- 
chasers, and  the  differences  of  opinion  and 
judgment  between  one  dealer  and  another, 
we  may  report  the  average  of  the  market 
as  having  experienced  a  further  decline. 
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capriciously,  or  nvoured  by  Fsttune,  or 
coming  from  nwuuiite  names,  have  sup- 
ported the  highest  terms,  yet  c<i  th«  v^Mile 
the  market  is  sufficiently  depressed  to  de- 
ter most  holders  from  trying  the  effects  of 
sales.  It  is  thought  probable,  that  the 
demand  will  continue  limited  for  some 
time;  in  consideration  partly,  of  the  sup- 
ply for  home  consumption  having  been 
answered;  while  that  for  exportation  is 
not  at  present  lively. 

New  Sugars  have  partially  made  their 
appearance  at  Market  The  quality  of 
those  aa  yet  shewn  is  not  remarkably  ex- 
cellent ;  nevertheless,  they  have  had  the 
effect  of  somewhat  damping  enquiries,  as 
those  who  incline  to  purchase  wait  till 
they  obtain  further  intelligence.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  these  Sugars  have  been 
offered  at  moderate  rates;  and  even  have 
sold  heavily  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  8s. 
from  what  had  been  the  currency.  Foreign 
Sugars  especially,  have  sett  this ;  for,  to 
say  truth,  there  is  little,  or  nothing  doing 
in  them.  At  a  recent  Public  Sale,  the 
offers  were  not  within  several  shillings  of 
the  prices  at  which  the  Sugars  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  after  about  half  the  quantity 
announced  had  been  submitted  to  the 
company,  without  meeting  with  pur- 
chasers, the  whole  was  withdrawn,  to 
stand  another  chance,  under  better  aus- 
pices. 

The  low  prices  at  which  Sugars  may 
be  obtained  are,  certainly,  favourable 
to  the  Refiners,  to  whom  the  dealers  now 
look  for  customers.  But,  at  this  moment 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  disposition 
to  enter  with  auy  spirit  into  the  market. 
There  are,  indeed,  those  smaller  orders  in 
progress  which  the  home  trade  of  the 
country  always  commands;  but,  extensive 
commissions,  or  speculations  on  a  command- 
ing scale,  are  suspended.  Good  Sugars, 
are,  however,  romparatively  scarce ;  pro- 
bably, from  being  in  hands  able  to  hold 
them,  who  look  forward  with  anticipations 
of  a  favourable  nature ;  such  at  least;  is 
our  suspicion  of  the  cause.  The  effect  is 
the  same :  good  Sugars  rate  high,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  inferior  qualities. 

The  demand  for  Rum  is,  at  this  moment; 
trivial;  and  Brandy  may  be  purchased 
lower;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
alacrity  in  catching  at  the  terms  on  *ukh 
it  isctfesnd.    Geneva  is  heavy. 
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Tobacco  hat  lately  furnished  a  supply 
for  exportation;  and  therefore  is  now  in 
but  little  request  Indeed,  it  must  be  re- 
collected of  every  commodity,  that  after  a 
considerable  delivery,  there  must  ensue  a 
pause,  till  fresh  orders  arrive  from  some 
other  quarter,  and  are  in  a  course  of  exe- 
cution. This,  sometimes,  influences  a 
Report  drawn  up  at  a  certain  period ;  and 
casts  a  dulness  over  it,  which  a  few  days 
may  dissipate. 

With  these  reflections  our  article  must 
close.  It  would  be  (perfectly  easy  to  spe- 
culate on  probabilities,  and  to  anticipate 
what  may  happen ;  but,  to  give  such  an- 
ticipations as  truths,  and  to  desire  the 
dependence  of  our  readers  upon  them, 
would  be  delusive;  and  might  be  dan- 
gerous. The  utmost  we  can  do, — the 
utmost  that  any  ought  to  do,  is,  to  catch 
the  rumours  of  those  opinions  which  oc- 
casionally issue  from  merchants  and 
dealers  of  the  best  information ;  and,  cor- 
recting the  opinion  of  one  by  that  of 
another,  or  combining  the  whole,  to 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  state  of 
tilings,  as  they  appear  at  the  time.  Any 
day  may  make  essential  alterations  in  the 
markets,  as  in  the  weather;  but,  this 
forms  no  impeachment  of  the  correctness 
of  the  register,  or  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
weather  glass. 

The  prices  of  Silver  are  marked  at 
Standard  Silver  in  bars  .  .  .  £0     5     5 

New  Dollars 0     5     3{ 

The  price  of  Gold  is  not  marked  ;  and 
probably,  must  wait  the  event  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank,  before  it  be  definitively 
settled. 
Average  Prices  for  Corn  in  England 

and  Wales, 
Wheat     73h.     5d.  |  Oats     29s.  lid. 
Rye         47s.  lid   I  Beans    54s.     7d. 
Barley     46s.     8d.  |  Peas      52s.  lid. 

COUNTY  OF  ESSEX. 

Agricultural  Report,  May  24, 1819. 

In  such  a  Season  as  this,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered not  at  all  requisite  to  enumerate 
every  particular  graiu  now  growing,  as 
every  species  of  field  produce  is  in  extreme 
forwardness,  and  to  all  present' appear- 
ance, the  result  must  be,  a  heavy  harvest, 
at  least  a  great  quantity  of  Straw.  In  some 
parts  of  this  County,  the  Hay  harvest  is 
already  began,  which  also  is  in  great  abun- 
dance.   The  Tare  crop  also  is  in  favour 


of  the  farmer,  and  should  the  rather 
prove  fine,  much  of  this  sort  will  be  Bade 
into  stover,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ion  of 
Clover. 

Bankrupts  in  the  order  of  their  deta;  with 
their  Attendee, 

BANKRUPTCY  8UPBRJBDED,  AfrilU. 

W.Watkinson,  Strand,  boot  and  lawmaker 
bankrupts 

Atherton  J.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  cabi- 
net maker.    Sole.  Mason  and  Hoasmaa,      * 
New  Bridge  street 

Bradshaw  J.  Carlisle  street,  Soho,  tailor. 
Sole.  Lowe  and  Bower,  Southampton 
buildings,  Chancery  lane 

Cooke  W.  Birmingham,  merchant.  Sds. 
Long  and  Austen,  Holborn  court,  Gny'i 
inn 

EllerbyT.  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  tinea  draper. 
Sols.  Sweet  and  Co.  Basinghall  street 

Folder  J.  Savage  gardens,  Tower  hilL  mer- 
chant.   Sol.  Wilde,  College  hill 

Harris  H.  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  baker.  SsU. 
King  and  Lukin,  Gray's  Inn  square 

Harris  R.  Wood  street,  Spitalfields,  station- 
er.   Sol.  Isaacs,  Bury  street,  St  Mary  axe 

Holbrook  O.  Fleet  market,  poulterer.  Sd. 
Kiss,  Cliorffd's  Inn  i 

Hunter  J.  and  J.  Orr,  Barge  yard,  Bock- 
lersbury,  merchants.  Sol.  Barton,  Bow 
church  yard 

Jordan  R.  and  J.  Smith,  Stratford,  Essex, 
and  I.  Litchfield,  Leadenhall  street, 
coach  proprietors.  Sol.  Wilkinson,  Corn- 
bill 

Laing  C.  Garford  street  Limehouse  hole, 
ship-chandler.  Sols.  Dennett  and  Co. 
King's  Arms  yard,  Coleman  street 

LloydJ.Carnarvon,Shopkeeper.  Sta.Ad- 
lingtoo  and  Gregory,  Bedford  row 

Moon  J.  Acres  barn,  Lancashire,  cotton  mer- 
chant.   Sol*.  Milne  and  Parry,  Temple 

Nightingale  J.  and  T.  Byrne,  George  street. 
Portman  square,  tailors.  Sols.  Fielder  & 
Bartley,  Duke  street,  Grosvenor  square 

Palmer  J.  Wellingborough,  Northampton- 
shire, wine  merchant.  Sols.  Forster  and 
Warner,  Lime  street,  Fenchurch  street 

Penfold  J.  Wading  street,  warehouseman. 
Sol.  Birkett,  Cloak  lane 

Radford  E.  Strand,  tailor.  SsL  Lewis 
Clement's  Inn 

Robinson  T.  and  T.  H.  and  R.  Hancock, . 
Manchester,  cotton  merchants.    SsL  El- 
lis, Chancery  lane 

Self  R.  H.  Whitecross  street,  grocer.  Sd. 
Willett,  Tokenhouse  yard,  Lotbbnry 

Taylor  T.  Bristol,  tobacconist.  Sds.  Lam- 
bert  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn 

Turk  T.  Rose  street,  Newgate  market, 
butcher.    Sol.  Lewis,  Clement's  Inn 

Watt  J.  Preston,  manufacturer.  SoL  Ellis, 
Chancery  lane 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUFUSIDBD,  April  V. 

J.  Mott,  Hadlejgh,  Suffolk,  miller 
J.  Simpson  and  T.  Fleming,  Mark  toe, 
merchants 
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BANKRUPTS. 

Ackland  T.  sen.  Greenwich*  batcher.    Sol. 

Suter,  Greenwich 
Daniell  H.  Warren  street,  Fitzroy  square, 
coach  maker.    Sol.  Abraham,  Great  Marl- 
borough street 
Deakin  T.  and  T.  Dyer,  Birmingham,  dea- 
lers.   Sols.  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane 
Dnnderdale  H.  and  W.  T.  London,  mer- 
chants.   SoU.  Hord  and  Johnson,  King's 
Bench  walk,  Temple 
Edwards  W.  Manchester,   manufacturer. 
Sols.  Adlingtonand  Gregory,  Bedford  row 

Gray  J.  Drnry  lane,  commission  agent.  Sol. 
Willett,  Tokenhonse  yard,  Lothbnry 

Hepke  T.  and  H.  0.*V.  Post,  St.  Mary  hill, 
merchants.    Solo.  Smith  and  Richards, 
•  Basinghall  street 

Holroyde  J.  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  factor. 
Sols.  Bennell  and  tttxon,  St.  S within's  lane 

Lavell  J.  Lower  row,  Lambeth,  grocer. 
Sol.  Wright,  Fenchurch  Street 

LevetW.  Shad  well,  grocer.  Sols.  Amory 
and  Coles,  Lothbnry 

Lough  R.  Upper  Ground  street,  Blackfriars 
road,  brass  founder.  Solo.  Bleasdale  and 
Co.  Hatton  court,  Threadneedle  street 

Marks  J.  Bath  place.  New  road,  chinaman. 
Sol.  Lewis,  Clement's  Inn 

Messiter  R.  Bristol,  cloth  and  wool  dealer. 
Sol.  Edmunds,  Symond's  Inn,  Chancery 
lane 

Morton  R.  M.  Shepton  Mallet,  grocer.  Sol§ 
King  and  Lukin,  Gray's  Inn  square 

Parker  W.  Bridge  water,  malster.  Solo 
Alexander  and  Holme,  New  inn 

Peeis  R.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  grocer. 
SoU.  Mason  and  Housman,  New  Bridge 
street 

Pierce  R.  Exeter,  stonemason.  Soli.  Darke 
and  Co.  Princes  street,  Bedford  row 

Richardson  S.  Nicholas  lane  Lombard  street, 
merchant.  Sol.  Smith,  Bedford  row 

Smith  T.  York,  butter  factor.  Sol.  Eyre, 
Gray's  Inn  square 

Thomson  S.  Redcross  street,  Cripplegate, 
calendered  Solo.  Palmer  and  France, 
Bedford  row 

Tupman  J.  Great  Russell  street  Blooms- 
bury,  watchmaker.  Soli.  Jones  and 
Bland,  Great  Marylebone  street 

Wharton  W.  and  I.  Leominster,  common 
carriers.  Sol.  Becke,  Devonshire  street, 
Queen  square 

Williams  E.  Birmingham,  victualler.  Sol. 
Edmunds,  Exchequer  office,  Lincoln's  inn 

Wilson  T.  John  street,  Clerkenwell,  carpen- 
ter.   Sol.  Jones,  Brunswick  square 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,   May  1. 

W.  Dixon,  jnn.  Liverpool,  wine  merchant 
T.  Fleming,  Limehouse,   Middlesex,  sugar 
refiner 

BANKRUPTS.  * 

Ainsworth  J.  Bolholt,  Lancashire,  whitster. 

SoU.  Adlington  &  Gregory,  Bedfbrttjrow 
Bates  J .  Leybnrn,  Kent,  miller.    Sols.  Brace 

and  Selhy,  Surry  street,  Strand 
Bound  R.   Sopley,  Southampton,   miller. 

Sols.    Bremridge   and    Barnes,    Dyer's 

buildings,  Holborn 


Chapman  J.  Margate,  baker.  SoU.  Bell  & 
Broorick,  Jtow  Church  yard 

Davis  D.  New  Bond  Street,  jeweller.  SoU. 
Mayhew  and  Co.  Chancery  lane 

Dyer  W.  sen.  Aldersgate  street,  goldsmith. 
Sol.  Upsdell,  Church  passage,  Fenchurch 
street 

Earl  T.  Kingston-upon-Thames,  cord  dealer. 
SoU.  Clare  and  Dickinson,  Pancras  lane, 
Bucklersbury 

Fisher  T.  Liverpool,  master  mariner.  SoU. 
Dacie  and  John,  Palsgrave  place,  Tem- 
ple bar 

Gorton  J.  H.  and  J.  and  W.  Roberts,  Tot- 
tington,  Idmsashirc,  cotton  spinners.  Ms. 
Clark  and  Co.  Chancery  lane 

Hodgson  R.  Fleet  street,  oilman.  Sol.  Guy, 
Howard  street,  Strand 

Hunter  J.  Barge  yard,  Bucklersbury,  mer- 
chant.   Sol.  Barton,  Bow  Church  yard 

Illingworth  J.  Leeds,  woollen  cloth  manufac- 
turer. Sol.  Wilson,  Greville  street,  Hat- 
ton  garden 

Jones  S.  O.  Princes  street,  Lambeth,  potter. 
SoU.  Evitt  and  Rixon,  Haydon  square , 
Minories 

Kitchingman  J.  Cateaton  street,  merchant. 
Sol.  Gylby,  Berners  street,  Oxford  street 

Lawrence  R.  Minety,  Wiltshire,  grocer. 
,  SoU.  Blake  and  Son,  Cook's  court,  Carey 
street 

Meaden  W.  Bath,  coachmaker.  SoU.  Ben- 
nell and  Dixon,  St.  Swithin's  lane 

Grr  J.  Barge  yard,  Bucklersbury,  merchant. 
Sol.  Barton,  Bow  Church  yard 

Parsons  A.  Montagu  Mews  South,  Montagu 
square,  horse  dealer.  Sols.  Fielder  and 
Bartley,  Duke  street,  Grosvenor  square 

Puxley  J.  Aldermanbury,  carpenter.  Sol. 
Gray, Tyson  place,  Kingsland  road 

Ramsay  J .  North  Shields,  ship  owner.  SoU. 
M  itchell  and  Francis,  Sun  court,  Cornhill 

Rees  W.  Margham,  Glamorganshire,  grocer. 
Sol.  Price,  New  square,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Ridley  R.  Basing  lane,  carpenter.  SoL 
Hudson,  Winckworth  place,  City  road 

Rossiter  E.  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  clothier. 
Sol.  Edmunds,  Symond's  Inn 

Statham  P.  and  J.  Ardwick,  Lancashire, 
dyers.    Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery  lane 

SteemsonT.  Kingston-npon-Hull,ship-build- 
er.    Sol.  Rosser,  Bartletr*s  buildings 

Tuson  J.  Cannon  Street  road,  St.  George's 
in  the  East,  builder.  Sol.  Lewis,  Crutch- 
ed  friars 

Williams  W.  G.  TTirogmorton  street,  auc- 
tioneer. SoU.  Alliston  and  Hundleby, 
Freeman's  court,  Cornhill 

Wood  R.  Hart  street  Bloomsbury  square, 
paper  hanger.  Sol.  Hudson,  Winckworth 
place,  City  road 

Yandall  E.  Kingsland,  coach  proprietor. 
Sol.  Gray,  Tyson  place,  Kingsland  road 

BANKRUPTCY  SUPERSEDED,  M«y  4. 

T.  A.  Cocksedge  Woolpit,  Suffolk,  merchant 

BANKRUPTS. 

Blackburn  W.  and  P.  C.  S.  Rousseau,  City 
road,  Finsbnry  square,  corn  dealers.  Sols. 
8inith  and  Son,  Dorset  street,  Salisbury 
square 
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g.Uc^8taff<>rdshire,l 

Sol*.  Long  nid  Austen,  Gray's  inn 

Brooke  O.  Leckwood,  Yorkshire,  woollen 

mannfaeturer.     M.   Battye,  Chancery 


Cooper  G.  Walton-upon-Thames,  brewer. 
Ms.  Rogers  and  Son,  Manchester  baild- 


Dixon  W.  jnn.  Liverpool,  wine  merchant. 
Soli.  Lowe  and  Bower,  Southampton 
buildings,  Chancery  lane 

Ewbank  J.  Little  Bash  lane.  Cannon  street, 
bottle  merchant.  Sol.  Harrison,  Buck- 
tersburr 

Fax  R.  jma.  Norwich,  silk  mercer.  Soli. 
Taylor  and  Boscoe,  King's  Beach  walk, 
Temple 

Ooode  T.  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  dra- 
per.   Sol.  Pearson,  Pnmp  court,  Temple. 

Grimsby  J.  B.  Kingston-opon-Hull,  haber- 
dasher.   8U  Rosser,  Bertlettfs  baUdiags 

HateS.  Btehopsgate  street,  UTern  keeper. 
Solo.  Alliston  and  Handleby,  Freeman's 
court,  Comhill 

HaUW.Hig*iate,  victualler.  SoL  Howell, 
Symond's  Inn 

Henderson  J.  and  J.  Motley,  Ladgate  hill, 
ttnendrapers.  SoL  Hartley,  New  Bridge 


Jopsoo  W.  and  C.  Wignall,  Liverpool,  tar- 

pentine  distillers.    Solo.   Adlingtoa  and 

Gregory,  Bedford  row 
Lindscy  W.  J.  W.  and  A.  Hewer,  Bath,  silk 

mercers.  SoL  Hodgson,  Old  Jewry. 
Mallinson  D.  and  T.  Septon,  Yorkshire, 

clothiers.    Sol.  Jacomb  and  Bentley,  Ba- 

ciaghaU  street 
Manning  W.  Bristol,   dealer.    Sol.  King, 

Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet  street 
Pyer  G.  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  shop- 
keeper.    Solo*   Poole   and   Greenfield, 

Gray's  Inn  square 
SUagsby  J.  Manchester,  calico  printer.   Sol. 

Kay,  Manchester 
Warne  W.  Great  Queen  street,  Lincoln's 

Inn  fields,  boot  maker.    Sol.  Jones,  New 

Ins 
Watts   W.    P.   Gosport,   victualler.     Sol. 

Flashman,  Ely  place,  Holborn 
Wild  R.  Cravra  street,  Strand,  tailor.    Sol. 

Pasmore,  Warnford  court,  Throgmorton 

street 
Wilson  B.  Newcastte-upon-Tyne,  merchant. 

Solo.  Atkinson  and  Wildes,  Chancery  lane 
WotherspoonM.  Liverpool,  merchant.   Solo. 

Lowe  and  Bower,  Southampton  buildings, 

Chsmeery  lane 
Wyatt  T.  St.  John  street,  Smithfield,  stage 

coach  master.  Sol.  Williams,  Blackman-st. 

BAvmaupTcrr  sufbbssdsd,  May  8. 
J.  Bennet,  A.  Tabberer,  and  C.  Scudamore, 
Manchester,  woollen  cord  manufacturers 

BANKRUPTS. 


■d  Hefaae,  New  inn 

ham  &  Norwich,  coacsaaaker. 
Tilbury  and  banjasac,  Faloen 
Falcon  square 


SoU. 


lane 


Beckett  J.  and  J.  msberts,  Surer  street 

Wood  street,  CHy,  Black  weU  hall  nurton. 

Sol.  Butler.  Comhill 
BevisT.  Oslbrd  street,  eeAchmaker.  9U. 
'  Carton,  High  street,  Maiyleboae 
Blachford  R.  Little  Tower  hiM,  stationer. 

Sol.  G.  Abbott,  Mark  lane 
Firth  M.  Cooper  bridge,  Yorkshire,  mm 

baroer.  M.  Battye,  Chancery  lane 
Foot  B.  Half-moon  Tavern,  Gracecairch 

street,  victualler.    SoL  Reardoa  aad  Dt- 

vis,  Corbett  court,  Graeechurch  street 
Qettreuz  J.  Mincing  taste,  broker.   Sol*. 

Blunt  or  Bowman,  Broad-etreet  Baadiam 
Jackson  R.  W.  Melksham,  WiUshire,  grocer. 

Sol.  Haanam,  Coveat  garden 
LandsdeH  J.  Northampton  square,  vietnal- 

ler.    Soli.  Robinson  and  Hlse,  Charter* 

house  square 
Laagstoa  R.  sea.  Menchec 

chant.    SoL  Ellis,  Chane 
Levar  J.  Ashby-de-la*r 

draper.    Sols.  Long  6c  Austen,  Gray's  imi 
Lowe   G.   Manchester,   merchant    Sab. 

Willis  and  Co,  Warnford  court 
Lowe  G.  and  R.  Coheo^  Manchester,  rasuu 

manuracturers.    Sob.  Hard  aad  Johasm, 

King's  Bench  walks 
Martin  M.  D.  Bin  Itogtonm  cade,  FkcadUrr, 

jeweller.    Solo.  Cardale  and  Yoaag ,  rW- 

born  court,  Gray's  Inn 
Rhoades  T-  jun.  Queen  street,   Hontsn, 

glass  mounter.  Sols.  Bennett,  Tokeaeoose 

yard 
Shepherd  M«  Fareham,  Hampshire.   Ssh 

Alexander  and  Holme,  New  Ian 
Pratthnon  W.  and  A.  L»  Bewdley,  grocer* 

8olo.  Benbow  and  Alban,  Uncohfi  isa 
Smith  E.  Tothil  street,  dealer.    Sols.  Alex- 
ander and  Holme,  New  Inn 
Smith  W.   Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  grocer. 

Sols.  Amory  and  Coles,  Loth  be  ry 
Thompson  J.  Joiner  street,  Soothwark,  vic- 
tualler.   Sol.  Pratt,  Harper  street,  £eat 

road 
Vender  Kleft  A.  W.  Narrow  wall,  bsnbeta. 

oil  merchant.    Solo.  Boardillion  &  HewRt, 

Bread  street,  Cheapside 
Walker  B.  West  Smtthfietd,  tailor.   SoU 

Carpenter,  Church  passage,  Gld  Jewry 
Watt  J.  Preston,  linen  draper.    SoL  EHb, 

Chancery  lane 

BANKRUPTCY  StXFBRSBDBB,  M*1  11. 

J.  O.  Parr,  Liverpool,  Merchant 

BANKRUPTS. 

Austin  J.  Aldersgate  street,  corn  dealer. 

Sol.  Barber,  Chancery  lane 
Ball  T.  Keyford,  Somersetshire,  woeistapler . 

Solo.  Bridges  and  Quilter,  Red  Lisa  sq. 
Barlow   J.    Boltoa-le-Moors,    Lancashire, 

druggist.    Solo.  AdUngton  aad  Gregory, 

Bedtord  row 
BrommyJ.  Jan.  Stafford,  shoe  manamctarer. 

Ms.  Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Dotnsng  D.  Worstey,  Anneashtre,  am  keep- 
er. Sok.Ad^igUmomdQto^ooy.Btifotd 

row 
Elliott  W.  ion.  Tenbfidfe  wells,  ckteso- 
M.OsbaiemtesvLeadoa' 


manger.  I 
Feuchurcl 


h  street 


litnet, 
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Flection  F.  Berwick  street,  Sbbo,  jeweller. 
•VrJSr  Mayhew  and  Co.  Chancery  lane 

Goorie  J.  Liverpool, merchant  Soli.  Avisoa 
and  Wheeler,  Castle  street,  Ho) born 

Golriinsr  J.  Colchester,  tanner.  Sol.  Nelson, 
harnnrd's  Inn,  Holborn 

Higbton  J.  Sc  J.  Brewer,  Broadway,  Black- 
friars,  warehousemen.  Sols.  Swain  and 
Co.  Frederick's  place,  Old  Jewry 

Holder  E.Whyle,Herefordsbin»,aoctioncer. 
Sml.  Bach,  FurnivaTs  Inn  court,  Holborn 

Norris  T.  White  Mart  yard,  Drury  lane, 
victualler 

Read  J.  and  J.  Hellyer,  St.  Mary  hill,  East- 
cheap,  merchants.  Sols,  Montrion  and 
Luceock,  King's  Arms  yard,  Coleman  st. 

Wood  B.  Narborongk,  Leicestershire,  ho- 
sier. SoL  Taylor,  John  street,  Bedford 
row 

BANKRUPTS,  May  15. 

Abrahams  L.  and  A.  Camomile  street,  oil 
merchants.   Hoi.  Lewis,  Crntched  friars 

Birt  W  Bristol,  broker.  Sols.  Poole  and 
Greenfield,  Grays  Inn  square 

Blake  T.  Cewes,  Isle  of  Wight,  brewer. 
Sml.  Hogue,  Clement's  Inn 

Brown  R.  and  G.  H.  Harris,  Botolph  lane, 
1  wholesale  ironmongers,     Sol,  Oakley  and 

Birch,  Martin's  lane.  Cannon  street 

Cohen  G.  A.  St.  Swithin's  lane,  merchant. 
Sola.  Hrnacll  and  Dixon,  St.  Swithin's  lane 

Dawson  G.  and  Longden.  W.  Silver  street, 
colour  manof4Cturcrs.  Sol.  Fisher,  Ma- 
ple Ian 

George  W.  otherwise  Hunt,  Frorae,  Sol- 
wood,  Somersetshire,  clothier.  Sol.  Wil- 
liams, Red  Lion  square 

George  S.  and  R-  Webb,  Bristol,  sugar  re- 
finers. Sols.  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane 

Halmahaw  J.  and  J.  Swallow,  Heckmond- 
wlke.  Yorkshire,  carpet  manufacturers. 
Sol.  Evans,  Hat  ton  garden 

Hartley  C,  Whitehaven,  joiner  and  cabinet 
maker-  Sols.  Lowdcn  and  Helder,  Cle- 
ment's Inn 

Hornby  G,  Liverpool,  brewer.  Sola.  Black- 
*tock  and  Bunce,  Temple 

Kain  R.  Curtain  Koad,  Shoreditcb,  and 
Cath  W  H.  New  Union  street,  Little 
Bioorfields,  merchants.  Sols.  Stratton 
and  Allport,  Shoreditch 

Moss  B.  Chamber  street,  Goodman's  fields, 
watch  maker.  Sols.  Mayhew  and  Co. 
Chancery  lane 

Moantague  D.  West  street,  West  Sraithfield, 
adap  manufacturer.  Sola.  AUUtoa  and 
Hundleby,  Freeman's  court,  Cornhill 

Peeke  T.  Great  Coggersh  all,  Essex,  corn 
factor.  Soi.  Clarke,  Little  St.  Thomas 
Apostle 

Richardson  T.  King  street,  Spitalfields, 
silk  weaver.  Sola*  Few  and  Co.  Henrietta 
street,  Co  vent  garden 

Scndamare  C.  .Manchester,  woollen  cord 
manufacturer.  Sol*.  AdUngton  and  Gre- 
gory, Bedford  row 

Shoobridge  C.  Kensington,  draper.  So/. 
Wilde,  College  hill 

Sowden  R.  Canterbury,  linen  draper (    Sola. 
Walker  and  Rankin,  Old  Jewry 
Vol.  DL  No.  57. 


Smitbson  R.  Whalley,  Laneashire,  batter 

factor.    SoL  Maklnson,  Temple 
Swanzy  J.  Austin  friars,  merchant    Sola* 

Dennetts  and   Co.   King's  Arras  yard, 

Coleman  street 
Taylor  T.  Guildford,  liquor  merchant    Sol 

Child,  Upper  Thames  street 
Williams  P  G.  Princes  street,  Marylebone, 

painter.    Sol.  Righey,  Golden  square 
Yates  G.  Tottenham  Conrt  road,  plumber, 

Set  Turner,  Percy  street,  Bedford  square 

BANKRUPTCY  SUPERSEDED,  M*y  1$. 

R.  B.  Fletcher,  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  ma* 
nufacturer 

BAffKRVPTS,  ifay  IS. 

Beardsworth  J.  and  Bealey  J.  Blackbflfa* 
Lancashire,  cotton  manufacturers.  Sols* 
Milne  and  Parry,  Temple 

Clnnic  R.  A.  Berwick- upon-Twoed,  earn 
merchant.  Sols.  Swain  and  Co.  Frederick'* 
place,  Gld  Jewry 

Cos  J.  St  John  street,  linen  draper.  SoL 
Dobson,  Jon.  Chancery  lane 

Cummings  J.  Gsborn  street,  Wbjtecbapel, 
brewer.    Soi.  ArgillK  Whitechapel  road 

Dickinson  J.  Manchester  dealer.  Ms,  Hard 
and  Johnson,  Temple 

Duflil  J.  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire,  gro- 
cer.   Sola.  Fladgate  and  Neeld,  Kate*  at 

Evans  S.  Bristol,  victualler.  Sola.  Poole 
and  Greenfield,  Grays  Inn  squara 

GoMney  T.  Cbippenham,Wiltshire,  clothier* 
Sols.  Few  &  Co.  Henrietta  street,  Covent 
garden 

Hirst  A.  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  wonted  ma« 
nufacturer.  Sola.  Lamberts  4c  Co.  Gray** 
Inn  square 

Laagton  R.  London,  merchant  SoL  Chat* 
ter,  Staple  Inn 

Lee  W.  Bolton,  Yorkshire,  cloth  manufac- 
turer.   Sol.  Battye,  Chancery  lane 

Lewis  J.  Mincing  lane,  merchant  Ms. 
Nov  and  Hardstone,  Mincing  lane 

Midgley  R.  Harden,  Yorskshire,  worsted 
manufacturer.  Sola.  Few  and  Co.  Hen- 
rietta street,  Covcnt  garden 

Mumford  E.  Liverpool,  silversmith.  Salt 
Dacie  and  John,  Palsgrave  place,  Temple 
bar 

Ooghton  J.  Deretend  Mills,  Aston,  War- 
wickshire. SoL  Hall,  Great  James  street, 
Bedford  row  ««*j 

Powell,  J.  and  £.  Holborn  bill,  oilmen* 
Sol.  Mott,  Essex  street 

Richards  J.  E.C.  and  J.  Martin's  laec,  can- 
non  street,  mercbants.  Sol.  Wright,  Fen- . 
chnrch  street 

Swanzy,  Anstin  Friars,  merchant  Sols. 
Austin  and  Co.  King's  Arm's  yard,  Cole- 
man street 

Titterson  C,  W.  and  j.  poster  lane,  button 
sellers.  Soi.  Jones,  New  Inn 

WiUiama  U.  Brigbth'elinstone,  carpenter. 
Sola.  Palmer  and  France,  Bedford  row 

dimmer  J.  Welbeck  st.  CaveudUh  square,  > 
merchant.    Sols.  Oakley  and  Birch,  Alar* 
tin's  lane,  Cannon  street 

2M 
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[800 


£.  9, 
Americanpot-ash,pcrcwt  0    0 

Ditto        pearl 2  15 

Barilla    1  10 

Brandy,Cogniac.bond.gal.  0    5 
Camp  hire,  refined..  ..lb.  0    4 

Ditto  unre fined **cwt.  10  10 

Cochineal,  fine  black,  lb.   1  10 

Ditto,  East  India....  0    5 

Coffee,  fi ne  bond . . . .  cwt.  5     0 

Ditto  ordinary  ...... 4  10 

Cotton  Wool, Surinam, lb.  0     1 

Ditto        •    Jamaica..  0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..  0 

Ditto  East-India    0 

Currants,Zant..  ..cwt..    6 

Elephants'  Teeth 32 

-Scrivclloes    21 


Flax,  Riga ton  80 

Ditto  Petersbargh  ..  58 
Galls,  Tnrkey ....  cwt  •  •  0 
Gtneva,  Hull.  bond.  gal.    0    3 

Ditto,  English .*0  14 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt.  9  10 

Hemp,  Riga ton  46    0 

Ditto  Peterkburgh  ...  .45  0 
Indigo  Cameras  . .  lb.  0  0 
Ditto  East  India  ....  0  8 
Iron  British  bars  ••  ton.  13  0 
Ditto  Swedish  cc.N.D.  21  10 
Ditto  Swed-  2nd  sort   16    0 

Lead  in  pigs fod  0    0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0 

Ditto  white ton    0    0 

Logwood ton  8  10 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  6    0 

Mahogany ft.    0     1 

Oil,  Lucca*. 24  gal. jar    17    0 
Ditto  Florence,  |  chest   2  10 

Dittowhale 33    0 

Ditto  spermaceti  •  •  ton  06  0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  ••  cwt.  0  ll 
Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt.  S  15 
Rice,  Carolina  bond-***  2  5 
Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal.  0  3 
Ditto  Leeward  Island.. 0  2 
Saltpetre,  East  India, cwt  1  13 
6ilk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  17 
Silk,... raw,..  .Ditto...  1  14 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  ••  0    0 

Ditto ,  yellow-*   3    8 

Tar,  Stockholm ....  bar.    1    0 

Tin  in  blocks cwt.     0    0 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0 

Ditto  ViYginia    0    0 

Wax,  Guinea. cwt.    9    0 

Whale-fins  (GreenI)  ton    80    0 

Wine : 
Red  Port,  bond  pipe  •  •  39    0    0 

D.tto  Lisbon 38    0    0 

Ditto  Madeira 60    0    0 

Ditto  Mountain 28    0    0 

Ditto  Cape /**   18    0    0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30    0    0 

Dtito Claret «.-...  £6    0    0 


0 
0 
6 

10 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 

11 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
11 

7- 

0 

0 


Fire-office  Shares,  fe.  Jfarcfc  to. 

Canals.       £.    #.  *  £.  «. 

Coventry  ....  (Div.  441.)  ..  1050 

©?.     £.  t.  d.     Croydon. ,. 4—   —  — 

0to2    4    0     Criuan '. 2  13—  — 

2  tfi    0     Ellesmere  and  Cbe»tcr(D.2l.)    68 

0    0    0     Grand  Junction  ...(Div. 01.)..  £53  10 

0    0    0     Grand  Surry   55 

0  6    0     Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Div.  61.   94  —   -  - 
12    0    0     Huddersfield 13 

1  IS    0     Kennettand  Avon(Di?.17/.6*.)S2 / 

0    6    0     Lancaster 28  —   —  - 

5  3    0     Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Div  10/.)345  —   —  - 

4  12    0     Oxford    Div.311 630 j 

0     15     Peakforest 60 I 

0    0    0     Regents 45— 

0    1     0    Stratford  &  Avon 23 

0    0  8}     Thames  and  Medway    26  10    -  - 

6  10    0    Trait  &  Meney.. Div.  70/..  1600  —   —  - 
37    0    0                                    Docks. 
80    o    0    Commercial Div.  3/.  ..    65 

0    0    0     Eastlndia Div.  101.  185 

0    0    0     London    Div.  31 77  10 

0     Westlndia Div  10*. 185 

3  Insurance  Companies. 

6    Albion    Div.  £&..••    45—   — - 

0     Atlas Div.67.  •••      4  13   6    - 

0     Birmingham  Fire 400—   —  —   * 

0     Eagle 2  10 

0  Hope 4    2 

1  Imperial     «...     88  — 

0     London  Ship 21  — 

0     Provident 13  — 

4  Royal  Exchange*. Div.  10  ..  250  — 

0     Sim  Life. 22  10 

0    Union  Fire  Life  *  *  * 33  — 

40    0    0                              Waterworks. 
0    0    0    Grand  Junction. 43  — 

7  0    0     London  Bridge ....  Div.  21.  10s  58  — 
0     2    0     Manchester  and  Sal  ford  .......38  — 

19     0    0     Portsmouth  and  Farlinptou. ...    9  — 

0    0    0     South  London 26  — 

0    0    0     West  Middlesex  ** 4110 

100    0    0     York  Buildings ....24  — 

0    0    0  Bridget, 

4    0    0     Snnthwark 57  — 

2  10    0     Waterloo 10  — 

0    3    4     Ditto  Old  Annuities  Div.  6/. ...  34  — 

2  11     Ditto  New  do  Div.  7/ 25  — 

17     0     Vauxball  (Bonds,  95) -    28  — 

0    0  Literary  Institution*. 

0    0     London,  75gs 44  - 

19    0     Rossel,  25gs 13- 

0  0     Surry;  30gs.   10  10 

1  0  Mines. 
13    0     Beerahtone  Lead  and  Silver.  ...11  — 

1     6     Gnat  He  was 15  pd 33  — 

Brilwh  Copper  Comp.  21.  10*... 60  — 

Cliff  down   ,. 5  — 

Wheal  Goodluck      .  ...1/w. ••  20  —   • 

Albion  Copp.  Mine 10  — 

0  Roads. 

0     Dover  Street    80  10 

0    Highgate  Archway*. 5  — 

0  Miscellaneous. 

0    Auction  Mart 21—  - 

0    Polden  Lane  Brewery.  .801. sb.  13  —   - 


9  10 
0  3 
15 
0 
0 
0 
10 
9 
0 
0 
0 


0 
12 
48 
48 

0 

0 
14 
22 
17 
2*10 
27    0 


0 
1 
3 
2 
2 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
12 
100 

55 
44 
70 
33 
26 
65 
(55 


6 
010J 
0  0 
0    0 


0  I  Ditto  501.  Share 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


April. «, 

J! 

ao  «* 
64 

> 
s 
§ 
Z, 

58 

11 

44 

-IS   as  • 

20,72  30  CU.tidy 

2!2 

46 

61 

45 

,00  18  Sm.Kain 

46 

6T. 

44 

,77,16  Sm.Kaiu 

6l 

48 

44 

,67    o  Rain 

*5 

46 
40 

46 

51 

42 
41 

t80ilO  Cloudy 
30fl«33  Fair 

27 

45 

60 

40 

2*40  Fair 

38 

46 

56 

46 

,23*1    F«ir 

May.  2g 

48 

56 

44 

,05  n2  Fair 

So 

47 

60 

45 

20,0. 63  Fair 

1 

51 

6*2 

50 

,8961  Fair 

9 

55 

6/ 

55 

^r.'^  Fair 

3 

62 

60 

56 

•8  82  Fair 

4 

56 

64 

55 

,fttf56  *  ho  wry 

5 

65 

(i6 

56 

,70  76  Fair 

6 

68 

i>8 

51 

30,05  84  Fair 

7 

5? 

64 

55 

,13169  Fair 

8 

50 

;2 

56 

,1074  Fair 

9 

60 

74 

65 

,17)88  Fair 

lo 

57 

68 

54 

,24|(!0  Fair 

11 

66 

64 

58 

,2156   Rain 

12 

60 

a  J 

55 

fW]$0  Rain 

13 

56 

66 

54 

,10  65   Fair 

14 

56 

64 

55 

J7VI4  Fair 

15 

55 

61 

50 

.  r  -2  >so  Fair 

16 

50 

66 

55 

,12  54  Fair 

17 

58 

60 

56 

2S;96  76  Fair 

18 

60 

60 

57 

,^J7S  Fair 

19 

57 

62 

56 

,64!  0  Kain 

20 

56 

60 

55 

fl 

0  Kain 

London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 
Aberdeen, Dundee,  Perth, &c.l0s.6d  to  15s.  9d< 
Africa,  2gt. 

American  States,  25*.  to  30*. 
Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  12*.  84  to  15*  94. 
Brazils ,30*.  to  35*. 
Hamburgh,  &c.  10*.  64  to  12*.  6o*. 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  15  *.  94.  to  20*. 
Canada    2/7*. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2g». 
Contanlinople,  Smyrna,  &c.  35a. 
East-India  (Co.  ships)  3#s. 
-  out  and  home,  6gs. 

France,  10*.  64.  to  i5*.  94. 
Gibraltar,  209. 

Gottenburjrh,  I2r.  6d.  to  15*.  94. 
Greenland,  out  and  home,  3g$.  to  3|p*. 
Holland   7*.  64.  to  12*.  64. 
Honduras,  Sec.  2o*> 
Jamaica,  30?. 
Leeward  Islands,  25*. 
Madeira,  15*.  94.  to  20?. 
Malta,  Italian  States,  Ac.  30s. 
Malaga,  25s. 
Newfoundland,  30?. 

Porisinouth,Falmoutb,Plymoatb,  10*.  64. 
Ri*er  Plate,  2g* 

Southern  Fishery,  oat  and  home,  10jf*. 
Sockholm,  Petersburgh,  Rig*,  15*.  94. 


UDXDOX  MARKET* 
PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

VH  E"£  *?* t0  wei*b  17Ib-  *■.....•*  §• 

The  Half   ditto     ditto    8    11 1     ]0 

TheQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    6     .0    ll 

The  half   ditto     dhto    2    2} 0    6$ 


POTATOES, 

Kidney 8    0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  ..  7    00 

Champions..  7    0  0  |  Apple 7    00 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3a    6d 


MEAT. 

Smiikfteld,  per  stone  of  85.  to  sink  the  Offal 

Beef  1  mat. 

real 

pork 

lama 

1810.             *.  d.    *.  d. 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

April  27   ..  5     8  '  6    0 

7    0 

6    8 

0  0 

May.    S    ..6    4  16    4 

7    6 

6    6 

0    0 

10    ..  5    6     6    6 

7    6 

6    8 

0    0 

17    ..  5     8  |d    0 

7    0 

6    8 

€  8 

SUGAR. 

Lnmps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. . .  05 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 1 15 

Loaves,  fine 115 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  lllbs 100 


COTTON  TWIST. 
Feb.  19.     Mule  1st  quality,  No.    40    0s.    0d 

— No.  120    0s.    Od 

2d  quality,  No.     40    0s.    0d 

Discount — 0    a    0  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  l$s.  per  ckald.  advance* 


Sunderland. 

April.  26.  ..  31s  0dto40  0 

May.     4.  ...  42s  9  0  0 

11.  ..   39s  0        41  3 

18.  ..  32*  6        40  0 


Newcastle. 
32s  Od  to  40  0 
43s  Od        0  0 
Sis  0d      41  9 
30s  Od      41  0 


Bntls,  50  to  661b.  24 
Dressing  Hides  ..  18 
Crop  bides  for  cut.  20 
Flat  Ordinary    ..  16 


LEATHER. 


CalfSkins  30  to 

451b.  per  do*.  30 
Ditto  50  to  70..  — 
Seals,  Large....  100 


Soap;  yellow,  90s.;  mottled  102s.;  curd  106s 
Candles;  per  do*.  13s.  Od. ;  moulds  14a.  0d* 


Course  of  Exchange. 


Bilboa  37} 

Amsterdam,  11. 9 

Ditto  at  sight  11.6 
Rotterdam  2-ns.  11-10 

Hamb.us.  2}  34  8 

Altona  us.  34 -9 

Paris,  3c*.  d.  24-30 

Ditto,  2  us.  24-60 

Madrid  38 

Cadis  384 


Palermo,  per  02  l$3d. 

Leghorn  61 

Genoa  47 

Venice,  .  25 

Naples  4| 

Lisbon  50 

Oporto  67 

Rio  Janeiro  60} 

Dublin  IH 
Cork 


Agio  Bank  of  Holland,  9  per  cent. 
HAV  and  ST  RAW. —at  smithmld. 
Hay. 
£.    *.   d. 
Mar.  6..   6  15    0 
13  ..  6  15    0 
20..     7    0    0 
27..     7    7    0 


Price  of  STOCKS,  from  2lst  April,  to  20tb  May,  1 810. 


1819. 
Apr. 


9  7. 


21 
2S 

a,- 


SSI 


Ml 

i>8 


2Pi5li 


30 
Vlny 
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10 
1 

14 


-'* 
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£2 


<5?  |<3§ 

do 
09 


A-  Q 


3  7*j3    tl 

fbif  si 


Ij7il 


75* 

W| 
71 
71 

7fl|   lita 

71  I7IJMJ 


104} 
89$ll04£ 


i' 


91) 
90l 

cot 

91* 

904 
90j 
90* 


—     71* 


2a  I 

at; 

6    - 
G 

7 


Til 
7li 


7*>I 

si 


not 

2  ill 

50 
249 

210 
237 

I5»37| 
l7|Pnu 
Itftttl 

m|  — 

»0  2W} 


I  72" 

70|  72** 
|7lf 


fll 

7li 

71 

7I| 

7I| 

71     70]  7!* 

■rOj     7  I  71  i 

Tl}  JOlllll 

7l|     7172 

C*M  Of  W|fflleH 

71  7of7IJ 
70*  flffli 
70         I  71 J 


1U44 
105 
1045 
1051 


€0*  105 


9.)! 

so 

fiOi 

10 
90 
90 
90$ 
b0j 
8SJ 
89§ 
89f 
ru 
89 
89 


6  i 


5  cu 

*m  CO 


105 

105 

105 

IU5| 

10?), 

104 

I04J 

105 

104* 

104f 

104^ 

105 

.05 
105 
105 


18  7  8 
18  3  4 
18  *-4 
IS  13  16 
18  13-16 
19 
18  *-t* 
18  13-16 
IS  13-  1C 


18  13-16 
18  13-16 
18  13-16 
18  3-4 
18  11-16 
18  3  4 
18  3-4 
18  34 
18  11  16 
18  5*8 
18  58 
18      5-b 


916 

5-8 


e    . 

II 

5 'I 


Mi 


2«» 


•220 


219 

2184 

219$ 


*18 
2|8 
•217J 
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?7. 
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79i 


7«I 
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6 
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> 

4 

10 

10 

10 
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I 

il 
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9 


72* 
722 
722 
71 

72} 
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//e/5/f  FUNDS. 
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85 
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AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


Prices  of  the 

FRENCH  FUNDS 

From  Apr.  19,  (e 

May  18. 


5  per 
Cent, 
consols 


I81S 

Apr 

1! 

24 

27 

Ma 


c.  rr. 
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[Concluded  from  page  652.] 

Ip  the  Policy  of  Catholic  Sovereigns 
respecting  the  wily  pretences  and  pre- 
sumptions of  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
(Latin)  Church,  has  been  uniformly 
vigilant  and  even  jealous,  if  they  have 
been  constantly  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover, and  on  the  alert  to  counteract. 
Papal  sophistry  and  devices,  there  can 
be  no  wonder  that  Protestant  Princes 
should  conduct  themselves  towards  his 
Holiness  with  a  reserve,  and  suspicion, 
systematic,  to  say  the  least,  and  occa- 
sionally even  severe.  The  power  as- 
sumed by  the  successor  of  St  Peter  to 
dethrone  kings,  at  his  pleasure,  the  lan- 
guage held  by  mortal  man,  "  by  me 
Kings  reign,  and  Princes  decree  jus- 
tice," was  too  arrogant  to  be  borne ; 
and  the  dictates  of  self-preservation, — 
the  first  law  of  nature,  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  existence,— justified  ( 

Vol.  ix.    No.  58. 


that  fearful  scrutiny  into  all  Papal  pro- 
ceedings, which  less  presumptuous,  and 
less  insidious  conduct,  might  have  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

Protestants  have  departed  from  the 
Doctrines  and  dogmata  of  Popery  in 
various  degrees.    Some  have  thought 
that  the  further  they  receded  from  what- 
ever was  Papistical,  the  nearer  they 
approached  to  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty;   while  others  supposed,    that  in 
dismissing    the    corruptions    of   the 
Romish  system  and  practice,  they  car- 
ried their  principles  of  Reformation  as 
far  as  policy  permitted,  or  as  duty  re- 
quired.    For,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  although  the  balance  of  opinion 
did,  on  the  whole,  preponderate   in 
favour  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  was  not 
then — nor  is  it  now — without  a  strong 
and  weighty  counterbalance,  in  various 
connexions,  and  among  many  people. 
The  freedom  of  thought  and  of  enquiry 
that  has  subsequently  been  established 
by  the  propagation  of  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, the  stronger  light  in  which  cer- 
tain things  have  been  since  viewed, 
the   increasing  convictions,    and   the 
continued  experience  of  later   days, 
are  advantages  in  our  favour,  which, 
by  the  very  nature  of  events  and  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  enjoyed  by  those 
eminent  men  by  whom  the.  Reforma- 
tion was  principally  promoted. 
2  N 
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The  liberality  of  the  present  day  is  not 
the  work  of  Pofferyi  trier*  tt  no  prin- 
ciple admitted,  or  acknowledged,  by 
the  Holy  See,  that  might  lead  to  real 
liberty  of  spirit,  or  might  relieve  the 
understanding  from  the  galling  shackles 
of  superstition,  t>*  priestly  imposition. 
It  is  confessed,  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  feet  will  justify,  that  Popery 
itself  has  derived  some  benefit  from  the 
re-action  of  the  Reformation  in  sundry 
of  its  parts ;  the  reflection  of  light  has 
somewhat  diminished  its  darkness; 
but,  its  ruling  principles,  its  conducting 
maxims,  its  pretensions,  its  insinuations, 
its  over-bearing  assumptions,  continue 
unchanged.  They  were  originally  ad- 
vantages taken  of  ignorance,  to  render 
that  ignorance  subservient  to  Ecclesias- 
tical Dominion ;  they  continue  the 
same.  Can  it  be  the  duty  of  States, 
and  Statesmen  to  forego  all  the  bles- 
sings attendant  on  knowledge,  to  return 
to  blindness,  after  having  enjoyed  va- 
rious degrees  of  light,  after  having  felt 
the  importance,  as  well  as  discerned 
the  advantages  of  national  information, 
and  open  inquiry  ?  If  this  be  abhorrent, 
not  endurable,  not  even  admissible  in 
imagination, — it  is  no  more  than  natu- 
ral to  enquire,  by  what  means  shall  these 
advantages  be  secured  to  those  Govern- 
ments which  have  obtained  them  ?  how 
shall  they  be  perpetuated  I  how  shall 
they  be  roost  effectually  and  vigorously 
improved  ? 

Amidst  the  abundance  of  British 
liberty,  the  well  understood  privileges 
<of  our  own  land  of  freedom,  opinions 
will  differ,  they  cannot  but  differ,  more 
<or  less,  on  every  subject.  It  is  part  of 
<nrr  national  constitution ;  and  by  habit 
Is  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  our  per- 
gonal constitution.  But,  on  the  subject 
tff  Religion,  opinion  usually  acquires  a 
firmness,  and  is  held  with  a  determina- 
tion, Seldom  shaken  by  opposition;  in 
Vtich  cases  the  judgment  of  a  referee  is 
emmenifty  advantageous.  Somewhat 
in  this  light  We  view  the  question,— 
"How  do  other  Protestant  Powers 
ewdudt  themselves  towards  Catho- 
ties?  There  is  Prussia,  there  is  Deft- 
mark,  thefeis  Sweden,  there  ale  Protes- 
tant  Cantons  among  the  Swiss — on  what 


principles  is  their  policy  founded  ?  and 
what  is  their  practice?  Hie  enquiry  is 
instructive  ;  and  the  instruction  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  thinking  part  of  the  pub- 
lic Neither  will  it  be  lost  on  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves :  for,  no  reason  has 
yet  been  assigned  by  them,  why  mem- 
bers of  their  body  in  Britain  should  be 
pkced  on  a  rank  more  elevated  than 
that  of  their  brethren  abroad ;  why  they 
should  here  enjoy  privileges  which  there 
are  denied  them ;  and  why  they  should 
claim  under  our  mixed  Government  and 
limited  Monarchy,  stations  of  authority 
and  influence  which  the  wisdom  of 
other  Sovereigns  refuses  them.  The 
appeal  is  made  to  Foreign  States.  It 
is  not  influenced  by  the  party  spirit  of 
our  own  population;  by  the  force  of 
prejudice,  arising  from  circumstances 
peculiar  to  Britain ;— it  is  made  to  the 
Policy  of  the  European  World,  at 
large. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  Prussia, 
we  find  that  Government  availing  itself 
of  the  services  of  all  its  subjects,  with- 
out exception ;  for  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sagacious  and  military  Fre- 
deric : — but,  then,  it  prohibits  all  inter- 
course between  its  subjects  and  the 
Court  of  Rome,  except  through  the 
channel  of  the  Prussian  Government ; 
it  prohibits  even  communications  on 
matters  purely  spiritual.  This  Govern- 
ment maintains  an  Agent  at  Rome; 
but,  forbids  a  nuncio  of  the  Pope  from 
appearing  in  Prussia.  Nay,  so  far  does 
the  State  exert  its  power,  that 

"  The  minister  of  state  at  the  head 
of  the  home  department  manages 
the  affairs  which  concern  the  catholic 
churches.  He  appoints  the  clergymen  to 
the  vacant  churches.  No  buD  of  the 
Pope,  or  any  other  publication  whatever, 
can  be  admitted  without  having  been  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  examination  and 
approbation  of  the  minister  of  the  borne 
department,  who  makes  in  such  bdb  or 
writings,  any  alteration  which  he  thinks 
cotnformabre  to  the  general  principtes  of 
the  kingfs  government. 

*  All  catholics  are  adtoffted  to  til  sriefr 
Tfflc  situations. 

"Ttei&ternm&AUxtfbaMloi* 
4hat1he  Retermtt  tit  the  Chatthtit  frw- 
perly  laid  out  r 
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Besides  this,  it  has  takeu  effectual 
measures  to  regulate  the  Monastic 
Orders,  those  indefatigable  and  sworn 
supporters  of  the  Papacy. 

44  All  the  convents  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minion* such  as  they  existed  in  1810 
were  suppressed  in  that  year,  and  the 
State,  took  possession  of  their  property. 
At  present  there  exist  no  convents  in  tins 
kingdom,  except  some  very  few,  and  very 
suaally  endowed,  in  its  Polish  territory: 
no  persons  will  be  allowed  to  take  the 
vows  in  them  in  future;  and  they  will  he 
incorporated  into  each  other  by  degrees, 
aa  their  present  members  are  reduced  in 
number,  until  they  finally  expire.  The 
Grey  Sitters,  the  Companionate  Brethren, 
and  the  Uridines,  are  maintained ;  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  sup- 
pressed convents  have  been  assigned  to 
them.  The  two  former  of  these  orders 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
hospitals;  and  the  latter  is  solely  occu- 
pied in  education. 

"  The  members  of  these  orders  cannot, 
aft  once,  bind  themselves  by  religious  vows 
for  life.  Tbey  may,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
take  vows  for  three  years;  when  that  time 
is  expired,  they  may  renew  them  for  the 
like  period;  at  the  end  of  that  second 
period,  they  may  repeat  them  for  a  third 
of  equal  length:  and  when  this  is  com- 
pleted, they  are  then  at  liberty  to  bind 
themselves  by  such  vows  for  life. 

M  No  insinuation  or  request  has  been 
addressed  to  this  Government,  for  the 
revival  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pro- 
bably, from  the  certainty,  that  it  would  on 
no  account  be  listened  to." 

By  these  regulations,  a  considerable 
security  is  given  to  parents  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  children  with  them, 
in  the  state  of  their  family-  They  can- 
not easily  be  deluded  into  conventual 
seclusion;  a  delusion  that  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Catholic  countries. 
The  State  has  also  interfered  in  other 
domestic  connexions  : 

"  Catholic  priests  are  bound  to  commu- 
nicate the  dispensations  in  cases  of  mar- 
riage, received  from  their  spiritual  supe- 
rior, to  the  civil  magistrate  of  the  province 
tp  which  they  belong ;  and  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  perform  the  igarriage  cetwmj 

in.  a  case  allow*!  by  «e'aSm  <*  ** 


country,  but  for  which  they  have  o/oft  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  from  their  superiors* 
they  must  submit  to  the  marriage.  $0$ 
being  performed  by  another  clergyman/' 

44  In  mixed  marriages,  the  baptism  of 
the  male  children  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  father's  religious  pro- 
fession :  that  of  the  female  by  the  efcegy- 
man  of  the  another's  aide." 

These  are  important  considerations; 
and  they  are  considerations  whjch 
greatly  involve  the  welfare,  the  peace* 
and  even  the  existence  of  families^  ajjij 
of  the  state  itself,  also ;  but  they  few* 
not  been  duly  canvassed  and  estimated 
among  na,  aa  parts  of  the  preset 
question. 

In  Denmark  the  prohibition  of  Reman 
Catholics,  of  Priests  and  Jesuits,  was 
extremely  striet : 

*  According  to  a  fundamental  lew* 
his  majesty  king  Christian  the  Vth,  cosar 
aunded  that  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  re- 
ligion, should  be  solely  permitted  in  the 
state  of  Denmark,  And  he  further  or- 
dained, that  no  Roman  catholic,  or  any 
other  from  the  established  religion  deviat- 
injf  omfesetnre,  must  be  tolerated  in  thfc 
country,  and  that  no  monies,  Jesuits,  and 
the  Uke  papistical  persons  (who  at  the* 
time  in  particular  were  suspected  of endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  from  the  established  religion)  . 
must,  at  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  come 
into  his  majesty's  land  and  dominions,  and 
that  those  who  knowingly  housed  or  af- 
forded them  place  to  exercise  their  Roman 
catholic  rites,  were  to  be  punished  Uke 
those  that  house  and  harbour  outlaws, 

*  Foreign  ministers  who  resided  here, 
and  were  acknowledged  as  such  at  his 
majesty's  eeuri,  and  confessed  a  foreign 
religion,  were  allowed  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion in  their  houses,  for  them  and  their 
attendants,  however,  with  this  proviso,  that 
no  sermon  must  be  preached  but  in  their 
own  language*  and  that  their  priests  saaat 
not  preach,  distribute  the  sacrament,  or 
undertake  any  other  office  belonging  tfl> 
their  religion*  to  other  persons  than  to  the 
foreign  ministers  and  their  attendants, 
though  other  persons  who  wish  to  partake 
in  dime  fjrfiea  were  of  tj*  am  ana- 
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"  The  great  services  which  the  cheva- 
lier Hugues  de  Terlon,  ambassador  of 
France,  rendered  to  Christian  the  Fifth, 
determined  his  majesty,  by  a  letter  patent, 
dated  September  26th,  1761,  to  grant 
him  permission  to  build  a  residence,  with 
a  churVh  or  chapel,  in  the  town  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  which  he  as  well  as  his 
successors  were  to  have  permission  to  ex- 
ercise the  Roman  catholic  worship,  and 
also  to  add  a  cemetery.  But  on  the  other 
aide  the  ambassador  engaged  by  bond 
(lettres  reversal**)  that  this  permission 
should  not  be  abused  by  making  any  pro- 
cessions or  any  exterior  ceremonies  used 
by  the  Romish  church ;  and  that  he  wonld 
take  care  that  all  catholics  who  came  there 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  king  of  Den- 
nark  ;  and  if  at  any  time  this  should  give 
umbrage,  that  he  should  not  have  recourse 
to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  or 
of  any  other  prince,  inasmuch  as  this 
favour  had  been  accorded  without  their 
intercession,  and  that  it  depended  solely 
on  the  king  of  Denmark  to  give  such 
orders  as  he  should  judge  necessary  for  his 
services.  The  ambassador  was  at  liberty 
to  have  four  chaplains,  either  secular  or 
regular;  and  every  catholic  inhabitant  of 
Copenhagen  had  right  to  attend  mass  at 
the  French  chapel,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, and  to  be  married  by  the  French 
clergyman,  but  on  the  condition  that  every 
such  marriage  should  immediately  be  de- 
clared to  the  magistrate  of  the  town. 

M  At  Copenhagen.  A  chapel  (free  from 
taxes)  has  been  granted  to  the  catholics 
by  a  convention  with  the  empress  queen 
Maria  Theresa,  who  in  return  gave  the 
Danes  permission  to  have  a  Lutheran 
chapel  at  Vienna.  This  chapel  is  at  pre- 
sent served  by  two  catholic  priests,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Austrian  minister. 
The  service  is  in  the  German  language. 
The  French  catholic  chapel,  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  minister,  does 
not  exist  any  longer. 

44  At  Frederic*.  As  every  christian 
obtains  by  the  privilege  granted  this  town, 
the  11th  March  1682,  art  1st  the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion,  the  catholics  avail- 
ed themselves  of  it  They  built  a  church, 
•  which  was  served  by  two  Jesuits  as  long 
as  that  order  existed;  but  as  they  accom- 
panied the  exercise  of  their  religion  with 
public  ceremonies,  they  were  expressly 


forbidden  to  do  so,  by  the  edict  of  the  17th 
June,  1707.  As  the  Jesuits  made  some 
converts,  whom  they  afterwards  wit  out 
of  the  country  in  1745,  a  fine  wa  im- 
posed on  them  of  1,000  crowns,  if  they 
did  not  bring  them  back;  and  they  were 
at  the  same  time  informed,  that  if  they 
made  any  such  attempt  in  future,  the 
liberty  of  worship  would  be  taken  from 
them. 


M  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  granted  by  an  ordinance  of  the  17th 
Nov.  1786,  art  1st,  to  all  Christian!  who 
were  inclined  to  establish  themsehes  at 
Reikerig  in  Iceland,  though  theirs  should 
be  different  from  the  established  religion. 
The  catholics  are  therefore  at  liberty  to 
exercise  their  religion  there,  but,  op  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  it 

"  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ii 
also  granted  to  the  catholic  inhabitants  of 
the  Danish  isles  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Themis, 
and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  by  an 
edict  dated  the  20th  Sept  1754,  with  the 
right  of  building  as  many  churches  as 
they  please,  and  to  name  as  many  priests 
and  ecclesiastics  as  they  judge  necessary 
(with  an  exception  against  Jesuits,  who 
may  not  go  there). 

"  No  catholic  proprietor  of  negroes  is 
at  liberty  to  prevent  them  from  frequenting 
the  protestant  churches,  or  the  community 
of  Moravians,  unless  they  are  baptised  in 
the  catholic  religion. 

"  The  catholics  have  had  a  church  at 
Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
since  the  the  16th  century,  and  another  at 
Poreirie,  a  great  village  in  the  territory  of 
that  town.  Catholic  missionaries  hare 
endeavoured  to  spread  their  doctrine 
amongst  the  Indians,  but  they  have  been 
surpassed  in  zeal  by  the  protestant  mis- 
sionaries, brought  up  at  the  famous  sads- 
gogium  of  Halle,  in  Germany. 

"  At  Altona,  the  catholics  obtained 
from  Frederick  III.  on  the  16th  May 
1658,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
with  the  exception  of  grand  ceremonies 
and  processions;  they  obtained  at  the 
same  time  permission  to  build  a  church, 
which  in  1768,  was  declared  free  from 
taxes;  and  also  of  having  a  borying 
ground.  On  the  17th  Dec  1736,  the 
right  was  given  them  of  sending  for  their 
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priests  and  ecclesiastics  from  any  place 
they  chose,  and  no  impediment  was  to  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  correspondence 
with,  or  obedience  to,  their  provincials 
and  superiors.  And  lastly,  they  obtained, 
on  the  28th  March  1757,  the  permission, 
in  case  a  catholic  should  marry  a  protes- 
tant, that  the  nuptial  ceremony  may  be 
performed  by  a  catholic  priest,  provided 
the  parties  are  agreed,  otherwise  it  is 
fordidden." 

A  considerable  degree  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation is  practised  in  the  King- 
dom of  Hanover :  there  the  Lutheran 
persuasion  is  established ;  nevertheless, 
the  Catholic  is  not  overlooked :  one 
instance  of  their  mutuality  is  suffici- 
ently singular. 

•  M  In  the  parish  of  Goldenstedt,  in  the 
county  of  Diepholz,  where  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  inhabitants  are  mixed,  they  cele- 
brate their  public  worship  on  the  Sunday 
morning  in  the  same  church  and  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  the  afternoon  and  on 
week  days,  the  catholics  worship  alone. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  service,  Ca- 
tholics and  Lutherans,  who  are  seated  pro- 
miscuously, are  besprinkled  by  the  catho- 
lic priest  with  holy  water,  and  during 
mass  the  protestant  clerk  sings  with  the 
congregation  Lutheran  hymns,  which 
most  cease,  when  the  host  is  lifted  up,  and 
when  the  mass  is  ended;  then  the  Catho- 
lics sing,  and  afterwards  again  the  Lu- 
therans; and  thus  they  take  their  turns 
several  times  during  the  service.  The 
catholic  priest  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the 
parish  performs  the  marriage  ceremony 
and  baptism,  for  protestants. 

44  Both  persuasions  have  the  same  burial 
ground,  and  at  all  burials  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic priest  and  the  Protestant  clerk  at- 
tend, and  the  former  offers  the  prayers. 
All  fees,  except  those  for  burials,  are  paid 
by  the  Lutheran  inhabitants  to  the  clergy- 
men of  the  adjoining  protestant  parishes. 
The  building  of  the  church,  though  be- 
longing to  both  parties,  is  kept  in  repair 
by  the  catholics  only;  the  protestants 
contribute  to  the  repairs  of  the  steeple. 
The  revenues  attached  to  the  church  are 
administered  by  each  party  separately,  the 
poor  fund  only  is  common  to  both.  The 
catholic  priest  stands  (or  stood  formerly) 
under  the  bishop  of  Munster,  the  pro- 


testant clerk  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover. 

M  The  catholic  priest  is  prohibited  from 
baptizing  a  child,  unless  the  father  be  a 
catholic,  or  a  legal  marriage  compact  has 
fixed  the  mode  of  education  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  he  may  not  marry,  unless  the  male 
at  least  be  a  catholic,  and  the  female  have 
agreed  to  enter  the  catholic  church ;  all 
natural  children  must  be  educated  as 
Lutherans. 

M  Catholic  priests  enjoy  the  same  ex- 
emption from  taxes  as  the  protestant 
clergy.  The  fees  must  be  paid  to  the 
protestant  clergy,  who  must  certify  the 
payment  of  them,  before  the  catholic' 
priest  has  a  right  to  perform  any  of  the 
acts  for  which  they  are  paid.** 

There  is,  certainly,  something  ex- 
tremely pleasing  in  the  benevolence  of 
parties  toward  each  other,  though 
differing  in  opinion  on  certain  subjects : 
the  alternate  use  of  a  place  for  pub- 
lic worship,  mutual  assistance  when 
required,  community  in  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  equal  distribution  to  the 
poor,  these  are  laudable :  but,  whether 
our  countrymen,  especially  certain 
jealous  sects  among  us,  would  quite 
approve  of  an  indiscriminate  sprinkling 
with  Holy  Water,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Divine  Service,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  think,  very  questionable. 
Yet  even  in  Hanover  the  Catholics  are 
not  fully  equalized  with  their  Lutheran 
brethren.  In  case  of  desiring  a  dis- 
pensation for  marriage,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  apply  to  the  Pope,  or  to  a 
Catholic  Archbishop ;  but  to  the  Lu- 
theran Consistory,  at  Hanover.  Ca- 
tholic children  may  be  sent  to  Protes- 
tant schools ;  but  not  Protestant  chil- 
dren to  Catholic  schools. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Cantons 
of  Switzerland,  are  divided  into  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  and  some  are 
mixed:  of  course,  various  degrees  of 
toleration,  or  equalization,  are  esta- 
blished among  them.  Lucerne  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  model  of  those  where 
the  Catholic  Religion  is  dominant'; 
Berne  is  the  leading  Protestant  can- 
ton; and  Argan  maintains,  universal 
equality  and  toleration. 
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« The  liberties  eajoysd  by  the  Catholic 
States  of  Switzerland  are  principally 
founded  on  established  usages  and 
ancient  precedents,  a  confirmation  of 
which  was  wrung  from  the  impotence  or 
gained  from  the  good-will  of  the  Court  of 
{tome,  by  the  exertions  of  the  people 
during  the  course  of  ages.  To  these  li- 
berties it  appears  that  the  Swiss  are  still 
resolved  strictly  to  adhere;  a  proof  of 
which  was  lately  strikingly  manifested  in 
the  conduct  of  Lucern  towards  the  Holy 
See,  in  the  affair  of  the  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
that  Government  having  on  that  occasion 
evinced  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
the  encroachment  attempted  by  the  Pope 
'  ob  the  rights  of  the  secular  power. 

"  The  principal  kindred  points  of  con- 
duct amongst  all  the  confederate  cantons, 
are:— 

h  "  The  exercise  of  a  strict  superin- 
tendence and  controul  over  all  religious 
establishments,  by  the  supreme  secular 
power. 

9.  M  The  right  of  examining  into  the 
mode  of  acquiring  and  disposing  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical and  monastic  property. 

3.  u  Liability  of  all  such  property  to  all 
burdens  imposed  by  the  State  on  secular 
possessions. 

4.  "  Subjection  of  all  bulls,  pastoral 
letters,  Stc.  to  the  Placet  or  Exequatur  of 
Government,  prior  to  their  publication. 

"The  extreme  jealousy  and  watchfulness 
hitherto  constantly  felt  and  exercised  by 
the  Government  of  this  country,  in  all 
matters  where  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  were  brought  into  a  state  of  colli- 
sion with  each  other,  and  where  the 
former  may  have  endeavoured  to  extend 
its  authority  at  the  expence  of  the  latter, 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  this 
free  and  happy  country  from  innumerable 
evils  and  embarrasments  which  have  fallen 
on  others  where  that  vigilance  was  want- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  threat 
nor  intrigue  will  ever  induce  them  to  alter 
their  conduct." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  notice 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  by  the  Protestant  Canton  at 
Berne. 

*  "  The  same  oath  of  allegiance  is  admi- 
aittend  indifferently  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 


u  The  Government  allows  72,000 
French  francs  per  annum,  f  ran  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  in  the  districts  belonging  to 
the  ancient  see  of  Bale,  recently  annexed 
to  the  canton  of  Bern. 

u  The  cures  are  divided  into  tee 
classes,  according  to  their  extant  and  p* 
pulatioa.  To  the  first  daaaia  attached* 
annual  stipend  of  1,200  Fr.  fr.;— to  the 
second  1,000— and  to  the  third  ftOO. 
According  to  this  proportion  of  re-parti- 
tion amongst  69  cures,  an  annual  sum  of 
63,400  Fr.  is  employed. 

"  Besides  the  foregoing  aajariea  the  rec- 
tors of  Porentru,  St  Ursanne,  Setgnejegier, 
Defomont,  Courendelin  and  Caption,  enjoy 
a  high  pay  (haute  pay e )  of  500Fr.fr.: 
each  under  the  denomination  of  cantonal 
rectors.  • 

"  Those  ecclesiastics,  who,  being  inca- 
pacitated by  age  or  infirmities,  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  ofifee  them- 
selves, are  obliged  to  find  a  curatr,  receive 
an  indemnity  of  500  Fr.  fr.  per  j 

Those  rectors,  who  serve  a 
church,  from  want  of  a  pastor  to  it,  an 
entitled  to  half  the  pay  of  thai  ewe;  the 
other  half,  added  to  the  remaining  balance 
of  the  72,000  francs,  goes  to  form  atari 
of  reserve  for  pensioning  tboee  eccksns- 
tics,  who,  from  age  or  iafiroity,  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  serving  any  longer. 

"Besides  these  pecuniary  advantage!, 
each  commune  w  bound  to  furnish  its  re- 
spective rector  with  a  house  and  small 
garden,  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  sufficient 
fire-wood  for  domestic  purpose." 

The  reader  will  easily  draw  the 
proper  inferences  from  these  docu- 
ments. In  no  Catholic  Dominion,  in  no 
Protestant  Dominion,  are  Papal  in- 
junctions or  decrees,  or  Bulls,  or  Pas- 
toral Letters,  admitted  without  strict 
and  official  revision :  In  some  places 
they  are  cot  admitted  in  any  shape,  so 
great  is  the  jealousy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  And  if  any  information  on  Ec- 
clesiastical matters,  refering  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, be  necessary  to  such  places,  it 
is  given  in  the  form  of  anonymous  arti- 
cles, in  the  Newspapers, — "  We  hear 
from  each  a  place,  that  his  Holmes* 
ha*  ordered,  that .*    Io  po  well 
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Seemed  State  are  the  Monastic  Order* 
tawed  to  escape  regulation  and  in- 
spection :  they  are  eontrouled  in  all : 
they  are  annihilated  in  many.  The 
prohibitions  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
are  most  strict;  and  are  founded  gene- 
rally, on  the  misconduct  of  its  members. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  directing  these 
principles  with  others,  inseparably  con- 
nected, to  the  regulation  of  Catholics 
among  ourselves.  When  that  body  of  out 
fellow  subjects  is  prepared  to  submit  the 
election  or  their  bishops  to  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Government,  when  they  can 
bring  themselves  to  obtain  favours  from 
Rome,  through  the  medium  of  the  British 
Government,  when  their  Monastic  Insti- 
tutions shall  be  regulatedby  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  they  shall  consider 
themselves  more  as  good  subjects,  and 
less  as  good  Catholics,  then  will  the 
difficulties  of  which  they  now  complain, 
give  way;  and  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  certainty,  the  proxi- 
mity of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  the 
mean  while,  they  may  learn  from  these 
documents,  that  all  Protestant  States 
think  some  restrictions  necessary  over 
their  Catholic  population — and  so 
must  Britain  think  for  fifcfcsELj. 


Calmest  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
with  the  Fragments,  containing  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  Incidents  and 
Expressions,  selected  from  the  most 
authentic  Histories,  Travellers,  &c. 
containing  many  Occurrences  and 
Observations,  extremely  mterestiag 
and  highly  entertaining:  with  Plates 
of  Views,  Maps,  "Plans,  Dresses,  &c 
4to.  Parts  I.  to  VIII.  price  6s.  each. 
The  Fourth  Edition.    Taylor,  1819. 

When  a  work  has  readied  a  fourth 
edition,  it  is  dear  that  the  pubfoc  stust 
Itftve  acknowledged  its  merit,  aad  have 
|in>ttoaft<*4  on  its  diatacter;  *o  that 
criticism  eat  have  little  mow  to  do  tea 
CO  notice  the  attention  faid  te  the  as*. 
oattoa  of  she  copy  seat  far  inspection, 
E*mBibb<^  Student  is  watt  aerat- 
ed with  the  name  and  attcbecvty  «rf  the 


uncommonly  laborious  Calmet;  and 
we  need  not  occupy  our  pages  Willi 
repeating  what  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  over,  that  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  stands  foremost  among  works  of 
a  like  nature,  and  that,  it  well  deserves 
a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  library. 
The  general  reader  will  find  occasion  to 
consult  it  from  time  to  time,  and  even 
frequently,  for  his  personal  satifaction ; 
while  the  enquiring  mind,  and  espe- 
cially the  mind  intent  on  accurately 
understanding  Holy  Writ,  with  its  con* 
nections,  and  evidences,  will  not  fail  to 
derive  much  gratification,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantage from  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  a  prompt  consultation  of 
its  articles. 

By  comparing  the  present  edition 
with  those  which  have  preceded  it,  we 
find  that  a  mat  number  of  new  articles 
are  inserted  in  the  Dictionary  :  and  by 
attending  to  the  brackets,  which  distin- 
guish the  additions  made  by  the  pre- 
sent Editor,  from  the  original  text,  ire 
perceive  that  the  whole  has  been  re* 
vised  with  gVeat  diligence,  and  tnany 
corrections,  or  completions  are  adopted, 
which,  though  frequently  consisting  of 
a  few  lines,  or  even  of  a  single  fine, 
add  much  to  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  form  a  considerable  accession 
on  the  whole.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
are  longer  than  the  original  article; 
but,  more  commonly  they  supply  infor- 
mation obtained  from  works  published 
in  later  times. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  Geogra- 
phical articles  are  the  most  improved ; 
and  the  histories  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  are  succinctly  brought  down 
to  their  modem  state.  The  original 
appellations  of  many  towns,  dec.  are 
with  great  labour,  deduced  from  more 
probable  causes  and  roots,  than  for- 
merly; and  the  explanations  transmitted 
by  Jerom,  but  not  obtained  by  hhn  from 
the  purest  sources,  are  with  evident 
reason,  relinquished,  fcr  others  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  from 
local  situation,  from  ancient  occur- 
fences,  idcri  temples,  Ac  drc.  by  which 
ttoy  assist  in  ^elucidating  the  history  of 
past  ages,  as  well  sib  the  Oeogmphy  of 
paYttadar  cities  and  districts* 
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The  Natural  History  should  have 
been  more  correctly,  and  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  ^innaean  system, 
than  it  yet  appears  to  be;  but,  per- 
haps, the  Editor  felt  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  the  subjects  of  Holy  Writ, 
in  this  department  of  Science :  qr,  he 
may  yet  accomplish  it,  in  some  suc- 
ceeding part  of  his  undertaking.  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed, 
that  the  Disciples  of  Linneeus,  them- 
selves, have  not  always  agreed  on  this 
matter;  and  that  errors,  if  admitted 
into  a  work  of  such  authority  as  Calmet, 
would  have  very  injurious  and  lasting 
consequences.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  remind  the  Editor  of  the 
importance  that  attaches  to  this  branch 
of  the  Dictionary;  and  of  the  duty 
that  devolves  on  him,  in  consequence. 

The  History  of  Persons  seems  to 
have  undergone  but  little  variation ; 
and  to  say  truth,  little  could  have  been 
added,  without  prolonging  the  articles 
beyond  reason  or  utility.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  that  vast  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  the  learned  author  had  col- 
lected, on  the  rites/  ceremonies  and 
manners  of  the  Jews,  and  Orientals ; 
their  principles  and  prejudices,  civil 
and  religious,  &c.  &c. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  Parts 
is  composed  of  articles  originally  pub- 
lished under  the  humble  title  of  Frag- 
ments ;  and  this  title  they  still  retain. 
We  have  heard  them  spoken  of  with 
great  applause;  and  from  the  speci- 
mens before  us,  we  incline  to  think 
that  they  well  merit  the  encomium. 
They  comprize  miscellaneous  illustra- 
tions, always  ingenious,  and  often  new, 
of  scripture  incidents,  without  order  or 
connexion,  generally.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  short,  or  concise;  but 
some  of  them  approach  toward  the 
nature  of  Dissertations.  An  infinity  of 
remarks,  and  illustrations  of  passages, 
which  are  not  to  be  (bund  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, are  introduced  in  these  de- 
tached essays;  which  form  articles, 
not  less  entertaining  than  instructive. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
pronounce  this  edition,  likely  to  become 
the  standard  of  this  valuable  work. 
We  understand   that   the  American 


press  has  reprinted  the  former  editions,. 
verbatim;  and  has  copied  the  Plates, 
without  addition ;  also,  that  other  repe- 
titions were  in  contemplation.  It  was, 
therefore,  high  time  that  the  London 
press  should  maintain,  or  resume,  its 
superiority;  and  the  Editor  proposes 
to  enrich  the  Plates  given  with  this 
copy,  with  corrections,  additions,  and 
perhaps,  novelty.  Our  recommenda- 
tion can  add  little  to  the  popularity  of 
this  Encyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Know- 
ledge; but,  we  cannot  conclude  our 
report  without  wishing  success  to  this 
edition,  and  to  the  worthy  Editor  health 
and  ability  to  continue  and  conclude 
his  laborious  and  anxious  undertaking. 


The  New  Testament,  in  Hebrew;  by 
the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews.     8vo. 

To  enable  the  Jewish  people  to  pe- 
ruse the  records  of  the  great  Christian 
Teacher,  in  a  language  familiar  to  them, 
has  been  the  wish  of  many  learned  men. 
It  was  attempted  by  Hutter,  who  pub- 
lished the  New  Testament  in  twelve 
languages,  and  among  them  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  (1600;  reprinted  in  1603.) 
Dr.  Robertson,  at  Edinburgh,  also  re- 
printed this  version,  not  very  many 
years  ago,  with  sundry  corrections, 
which  were  not  always  improvements. 
This  was  repeated  by  Dr.  Caddick, 
whose  labours  were  contented  with 
verbatim  fidelity.  The  Society  has 
aimed  at  something  higher;  and  the 
language  of  their  version  is  more  bibli- 
cal than  that  of  former  versions.  It 
has,  however,  felt  the  disadvantage  of 
being  composed  amidst  the  diversities 
of  Christian  Sects ;  for  instance,  the 
term  Baptist  and  baptism  were  at  first 
expressed  by  the  regular  Hebrew  words 
of  the  like  signification;  but  subse- 
quently they  have  been  exchanged  for 
the  Greek,  which  is  more  Christian, 
certainly,  but  not  more  Judaic.  Per- 
haps, scrutinizing  critics  may  also  find 
certain,  almost  inevitable  inaccuracies 
among  the  points ;  but,  these  are  trifling 
blemishes  in  a  work  that  deserves  much 
commendation  for  general  accuracy  to 
of  execution,  and  toe  greatest  benevo- 
lence of  intention* 
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gaegeaai'iiHiM  ii"  pin  in  inigBgsnsg 
Facts  and  Observations  respecting 
Canada,  and  the  United  State*  of 
America;  affording  a  comparative 
Tiew  of  the  inducements  to  emigra- 
tion presented  in  those  Countries. 
To  which  is  added  an  appendix  oi 
Practical  Instructions  to  Emigrant 
Settlers  in  the  British  Colonies.  By 
Charles  F.  Grece,  Member  of  the 
Montreal  and  Quebec  Agricultural 
Societies,  Arc.  8vo.  7s.  Harding, 
London,  1819. 

The  present  rage  for  emigration  to 
North  America  has  bee*  the  means  of 
eliciting  much  valuable  information  re- 
lative to  that  Country,  which  we  have 
seized  the  earliest  opportunities  of  lay- 
ing before  our  readers ;  but  it  has  also 
produced  much  merely  literary  specu- 
lation, numerous  ridiculous  blunders, 
and  not  a  few  wilful  misrepresentations. 
The  facte  and  observations,  communi- 
cated to  the  public  by  Mr.  Grece,  are 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
and  result  from  the  best  possible  data, 
—viz.  his  own  personal  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  sixteen  years  residence  in 
Canada,  and  the  most  unequivocal  in- 
formation of  those  who  have  resided  in, 
or  visited  those  parts  of  the  transatlan- 
tic Continent,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  personally  to  inspect 

The  experience  thus  obtained  by  our 
Author,  has  enabled  him  to  present  a  oor- 
rectandciccumstantial  view  of  the  variant 
agricultural  productions  of  the  Caoaydas, 
which  is  highly  interesting  to  all  wjho 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  emigrate  to 
America.  The  great  influx,  indeed,  of 
Native  Americans  into  these  countries 
for  many  years  past,  may  be  considered 
a  strong  proof,  in  addition  to  the  other 
circumstances  brought  forward  in  Mr. 
Grece's  work,  of  the  great  advantages 
which  these  colonies  possess  over  their 
own  country  for  settlers.  The  popula- 
tion in  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada, 
he  informs  us,  is  composed  of  two  thirds 
Americans :  and  he  states  that  they  are 
the  bestpeople  to  employ  in  the  woods. 
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being  well  acquainted  with  the  clearing 
of  new  land,  and  also  able  to  make  the 
necessary  utensils  and  implements  re- 
quired in  a  new  settlement  The  in- 
ference, very  naturally  deduced  by  our 
author,  is,  that  if  the  Americans  find  it 
advantageous  to  settle  in  the  Canadas, 
Englishmen  must  have  a  greater  interest 
in  emigrating  thither,  as  they  fall  into 
Society  with  laws  and  habits  similar  to 
their  own. 

After  exposing  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  one  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
publications,  Mr.  Grece  proceeds  to 
give  a  view  of  the  favourable  Climate 
of  the  Canadas,  and  to  detail  the  pre- 
sent state  of  these  fertile  provinces,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  comparison  is  in  every  respect 
favourable  to  our  colonies.  We  shall 
select  a  few  particulars  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  readers. 

1.  Price  and  quality  of  Land* 
44  The  quantity  of  land  in  Canada,  yet 
in  a  state  of  forest,  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing and  supporting  some  millions  of  souls. 
Its  quality  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
in  the  eastern  States  and  its  price  far 
below  that  of  the  western  territory. 

M  Some  lands  are  held  by  a  tenure  shmV 
lar  to  our  English  copyholds;  but  a  great 
part  is  freehold.  Copyhold  farms  are 
subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  1}  bushel  <4 
wheat,  for  every  100  acres,  besides  four 
shillings  and  two  pence  in  money.  On 
the  alienation  of  lands,  8  per  cent,  is  paid 
by  the  buyer  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  tenants  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
lord's  mill  to  grind  the  grain  for  their 
own  consumption,  paying  a  toll  of  1-1 4th 
of  the  grain  so  ground! 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  continue  to  pay 
tytfees  to  their  own  clergy ;  this  amounts, 
hoprever*  but  So  l-26th,  and  that  of  grain 
and  pulse  only,  every  other  production 
being  entirely  free  from  tythe :  neither 
are  there  any  assessed  or  land  taxes  ex- 
acted from  the  farmers  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince* 


"  The  freehold  land  is  held  by  the  i 
tenure  as  in  England. 

"  Farms  of  100  acres,  with  a  small  log- 
house,  and  a  barn,  thirty  acres  of  the  land 
being  previously  prepared  for  cultivation, 
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may  be  bought  for  from  -£'150  to  £200. 
In  the  township*,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  in  many  parts  not  more  than 
fifty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  city  of  Mont- 
real, the  great  emporium  of  the  Canadas, 
farms  may  be  bought  on  the  above  terms. 

"  Land  in  a  state  of  nature  may  be 
bought  for  from  ten  shillings,  to  two 
pounds  per  acre,  at  a  credit  of  from  five 
to  ten  years,  paying  6  per  cent  interest  to 
the  owner.  This  land,  to  be  cleared,  and 
made  fit  for  sowing,  will  cost  about  three 
or  four  pounds  per  acre  more,  in  the  Lower 
Province;  in  the  Upper  Province, about 
six  pounds  per  acre :  labour  not  being  so 
plentiful  there." 

2.  Expences  of  Cultivation. 

u  The  usual  price  of  labour  on  farms,  is 
from  one  shilling  and  eight  pence,  to  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  day,  with 
board:  if  without  board,  four  shillings 
and  two  pence.  An  annual  farming  ser- 
vant, besides  board  and  lodging,  has  from 
£15  to  £24  wages  per  annum ;  and  a 
woman  servant  of  all  work,  from  £6  to 
X  12  per  annum."    • 

Mr.  Grece  has  given  a  detail  of  one 
year's  expence  of  cultivating  a  farm  of 
100  arpents,  equal  to  about  80  English 
acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  for 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his 
volume,  as  well  as  for  the  particulars 
relative  to  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
proper  seasons  for  putting  them  into 
the  ground,  and  their  subsequent  cul- 
ture. 

3.  Prices  of  provision  at  Montreal 
and  Quebec. — These  are  nearly  alike. 

"  Beef  is  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  Mutton, 
6d.  to  7Jd.  Veal  5s.  to  12s.  per  quarter; 
pork,  6d.  per  lb.  turkeys,  5s.  each ;  geese, 
da  ducks,  2s.  6d.  fowls,  from  10d.  to 
Is.  3d.  eggs, from  8d\to  Is.  6d  per  dozen. 
Fresh  and  salt  fish  are  to  be  had  at  a 
proportionate  rate.  Butter,  from  Is.  to 
Is.  8d.  per  lb.  cheese,  from  5d.  to  lOd. 
per  lb.  potatoes  from  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
bushel;  wheat,  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per 
bushel ;  barley,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  2d. 
rye,  from  4s.  to  5s.  buck  wheat,  from  3s. 
to  4s.  2d.  Indian  corn,  from  4s.  to  5s. 
oats,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  horse  beans, 
from  5s.  to  10s.  pease,  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s. 
French  beans,  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  bushel ; 


hay,  3s.  6d.  per  hundred  ponam  weight 
The  price  of  horses  is  from  £\S  to  ,£25 ; 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  from  15  to  £25 ;  cows, 
from  5  to  £10  each.  These  price*  are 
Halifax  currency,  being  18s.  stating  I 
per£."  I 

"The  usual  retail  prices,  (Hslutx  ost- 
rency),  of  grocery  and  liquors,  in  Canada, 
are  as  follows : — Tea  from  4s.  to  5s.  64 
per  lb.  coffee  Is.  3d.  loaf-sugar  Is.  West-  \ 
India  sugar  from  7d.  to  9d.  maple  sugar, 
produced  in  the  country,  from  4 J<L  to  64 
per  lb.  Rum  4s.  6d.  per  gallon,  Hoflanoj 
gin  from  7s.  to  8s.  brandy  from  l(k  to 
13s.  wine  the  same.  Madeira,  16a.  per 
gallon,  Teneriffe,  from  6s.  to  9s.  Spantit 
from  4s.  to  5s.  6d  Vinegar  5s.  per  gal-  I 
Ion,  and  porter  Is.  8d. 

"  Salt  is  sold  in  Canada  at  from  2*.  34 
to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  tobacco  sod  snuff 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  candles  la.  nap 
8d.  or  9d.  but  these  two  last  articles  are 
made  in  most  of  the  families.**  - 

The  Commerce  of  the  Canadians  and 
their  facilities  for  exports  are  very  con- 
siderable, and  superior  to  those  offered 
in  the  American  Union.  Mr.  Grece 
has  communicated  much  valuable  infor- 
mation to  persons  of  every  class,  who 
designing  to  emigrate  to  the  Canadas, 
whose  comforts  will  be  essentially  pro- 
moted by  attending  to  his  suggestions. 
His  contrast  between  the  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, and  inconveniences,  attendant 
on  settling  in  the  American  Union,  and 
the  facilities  and  comforts  to  be  found 
in  the  Canadas,  deserves  to  be  read  by 
them  with  the  deepest  attention. 

To  the  lovers  of  field  sports  it  will 
certainly  be  no  mean  recommendation, 
that,  in  the  Canadas,  they  ore  free  to 
all,  while  the  friendly  aid  rendered  by 
the  native  Canadians,  as  well  by  the 
American  settlers,  essentially  contri- 
bute to  smooth  the  difficulties  necessa- 
rily incident  to  emigration. 

A  copious  appendix  is  subjoined, 
containing  various  details  relative  to 
the  husbandry  of  Canada,  which  will 
afford  considerable  interest  to  those 
whose  views  are  directed  to  a  settlement 
in  that  Country. 

From  the  preceding  analysis  of  this 
work,  our  readers  may  easily  collect 
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oar  opinion  of  its  value.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  unassuming  volume,  and  in  a  small 
compass  presents  a  mass  of  authentic 
and  valuable  information  respecting  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  comparatively  un- 
known to  a  great  majority  of  English- 


Tht  Dtlphin  Classics,  with  the  Vari- 
orum Notes.  (Intitled  the  Regent's 
Edition.)  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  8vo. 
£1.  Is.  each,  large  paper,  £2.  2s. 

It  is  with  singular  pleasure  that  we 
enter  on  this  article,  for  it  is,  what 
rarely  fells  to  our  lot  in  our  critical 
department,  with  unmixed  feelings  of 
approbation.  That  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  should  have  been  projected 
in  our  country,  at  a  time  too  when  all 
other  countries  in  Europe  were  "  so 
shaken"  and  "  so  wan  with  care," 
breathless  and  powerless  as  it  were 
from  their  long  struggles  in  the  grasp  of 
war,  must  be  a  subject  of  laudable 
pride  to  every  Englishman;  that  it 
should  have  been  encouraged  by  a  list 
of  .subscribers,  numerous  beyond  all 
precedent,  to  a  -work  of  its  nature  and 
extent,  affords  occasion  for  additional 
exultation, —  an  exultation  in  which 
both  public  and  private  gratification 
may  be  indulged;  for,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  must  rejoice  at  such  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  wealth  and 
munificence  of  our  nation,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  be  glad  also  that  the  effects 
of  it  will  reward  the  spirited  exertions 
of  the  Editor,  who  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  undertakings  of  an  expressly 
classic  nature,  has  acquitted  himself  of 
his  duty  with  a  liberality  and  care, 
which  at  once  prove  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  literature,  and  his  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  the  performance  of 
every  thing  for  which  he  had  pledged 
himself. 

A  complete,  and  at  the  same  time 
uniform  Edition  of  the  Latin  Classics 
has  been  for  many  years  a  desideratum 
in  literature,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  on  the  continent  also*  The  Del- 
phin Edition!  originally  compiled,  from 


the  most  learned  authorities,  for  the  use 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  has  long 
been  esteemed  the  best  that  was  ever 
published  ;  and  an  undeniable  proof  of 
its  being  so,  is  the  eagerness  with 
which  imperfect  sets  of  it  are  bought 
up,  for  perfect  ones  can  no  longer  be 
procured.  This  Edition  is  however  so 
far  from  being  perfect,  that  the  tables 
of  errata  would  form  a  volume  in  them- 
selves— the  works  of  Claudian  alone 
having  five  closely  printed  pages  at  the 
end  of  it,  dedicated  solely  to  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  errors  of  the 
press. 

The  great  improvements  in  the  typo- 
graphical art  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  century,  and  the  variety 
of  information  on  subjects  of  classical 
learning  which  has  accrued  to  us 
within  the  same  period  of  time,  as  well 
from  the  researches  of  antiquaries  and 
travellers,  as  from  the  labours  of  scho- 
lars, among  whom  those  of  our  own 
country  claim  honourable  place,  who 
have  been  contented  to  display  the 
treasures  of  their  own  minds  only  in 
elucidating  the  productions  of  the 
minds  of  others,  authorized  us  to  expect 
that  this  new  and  corrected  Edition  of 
the  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics, 
would,  both  in  a  mechanical  and  lite- 
rary point  of  view  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  honor  of  the  State  of  Let- 
ters in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  our  expectations  have  been  in 
all  respects  amply  fulfilled  in  the  parts 
of  the  work  already  laid  before  the 
public.  The  excellence  of  the  paper, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  type,  particularly 
as  seen  in  the  magnificence  of  the  large 
paper  copies,  will  recommend  it  imme- 
diately to  such  epicures  in  books  as 
must  have  their  eye  as  much  delighted 
as  their  understanding,  whilst  to  the 
scholar  it  will  be  more  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  correctness  of  the  text, 
and  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
notes,  the  ordo,  and  various  readings 
from  the  original  Delphin  Edition, 
which  are  placed  under  it;  whilst  at 
the  end  of  each  author  we  are  presented 
with  the  notes  relative  to  his  perform- 
ances, from  the  best  Variorum  Edition, 
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with  the  addition  of  Littrmria  Notitia, 
relative  to  himself  from  the  Bipont  Edi- 
tions, thus  truly  concentrating  as  was 
promised  to  us,  in  one  mass,  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  Delphin,  the  Variorum 
and  the  Bipont  Editions. 

Under  all  these  advantages  we  cannot 
but  look  on  this  work  as  one  calculated 
to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  its  pro- 
jector and  supporters,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  eyes  of  our  conti- 
nental neighbours ;  who  have  hitherto 
seemed  to  think  the  ground  of  Classical 
Literature  their  own  unalienable  pos- 
session. The  fact  is,  that  the  very  per- 
fection to  which  the  typographic  art 
has  attained  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  perhaps  purchased  at  the  price 
of  inquiry  to  the  cause  in  whose  service 
its  greatest  attractions  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed.— Considered  too  much  as  a 
mechanical  art,  it  has  been  confined  too 
exclusively  to  the  hands  of  mere  me- 
chanics, and  the  mention  of  a  printer, 
instead  of  conveying  such  ideas  of 
learning  and  liberality  as  are  still  inse 
parably  connected  with  the  names  of 
Aldus,  Stephens,  Plantin,  Bowyer, 
&c.  &c.  forms  no  other  association  in 
the  minds  of  modern  readers,  than  that 
of  types,  ink,  and  hot-pressed  paper, 
and  all  the  other  material  of  the  em- 
ployment. We  would  however,  wil- 
ly hope  to  reckon  an  increased  attach- 
ment to  the  different  departments  of 
classical  learning,  which  we  have  re- 
gretted to  see,  has  of  late  years  been 
treated  in  our  own  country  with  a 
degree  of  indifference  almost  amounting 
to  apathy,  or  else  with  still  more  dis- 

Sisting  and  reprehensible  ridicule.  To 
quire  into  the  causes  of  this  defection 
from  works,  which  by  their  merit  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  with  reverence 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  civilization, 
would  open  too  wide  a  field  of  discus- 
sion— whether  it  be  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  an  ill-founded  austerity  of 
feeling,  such  as  in  the  age  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  caused  it  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  crimes  of  Charles  1st.  that 
he  made  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the 
companion  of  his  solitary  hours,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  from  that  excess  of  self-con- 
ceit in  the  school  of  modern  poetry  that 


it  wishes  to  disclaim  the  idea  of  bor- 
rowing figures  or  allusions  from  any 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  which  cer- 
tainly succeeds  so  far  a*  to  produce 
many  of  a  nature  that  never  yet  had 
models  and  never  will  have  imitator**— 
we  cannot  now  stop  to  enquire;  but 
we  trust  the  transient  chill  which  a 
mistaken  zeal,  or  an  over-weening  va- 
nity has  been  able  to  spread  over  the 
fairest  flowers  of  antiquity,  will  be 
rapidly  dispersed  by  a  more  general 
cultivation  of  taste  and  learning. 
Every  new  form,  under  which  the  works 
that  have  made  our  greatest  poets, 
historians,  and  orators,  are  presented  to 
the  public,  is  a  new  service  to  it ;  and 
never  yet  have  they  been  laid  before  it 
in  a  form  combining  at  once  such  ele- 
gance and  such  comprehensiveness  as 
in  Mr.  Valpy's  Edition  of  the  Dtlphic 
Classics,  which  we  think  must  be  re- 
garded, in  every  family  in  which  it  may 
find  a  place,  (and  that  is  in  almost 
every  family  of  rank  and  attainments  in 
the  kingdom)  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
its  library t  and  a  never  failing  source 
of  reference  and  mental  gratification. 


A  Tour  Through  Sicity,  in  the  year 
1815.  By  George  Russell,  of  His 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  Illus- 
trated by  a  Map  and  Eighteen  Plates. 
8vo.  of  1.  Is.  Sherwood  and  Co. 
London,  1819. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  interesting 
publication.  The  Author,  (in  common 
with  many  other  Englishmen,)  having 
been  driven  from  Rome  by  the  approach 
of  the  French  army  in  1815,  proceeded 
in  company  with  some  intelligent  Ger- 
man gentlemen,  to  embark  for  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  We  shall  not  detain 
our  readers  with  any  observations  on 
the  voyage,or  the  general  account  of  that 
island,  which  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  volume,  but  shall  introduce  them  to 
the  City  of  Palermo,  of  which  we  have 
a  pleasing  description.  Among  the 
various  objects  of  attraction  which  this 
place  contains,  Mr.  Russell  failed  not 
to  visit  the  ceiebnaai.  repository  of  the 
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dead,  rathe  Capuchin  Convent,  situated 
in  its  environs.     In  this  cemetery, 

*•  The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  order, 
after  their  decease,  are  placed  in  rows,  per- 
fectly upright,  their  backs  being  support- 
ed against  dwarf  walls,  erected  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  habited  in  the  same 
same  sort  of  dress  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  wear  during  their  natural  life, 
and  bear  a  ticket  on  their  breast,  which 
denotes  the  time  of  their  decease,  and  like- 
wise their  age. 

"  In  this  eimiterio  we  beheld,  horribly 
exemplified  by  the  varied  appearances  of 
more  than  five  hundred  human  bodies,  the 
grim  tyrant  death  in  all  his  different 
stages  of  decay,  from  the  most  perfect 
human,  although  cold  and  lifeless  form,  to, 
literally  speaking,  the  mere  skeleton. 
After  the  skeletons  fall  to  pieces,  the 
bones  are  carefully  collected  and  symme- 
trically arranged  against  the  walls,  and 
the  teeth  are  set  in  a  species  of  mosaic 
work,  and  form  the  front  of  the  altar. 

**  While  contemplating  this  region  of 
the  dead,  and  expressing  our  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  human  beings  who 
once  lived  and  moved,  our  cicerone  placed 
bis  finger  under  the  chin  of  one  whose 
face  we  were  then  earnestly  viewing,  and 
raised  the  body  from  the  ground,  as 
though  it  bad  been  of  paper;  so  light  had 
this  withered  emblem  of  mortality  be- 
come." 

Literature  and  Science  are  described 
as  being  at  a  low  ebb ;  foreigners,  how- 
ever, and  especially  the  English,  are 
received  with  hospitality  and  attention. 
But  the  inhabitants,  being  under  the 
domination  of  the  Popish  Clergy,  are 
exceedingly  superstitious.  The  tutela- 
ry idol  of  Palermo  is  one  Saint  Rosalia, 
whose  grotto  our  author  visited.  Her 
festival  is  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
pomp  and  most  extravagant  rejoicings : 
though  Mr.  Russel  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  its  celebration,  he 
has  given  us  a  lively  description  of  it, 
derived  from  authentic  sources,  which 
we  think  will  gratify  eur  readers. 

u  The  voluptuous  and  perhaps  mono- 
tonous life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo 
is  interrupted  by  the  annual  fete  of  Santa 
Rosalia,  certainly  the  most  brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  display  of  devotion  which 


exists  at  the  present  day  in  Ewnope*  But 
as  we  frequently  find  at  the  opera,  that  the 
splendour  exhibited  in  the  ballets  and/eta 
often  obscures  the  general  interest  of  the . 
spectacle,  so  in  these  rejoicings,  we  equally 
lose  sight  of  Santa  Rosalia,  if,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day,  after  a  most  tumultuous 
procession,  we  did  not  behold  the  shrine 
of  this  holy  saint. 

"  The  car  upon  which  this  shrine  is 
borne  is  decorated,  or  rather  overloaded 
with  ornaments  of  every  species;  it  is 
drawn  by  forty  mules,  and  filled  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  musicians.  This 
enormous  machine,  certainly  the  richest 
and  most  magnificent  ever  put  in  motion, 
commences  its  march  on  the  first  day, 
without  the  shrine,  from  the  Marina,  and 
tremblingly  traverses  the  Cassaro  from  the 
Porta  felice  to  the  royal  palace,  situated  at 
the  other  extremity  of  this  street  A  grand 
display  of  fire-works  here  takes  place,  and 
the  amusement  of  the  day  terminate  by 
the  Cassaro  being  splendidly  illuminated. 

"  This  street,  decorated  alternately  with 
porticos  and  fountains  along  its  whole 
length,  which  is  upward*  of  a  mile,  upon 
a  plan  rather  concave,  presents,  on  this 
occasion,  a  coup-d'cril  of  the  most  pleasing 
nature. 

"The  people  quietly  promenade  the 
Cassaro  until  midnight,  when  they  retire* 
and  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  arrive  and 
take  possession.  The  gravity  of  the  Sici- 
lians is  conspicuous  during  the  celebration 
of  this  festival:  they  partake  of  all  its 
gaities  and  pleasures  without  manifesting 
the  slightest  external  symptoms  of  delight; 
and  the  various  ceremonies  pass  off  with  a 
perfect  regularity  which  never  requires 
the  interference  of  the  police,  although 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  assembled  together  on  the  occasion. 

"  The  principal  amusements  of  the 
second  day  consist  in  their  races:  youths 
about  twelve  years  of  age  ride  the  horses 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  with  what  address  they  keep 
their  seats.  The  horses  are  assembled 
and  arranged  behind  a  cord,  where  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  to  retain  them : 
the  animals  being  full  of  ardour,  and,  as  it 
were,  conscious  they  are  going  to  contend 
for  the  prize,  seem  to  strive  to  prevent  each 
other  from  getting  the  foremost 
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,  M  Upon  one  of  the  senators,  who  is 
stationed  in  a  species  of  booth,  sounding  a 
bell,  the  little  jockeys  instantly  mount, 
and  sit  weU  advanced  towardsthe  shoulders, 
with  their  head  almost  reclining  upon  the 
neck  of  the  horse.  At  the  second  sound 
the  cord  falls ;  the  horses  then  set  off,  and 
by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  the  people 
are  informed  that  they  are  on  the  way ; 
the  crowd  immediately  opens,  and  leaves 
a  free  passage  for  them  to  pass.  Another 
senator,  who  is  stationed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  course,  adjudges  the  prize,  after 
which,  the  little  jockey  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful is  carried  in  triumph,  decorated 
with  a  golden  eagle  suspended  around  his 
neck,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assem- 
bled people. 

«  The  horses  are  generally  the  property 
of  rich  individuals,  and  are  trained  and 
fed  the  whole  year  for  this  express  pur- 
pose. The  races  occupy  part  of  three 
days;  the  first  is  between  country  horses, 
the  second  between  mares,  and  the  third, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  rapid,  between 
Barbary  coursers. 

"  The  amusements  of  the  second  day 
are  completed  by  the  car  returning  from 
the  royal  palace  to  the  Marina,  stopping 
almost  every  ten  places  in  order  that  the 
numerous  spectators  may  enjoy  the  music : 
the  car,  as.  well  as  the  Cassaro,  are  again 
most  splendidly  illuminated. 

"  The  third  day  commences  with  ano- 
ther race,  and  the  car  also  repeats  its 
journey  from  the  Marina  to  the  palace. 
In  the  evening  there  is  a  grand  display  of 
fire-works  upon  the  Marina;  and  the 
buildings  contiguous  to  the  port,  as  well  as 
the  Cassaro,  are  again  illuminated  in  sucha 
superb  manner,  that,  viewed  from  the  bay, 
it  fills  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  an 
.enchanted  city. 

"  The  diversion  of  the  fourth  day  again 
commences  with  the  course.  Without 
comparing  these  races  with  those  which 
take  place  in  England,  yet,  from  their  rapi- 
dity, they  are  in  no  respect  less  interesting : 
the  horses  generally  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  Cassaro,  which  is  upwards  of  a  mile, 
in  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half. 

"The  evening  of  this  day  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  a  spectacle  altogether 
new,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  idea  without  having  witnessed  it.  This 


superb  spectacle  is  the  illumination  oCthe 
cathedral,  which  is  executed  in  a  Banner 
truly  enchanting.  The  interior  of  this 
vast  edifice  is  so  decorated,  that  the  most 
pleasing  effects  are  produced  by  merely 
introducing  such  trifles  as  fringes,  gar- 
lands of  various  coloured  papers,  silver 
tissue,  little  pieces  of  glass,  and  many 
other  articles  of  even  less  value :  the  whole 
is,  however,  so  well  arranged,  and  the 
church  is  lighted  with  so  much  taste,  that, 
upon  entering,  it  presents  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  idea  of  being  within  the  precincts 
of  a  fairy  palace. 

"  The  fifth  and  last  day  is  celebrated 
by  a  long  and  continued  procession,  which 
commences  shortly  after  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  contiuues  till  one  hour  after 
midnight  It  is  upon  this  occasion  that 
all  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo, 
for  religious  spectacles,  is  fully  developed. 
Every  confraternity  or  religious  order 
bears  in  thin  procession  a  portrait  or  image 
as  large  as  life  of  its  particular  saint  The 
charge  of  arrauging  the  different  toilettes 
is  wholly  left  to  the  nuns,  who  never  fail, 
in  dressing  Judith  or  the  Holy  Virgin,  to 
pay  great  attention  a  la  demierenutde,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  last  fashion  imported 
from  Paris. 

"  These  representations  of  the  different 
saints,  enlivened  by  artificial  rays,  and 
ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  garlands,  are 
carried  on  a  frame  constructed  of  timber, 
which  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  thirty 
or  forty  men,  who  consider  they  are 
achieving  their  own  eternal  salvation  by 
carrying  their  particular  saint  fester  than 
those  behind,  and  thus  gaining  time  to 
make  counter-marches  and  evolutions :  at 
last  Santa  Rosalia,  in  her  triumphal  car, 
solemnly  traverses  the  Cassaro.  #The  pre- 
sence of  their  protectress  considerably  in- 
creases the  universal  joy  of  the  people:  as 
the  holy  saint  approaches,  every  knee 
bends  in  pious  adoration ;  and  thus  termi- 
nates this  most  splendid  fits  of  Santa 
Rosalia^ 

The  present  state  of  Segeste,  and  of 
Selinus,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  magnificent  cities  ever 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  o£ 
Girgenti,  the  antient  Agrigentum,  is 
described  at  considerable  length ;  but 
we  have  not  room  for  any  passages  froia 
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this  part  of  the  volume,  and  selection 
would  impair  the  interest  which  the 
lover  of  classical  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties would  take  in  the  perusal  of  them. 

Having  heard  much,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Girgenti,  respecting  the  singu- 
lar kind  of  volcano,  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Macaluba,  situated  about  six 
miles  thence  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, our  Author  and  his  companions  ac- 
cordingly visited  this  phenomenon; 
and,  as  it  has  nqj  been  noticed  by  any 
preceding  English  travellers,  we  shall 
extract  his  description  of  it. 

"  This  volcano  of  air,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  whose  effects  resemble 
those  which  have  fire  as  their  principal 
agent,  has  its  moments  of  calmness  as  well 
as  those  of  great  fermentation  and  labour ; 
it  produces,  too,  like  other  volcano*,  earth- 
quakes, subterraneous  thunder,  and  vio- 
lent eruptions ;  which  last  have,  at  times, 
thrown  the  matter  so  emitted  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  summit  of  the 
craters. 

"  The  base  of  Macaluba  is  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  its  height  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  taken  from  a  valley  which 
surround* it:  this  valley  is,  however,  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  summit  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  terminated  by  a  plain 
presenting  rather  a  convex  surface;  it  is 
besides  extremely  steril.  On  this  summit 
are  a  considerable  number  of  little  conic 
heights,  the  largest  of  which  may  be 
about  nine  feet  in  diameter ;  and  on  the 
highest  part  of  these  cones,  which  are  in 
general  under  five  feet,  are  craters,  whose 
depth  we  were  unable  to  ascertain,  being 
unprovided  with  a  plumb-line,  or  any 
other  contrivance  by  which  such  a  pur- 
pose could  be  effected.  The  soil  appeared 
externally  to  be  composed  of  clay,  rather 
dry  and  cracked,  and  the  hollow  sepulchral 
noise,  caused  by  the  action  of  walking,  ex- 
cited our  most  serious  attention,  and  re- 
minded us  that  in  all  probability  we  were 
then  over  an  immense  gulf  of  liquid  mud, 
separated  only  by  a  thin  covering  of  clay. 

The  interiors  of  the  craters  is  moist, 
and  out  of  which  there  constantly  issues  a 
species  of  brown  diluted  clay,  which,  after 
reaching  the  height  of  the  lips  or  highest 
part,  forms  into  tittle  demi-globules;  a  few 


moments  after  this  formation  has  taken 
place,  these  globules  break,  and  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  retained  dispels  itself; 
the  diluted  clay  then  runs  down  the  flanks 
of  these  heights,  and  extends  itself  more  or 
less  on  every  side.  Upon  introducing  a 
pole  about  twelve  feet  long  into  several  of 
the  craters,  we  found  it  produced  a  kind 
of  noise  not  unlike  that  of  distant  thunder : 
we  observed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  craters  in  full  action,  besides 
many  which  had  ceased  to  throw  up  the 
argillaceous  matter,  and  our  cicerone  in- 
formed us  that  their  number  were  conti- 
nually varying,  some,  as  he  said,  "  dying 
away,  and  others  as  constantly  breaking 
forth." 

"  It  is  generally  believed,  that  in  all 
volcanic  eruptions  fire  acts  as  the  principal 
agent :  in  this  of  Macaluba,  however,  the 
result  is  very  different;  for  after  minute 
examination,  not  only  on  the  summit,  but 
round  the  sides  and  base,  we  could  per- 
ceive no  trace  of  any  such  element  having 
been  concerned  either  in  the  formation  or 
working  of  this  surprising  production  of 
nature:  neither  could  we  discover  the 
least  particle  of  any  matter  that  had  under- 
gone the  action  of  fire.  We  next  im- 
mersed our  thermometer  in  several  of  the 
craters,  naturally  expecting  to  find  the 
temperature  much  higher  than  in  the  open 
air;  but  here  also  we  found  ourselves 
greatly  deceived,  the  reverse  being  the 
result  of  the  experiment  The  thermo- 
meter so  immersed,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
morning,  stood  at  64°  according  to  Fah- 
renheit ;  but  on  being  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, it  immediately  rose  to  72*: 
after  this  experiment,  we  no  longer  sought 
the  igneous  element1 ' 

Of  Castro  Giovanni,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Enna, 
we  have  a  classical  anH  antiquarian  de- 
scription, as  also  of  the  Lake  of  Pro- 
serpine, and  of  the  singularly  romantic 
valley  of  Ipsica;  places,  which  have 
been  wholly  unnoticed  by  those  accu- 
rate travellers,  Brydone  and  Swinburn. 
The  antient  and  modern  state  of  Syra- 
cuse, of  Catania,  of  Taormina  (the 
antient  Taurominium)  and  of  Messina, 
together  with  the  Cyclopian  and  iEto- 
lian  or  Lipari  Islands,  are  respectively 
described  at  considerable  length,  and 
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illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful 
views.  Of  Mount  Etna,  which  our 
author  was  prevented  from  ascending 
by  ill  health,  he  has  given  an  interest- 
ing and  scientific  account  from  his  fel- 
low travellers ;  but  want  of  room  com- 
pels us  to  omit  several  highly  interesting 
passages,  which  we  could  wish  to  have 
extracted  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers. 

The  work  is  handsomely  printed, 
and  the  maps  and  plates  which  accom- 
pany it,  oontribute  not  more  to  illustrate 
than  adorn  it.  Mr.  Russell's  Tour  tills 
up  an  important  chasm  in  classical  to- 
pography, and  justly  claims  a  place  in 
every  well  selected  library. 


Travels    in  Canada  and  the   limited 

State*,\n  1816  and  1817.    By  Lieut. 
Francis  Hall,  14th  Light  Dragoons, 
H.  P.  8vo.  14s.  with  a  map.   Long- 
man and  Co.  London,  1815. 
{Concluded  front  pagt  685.] 

Our  last  number  terminated  with  this 
intelligent  traveller's  portraiture  of  the 
general  character  and  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  It 
now  remains  that  we  notice  his  accurate 
and  interesting  account  of  Slavery,  as 
it  at  present  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Degraded,  as  we  have  reason 
to  fear  the  condition  of  the  Negroes 
is,  in  many  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  their  situation  in  Virginia 
is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The 
view  which  Mr.  Hall  has  given  of 
the  Code  Nair  of  that  State,  is  deplora- 
ble indeed :  And  as  information  con- 
cerning the  actual  condition  of  Slave; 
in  the  American  tJnion  is  little  attain- 
able by  a  cursory  traveller,  we  shall 
select  a  few  passages  on  this  subject. 

**  The  law  by  which  slaves  and  free-men 
of  colour  are  governed  in  the  Carolina* 
(and  I  believe  the  same,  or  a  similar  code 
prevails  iu  all  the  Slave  States)  is  a  Pro- 
vincial Act  past  in  1740,  and  made  per- 
petual in  1 783.  It  commences  by  a  heart 
chilling  enunciation ; 

'  Whereas  in  His  Majesty's  Plantations* 
&c.    Slavery  has   been  allowed,  be   it 


enacted,  That  all  negroes,  mulatto*,  fcc. 
who  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  all  theiriasue  andoffipring,  bora, 
and  to  be  born,  shall  be,  sod  an  hereby 
declared  to  be,  and  remain  for  ever  here- 
after absolute  Slaves.'  A  claute  follows 
from  which  the  most  iniquitous  oppm- 
sions  are  at  this  day  deduced;  '  Itahatt 
always  be  presumed  that  every  negro  it  i 
slave  unless  the  contrary  can  be  nude 
appear." 

"  The  9th  clause  gives  two  justice!  of 
the  peace,  and  three,  of  five  freeholder*, 
the  power  of  trying  slaves  for  capital  of- 
fences, and  of  carrying  their  sentence  into 
effect ;  that  is  of  inflicting  such  manner  of 
death  '  as  they  shall  judge  will  be  most 
effectual  to  deter  others  from  offending  in 
like  manner.* 

"  The  13th  clause  admits  the  evidence 
of  all  free  negroes,  and  of  any  dare, 
against  a  slave  <  without  oath.' 

"  Clause  14th.  '  And  whereas  tlava 
may  be  harboured,  &c.  by  free  negroes, 
and  such  free  negroes  may  escape  punish- 
ment for  want  of  sufficient  and  legal  evi- 
dence against  them,  be  it  enacted,  That 
the  evidence  of  any  free  Indian  negro,  Jtc 
or  slave,  without  oath,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  allowed  and  admitted  against  such  free 
negroes,  &c*' 

"  The  34th  clause  prohibits  any  master 
from  suffering  a  slave  to  traffic  on  his  own 
account,  thus  cutting  off  the  most  unob- 
jectionable mode  by  which  the  alave  of  a 
benevolent  master  might  ascend,  through 
an  equality  of  condition,  to  an  equality  «f 
rights  with  the  white  man. 

"  The  37th  clause  presents  an  exmiiaite 
specimen  of  that  legislative  cant  and  cru- 
elty with  which  the  government*  of  all 
nations,  from  time  to  time,  edify  their 
country  and  mankind ;  *  And  whereas 
cruelty  is  not  only  highly  unbecoming 
those  who  profess  themselves  Christian*, 
but  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  ail  men  who 
have  any  sense  of  virtue  and  hnmanit), 
therefore  to  restrain  and  prevent  barba- 
rity from  being  exercised  towards  slaves, 
be  it  enacted.  That  any  person  wilfully 
murdering  a  slave  shall  forfeit  700L  cur- 
rency, (i.  e.  1002.  sterling:)  and  if  any 
person  shall  on  a  sudden  heat  and  passion, 
or  by  undue  correction,  kill  his  own  sine, 
or  slave  of  another  person*  he  shall  forfeit 
3502.  currency,  (t.  e.  50/.  sterling. )* 
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The  38th,  39th  and  40th  clauses 
breathe  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  45th  in- 
flicts a  penalty  of  100/.  currency  for 
teaching  a  slave  to  write. 

"  §uch,"  observes  thi*  enlightened  tra- 
veller, u  U  the  code  by  which  Christians 
govern  Christians ;  nor  is  it,  in  any  point 
a  dead  letter.  The  fears  of  the  proprietors 
are  tremblingly  alive,  and  racked  with 
the  dread  of  an  insurrection,  in  which 
they  must  expect  the  measure  they  have 
meted.  A  military  police  is  constantly 
kept  up  in  Charleston,  and  every  man  of 
colour,  whether  slave  or  free,  found  in  the 
streets  after  dark,  without  a  pass,  is  taken 
up,  and  punished.  In  fact,  the  condition 
of  the  free  man  of  colour  is  scarcely  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  a  slave :  subjected  to  the 
same  mode  of  trial,  exposed  to  the  same 
jealous  surveillance,  carefully  excluded 
from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, and  surrounded  by  every  kind  of 
snares,  both  legal  and  illegal,  bis  freedom 
seems  but  a  mockery  superadded  to  op- 
pression. The  statute  declares  that  every 
man  of  colour  shall  be  presumed  a  slave : 
every  newspaper  is  a  commentary  on  the 
injustice  and  barbarity  of  this  enactment; 
every  day  men  of  colour  are  advertised  as 
taken  up  on  a  suspicion  of  being  slaves  : 
they  are  committed  to  jail,  and  if  no  owner 
appears,  are  sold  to  pay  expences." 

But  the  direct  operation  of  this  san- 
guinary law  is  not  all  the  freeman  of 
colour  has  to  dread.  The  humane  exer- 
tions of  some  gentlemen  at  the  Charles- 
ton bar  have  lately  detected  a  singular 
system  for  kid-napping  free  negroes, 
and  selling  them  as  slaves  into  Ken- 
tucky, or  any  state  at  a  distance  from 
their  connections.  The  agents,  were  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  constable,  and  a 
slave  dealer. 

"  The  process  was  as  simple  as  unblush- 
ing villainy  oould  devise.  A  victim  having 
been  selected,  one  of  the  firm  applied  to 
the  justice  upon  a  sham  charge  of  assault, 
or  similar  offence,  for  a  writ,  which  was 
immediately  issued  and  served  by  the  con- 
stable, and  the  negro  conveyed  to  prison. 
Here,  without  friends  or  money,  he  is  to 
await  his  trial  for  some  unknown  crime, 
charged  against  him  by  some  unknown 
accuser :  no  wonder  if  in  this,  desolate 
condition  his  spirits  sink,  and  his  fears 
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anticipate  the  worst:  the  constable  now 
appears,  exaggerates  the  dangers  of  his 
situation ;  explains  how  small  is  his  chance 
of  being  liberated,  even  if  innocent,  by 
reason  of  the  amount  of  the  jail  fees  and 
other  legal  expeuces;  but  he  knows  a 
worthy  man  who  is  interested  in  his  be- 
half, and  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure him  his  freedom,  upon  no  harder 
condition  than  an  engagement  to  serve 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  may 
be  supposed,  the  negro  is  persuaded ;  '  in- 
fluenced perhaps,  (as  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  observed,  on  the  trial,)  by  the 
charms  of  a  country  life."  The  worthy 
slave  dealer  now  appears  on  the  stages 
The  indenture  of  bondage  is  ratified  in 
presence  of  the  worthy  magistrate  and 
constable,  who  share  the  price  of  blood, 
and  the  victim  is  hurried  on  ship-board  to 
be  seen  no  more. 

M  This  traffic  had  been  long  carried  on, 
when  humanity  discovered  and  exposed  it 
in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  since,  by  the 
present  law,  there  is  no  such  offence  as 
man-stealing,  it  could  be  punished  as  false 
imprisonment  only.  Should  not  however 
the  shame  of  discovery  produce  a  stronger 
impression  on  the  parties  engaged  in  this 
iniquitous  traffic,  than  can  be  expected 
from  their  depraved  habits,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  it  will  be  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  keener,  and  perhaps  more 
atrocious  dexterity  than  before."' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  comforts  of  the 
Slave  population  of  the  Southern  States. 
Mr.  Hall,  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
professes  to  confine  himself  to  "  matters 
of  public  notoriety,*'  that  admit  of  no 
dispute;  and  therefore  afford  true  bases, 
on  which  to  discuss  the  question  of 
their  physical  enjoyments.  Their  huts 
are  miserable  in  the  last  degree,  built 
of  logs  or  unsquared  trunks  of  pine 
trees,  so  carelessly  put  together,  that, 
as  our  author  travelled  by  night,  the 
fire  light  shone  through  every  part  of 
them,  as  through  wire  lanterns.  To 
augment  their  daily  toil  (and  it  is  no 
light  addition)  they  are  obliged  to  cut 
and  fetch  wood,  and  have  their  nights9 
rest  perpetually  broken  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  up  their  fires.  The 
furniture  of  these  nuts  is  composed  of 
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a  few  goods  and  wooden  utensils  :  as 
for  bedding, — the  Negroes  are  suppos- 
ed to  require  none,  and  their  clothing  is 
almost  invariably  ragged  and  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  Their  food  consists  of 
rice  and  Indian  meal,  with  a  little  dried 
fish ;  and  is,  in  fact,  "  the  result  of  a 
calculation  of  the  cheapest  nutriment, 
on  which  human  life  can  be  supported." 
"  I  have  heard,  indeed,"  continues  this 
intelligent  traveller,  u  of  the  many  luxuries 
the  negro  might  enjoy  were  he  not  too 
indolent;  of  the  poultry  and  vegetables 
he  might  raise  round  his  hut ;  but  his  un- 
conquerable idleness  masters  all  other 
feelings.  <  I  have  seldom  heard  an  argu- 
ment against  the  negroes  that  was  not 
double-edged.  If  they  are,  indeed,  so  in- 
dolent by  nature  that  even  a  regard  for 
their  own  comforts  proves  insufficient  to 
rouse  them  to  exertion,  with  what  colour 
can  it  be  asserted  that  they  feel  it  no  mis- 
fortune to  be  compelled  to  daily  labour 
for  another?  Is  the  sound  of  the  whip  so 
very  exhilarating  that  it  dispels  at  once 
indolence  and  suffering?  But  I  admit  the 
fact  of  their  indolence.  The  human  mind 
fits  itself  to  its  situation,  and  to  the  de- 
mands which  are  put  upon  its  energies. 
Cot  off  hope  for  the  future,  and  freedom 
for  the  present,  superadd  a  due  pressure  of 
bodily  suffering,  and  personal  degrada- 
tion, and  you  have  a  slave,  who,  of  what- 
ever zone,  nation,  or  complexion,  will  be, 
what  the  poor  African  is,  torpid,  debased, 
and  lowered  beneath  the  standard  of  hu- 
manity. 

"  To  enquire  if,  so  circumstanced,  he  is 
happy,  would  be  a  question  highly  ridicu- 
lous, except  that  the  affirmative  is  not 
only  gravely  maintained,  but  constitutes 
an  essential  moral  prop  of  the  whole  slave 
system.  Neither  they  who  affirm,  nor 
they  who  deny,  pretend  to  any  +»l»«n^n 
by  which  the  feelings  of  the  heart  may  set 
in  open  day ;  but  if  general  reasoning  be 
resorted  to,  since  pain  and  pleasure  are 
found  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the 
operation  of  certain  accidents  on  the 
human  constitution,  the  aggregate  of  our 
sensations  (that  is,  our  happiness  or  mise- 
ry) must  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the 
number  and  combination  of  these  acci- 
dents. «  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh? 
If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?' 


"  Should  there  be  any  unknown  prin- 
ciple in  the  negro's  constitution,  which 
enables  him  to  convert  natural  effects  into 
their  contraries,  and  so  despise  contingen- 
cies, whether  of  good  or  evil,  he  nay 
pride  himself  on  having  over-part  the 
glory  both  of  saints  and  stoics;  but  the 
fact  would  no  more  justify  his  oppreaon, 
than  did  the  stubborn  endurance  of  Epic- 
tetus,  the  barbarity  of  his  master,  who 
broke  his  leg.  It  would  be  too  much 
first  to  inflict  a  cruelty,  and  then  to  take, 
credit  for  the  patience  with  which  it  k 
supported;  but  the  fact  itself  is,  in  this 
case,  more  than  doubtful.  That  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  feelings  of  the  slave  grow 
callous  under  bondage,  may  be  conceded: 
this  is  the  mercy  of  Nature:  but  that  they 
are  wholly  extinguished,  by  suffering,  if 
contradicted  by  facts  of  too  palpable  evi- 
dence ;  one  of  which  is,  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  negroes  to  commit  suicide. 
This  I  heard  from  a  gentleman  of  Char- 
leston ;  and  I  have  since  met  with  the  still 
more  unexceptionable  testimony  o/a  friend 
to  the  Slave  Trade. 

"  Dr.  Williamson,  in  his  4  Medical  and 
Miscellaneous  Observations,  relative  to  the 
West  India  Islands,'  observes,  « Negroa 
anticipate  that  they  will,  upon  death  re- 
moving them  from  that  country,  be  re- 
stored to  their  native  land,  and  enjoy  their 
friends'  society  in  a  future  state.  The  ill- 
disposed  to  their  masters,  will  soroetimei 
be  guilty  of  suicide;  or  by  a  resolute  de- 
termination resort  to  dirt-eating;  and 
thence  produce  disease,  and  at  length 
death.'  L  93.  This  is  the  kind  of  man 
who,  should  he  ever  hear  of  the  death  of 
Cato,  would  call  it  the  result  of 'an  indfcv 
position  towards  bis  master,  Caesar.* 

u  I  remember  to  have  once  heard  a 
person  assert,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  a  cargo  of  Africans  expressed  great 
pleasure  on  finding  themselves  made  slaves, 
on  their  arrival  in  America.  A  farther 
explanation,  however,  removed  the  seem- 
ing improbability  of  this  anecdote.  They 
imagined  they  had  been  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  being  eaten,  and  therefore  re- 
joiced in  their  ignorance,  when  they  dis- 
covered they  were  only  to  be  held  in 
bondage." 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist.  It  may  be  evaded 
by  sophistry,  opposed  by  selfishness,  or 
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questioned  by  prejudice  or  ignorance : 
but  its  troth  and  justice  will  be  self-evi- 
dent to  the  mind  of  every  candid  and 
intelligent  observer. 

Of  the  oppression,  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice exercised  towards  the  wretched 
victims  of  transatlantic  cruelty,  we 
nave  a  striking  instance  in  the  follow- 
ing narrative  of  the  trial  and  execution 
of  a  Negro,  which  took  place  during 
Mr.  Hall's  stay  at  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina. 

44  A  man  died  on  board  a  merchant 
ship,  apparently  in  consequence  of  poison 
mixed  with  the  dinner  served  up  to  the 
ship's  company.  The  cabin-boy  and  cook 
were  suspected,  because  they  were,  from 
their  occupations,  the  only  persons'  on 
board  who  did  not  partake  of  the  mess, 
the  effects  of  which  began  to  appear  as 
s  it  was  tasted.  As  the  offence 
i  committed  on  the  high  seas,  the  cook, 
though  a  negro,  became  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  a  jury,  and  with  the  cabin-boy, 
was  put  on  his  trial.  The  boy,  a  fine 
looking  lad,  and  wholly  unabashed  by  his 
situation,  was  readily  acquitted.  The 
negro's  turn  was  next  He  was  a  man  of 
low  stature,  ill-shapen,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance singularly  disgusting.  The  proofs 
against  him  were,  first,  that  he  was  cook ; 
so  who  else  could  have  poisoned  the  mess? 
It  was  indeed  overlooked,  that  two  of  the 
crew  had  absconded  since  the  ship  came 
into  port  Secondly,  he  had  been  beard 
to  utter  expressions  of  ill-humour  before 
he  went  on  board :  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence was  indeed  supprest,  which  went  to 
explain  these  expressions.  The  real  proof 
however  was  written  in  his  skin,  and  in 
the  uncouth  lines  of  his  countenance.  He 
was  found  guilty. 

Mr.  Crafts  junior,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Charleston  bar,  who,  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, had  undertaken  his  defence,  did 
not  think  a  man  ought  to  die  for  his 
colour,  albeit  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country;  and  moved  in  consequence  for 
a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  partial  and 
insufficient  evidence;  but  the  judge,  who 
had  urged  his  condemnation  with  a  vin- 
dictive earnestness,  intrenched  himself  in 
forms,  and  found  the  law  gave  him  no 
power  in  favour  of  mercy.  He  then  for- 
warded a  representation  of  the  case  to  the 


President,  through  one  of  the  senators  of 
the  State;  but  the  senator  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  interesting  himself  for  the  life  of  a 
negro,  who  was  therefore  left  to  his  cell 
and  the  hangman.  In  this  situation  he 
did  not  however  forsake  himself;  and  it 
was  now,  when  prejudice  and  persecution 
had  spent  their  last  arrow  on  him,  that 
he  seemed  to  put  out  his  proper  nature,  to 
vindicate  not  only  his  inuocence,  but  the 
moral  equality  of  his  race,  and  those  mental 
energies  which  the  white  man's  pride  would 
deny  to  the  shape  of  his  head  and  the  wool- 
liness  of  his  hair.  Maintaining  the  most 
undeviatingtranquillity,  he  conversed  with 
ease  and  cheerfulness,  whenever  his  bene- 
volent counsel,  who  continued  his  kind 
attentions  to  the  last  visited  his  cell.  I 
was  present  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
observed  his  tone  and  manner,  neither 
sullen  nor  desperate,  but  quiet  and  re- 
signed, suggesting  whatever  occurred  to 
him  on  the  circumstances  of  his  own  case, 
with  as  much  calmness  as  if  he  had  been 
uninterested  in  the  event ;  yet  as  if  he 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  omit  none  of  the  means 
placed  within  his  reach  for  vindicating 
his  innocence.  He  had  constantly  at- 
tended the  exhortations  of  a  Methodist 
preacher.*,  who  for  conscience-sake,  vi- 
sited 'those  who  were  in  prison;'  and 
having  thus  strengthened  his  spirit  with 
religion,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
breakfasted  as  usual,  heartily ;  but  before 
he  was  led  out  he  requested  permission  to 
address  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  captivity.  '  I  have  ob- 
served much  in  them,  he  added,  which 
requires  to  be  amended,  and  the  advice  of 
a  man  in  my  situation  may  be  respected.' 
A  circle  was  accordingly  formed  in  his 
cell,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  seated  him- 
self, and  addressed  them  at  some  length, 
with  a  sober  and  collected  earnestness  of 
manner,  on  the  profligacy  which  he  had 
noted  in  their  behaviour,  while  they  had 
been  fellow-prisoners;  recommending  to 
them  the  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by 
that  religion,  in  which  he  now  found  his 
support  and  consolation. 


•  The  church  builders  in  Charleston  are 
too  happy  in  a  monopoly  of  salvation  to 
afford  a  salaried  clergyman  to  the  jail,  and 
the-  salaried  clergyman  of  the  city  cannot 
afford  to  contaminate  their  piety,  by  entering, 
unpaid,  the  abode  of  crime  aud  misfortune. 
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«  Certainly,  if  we  regard  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  actors  only,  there  is 
an  infinite  distance  betwixt  thissceue  and 
the  parting  of  Socrates  with  his  disciples ; 
should  we  however  put  away  from  our 
thoughts,  such  differences  as  are  merely 
accidental,  and  seize  that  point  of  coin- 
cidence which  is  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  namely,  the  triumph  of  mental 
energy  over  the  most  clinging  weaknesses 
of  our  nature ;  the  negro  will  not  appear 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  comparison  with  the 
sage  of  Athens.  The  latter  occupied  an 
exalted  station  in  the  public  eye;  though 
persecuted  even  unto  death  and  ignominy, 
by  a  band  of  triumphant  despots,  he  was 
surrounded  in  his  last  moments  by  his 
faithful  friends  and  disciples,  to  whose 
talents  and  affection  he  might  safely  trust 
the  vindication  of  his  fame,  and  the  unsul- 
lied whiteness  of  his  memory:  he  knew 
that  his  hour  of  glory  must 'come,  and  that 
it  would  not  pass  away.  The  negro  had 
none  of  these  aids;  he  was  a  man  friend- 
less and  despised ;  the  sympathies  of  so- 
ciety were  locked  up  against  him;  he 
was  to  atone  for  an  odious  crime,  by  an 
ignominious  death;  the  consciousness  of 
bis  innocence  was  confined  to  his  own 
bosom,  there  probably  to  sleep  for  ever: 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  he  was  a  wretched 
criminal;  an  object  perhaps  of  contempt 
and  devastation,  even  to  the  guilty  compa- 
nions of  his  prison  house;  he  had  no  phi- 
losophy with  which  to  reasou  down  those 
natural  misgivings,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  precede  the  violent  dissolution  of 
life  and  body:  he  could  make.no  appeal 
to  posterity  to  reverse  an  unjust  judg- 
ment—To have  borne  all  this  patiently, 
would  have  been  much:  he  bore  it  he- 
roically. 

"  Having  ended  his  discourse,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  where  having 
calmly  surveyed  the  crowds  collected  to 
witness  his  fete,  he  requested  leave  to  ad- 
dress them.  Having  obtained  permission, 
he  stept  firmly  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold, 
and  having  commanded  silence  by  his 
gestures, '  you  are  come,*  said  he,  « to  be 
spectators  of  my  sufferings;  you  are  mis- 
taken, there  is  not  a  person  in  this  crowd 
but  suffers  more  than  I  da  I  am  cheer- 
ful and  contented,  for  I  am  innocent'* 
He  then  observed,  that  he  forgave  all  those 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  his 


tion,  and  believed  that  they  had  acted  con- 
scientiously from  the  evidence  before  them ; 
and  disclaimed  all  idea  of  imputing  guilt 
to  any  one.  He  then  turned  to  hk  coun- 
sel, who  with  feelings  which*  honoured  hu- 
manity, had  attended  him  to  the  scaffold ; 
to  '  you,  Sir,*  said  he,  « I  am  indeed  moat 
grateful,  had  you  been  my  son,  you  could 
not  have  acted  by  me  more  kindly ;'  and 
observing  his  tears,  he  continued ;  '  this, 
Sir,  distresses  me  beyond  any  thing  I  have 
felt  yet  I  entreat  you  will  feel  no  dis- 
tress on  my  account,  I  am  happy  ;*  then 
praying  Heaven  to  reward  his  benevo- 
lence, he  took  leave  of  him,  and  signified 
his  readiness  to  die;  but  requested  be 
might  be  excused  from  having  his  eyes 
and  hands  bandaged;  wishing,  with  an 
excusable  pride,  to  give  this  final  proof  of 
bis  unshaken  firmness:  he  however,  sub- 
mitted on  this  point,  to  the  representations 
of  the  sheriff,  and  died  without  the  quiver- 
ing of  a  muscle. 

"  The  spectators,  who  had  been  db-awn 
together,  partly  by  idle  curiosity,  ami 
partly  by  a  detestation  of  his  sup-posed 
crime,  retired  with  tears  for  his  fate,  and 
execrations  on  his  murderers." 

We  will  not  weaken  the  effect,  which 
the  preceding  narrative  must  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  by  any  com- 
ments we  might  offer.  We  have  al- 
ready extracted  so  largely  Irani  this 
interesting  volume,  that  we  have  not 
room  to  notice  his  truly  excellent  ob- 
servation on  the  American  character 
and  government,  which  are  treated  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much 
ability.  We  cannot  however  withhold 
from  our  readers  his  reflections  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  Slavery  on  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States. 

"  Land  cultivated  by  slaves  requires  a 
considerable  capital,  and  will  therefore 
be  divided  among  a  small  number  of  pro- 
prietors. Experience  too,  shews  that  the 
quantity  ot  labour  performed  by  slaves, 
is  much  below  that  of  an  equal  number 
of  free  cultivators ;  the  number  of  per- 
sons deriving  support  from  the  toil,  will 
consequently  be  less ;  but  the  loss  is  not 
in  quantity  only,  the  quality  is  propor- 
tionably  deteriorated.  He  who  con> 
mands  the  sweat  of  others,  will  be  little 
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inclined  to  toil  himself* ;  the  inclination 
will  diminish  with  the  necessity.  The 
fact  is  so  consonant  with  the  remark,  that 
in  the  Southern  states,  the  fisheries,  and 
all  branches  of  active  exertion,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders  :  so 
much  so,  that  the  city  of  Charleston  is 
supplied  with  fish  by  smacks  from  Mar- 
ble head  and  Boston.  Climate  might  be 
supposed  to  have  a  partial  influence  in 
producing  this  effect,  were  not  such  indi- 
viduals as  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  to  rely  much  on  their 
own  efforts,  found  no  ways  inferior  in  at- 
tainments and  application  to  the  same 
description  of  persons  in  the  more  tem- 
perate portions  of  the  Union.  Nay,  have 
not  almost  all  the  sultriest  regions  of  the 
globe  been  alternately  the  seats  of  sloth 
and  enterprise  T 

"  The  same  distribution  of  property 
which  renders  labour  unnecessary  to  its 
proprietor,  is  no  less  fatal  to  its  mental 
improvement.  Experience  informs  us, 
that  means  and  leisure  are  less  powerful 
excitements  to  study  than  the  spur  of 
necessity,  and  hope  of  profit  Informa- 
tion will  be  first  sought,  that  it  may  be 
useft'l,  it  will  afterwards  be  pursued  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  acquisition  only.  Toe 
planter  has  therefore  been  ever  reckoned 
among  the  least  enlightened  members  of 
society  ;  but  says  a  proverb,  those  whom 
the  devil  finds  idle,  he  sets  about  his  own 
work.  Dissipation  must  be  always  the 
resource  of  the  unoccupied,  and  ill-in- 
structed. 

"  If  the  political  effects  of  slavery  are 
pernicious  to  the  citizen,  its  moral  effects 
are  still  more  fatal  to  the  man.  '  There 
must  doubtless,'  (says  Mr.  Jefferson,)  <  be 
an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  people,  produced  by  the  existence 
of  slavery  among  us.  The  whole  com- 
merce between  master  and  slave,  is  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous 
passions;  the  most  unremiiing despotism 
on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submis- 
sions on  the  other.  Our  children  see 
this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it,  for  man  is  an 
imitative  animal.  The  parent  storms,  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of 
wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle 
of  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  to  the 
worst  of  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  edu- 
cated, and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny, 
cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious 


peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  pro- 
digy who  can  retain  his  morals  and  man- 
ners undepraved  by  such  circumstances." 
Notes  p.  241. 

"  We  know  the  time  of  prodigies  is 
past,  and  that  natural  effects  will  follow 
their  causes.  The  manners  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  Southern  states  are  brutal 
and  depraved*.  Those  of  the  upper, 
corrupted  by  power,  are  frequently  arro- 
gant and  assuming:  unused  to  restraint 
or  contradiction  of  any  kind,  they  are 
necessarily  quarrelsome  ;  and  in  their 
quarrels,  the  native  feroeity  of  their 
hearts  break  out.  Duelling  ie  not  only 
in  general  vogue  and  fashion,  but  is  prac- 
tised with  circumstances  of  peculiar  via- 
dictiveness.  It  is  usual  when  two  per- 
sons have  agreed  to  fight,  for  each  to  go 
out  regularly  and  practise  at  a  mark,  in. 
the  presence  of  their  friends,  during  the 
interval  which  precedes  their  meeting; 
one  of  the  parties  therefore  commonly 
fell." 

We  cannot  close  our  account  of  this 
work,  without  tendering  our  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hatt  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction which  his  volume  contains. 
It  contains  the  most  copious  view  of 
the  legal  and  actual  condition  of  the 
Slave,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
that  is  any  where  extant :  and  breathes 
throughout  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  as 
well  as  of  just  sentiment  that  does 
equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 


•  "  Of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  a  very 
■mall  portion  indeed,  are  ever  seen  to  labour." 
JeJfkrsuCs  Nates,  p.  Ml. 
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[Concluded  from  p.  359.] 

We  left  bur  entertaining  and  intelli- 
gent traveller  on  the  confines  of  Lap- 
land.    His  journey  through  that  com- 

*  The  stage  driven,  for  instance,  are  more 
inhnman,  and  much  iuferior  in  decency  of 
behaviour  to  the  negroes,  who  are  sometimes 
employed  in  the  same  capacity ;  so  that  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  effects  of  sla- 
very, upon  the  lower  order*  at  least,  are  more 
debasing  to  the  governing  fiats,  than  to  the 
governed. 
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paratively  unknown  country  is  equal  in 
point  of  interest  to  any  of  his  former 
volumes.  We  have  not  room  to  notice 
all  the  singular  and  striking  particulars, 
which  occur  in  this  part  of  his  volume : 
we  shall  therefore,  select  a  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  for  the  gratification  of 
our  readers. 

The  Laplanders  or  Laps,  as  they  are 
always  called  by  the  Swedes,  enjoy 
^,r^pn*W  and  may  be 
f*™^  almost  as  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom.   They  are  not  compelled  to  pro- 
▼ide  quarters  for  soldiers  marphinff- 
they  pay  little  or  no  tax;  and  live  and 
act  according  to  the  usages  of  their 
/  forefethers.    In  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  .they  constitute,  the  only  re- 
maining  branch  of  the  antient  inhabi- 
tants of  Finland,  and  perhaps  of  Swe- 
den :  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  their 
Asiatic  origin  is  conspicuous  in  all  that 
belong  to  their  persons,  in  their  com- 
plexion, phant    postures,    diminutive 
tt^T;,LairVaildnianner-    Renames, 
uSf/M^11** their  ri^rsand 
lakes  (Swedish  antiquaries  assert)  are 
found  upon  the  borders  of  Persia ;  and 
they  pretend  that,  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  led  captive  into  Assyria,  a  portion 
migrated  to  the  North,  where  they  be- 
stowed their  own  appellations  upon  the 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.     They 
even  add,  that  the  Lapland  languai 
approaches  near  enough  to  the  Hebrew, 
for  the  two  people  to  understand  each 
other's  speech:  but  the  truth  of  this 
must  be  left  entirely  to  future  investi- 
gation. 

As  Dr.  Clarke  travelled  when  the 
sun  shone  most  intensely  in  the 'Arctic 
regions,  he  experienced  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  tropical  climate  from 
Mosquitoes:  but  it  this  subject  w" 
shall  let  our  author  speak  for  himself. 

up  the  Upland  riven,  may  be  considered 
«  under  a  similar  regulation  to  that  of 
the  post-horses;  relays  being  appointed 

torejy  with  poles,  after  the  manner  which 

who  had  with  «cb  «cessive  laboTcon! 
"y^tromOfverTorne*,  reached  the 
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end  of  their  station  at  Joussp,  the  peo- 
ple were  all  absent;  and  there  w»  no  ok 
to  go  with  usany  farther:  heufc^wbich, 
the  same  men  cheerfully  vofauleati  their 
further  services  ;  and  offered  to  praeed 
another  station,  as  far  as  Suuutn,  if  we 
would  give  them  each  two  gkwa  gf 
brandy,  to  which  we  gbdiy  assarted  It 
was  now  seven  o'clock,  but  the  sm  iti! 
shone  in  his  might,  high  above  the  horizon. 
On   the    opposite   shore, 


calling  their  cattle  from  the  fore*,  bv 
blowing  the  lures;  a  long  Boe  of  white 
cows  appeared  moving  through  the  tire* 
answering  to  every  call  of  the  ivt,  tod, 
by  their  lowing,  seeming  to  imnxtethe 
■ound  of  the  distant  summons.    There  i 
a  forge  for  making  bar-iron,  at  States, 
large  masses  of  the  semi- fused  ore  twin?  bat 
out  into  bars.  The  ore  is  brought  to  them 
from  a  place  about  twelve  Swedish  mils 
up  the  river.     We  visited  this  forge.    A 
single  hammer  only  was  employed:  figurei 
like  what  one  imagines  of  the  CycUpt,  of 
gigantic  stature  and  fierce  aspect,  with 
sinewy  arms  and  bare  bodies,  were  en- 
gaged in  supplying  the  anvil  with  the 
tough  and  almost  liquid  ore  from  the 
furnace.    The  Director  invited  us  to  his 
house;    and  conducted  us  into  a  neat 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  hangings  of  gilt  leather.    Thttroom, 
like  every  other  place,  was  filled  with  sm- 
quttos  ;  but  owing  to  some  cause  we  could 
not  explain,  no  person  here  was  bitten  by 
them ;  which  enabled  us  all  to  enjoy  a 
little  refreshing  rest.     It  is  evident  that 
blood  cannot  be  the  natural  food  of  these 
insects;  because  they  are  often  found  most 
abundwtinsituationswheretheretthaidly 
a  trace  of  animal  existence:  and  in  some 
experiments  which  we  made,  by  allowing 
them  to  take  their  fill  of  what  they  seek 
with  such  avidity,  we  found  that  it  cost 
them  their  lives.     If  they  be  watched  after 
they  have  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood,  they  fly  with  difficulty,  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  and  heroine  aftnwvdi  don    ' 
and  benumbed,  until  they  turn  upon  their 
backs  and  die.     Yet,  in  their  thirst  for 
blood,  they  will  penetrate  between  the 
hairsof  a  dog's  back,  or  those  of  a  cow, 
and  fix  themselves  in  such  number  as  to 
form  a  living  mantle  upon  the  animal's 
skin.    So  powerful  is  the  little  flexible 
proboscis  with   which   theV  make  their 
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punctures,  that  it  will  penetrate  very  thick 
leather;  the  gloves  upon  our  hands  not 
being  a  sufficient  protection  from  their 
attacks.  Finding  that  all  the  covering  we 
could  use  was  of  no  avail,  and  that  the  in- 
cessant torment  inflicted  by  these  insects 
became  intolerable,  we  were  almost  tempt- 
ed to  follow  the  advice  of  the  natives,  and 
to  cover  our  faces,  necks,  hands,  and  arms, 
with  a  mixture  of  cream  and  tar ;  a  prac- 
tice adopted  by  the  celebrated  Ledgard, 
when  he  visited  this  country,  and  whose 
example  we  were  ultimately  constrained 
to  imitate.  However  revolting  this  may 
appear  to  persons  who  judge  of  zmosquito 
scourge  by  the  gnats  and  summer-flies  of 
England,  (1)  it  is  a  penance  that  all  will 
gladly  undergo  who  visit  Lapland  during 
this  season  of  the  year;  especially  as  the 
stranger  has  always  the  precedence  at  a 
mosquito  court;  the  natives  being  neg- 
lected and  deserted  by  them,  that  they  may 
cover  the  new-comer  with  their  swarms. 
The  method  by  which  an  apartment  is 
cleared  of  them  in  Lapland  is,  in  itself, 
scarcely  more  tolerable  than  their  presence: 
lor  this  purpose,  every  person  is  made  to 
lie  down  upon  the  floor,  with  his  nice  to 
the  earth ;  then  dried  birch-boughs  being 
kindled,  the  whole  room  is  kept  full  of  a 
dense  smoke,  until  the  mosquito*  have  es- 
caped; when  every  aperture  being  closed, 
the  inmates  may  remain,  if  they  can  exist 
in  such  an  atmosphere ;  being,  as  it  were, 
hermetically  sealed  in  a  deal  box,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  suffocation:  but  it, 
during  this  time,  the  door,  or  window, 
should  be  opened  for  an  instant,  a  cloud  of 
.noisy  mosquisos  rush  in,  and  fall  by  thou- 
sands upon  their  prey.  A  sturdy  English 
groom,  who  attended  us  as  servant,  was 
driven  to  such  desperation  by  them,  that 
being  at  last  compelled,  pot  only  to  make 
his)  appearance  beneath  a  veil,  but  with 
fais  skin  tarred,  and  festering  wounds  upon 
his  hands  and  legs,  he  was  with  difficulty 


(l)  Dr.  Shaw  believed  that  the  Mosquito 
of  Lapland  onlv  differs  from  the  common 
Gnat,  in  deriving  additional  vigoni  from  a 
warmer  and  moister atmosphere.  Thii  may, 
perhaps,  be  true;  or  they  may  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species  of  Culex :  but  we  have 
adhered  to  the  distinction  of  names  now 
generally  adopted,  in  railing  the  former 
Mosquito.  The  smaller  species,  called  Midge, 
or  Culex  vuUearis,  sometimes  causes,  by  its 
bite,  more  swelling  and  inflammation,  even 
io  England,  than  any  insect  of  this  jrnuu. 


restrained  from  throwing  himself  into  the 
river.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  poor  Esquimaux  Indians  of  North 
America,  who  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
Laplanders,  (2)  should  consider  these  in- 
sects as  personifications  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, and  always  speak  of  them  as  the 
winged  ministers  of  hell ;  being  ignorant 
that  they  rank  among  the  bountiful  gifts 
of  Heaven,  and  are,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
wise  provisions  of  Nature  which  have  been 
admirably  calculated  for  the  wants  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found.  Linnams, 
to  whose  discerning  eye  this  truth  was 
first  disclosed,  terms  them,  in  his  expres- 
sive language  «  Lapponum  ealamitas  fell- 
cissima;"  since  the  legions  of  larva, 
which  fill  the  lakes  of  Lapland,  form  a 
delicious  and  tempting  repast  to  innume- 
rable multitudes  of  aquatic  birds;  and 
thereby  providentially  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  very  nations  which  they  so 
strangely  infest** 

At  Pello,  where  our  author  dined,  he 
saw  the  winter  sledges,  lying  in  readi- 
ness for  the  Tornea  trade. 

"These  sledges  are  all  drawn  by  rein- 
deer; but  so  tractable  is  this  animal,  that 
a  single  person  in  the  foremost  sledge 
guides  fifteen  following  at  the  same  time. 
With  these  sledges  were  also  the  sort  of 
skates  used  very  generally  throughout 
Lapland  and  Finmarh,  which  are  called 
shider.  The  shiders  are  made  of  wood : 
those  which  we  measured  here  were  seven 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  inches 
broad.  It  is  said,  that,  using  these  shiders 
they  will  overtake  bears,  and  even  wolves, 
in  full  flight" 

The  Laplanders  have  no  idea  what- 
ever of  music ;  neither  have  they  any 
national  dance.  Their  tents,  with  the 
exception  of  their  form  which  is  conical, 
scarcely  differ  from  thoseof  our  English 
gypsies.  In  the  centre  is  the  fire 
place,  over  which  two  chains,  fastened 
to  two  transverse  bars  of  wood,  serve  to 
suspend  their  kettles. 

"  Theaenomade  Laplandsrsdevoar  more 
animal  food  than  those  who  dwell  in 
settled  habitations,  and  cultivate  the  soil  : 

(2)  According  to  the  account  given  by 
the  Moravian  Missionaries,  a  Laplander  may 
be  employed  as  an  interpreter  with  the 
Esquimaux* 
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with  them,  also,  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  always  abundant;  but  they  are  a  pig- 
my swarthy  race,  of  stunted  growth  and 
most  diminutive  stature,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  compared  in  strength  or  size  with 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  work 
harder  and  fare  worse.  When  they  lie 
down  to  sleep,  they  contract  their  limbs 
together,  and  huddle  round  their  hearth, 
covered  by  a  rug;  each  individual  hardly 
occupying  more  space  than  a  dog.  We, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  this  little  tent 
when,  observing  something  move  among 
the  rein-deer  skins  upon  which  we  sate, 
we  discovered^  woman  sleeping  close  to 
us,  of  whose  presence  we  were  before  ig- 
norant :  yet  the  diameter  of  this  conical 
tent,  at  its  base,  did  not  measure  more  than 
six  feet;  and  its  whole  circumference,  of 
course,  did  not  exceed  eighteen  feet, 
which  is  the  usual  size  of  the  Lapland 
tugwrium,  both  in  summer  and  winter; 
although  in  winter  they  be  better  fenced 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 
Over  our  heads  were  suspended  a  number 
of  pots  and  wooden  bowls.  To  form  the 
entrance  of  one  of  those  tents,  a  part  of 
the  hanging  (about  eighteen  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  terminating  upwards  in  a 
point)  is  made  to  turn  back,  as  upon 
hinges.  (3)  Such  are  the  dwellings  of 
those  among  the  Laplander*  who  are 
called  wealthy,  and  who  sometimes  possess 
very  considerable  property.  In  addition 
to  the  hundreds  of  rein-deer  by  which  they 
are  attended,  and  to  whose  preservation 
their  lives  are  devoted,  they  have  some- 
times rich  hoards  of  silver-plate,  which 
they  buy  of  the  merchants:  but  fond  as 
they  are  of  this  distinction,  their  plate  is 
always  buried ;  and  the  secret  of  its  de- 
posit is  known  only  to  the  Patriarch  or 
chief  of  every  family.  When  he  dies, 
the  members  of  his  family  are  often  unable 
to  discover  where  he  has  concealed  it. 
Silver-plate,  when  offered  to  them  for  sale, 
must  be  in  a  polished  state,  or  they  will 
not  buy  it:  for  such  is  their  ignorance, 
that  when  the  metal,  by  being  kept 
buried,  becomes  tarnished,  they  conceive 
Hut  its  valve  is  impaired ;  and  bring  it  to 
the  merchants  (who  derive  great  benefit 
from  this  traffic)  to  be  exchanged  for  other 

(S)  This  description  of-  a  Lapland  Tent 
agrees,  in  all  its  parts,  with  a  Nwrtk-AmerU 
can  Wigwam. 


silver,  which  being  repotished,  they  believe 
to  be  new.  A  person,  therefore,  who 
should  only  instruct  a  Laplander  in  the 
art  of  scouring  silver-plate,  if  he  taught 
him  nothing  else,  would  be  entitled  to  his 
gratitade,  and  save  for  his  family  an  annua) 
expenditure  equivalent  to  many  head  of 
rein-deer. 

"  From  the  tent  we  went  to  visit  the 
dairy 9  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  be- 
longing to  the  establishment  It  coosuted 
of  nothing  more  than  a  shelf  or  platform 
raised  between  two  trees,  supported  by 
their  stems  and  overshadowed  by  their 
branches,  neatly  set  out  with  curds  and 
cheese  as  white  as  the  milk  from  which 
they  had  been  recently  made.  They  were 
placed  either  in  wooden  frames  or  os 
splinters  of  wood,  or  in  nets  hanging  from 
a  pole  placed  longitudinally  over  the 
platform.  '  About  fifty  yards  from  the 
tent  were  the  rein-deer,  in  their  incJosuKs, 
running  about,  and  apparently  tame: 
when  we  entered  the  inclosure,  they  came 
and  stood  by  us.  The  males  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  females.  These  incksurei 
consisted  of  tlie  trunks  of  fir-trees,  laid 
horizontally  one  upon  another,  withoat 
being  stripped  of  their  branches.  In  the 
centre  of  each  iuclosure  there  was  a  fire 
burning,  to  keep  the  flies  and  musquitoi 
from  the  cattle.  When  we  first  entered, 
our  little  dog  put  about  fifty  of  the  roa- 
deer  to  flight:  they  scampered  off  into  the 
forest,  and  aa  quickly  returned;  which 
enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  sstoushing 
speed  with  which  they  travel,  exceeding 
that  of  any  animal  we  had  ever  seen: 
they  darted  between  the  trees  like  arrows, 
and  over  deep  bogs  with  such  velocity  as 
not  to  sink  through  the  yielding  soimce. 
The  boy,  who  had  conducted  us,  ranked 
upon  the  back  of  one  of  them,  hairing  a 
rein-deer  akin  for  his  saddle,  and  twosierei 
by  way  of  stirrups.  When  it  ia  necessary 
to  catch  any  of  these  animals  it  is  dose  by 
merely  throwing  a  cord  over  their  horns, 
Some  of  the  females  were  milked;  and 
the  women  presented  us  with  the  milk* 
warm :  it  was*  thick,  and  sweet  as  cream; 
we  thought  we  had  never  tasted  any  filing 
more  delicious :  but  it  is  rattier  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  apt  to  cause  the  head-acbe 
in  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  unless  it  te 
mixed  with  water.  At  this  time  the  r*w- 
deer  were  all  casting  their  hair,  which 
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made  their  skins  look  as  if  they  were 
mangy.  Their  horns,  corered  with  soft 
hair,  seem  to  yield  to  the  touch,  ancT par- 
take of  all  the  warmth  of  the  animal's 
body:  this  soft  cuticle  was  now  falling 
off  in  ribbands,  which  hung  loose  about 
their  ears,  leaving  the  horny  part  red  and 
■ore  in  several  placet." 

At  Enontekis,  a  town  situated  in  684 
degrees  of  North  latitude,  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Muonio,  Dr.  Clarke  was 
hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Grape  the 
minister,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction, and  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
man  of  learning  and  general  knowledge. 
By  this  gentleman  he  was  directed  to  ob- 
jects most  worthy  of  notice,  and  received 
from  him  much  curious  statistical  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  part  of  Lapland, 
as  well  as  the  character,  manners  and 
pursuits  of  the  Lapps. 

"The  soil  every  where  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  throughout  the  parish  of 
Enontekis,  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture. 
It  consists  of  sand  and  clay,  but  chiefly  of 
sand.  Nevertheless,  the  pastures  around 
the  church  and  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Tillage  appeared  rich,  and  were  covered 
with  good  crops  of  hay.  Mr.  Grape,  how- 
ever, was  of  opinion  that  ages  might 
elapse  before  the  natives  will  be  induced 
to  pay  any  adequate  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth.  The  principal  ob- 
stacle arises  from  the  fisheries  upon  the 
Norwegian  coasts;  a  great  part  of  the 
youth,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
emigrating  to  those  shores,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  abundant,  and 
easily  obtained:  and  the  rest  adopting 
the  nomade  state  of  the  Laplanders,  and 
living  after  their  manner.  A  little  barley 
is  almost  the  only  species  of  grain  sown : 
they  have  not  even  attempted  to  sow  rye, 
which  is  so  commonly  in  use  in  Sweden ; 
and  wheat  vs  altogether  unknown.  The 
•owing  season  commonly  begins  in  May; 
and  the*  harvest  is  got  in,  at  the  latest, 
before  the  end  of  Augusts  but  sometimes 
the  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  it  takes  place 
much  earlier.  The  grain  is  harrowed  into 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake, 
or  at  best  with  an  iron  hoe,  and  the  crop 
reaped  with  a  sickle.  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  grain  used  for  seed  is  lost, 
and  the  crop  never  ripens :  in  middling 
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crops,  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
triple  or  quadruple  of  the  seed  sown ;  and 
in  the  best  harvest,  the  average  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  a  sextuple ;  but  such 
seasons  are  very  rare.     Hence  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  food  of  the  natives  does 
not  consist  in   bread:  indeed,  the  only 
bread  known  among  them  is  often  nothing 
more  than  the  bark  of  trees.     The  inha- 
bitants are  divided  into  what  are  called 
Colonists,  or  Peasants,  and  Laplanders. 
The  former  "are  Fins;  and  the  Finnish 
language  is  universally  spoken,  although 
the  Lapland  tongue  is  every  where  under- 
stood :  but  in  the  whole  parish  of  Enon- 
tekis there  were  only  two  women  who 
understood  Swedish.    The  Log-houses  are 
small  and  low,  affording  different  dwelling- 
places  for  winter  and  summer.      The 
winter  habitation  is  called  Poerte:  it  con- 
tains a  large  stone  oven,  without  flue  or 
chimney,    the    smoke    being    dispersed 
throughout  the  room;    there  being   no 
aperture  for  its  escape,  except  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  door- 
way.    In  summer,  they  inhabit  a  house 
with  windows;  and  these  frequently  have 
chimneys.   Almost  all  the  Colonists  have 
a  chamber  set 'apart  for  the  reception  of 
strangers.     Instead  of  candles,  they  make 
use  of  splinters  of  deal,  about  four  feet  in 
length ;  and  these  are  called  Pastor.  The 
principal  means  of  subsistence  atribng  the 
Colonists  are,  fish,  and  the  produce  of  the 
forests.      The  fishing-season  commences 
when  the  ioe  is  melted,  about  the  middle 
of  June.     Then  they  quit  their  dwellings, 
and  do  not  return  before  the  end  of  July. 
During  this  time  they  are*  seen,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  hard  at 
work  with  their  nets.     A  single  net  will 
sometimes  enable  its  owner  to  procure 
from  3501bs.  to  4001bs.  weight  of  Salmon- 
trout,  called  Lavaret,  and  from  eight  to 
twelve  barrels  of  a  species  of  fish  called 
Saback,  or  lesser  Lavaret;  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  employed  in  fishing  do  not 
take  above  half  this  quantity.    There  are 
generally  three  men  to  each  net.     In  this 
manner  Pike  are.  also    caught.      Dried 
Lavaret  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 
Towards  the  end    of  the  fishing-seaaon 
begins  the  work  of  salting  the  fish.    Very 
little  salt  is  used,  to  the  end  a  slight  degree 
of  putrefaction  may  take  place ;  when  an 
acid  being  thereby  generated,  the  fish 
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becomes,  in  their  opinion,  more  nourish- 
ing* and  has  a  better  flavour.  That  por- 
tion which  they  do  not  keep  for  home 
consumption  is  sold  to  the  Lapps,  or  it  is 
carried  to  Kangis  fair,  where  they  ex- 
change it  for  grain  ;  a  measure  offish  for 
an  equal  measure  of  grain.  After  harvest, 
the  fishing  employment  is  renewed,  nets 
being  chiefly  used;  but  even  by  angling 
a  good  fisherman  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  catch  half  a  barrel  of  fish ;  and  in 
this  way,  salmon  are  sometimes  taken. 
But  the  fishing  for  salmon  after  the  tenth 
of  September  is  prohibited  ;  for  which  a 
curious  reason  is  assigned,  that "  the  sal- 
mon, now  become  poor,  may  return  back 
to  the  sea,  and  conduct  a  fresh  supply  of 
fish  up  the  rivers  in  the  ensuing  year  " 
In  winter,  fishing  is  carried  on  beneath  the 
ice  of  certain  lakes. 

tt  The  produce  of  ih%  forests  consists  in 
the  capture  of  wild  rein-deer,  which  is  the 
most  profitable.  An  adroit  hunter  will,  in 
some  years,  take  not  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  animals.  They  are  caught 
in  spring  and  in  autumn.  In  spring,  when 
the  yielding  surface  of  the  snow  gives 
way  to  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer,  the  hun- 
ter pursues  them  in  skiders,  killing  them 
either  with  his  dart  or  with  a  gun.  After 
the  festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  this  ohace 
is  prohibited ;  because  the  rein-deer  are 
then  lean,  and  their  hides  are  of  no  value. 
In  autumn,  they  are  commonly  caught  by 
the  feel,  with  snares ;  or  they  are  shot. 
Traps  and  snares  are  also  laid  for  foxes, 
hares,  white-partridges,  and  water-fowl. 

'<  The  manufactures  of  a  people  in  such 
an  incipient  state  of  society  are,  of  course, 
little  worth  notice;  yet  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  glue  is  made  both  among  the 
Colonists  and  the  Laplanders.  This  is 
obtained  from  rein-deer's  horns,  boiled 
down  to  a  jelly  during  two  days  and  a 
half;  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  shade. 
From  three  and  a  half  to  four  portions  of 
the  horns  yield  one  of  glue.  A  little  tar 
is  also  made,  merely  sufficient  for  their 
own  consumption ;  the  scanty  and  dwin- 
dled growth  of  the  forests  in  this  latitude 
not  being  adequate  to  the  production  of 
any,  greater  quantity.  Another  produce 
of  the  forests  is  the  food  they  afford  for 
the  cattle.  It  was  mentioned  to  us  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  as  much 
provender  is  required  for  the  sheep  as  for 
the  cows.  The  number  of  cows  in  each 
colony,  of  course,  varies,  from  five  to  ten, 
and  even  to  twenty.  Of  sheep  there  may 
be  found  as  many  as  fifty.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  their  cattle,  hay  and  dried 


boughs  are  used ;  and  above  all,  the  Lkktu 
rangiferinus,  or  white  rew-dser  moss, 
without  which,  however  excellent  the  hai 
be,  the  cows  do  not  yield  either  so  much 
milk,  or  of  such  good  quality.  Daring 
the  nights  of  summer,  the  cattle  are  penned 
in  folds,  called  Tarrha ;  in  which  fires  are 
kindled,  to  keep  off  the  mosqortos,  by 
means  of  smoke.  From  the  beginning  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  September,  tbey 
are  allowed,  during  the  day-time,  to  room 
the  forests  for  food.  Each  colony  has  its 
own  troop,  also,  of  rein-deer,  from  ten  to 
thirty,  fifty,  and  even  an  hundred.  The 
whole  of  this  statement  applies  only  to 
that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  an 
called  Colonists :  of  the  Laplanders,  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  shall  speak  note  folly 
in  the  sequel.  By  a  colonial  establishment 
is  meant  nothing  more  than  a  farm,  sap- 
porting  sometimes  a  single  family :  id  other 
instances,  two  or  three.  The  Colonists 
are  either  Ftnlanders,  or  bankrupt  nomade 
Lapps  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  loss  of 
their  rein-deer;  but  whoever  is  disposed 
to  settle  in  Lapland,  has  only  to  chiise  his 
situation,  provided  it  be  six  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  village.  The  moment  he 
Ahas  built  his  hut,  all  the  land,  including 
the  produce  of  all  the  lakes,  rivets,  forests, 
Sec*  for  six  miles  round,  becomes  his  own, 
by  right  of  possession.  The  ColonisUm 
an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-nine  rix-dof. 
lars  to  the  crown :  the  Laplanders  pay 
only  twenty-seven.  The  first  tax  wn 
fixed  in  1747 ;  the  last,  in  1694,  to  be  col- 
lected by  an  equal  levy  among  the  tribu- 
taries, without  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion, whether  their  number  be  increased 
or  di  mi  n  ished .  The  ad  ministration  of  the 
territorial  justice,  the  gathering  of  the 
tribute,  and  the  annual  fair,  commence  in 
the  middle  of  February.  The  two  first  sre 
completed  in  three  or  four  days ;  bat  the 
fair  lasts  ten  days.  This  fair  is  made  by 
the  Tornea  merchants,  who  come  hither 
to  sell  flour,  salt,  tobacco,  coarse  and  fine 
cloth,  hides,  hemp,  cordage,  silver  drink- 
ing-vessels  and  spoons,  guns,  caldrons, 
axes,  &c.  The  Colonists  traffic  with  them 
by  exchanging  the  skins  of  rein-deer, 
foxes,  hares,  squirrels,  ermines,  &c. ;  also 
dried  pike  and  salmon-trout,  and  s]  little 
butter,  which  the  Tornea  merchants  carry 
afterwards  to  Norway.  The  distance  to 
Tornea  from  Enontekis  Church  is  387 
British  miles  by  land,  and  296  by  water: 
the  journey  being  performed,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  sledges,  drawn  by  rtisr 
deer.  The  commodities  brought  for  sate 
by  the  Laplanders  to  the  fair  at  Enontehs 
consist  of  rein-deer  and  sheep  skins,  asd 
rein-deer  flesh  ;pclissss,  called  Lapnadn; 
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boots,  aboes,  gloves;  various  articles  of 
furriery,  such  as  the  skins  of  white  and 
red  foxes,  gluttons,  martens,  sables,  otters, 
and  beavers;  they  bring,  also,  cod  and 
stock  fish,  fresh  and  frozen,  or  dried, 
which  they  have  caught  themselves,  or 
bought  in  Norway. 

"The  number  of  inhabitant*,  at  present, 
in  the  whole  parish  of  Enonttkis,  amounts 
to  870  persons ;  of  which  number  434  are 
males,  and  436  females ;  that  is  to  say, 
266  Colonists,  and  602  tributary  Laplan- 
ders. Ih  this  list  are  included  175  married 
couple,  six  widowers,  nineteen  widows, 
170  unmarried  persons  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  325  children.  The  num- 
ber of  births  annually  may  be  averaged  at 
thirty ;  and  of  deaths  from  ten  to  fifteen 
and  twenty.  In  1758,  the  number  of 
deaths  amounted  to  forty-five ;  but  this  is 
recollected  iu  the  country  as  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance.  A  single  person, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  bad  attained  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  which  is  also  uncom- 
mon. The  most  common  diseases  are, 
pleurisy,  fever,  pectoral  disorders,  and  op- 
thalmia.  In  the  whole  parish  of  Enontckis 
there  were,  however,  but  three  blind' per- 
sons, and  one  of  this  number  became  so  in 
consequence  of  the  small-pox.  Hardly 
one  in  ten  among  the  Laplanders  have 
ever  had  this  disease :  when  once  infected 
with  it,  they  generally  die,  owing  to  want 
of  proper  treatment  Their  domestic  me- 
dicines are  few  and  simple ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Laplanders  are,  in  this 
respect,  more  skilful  than  the  Colonists ; 
industriously  seeking  for  such  things  as 
experience  has  taught  them  to  make  use 
of  in  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable, 
both  external  and  internal  Camphor, 
castor  oil,  atafatidfl  and  turpentine  dis- 
solved in  brandy,  are  considered  as  the 
best  remedies  in  all  internal  complaints ; 
and  for  disorders  of  the  head,  or  in  cases 
of  pleurisy,  they  have  recourse  to  cupping; 
or  they  suck  the  part  affected  so  as  to 
draw  blood.  Bleeding  is  very  generally 
practised ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  usual 
to  open  a  vein  in  one  of  the  feet,  rather 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
climate,  although  extremely  frigid,  is  not 
unwholesome.  The  coldest  summer  ever 
remembered  was  that  of  1700,  when  not  a 
sheaf  of  barley,  or  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
was  harvested ;  even  in  the  August  of  that 
year  the  snow  remained  unmejted,  and  in 
the  same  month  fresh  snow  began  to  fall. 
T  be  annual  depth  of  the  snow  varies  from 
three  to  four  feet  English^  According  to 
an  average,  founded  upon  eight  years' 
observation,  either  rain  or  snow  falls  every 
three  or  four  days  throughout  the  year. 


The  winds,  especially  in  autumn,  are  very 
impetuous :  among  these,  the  north-xvest 
is  the  prevailing,  and  the  most  violent. 
Whirlwinds  have  been  sometimes  expe- 
rienced, but  they  are  rare:  for  the  last 
twelve  years  there  had  not  been  a  single 
hurricane.  The  appearance  exhibited  by 
the  Aurora  Borealisvs  beyond  description 
magnificent ;  it  serves  to  illuminate  their 
dark  skies  in  the  long  nights  of  winter : 
but,  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  by  Mr.  Grape,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  hemisphere,  but  that  its 
appearance  to  the  south  of  the  Zenith  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence.  The  latitude 
of  Enontekis,  accurately  estimated  at  the 
point  where  the  church  stands,  is 
68°.  3tf .  30* :  its  longitude,  39».  55'. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume 
comprises  a  most  amusing  account 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Laplanders,  and  of  the  Author's  Tour 
in  Norway.  I  he  description  ofTronyem, 
the  capital  of  the  latter  country,  (which 
is  miscalled  Drontheim  in  every  map 
and  book  of  travels  that  is  extant 
except  the  work  now  under  considera- 
tion) is  particularly  interesting.  This 
portion  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  closes, 
like  the  preceding  volumes,  with  various 
useful  tables  :  it  is  printed,  and  the  il- 
lustrative engravings  are  executed,  in 
the  same  style  of  beauty  and  correct- 
ness, that  characterize  the  volumes  al- 
ready before  the  public;  to  which  it  is 
in  no  respect  inferior,  in  point  of  the 
information  it  communicates. 

The -History  and  Antiquities  of  the  See 
and  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester; 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  engravings 
of  views,  elevations,  plans  and  details 
of  the  Architecture  of  the  Edifice* 
6Yc.  By  John  Brttton,  F.  S.  A.  with 
30  engravings,  4to.  £3  3s. 

Mr.  Britton  is  so  well  known  as  a 
distinguished  Antiquary  and  illustrator, 
and  his  works  have  been  so  often  before 
us,  and  deservedly  commended,  that  we 
need  do  little  more  on  this  occasion, 
than  announce  the  continuation  of  his 
diligence  and  care.  This  volume  forms 
one  of  his  series-  of  illustrations  of 
English  Cathedrals;  and  is  worthy  of 
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taking  its  place  among  its  fellows.  It 
consists,  as  usual,  of  descriptions  of  the 
Edifice  and  its  parts,  of  memoirs  of 
eminent  prelates  and  persons,  who  have 
adorned  the  See,  with  other  Antiquari- 
an and  Ecclesiastical  documents. 

But,  this  volume  is  distinguished  by 
a  preliminary  view  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain,  in  which 
the  writer  differs  much  from  that  which 
we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  take. 
Mr.  B,  in  our  opinion,  finds  difficulties 
where  there  are  none.  He  acknow- 
ledges that "  the  first  conversion  of  the 
Britons  to  Christianity,  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  obscurity ;"  yet  he  expects 
if  St  Paul,  or  his  agents,  introduced 
the  Gospel,  direct  testimony  of  that 
fact  It  may  be  observed,  in  answer, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Countries 
mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apos- 
tles collected  by  St  Luke,  we  scarcely 
know  to  whom  to  attribute  the  first 
conversion  of  any  country;  nor  the  time 
when :  that  the  agreement  of  the  Greek 
writers  with  the  ancient  British  Triads, 
and  of  these  Triads  with  the  whole 
current  of  Roman  history  for  the  time, 
are  evidences  superior  to  suspicion,  if 
not  to  scruple,  and  mutually  support 
each  other :  that  the  "  evidence  of  Pli- 
ny, as  to  the  fact  of  the  Druidical  super- 
stitions of  Britain  being  extremely  pre- 
valent, even  so  late  as  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Claudius,"  is  not  conclu- 
sive ;  for  nobody  supposes  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  introduced,  or  even  sup- 
ported by  royal  patronage,  was  general, 
or  was  established,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  a  national  establishment. 

The  distinction  is  equally  obvious  and 
necessary:  the  Gospel  was  advan- 
tageously introduced;  in  process  of 
time,  it  acquired  many  converts,  and 
at  length  became  the  prevailing  religion 
of  the  country.  But,  this  was  slow, 
gradual,  smd  subject  to  incidental  in* 
terruptions,  as  in  all.  other  countries. 
We  must  not  be  misunderstood,  £8  if 
we  inclined  to  support  the  fables  of  the 
Monkish  Historians :  nor  shall  we  war- 
rant that  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  was  laid  by  King  Lucius, 
A.  D.  169.  It  is  possible  enough,  that 
he  might  establish  a  chapel  in  hisjpsdace; 
but  the  notion  of  a  Cathedral,  except 


as  to  what  afterwards  became  its  site, 
is  absurd.  This  answers  Mr.  B*s  objec- 
tion as  to  the  absence  of  a  recorded 
succession  of  bishops :  there  ought  be, 
and  probably  there  was,  a  succession  of 
instructors,  whose  names  are  lost  to 
history ;  and  -we  pass  without  reply 
"  the  total  silence  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians, as  to  any  Christian  hierarchy 
being  established  in  this  island,  during 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Roman 
dominion  here." 

In  the  seventh  century  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Winchester  becomes 
clearer;  and  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church  was  certainly  laid  before  A.  D. 
643.  in  which  year  King  Kinegils  was 
buried  within  its  pale.  Alfred  was 
crowned  King  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
A.  D.  872 ;  and  ancient  writers  report 
that  he  preferred  the  very  herdsman 
who  had  concealed  him  at  Athelney, 
"  he  having  obtained  some  competency 
in  learning,9  to  the  bishoprick  of  Win- 
chester, A.  D.  879.  The  last  bishop, 
prior  to  the  Norman  invasion,  was 
Stigand,  who  had  the  boldness  to  head 
the  men  of  Kent,  when  they  demanded 
from  the  Norman  William  a  full  con- 
firmation of  their  ancient  liberties.  This 
was  treason  enough  in  the  eye  of  the 
Conqueror;  and  was  punished  accord- 
ingly. It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
Bishop  was  supported  in  his  opinion,  if 
not  in  his  action,  by  the  Saxon  clergy, 
generally ;  whence  arose  the  necessity 
and  policy  of  new  laws  and  new  man- 
ners ;  by  which  Winchester  was  affected, 
in  common  with  other  religious  estab- 
lishments* 

"  In  the  Council*  held  at  Winchester  iB 
1070,1071,  and  1076,  the  clergy,  witn 
Lantranc  at  their  head,  formed  a  ieriei  of 
Canons,  or  law*,  levelled  at  the  Ssx«* 
and  framed  to  justify  and  protect  them- 
selves, Among  thealtetatwDsnoweflfected, 
was  the  new  modelling  of  the  Isw^  lan- 
guage, and  customs  of  the  kingdom*  Every 
thing  was  to  be  Norman,  and  even  the 
English  or  Saxon  language  wis  to  he 
abolished:  Winchester  was  the  residence 
of  the  Court,  and  we  may  safely  infer.  ** 
fully  occupied  by  the  officers,  prie*,u» 
followers  of  the  king.  A  new  royti 
castle  was  commenced  here:  the  corf"* 
or  eight  o'clock  bell,  was  first  m " 
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Winton,  to  warn  all  persons  to  retire  to 
bed,  or  to  extinguish  fire  at  that  hoar: 
and  a  command  is  said  to  have  been  is* 
sued  hence  to  depopulate  the  entire  tract 
or  district  which  now  forms  the  New* 
Forest:  that  inquisitorial  edict  of  ascer- 
taining and  registering  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  realm  in  the  '  Domesday 
Book,  or  '  Roll  of  Winchester,'  was  issued 
from  this  City,  A.  D.  1083,  and  here  that 
important  record  was  kept:  but  another 
more  material  event,  as  relating  to  our 
present  subject,  and  the, stability  of  the 
See,  was  the  commencement  of  a  large  and 
magnificent  Cathedral,  by  the  Norman 
bishop,  in  1079.  The  old  historians  clearly 
intimate,  that  he  began  the  church  from 
its  foundation,  and  raised  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  although  the  same  writers  admit, 
that  the  former  edifice,  by  Ethelwold,  had 
not  been  erected  more  than  a  century. 
Some  of  these  also  relate  that  the  bishop 
employed  a  little  finesse  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  work,  but  which,  according 
to  Dn  Milner,  M  proved  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking,  and  generosity  of  the 
Conqueror/*  The  prelate,  wanting  timber 
for  his  new  fabric,  solicited  some  from  the 
monarch,  who  granted  him  as  much  from 
his  wood  of  Hanepinges,  or  Hampege,  near 
Winchester,  as  he  could  cut  down  and 
carry  away  in  three  days.  Taking  advant- 
age of  this  unqualifying  grant,  he  employed 
all  the  men,  horses,  carts,  &c  he  could 
obtain,  and  levelled  and  carried  away  the 
whole  of  the  said  wood,  or  "  forest,"  within 
the  prescribed  time.  This  act,  Dr.  Milner 
says,  so  prodigiously  incensed  the  mo- 
narch, that  he  refused  to  see  the  bishop ; 
but  the  latter,  in  disguise,  contrived  to 
obtain  an  interview,  and  explained  that 
he  had  not  exceeded  the  monarch's  pre- 
scribed time  of  three  days,  &c.  when  the 
king  mildly  remarked,  *  Most  assuredly, 
Walkelyn,  I  was  too  liberal  in  my  yrant, 
mod  you  too  exacting  in  the  we  made  of  it.' 
It  appears  that  this  event  occurred  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Conqueror's  life;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  bishop  continued  the  build- 
ing lor  seven  years  after  that  event,  when, 
1093,  the  Church  and  conventual  offices 
were  so  near  completion,  that "  almost  all 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England  assem- 
bled in  this  city  to  honour  the  solemn  de- 
dication of  them,  which  took  place  July 
15,  being  the  festival  of  St  Swithun,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  place." 


The  present  church  was  built  by 
Walkelyn,  say  the  historians,  from  the 
foundation  ;  but  there  is  some  difficul- 
ty in  determining  what  they  intended 
by  the  term ;  it  is  possible,  that  in  some 
places  he  might  really  lay  a  new  foun- 
dation, while  in  others  he  built  only 
from  the  level  of  the  ground.  A  very 
intelligent  letter  from  Mr.  Garbett,  the 
gentleman  appointed  to  superintend  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  attempts  to  assign 
to  each  succeeding  Bishop  his  portion 
of  the  construction  ;  but  not  always  to 
the  conviction  of  Mr.  B* 

The  exterior  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
presents  few  beauties,  or  attractive 
features. 

"The  Interior,  however,  will  amply 
compensate  for  any  defects  or  deficiencies 
of  the  outside.  This  presents  several  ar- 
chitectural and  sculptural  excellencies: 
this  displays  a  variety  of  truly  interesting 
and  important  subjects,  for  professional 
and  critical  examination.  Whilst  the 
fine  and  sublime  architecture  of  Wykeham, 
in  the  Nave  and  ailes,  produces  the  most 
impressive  effect,  and  claims  general  ad- 
miration ;  the  substantia],  plain,  and  large 
works  of  Walkelyn,  in  the  tower  and 
transepts,  are  imposing  and  simply  grand. 
In  the  north  Transept,  lately  cleaned  and 
restored;  we  see  the  effect  and  character 
of  this  style,  in  nearly  its  pristine  state. 
Every  member  is  in  unison  with  the  rest : 
each  is  large,  bold,  and  unadorned.  The 
bases,  capitals,  clustered  columns,  or  piers, 
and  the  single  shafts,  are  devoid  of  all  or- 
nament, and  appear  to  be  entirely  designed 
for  their  proper  places  and  necessary  uses. 
The  arches,  likewise  plain,  are  composed 
of  squared  stones,  and  formed  wholly  for 
strength  and  utility,  without  any  preten- 
sion to  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
carving  of  the  Stalls,  and  the  wood- work 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  Langton's  Chapel, 
we  see  a  redundancy  of  ornament  prevail. 
The  designers*  seem  to  have  wantoned  in 
a  licentiousness  of  fancy,  and  thought  they 
could  not  surcharge  their  works  with  too 
much  variety,  or  introduce' an  excess  of 
decoration.  Still  these  parts  of  the  edifice 
afford  us  much  delight,  even  from  this 
very  caprice.  The  eye  wanders  from  one 
form  and  object  to  another,  in  search  of 
novelty,  and  the  mind  is  kept  in  constant 
and  pleasing  exertion  by  analyzing  and 
I  appropriating  the  whole.    The  elaborate 
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and  sumptuous  Ajltar-Scrjzrn  is  full  of 
architectural  members,  and  is  certainly 
very  beautiful.  It  is  covered  with  niches, 
canopies,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  crockets, 
pediments,  &c.  and  when  in  its  original 
colour  and  condition, .  with  statues  and 
costly  ornaments,  must  have  been  surpri- 
singly splendid.  The  monumental  Chan- 
tries for  Fox,  Beaufort*  Wayuflete,  Wyke- 
ham,  and  £dington,have  all  their  peculiar 
beauties,  and  each  presents  a  specific  style 
in  design  and  detail :  that  of  Edington  has, 
perhaps,  the  least  interest  as  a  whole ;  but 
its  statue  is  the  most  elegant  of  any  in  the 
Church*  Wykeham's  altar-tomb,  and 
some  of  its  interior  parts,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  age ;  Fox's  chantry  is  a  superb 
example  of  monumental  architecture; 
gorgeous  in  its  design,  and  exquisite  in 
execution.  Those  for  Beaufort  and  Wayn- 
flete seem  placed  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  like  rival  beauties,  to  court  admira- 
tion :  each  consists  of  a  pyramidical  series 
of  canopies,  crocketed  pinnacles,  niches, 
tracery,  buttress  piers,  &c  raised  on,  and 
supported  by,  open  arches,  piers,  and 
panelled  screens.  Each  also  occupies  a 
corresponding  arch,  and  each  is  formed  to 
enshrine  and  surmount  the  altar  tombs  and 
statues  of  the  deceased  prelates.  It  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  combined 
group  of  chantries,  screens,  and  clustered 
columns,  in  this  part  ofWinchester  Church, 
is  not  equalled  by  any  spot  in  England, 
or  in  Europe.  Every  remove  of  the 
spectator,  as  he  wanders  round  this  part  of 
the  building,  presents  these  objects  differ- 
ently grouped,  differently  combined,  and 
with  varied  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
With  such  a  splendid  feast  before  him,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  architectural 
enthusiast,  indulges  himself  to  excess,  and 
almost  satiates  his  senses. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and 
laboured  of  these  ornaments  the  Screen 
for  the  High  Altar  must,  undoubtedly, 
be  placed. 

"  With  its  original  altar,  and  Catholic 
embellishments,  this  screen  must  have 
been  magnificently  rich  and  splendid.  Its 
furniture,  &c.  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Milner,  from  an  inventory  printed  in  the 
Monasticon,  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
the  nether  part,  or  antependium  of  the 
high  altar,  consisted  of  plated  gold,  gar- 
nished with  precious  stones.     Upon  it 


stood  the  tabernacle  and  stem,  of  embn*. 
dered  work,  ornamented  witk  pearls,  ss 
also  six  silver  candlesticks,  gilt,  intermixed 
with  reliquaries,   wrought  in  gold  and 
jewels.     Behiud  these  was  a  table  of  null 
images,  standing  in  their  respective  niches, 
made  of  silver,  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.     Still  higher  was  seen  a 
large  crucifix  with  its  attendant  imago, 
viz.  those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St 
John,  composed  of  the  purest  gold,  gar- 
nished with  jewels,  the  gift  of  Bishop 
Henry  de  Blois,  King  Stephens  brother. 
Over  this  appears  to  have  been  suspended 
from  the    exquisite   stone    canopy,  the 
crown  of  King  Canute,  which  he  placed 
there,  in  homage  to  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, after  his  famous  scene  of  hi*  com- 
manding the  sea  to  retire  from  his  feet, 
which  took  place  at  Southampton. 

Such  were  the  accompaniment*  of 
the  Royal  Crown  of  Canute,  rather  than 
of  the  Christian  place  of  worship.  But, 
while  we  pity  the  mistaken  zeal  which 
assigned  ornaments  so  gorgeous,  and  so 
unmeaning,  to  ecclesiastical  structures, 
we  must  not  condemn  without  discrimi- 
nation :  the  zeal  might  be  honest  though 
mistaken.     Mr.  B.  well  observes,  that, 

"  To  appreciate  the  character  of  Wyke- 
bam,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  many 
notions  (prejudices  indeed  they  may  justly 
be  termed)  resulting  from  the  state  of 
things  in  our  days,  compared  with  that 
exhibited  in  England  four  centuries  ago. 
Many  acts  and  measures  then  coosideml 
to  be  beneficial, judicious,  andmeritorioo*, 
may  now  be  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light  Of  the  value  of  the  religious,  sci- 
entific, and  eleemosinary  institutions  of 
former  times,  we  cannot  properly  form  an 
adequate  estimate:  we  may,  therefore, 
imagine  that  much  of  Wykeham's  muni- 
ficence might  perhaps  have  been  better 
employed.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten, that  monastic  institutions  (beskfes 
contributing  their  proportion  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state)  supported  the  whole 
body  of  the  poor  *  exercising  hospitality 
to  all,  furnishing  schools  for  me  gratuitous 
education  of  youth,  and  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  To  the 
industry  of  the  monks,  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  we  are  indebted  for 
multiplied  copies  of  the  scriptures,  and  of 
the  ancient  classic  and  ecclesiastic  writing*; 
and  also  for  the  histories  and  records  of 
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past  tiroes  in  general.  It  has  been  unfor- 
tunate for  Wykeham  that  he  was,  more  on 
account  of  his  place  and  influence  than 
from  his  personal  character,  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  a  person  so  powerful  as  John 
of  Gaunt;  but  Edward  held  him  in  sin- 
gular favour;  for,  as  Godwin  observes,  in 
the  greatness  of  his  authority  the  king 
found  two  notable  commodities,  one,  that 
without  his  care  all  things  were  ordered 
so  well  as  by  a  wise  and  trusty  servant 
they  might;  the  other,  that  if  any  thing 
fell  out  amiss,  wheresoever  the  fault  were, 
he  had  opportunity  to  cast  all  the  blame 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

M  His  willy  made  fifteen  months  before 
his  death,  extends  to  all  orders  and  de- 
grees of  men,  and  answers  every  demand 
of  piety,  gratitude,  affection,  and  charity, 
Dying  in  September,  1404,  he  was  in- 
terred in  the  chantry  be  had  erected  in  this 
Cathedral." 

From  this  specimen,  our  readers  will 
perceive  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the 
author ;  which  he  further  manifests  in 
a  willingness  to  relieve  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  from  the  imputation 
of  his  death-bed  despair ;  so  powerfully 
illustrated  by  Shakespeare.  Mr.  B, 
observes  that  the  features  of  his  effigy 
are  placid:  the  bard,  nevertheless*  is 
supported  by  the  Chronicles. 

We  could  with  great  pleasure  pro- 
long our  extracts;  but  prudence  forbids. 
It  is  sufficient  praise  to  rank  this  pub- 
lication among  the  others  for  which  the 
British  public,  and  especially  the  lovers 
of  our  National  Antiquities,  are  obliged 
to  the  author. 


The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster. By  J. P.  Neale,  Parts  III 
to  VI.  4to.  each  Part  16s. 

This  work,  at  its  first  appearance,* 
was  reported  by  us  with  approbation ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find,  from  Mr. 
Neale's  advertisement  annexed  to  the 
subsequent  Parts,  that  it  has  met  with 
"  general  approval,"  and  •*  almost  un-i 
precedentea  support,"  derived  in  part 
from  "  names  the  most  distinguished 
for  rank  and  talent  in  this  country." 

*  Comp,  Lit.  Pa  v.  vol  vi.p.  14 
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This  Is  evidence  sufficient  that  the 
public  has  confirmed  the  opinion  we 
expressed,  and  we  have  little  more  to 
do  on  this  occasion,  than  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  N.  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  volume ;  and  to'  wait  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  whole,  in  a  second 
volume. 

As  is  well  known,  the  mam  interest 
of  such  works  depends  on  the  plates, 
and  graphjc  illustrations,  which  we 
cannot  transcribe,  or  analyze ;  however 
desirous  we  may  be  to  do  them  justice. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  describing  them  as  meritorious; 
well  conducted,  and  honourable  to  the 
state  of  the  arts  among  us. 

The  history  of  the  Deans  includes 
many  illustrious  scholars  and  church- 
men ;  and  from  the  natural  connexion 
of  the  Abbey  with  the  Cour^,  mucji  of 
the  dangerous  influence  of  the  latter  on 
the  dignitaries  of  the  former,  is  present* 
ed  to  the  reader.  We  must,  neverthe- 
less, make  allowances  for  the  reluctance 
of  the  narrator  to  detract  from  the  cha- 
racter of  men  so  eminent  by  station  as 
the  Deans  of  Westminster.  This  ap- 
pears principally  in  modern  times.  Au 
terbury  is  mildly  dealt  with,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Prime  Minister  Walpole ; 
but  Walpole  certainly  knew  more  of 
Atterbury's  proceedings  than  bethought 
r  proDer  to  proclaim  to  the  world ;  and 
we  learn  from  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes* 
that  plots  and  intentions  by  the 
partizans  of  the  exiled  family  were  in- 
cessant. To  any  politician,  this  is  say- 
ing enough  in  justification  of  Walpole* 
partial  concealment  On  the  merits  of 
later  Deans,  the  learning  of  Dr.  Pearce, 
the  zeal  and  talents  of  Dr.  Horsley,  the 
classic  attainments,  and  elaborate  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Vincent,  we  could  en« 
large  with  pleasure.  To  the  latter, 
must  be  aspribed  the  honour  of  first 
earnestly  recommending  the  restoration 
of  Henry  Vllths  Chapel,  which  is  now 
carrying  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

■V(e  certainly  consider  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  as  a  national  structure,  and 
wish  it  to  be  always  kept  in  a  state 


*  Comp.  Lit.  Pah.  vol,  ix.  p.  23. 
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of  repair  and  of  cleanliness,  creditable 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of 
natives.  There  is  a  solemnity  connect- 
ed with  the  building,  with  the  conside- 
ration of  the  illustrious  dead  whose  mo- 
numents surround  its  walls,  and  speak 
powerfully  to  every  principle  of  mind, 
with  the  public  services  there  performed, 
and  with  the  national  engagements 
there  contracted,  which  cannot  but 
strongly  affect  all  who  wish  well  to  their 
King  and  Country,  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire,  at  large.  It  well  de- 
serves commemoration. 


Peak  Scenery,  or  Excursions  in  Der- 
byshire: made  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Picturesque  Observations, 
&c.  By  E.  Rhodes,  royal  4to.  part  I. 
price  £1  14s.  For  the  Author,  1818. 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  scenes  so 
impressive  in  their  nature,  or  their  con- 
stituent parts,  that  the  eye  and  the 
heart,  however  uninformed,  cannot  but 
feel  and  acknowledge  their  beauty  or 
their  sublimity.  But  it  is  also  true,  that 
not  only  such  scenes  when  beheld  by 
the  eye  of  taste  properly  instructed,  are 
enjoyed  with  a  more  copious  delight, 
but  that  objects  little,  if  at  all,  exalted 
above  the  ordinary,  communicate  to 
such  powers,  sensations,  and  pleasures, 
of  which  only  such  powers  are  suscept- 
ible. The  extent  of  a  prospect  is 
obvious  to  all :  the  beauty  of  a  pros- 
pect, with  the  causes,  or  the  operating 
principles,  of  that  beauty,  is  restricted 
to  few.  Hence  the  difference  of  judg- 
ment between  artists  and  casual  spec- 
tators ;  and  hence  the  aptitude  of  artists 
to  find  beauties  in  uncouth  forms,  ruins, 
sheds,  rough  coated  animals,  stumps  of 
trees,  &c.  which  to  other  beholders  are 
rude,  perhaps  offensive. 

Almost  every  county  in  England  has 
its  peculiar  features,  and  consequently 
its  beauties;  but  among  the  most 
striking,  by  the  effects  to  which  they 
afford  scenery  and  play,  are  such  as 
abound  in  rocks,  mountains,  dales  and 


impetuous  streams.  These  ire  works 
of  Nature;  and  Nature  seems,  occa- 
sionally, to  take  a  pride  in  skewing 
them  under  the  most  striking  effects, 
merely  because  they  are  her  work. 

Derbyshire  has  much  of  this  charac- 
ter :  it  comprises  ridges  of  mountains, 
from  which  the  view  is  most  extensiTe, 
and  which  in  return  become  objects  of 
great  interest,  whether  forming  the  more 
proximate  back  ground,  or  varying  the 
lines  of  the  remote  horizon.  Our  au- 
thor did  well  to  wander  in  Derbyshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  picturesque  observa- 
tion: and  in  company  with  such  a 
friend  and  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Chant- 
rey,  he  could  not  fail  of  intermingling 
improvement  with  pleasure.  That  ail 
the  subjects  introduced  are  grand  or 
striking,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  thai  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  designer  has  im- 
parted to  them  an  interest,  need  not  be 
denied ;  and  to  say  truth,  the  sight  of . 
them  induces  us  to  substitute  the  paint- 
er for  the  poet, 

who  gives  to  airy  nothing! 
A  local  habitation  and  a  a 


Mr.  Rhodes  has  shewn  himself  highly 
sensible  to  the  different  styles  of  beauty 
in  Nature ;  and,  strange  as  some  may 
think  it,  he  finds  beauties  too  where 
Nature  never  placed  them.  If  any  sus- 
pect that  the  pencil  of  the  designer 
suggested  some  of  these  to  him,  si 
beauties,  perhaps  they  will  not  greatly 
err.  But,  we  shall  suffer  him  to  speak 
for  himself. 

M  It  may  here  be  observed  that  pictu- 
resque beauty  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  any  peculiar  species  of  landscape:  it 
belongs  not  exclusively  either  to  a  flat 
or  a  hilly  country.  The  happy  interreo- 
tion  of  light  and  shadow  may  atone  for  the 
absence  of  variety  of  form ;  and  imptrt 
thin  delightful  quality  to  scenes  and  objecti 
apparently  at  variance  with  those  acknow- 
ledged principles  on  which  it  is  understood 
to  depend :  hence  it  may  be  found*  not 
only  amongst  the  dales  of  Derbyshire,  but 
in  the  level  counties  of  Leicester  and  Lin- 
coln, where  the  sight,  uninterrupted  by 
hills,  freely  expatiates  over  an  extensive 
range  of  well  cultivated  country.  It'8 
refreshing  to  the  spirits,  and  gratifying  to 
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tbe  eye»  to  wander  over  ground  like  this, 
where  no  objects  intervene  to  disturb  that 
calm  sublimity  of  feeling,  produced  by 
contemplating  an  expanse  of  prospect, 
terminating  only  with  the  limited  powers 
of  human  vision ;  and  where  one  prevail- 
ing tone  of  colour,  broad  and  bold  in  the 
foreground,  harmoniously  unites  an  infinity 
of  detail,  that  gradually  softens  into  the 
blue  mists  of  distance,  and  imperceptibly 
melts  into  the  horizon/' 

As  a  contrast,  and  a  contrast  suffi- 
ciently strong,  we  add  our  author's 
opinion  on  some  of  the  objects  in 
Middleton  Dale. 


"  The  romantic  pictures  of  this  dale  are 
often  essentially  improved  by  the  fires  of  ( 
the  lime-kilns,  wtyh  which  it  abounds; 
tbe  volumes  of  smoke  sometimes  throw  an 
obscurity  over  the  objects  in  Middleton 
Dale,  which  increases  their  effect,  and  oc- 
casionally   imparts  a   sublimity   to  the 
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well  known,  bears  repetition:  and  we 
cannot  suppress  our  anger  at  the  msen* 
sibtlity  of  the  later  generations  of  rut- 
tics,  who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
violate  those  honourable  memorials  of 
Human  Nature,  the  grave  stones,  and 
trees,  which  formerly  marked  the  places 
where  fortitude,  charity,  and  piety  had 
taken  up  their  "  dread  repose." 

We  find  a  pleasure  in  repeating" that 
to  Mr.  Howard  is  owing  trie  recovery 
and  preservation  of  tire  cross  in  Eyam 
church-yard  :  that  great  philanthropist, 
though  intent  on  superior  things,  yet 
felt  that  such  "  unregarded  reliques," 
though  "  overgrown  with  docks  and 
thistles,"  were  not  beneath  his  notice. 
It  was  wise  in  the  parishioners  of  Eyam 
to  take  his  hint,  and  obey  his  wishes. 

We  desire  now  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  operation  of 
natural  causes;  and  first  to  the  effects 


summits  only  of  the  rocks  are  seen  gleam- 
ing with  light,  while  all  below  is  involved 
in  the  indistinct  and  shadowy  medium  that 
floats  at  their  base. 

It  is  the  imagination  that  imparts 
these  "  essential  improvements  :"  that 
clouds  and  mists,  especially  in  motion, 
may  augment  the  grandeur  of  a 
scene,  must  be  allowed ;  but  the  smoke 
or  the  reek  of  a  lime  kiln,  is  ill  calcu- 
lated for  that  purpose.  It  adds,  no 
otherwise,  than  as  it  takes  off  that  ab- 
solute stillness,  that  lifelessness,  which 
is  inseparable  from  bare  rocks  and 
naked  projections. 

We  give  Mr.  Rhodes  credit  for  con- 
siderable powers  of  description :  he 
looks  forward  in  his  rambles,  with  the 
anticipations  of  a  traveller;  he  looks 
backward  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  he 
takes  occasion  to  connect  histories  of 
persons  and  places,  not  without  discri- 
mination, though  we  think  some  of  them 
might  have  been  spared.  The  charac- 
ter of  Miss  Seward  imparts  an  interest 
to  Eyam,  the  place  ot  her  residence ; 
the  character  of  Mr.  Mompesson,  with 
the  history  of  the  plague,  imported  into 
the  village  from  London,  though  alfcady 
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Derbyshii 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  first  of  November,  1755,  as  Francis 
Mason  sat  in  a  small  room  at  the  distance 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  yards  from  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  engine  shafts,  he  felt  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  raised  him 
up  in  his  chair,  and  shook  some  pieces  of 
lime  and  plaster  from  tbe  sides  and  roof  of 
!  his  little  hovel.     In  a  field  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  mine  he  after- 
wards observed  a  chasm  or  cleft  in  the 
earth,  which  he  supposed  was  made  at  tbe 
same  time:  its  direction  was  parallel  to 
the  vein  of  ore  which  the  miners  were  then 
pursuing,  and  its  continuation  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  was  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.     Two  miners 
who  were  employed  in  the  drifts  about 
sixty  fathoms  deep  when  the  earthquake 
took  place,  were  so  terrified  at  the  shock 
that  they  dared  not  attempt  to  climb  the 
shaft,  which  they  dreaded  might  run  in 
upon  them  and  entomb  them  alive.    They 
felt  themselves  surrounded  with  danger, 
and  as  they  were  conversing  with  each 
other  on  the  means  of  safety  and  looking 
for  a  place  of  refuge  they  were  alarmed  by 
a  second  shock  much  more  violent  than 
the  one  preceding.    They  now  ran  pre* 
eipitately  to  the  interior  of  the  mine :  it 
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„_s  an  instinctive  movement  that  no  way 
bettered  their  condition  ;  it  only  changed 
the  spot  of  earth  where  they  had  previous- 
ly stood ;  but  their  danger  and  their  fears 
were  still  the  same.  Another  shock  en- 
sued, which  after  an  awful  and  almost 
breathless  interval  of  four  or  five  minutes 
was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  and  afterwards 
by  a  fifth.  Every  repercussion  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  which 
continued  for  about  a  minute;  then,  gra- 
dually  decreasing  in  force,  like  the  thun- 
der retiring  into  distance,  it  subsided  into 
an  appalling  stillness  more  full  of  terror 
than,  the  sounds  which  had  passed  away, 
leaving  the  mind  unoccupied  by  other  im- 
pressions, to  contemplate  the  mysterious 
nature  of  its  danger.  The  whole  space  of 
time  included  between  the  first  and  the 
last  shock,  was  nearly  twenty  minutes. 
When  the  men  had  recovered  a  little  from 
their  trepidation,  they  began  to  examine 
the  passages,  and  to  endeavour  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  confinement.  As 
they  passed  along  the  drifts  they  observed 
that  pieces  of  minerals  were  scattered 
along  the  floor,  which  had  been  shaken 
from  the  sides  and  the  roof,  but  all  the 
shafts  remained  entire  and  uninjured. 

We  recommend  a  comparison  of  this 
dangerous  situation  of  miners  below 
ground,  with  that  of  a  ship's  company 
oat  at  sea,  as  given  in  our  third  volume, 
O.  S.  p.  730.  Such  are  the  effects  of 
Earthquakes;  and  such  the  distances 
to  which  their  tremendous  vibrations 
are  active.  Various  opinions  have 
been  held  on  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena: a  phenomenon  not  less  per- 
plexing, and  equally  to  both  Vulca- 
nist  and  Neptunist,  was  formerly,  and 
possibly,  may  be  still  found  in  the 
mines  of  Derbyshire.  Whether  any 
thing  similar  occurs  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  globe,  may  afford  matter  for  re- 
flection: at  a  greater  depth  its  pow- 
ers would  acquire  augmented  force. 

M  Haycliff  mine,  now  no  longer  worked, 
was  once  the  grand  depository  of  that  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  in  the  mineral 
world,  provincially called,  Slikensides.  The 
external  appearance  of  this  curious  species 
of  Galena  is  well  known  wherever  mine- 
ralogy has  been  studied.  At  the  present 
time  good  specimens  of  it  are  extremely 


rare,  and  can  only  be  met  with  m  ca& 
nets  which  have  been  long  established. 
In  those  mines  where  it  has  mostprersiled 
it  exhibits  but  little  variety,  either  is  form 
or  character.  An  upright  pillar  of  lime* 
stone  rock,  intermixed  with  calcareous 
spar,  contains  this  exploding  ore:  the 
surface  is  thinly  coated  over  with  lead, 
which  resembles  a  covering  of  plumbago, 
and  it  is  extremely  smooth,  bright  tod 
even.  These  rocky  pillars  hive  their  po- 
lished feces  opposed  to  each  other,  war- 
times they  nearly  touch,  sometimes  they 
are  farther  apart,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  up  with  smaller  portions  sod 
fragments  of  spar  and  particles  of  lead  ore, 
which  is  every  where  intersected  with 
narrow  veins  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  i 
powdery  consistency,  that  run  in  oblique 
directions  amongst  the  i 


"  The  effects  of  this  extraordinary  mi- 
neral are  not  less  singular  than  terrific. 
A  blow  with  a  hammer,  a  stroke  or  a 
scratch  with  a  miner's  peck,  are  sufficient 
to  rend  those  rocks  asunder  with  which  it 
is  united  or  embodied.  The  stroke  is  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  a  crackling  noise, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  s 
sound  not  unlike  the  mingled  ham  of  s 
swarm  of  bees :  shortly  afterwards,  an  ex- 
plosion follows  so  loud  and  appalling  that 
even  the  miners,  though  a  hardy  race  of 
men  and  little  accustomed  to  fear,  tnra 
pale  aud  tremble  at  the  shock.  This  dan- 
gerous combination  of  matter  most  ohk 
sequently  be  approached  with  caution. 
To  avoid  the  use  of  the  common  imple- 
ments of  mining,  a  small  hole  is  carefully 
bored,  into  which  a  little  gunpowder  is 
put  and  exploded  with  a  match,  which 
gives  the  workmen  time  to  withdraw  to  s 
place  of  safety,  there  to  wait  the  result  of 
their  operations.  Sometimes  not  less  than 
five  or  six  successive  explosions  ensue  at 
intervals  of  from  two  to  ten  or  fifteen, 
minutes,  and  occasionally  they  are  so  sub- 
limely awful  that  the  earth  has  been  vio- 
lently shaken  to  the  surmce  by  the  con- 
cussion, even  when  the  discharge  hat  taken 
place  at  the  depth  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred fathoms. 

u  When  the  Haycliff  mine  was  open, 
a  person  of  the  name  of.  Higguibottaav 
who  was  unused  to  the  working  of  Sck- 
ensidesand  notmuchapprebenaweof** 
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ger,  was  repeatedly  cautioned  not  to  use 
lib  pick  in  the  getting  of  the  ore.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  admonitions  of  his  fellow-miners. 
He  struck  the  fatal  stroke,  that  by  an  ap- 
parently electrical  communication  set  the 
whole  mass  instantaneously  in  motion, 
shook  the  surrounding  earth  to  its  foun- 
dation, and  with  a  noise  as  tremendous  as 
thunder,  scattered  the  rocky  fragments  in 
every  direction,  through  the  whole  vacuity 
of  Haycliff  mine.  Thick  boards  of  ash,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  paces, 
were  perforated  by  pieces  of  rock  six 
inches  diameter.  The  poor  miner  was 
dreadfully  cut  and  lacerated,  yet  he  es- 
caped with  life." 

The  work  is  elegantly  printed ;  and 
the  whole  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  mo- 
dern taste. 


The  Vettriady  a  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos. 
By  Hans  Busk,  esq.  author  of  the 
Banquet,  Dessert,  &c.  With  Notes, 
and  Plates,  8vo.  12s.  London, 
Colburn. 

Among  the  airy  tribes,  that,  borne 
on  dusky  pinions,  come  with  such 
winged  speed  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
to  hover  round  our  heads,  court  our 
admiration,  and  stun  our  ears  with  such 
a  variety  of  discordant  melodies,  and 
which  then  for  the  most  part  again 
recede  into  that  obscurity  whence  they 
emerged,  it  is  not  an  easy  nor  is  it  a 
very  grateful  task,  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
tinguish the  full  clear  and  sweet,  and 
affecting  note  that  charms  the  ear  and 
reaches  to  the  heart — and  this  is  the 
more  difficult,  since,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  flight,  the  generality  of  these 
Songsters  aim  at  making  a  striking, 
rather  than  a  lasting  impression,  and 
at  reaching  a'  lofty  rather  than  a  per- 
manent position. 

They  weave  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  their  plumage  before  our  eyes,  in  all 
the  intricate  mazes  that  a  sickly  fancy 
can  suggest,  or  which  a  perpetual  agi- 
tation can  produce,  and  rely  on  the  per- 
plexity of  the  combinations,  like  the 
chance  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  to  ex- 


hibit appearances  that  shall  have  the 
semblance  of  novelty,  and  acquire  the 
praise  of  excellence. — For  ever  soaring 
to  an  unattained  and  unattainable 
height,  they  exhaust  that  strength  that 
would  have  supported  them  in  the  ele- 
vation, for  which  nature  designed  them, 
and  they  sink  below  mediocrity,  into 
contempt. 

They  spor  their  Pegasus  to  such  a  height, 
They  leave  the  astonished  reader  oat  of  sight ;  \ 
Then  quicker  than  they  rose,  enfeebled  fall ; 
On  their  five  nerveless  feetp-»too  lame— to  crawl. 

That  these  observations  will  apply  to 
a  great  proportion  of  modern  poets, 
(some  of  whom  are  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  ephemeral  reputation)  many  of 
our  headers  (we  think)  will  be  readily 
disposed  to  admit.  But  to  particularize 
would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would 
be  invidious. 

Nothing  can  be  to  us  more  discou- 
raging, more  tiresome  and  disgusting, 
and  nothing  can  more  effectually  prevent 

The  spirit  of  a  wandering  wit," 

^-^  J lint  with  daring  hand  to  hit ;  ] 


By  all  attempted,  but  attained  by  few, 

The  grand,  sublime,  the  natural,  and  true !'       •.'. 

than  those  petty  artificers  by  which 
vanity  is  archly  laying  snares  for  admi- 
ration, and  of  which  pride  generally  be- 
comes the  first  victim — than  those  eter- 
nal struggles  to  produce  the  wits- 
astonishing  and  rare — that  restless 
search  for  some  tall  bombastic  meta- 
phor—those  laborious  throes  of  genius 
which  distort  the  features  of  composi- 
tion, frighten  discretion  from  her  seat, 
and  which,  as  they  excite  the  most 
painful  anxiety  while  they  last,  gene- 
rally terminate  in  abortive  disappoint- 
ment and  futile  inanity. 

We  may  well  say — nil  intentahm 
nostri  liquere  poeta  ;  but  every  body 
may  not  be  disposed  to  add, 

Nee  minimum,  meraere  decus,— 
Vestigia  Gneca  •  •  •  *  ausideserere. 

It  is  not  therefore  without  consider- 
able satisfaction,  and  a  mixture  of  some 
exultation,  that  we  announce  a  pro- 
duction in  the  present  time,  which  is  so 
little,  open,  as  the  one  before  us,  to 
these  objections  and  animadversions. 
Of  the  former  works  of  this  author  we 
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have  had  occasion  to  spesdc  favourably,*  j 
and  we  are  happy  to  see,  that  the 
hints,  we  took  the  liberty  of  throwing 
out,  do  not  require  to  be  repeated. 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  every  man 
of  taste  will  hail  with  us  a  work  of 
which  the  arrangement  is  so  classical, 
the  versification  so  harmonious,  and  the 
style  so  captivating: — where,  notwith- 
standing the  exuberance  of  witty  alhir 
skms- — humorous  combinations  and 
imagery — the  judgment  of  the  Poet 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  good  sense 
of  the  reader;  and  where  we  are  »not 
called  upon  at  every  turn,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  the  moment,  to  mount  the 
clumsy  velocipede  of  a  puerile  imagina- 
tion to  perform  that  excursion  which 
the  play  of  ordinary  faculties,  and  the 
spring  of  moderate  exertion  can  accom- 
plish with  far  greater  grace,  dexterity, 
and  ease* 

We  cannot  better  exemplify  our 
feelings  in  the  subject,  than  by  applying 
to  himself  the  compliment  he  has  paid 
to  the  judicious  and  successful  attempts 
of  one  of  his  heroes. 

Where  measured  increments  of  rapid  force, 
Raise  and  support  and  regulate  his  course. 
His  passive  feet,  his  judgment  seems  to  tether ; 
Hot  launch  at  once  into  the  skies  together ; 
Affect  the  limits  of  a  humble  sphere, 
And  check  the  circuit  of  their  safe  career. 

Eat  slow,  snbsaltWe  graze  the  level  floor, 
And  promise  little  to  perform  the  more. 

Canto  V. 

That  the  subject  is  well  calculated  to 
become  the  vehicle  of  elegant  satire, 
the  poet  has  ingeniously  and  ably  illus- 
trated in  a  copious  and  well-written  pre- 
face, full  of  that  epigrammatic  force  and 
animation  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guish his  compositions  whether  in  verse 
or  prose. 

This  preliminary  discourse  which  we 
think  is  not  likely  to  suffer  the  fate  the 
author,  (with  a  moderation  real  or 
affected)  apprehends  ;  of  being i4  read 
last  or  not  at  all,"  concludes  with  an 
epigram  of  which  the  elegant  modern  la- 
tinity  speaks  it  from  the  pen  of  an  ancient 
bom  after  his  time,  aid  we  have  no 
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•  See  p.  *ll— 216,  and  653-460  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 


doubt  the  leader,  in  few  of  the 
modesty,  will  adopt  the  mutuality,  el 
the  wish  it  contains. 

The  plot  of  this  entertaining  Poem  is 
extremely  simple,  but  on  that  account, 
surely  not  the  less  admirable,  and  as 
laying  its  foundation  in  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place,  in  manners  and 
taste,  commemorates  the  age  in  which 
it  has  been  composed. -In  the  Arti, 
the  Sciences,  ana  Belles  Lettres,  the 
precision,  formality  and  rigid  subjection 
to  rule  and  discipline  of  the  old  modern 
school,  has  given  way  to  a  freer,  more 
degag6,  and  more  energetic  style, part- 
ly  acquired  from  a  cultivation  of  the 
antique,  and  (analogous  and  consequent 
to  that)  partly  from  a  study  of  nature, 
which  has  led  to  a  relish  only  for  what  is 
really  beautiful,  excellent,  and  true. 
This  reformation  as  far  as  dancing  it 
concerned,  somewhat  farther  seems  to 
constitute  the  ground-work  of  his  per- 
formance. 

The  name  of  Vestris  appears  to  have 
been  taken  as  more  familiar  that  any 
other  of  his  tribe,  to  distinguish  the 
hero  of  the  old  school,  that  of  Duport, 
whose  excellence  has  lately  been  so 
highly  appreciated  in  this  country,  to 
denote  the  progress  of  the  new  school— 
A  slip  which  the  former  is  supposed  to 
have  made  during  a  trial  of  skill  ins 
ballet  expressly  constructed  for  the  oc- 
casion, develores  at  once  the  objectand 
catastrophe  of  the  piece. 

The  machinery,  by  which  this  easy 
story  is  supported  and  conducted  to  a 
happy  termination  for  the  theme,  though 
not  for  the  principal  character,  is  also 
free  from  intricacy  and  embarrassment 

To  give  consequence  to  the  Hero,  be 
is  introduced  as  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  operatic  Jupiter,  enjoying 
the  Apotheosis  which  Paris  has  un- 
thinkingly bestowed,  and  giving  laws  to 
fashion  and  taste  throughout  Europe. 

Terpsichore  alarmed  for  the  tns 
interest*  of  her  art,  raises  up  *  n»al  fit 
this  despot  of  the  danee,  and  sead*  u* 
phantom  of  her  Prot%6  todiafurbtst 
Hero's  slumbers.  In  the  dftWlertf 
Tetaaachua  he  seek*  for  riw*  t* 
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cMs^lfttiOP  faw  hit  watim*  EocUr 
rise*;  Wt,  not  finding  the  relief  he 
expects,  resolve*  on  a  trip  to  England. 

Terpeiehore  «  pursues  with  mortal 
hate,  the  immortal  man/'  and  descends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  search  of 
Neptune;  whom  she  inspires  with  a 
love  for  the  art,  and  persuades  him  to 
twin*  a  fluent  minuet  with  her ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  his  admiration  of  a 
submarine  ballet,  raises  such  a  storm 
as  she  imagines  must  overwhelm  the 
packet— Venus  interposes,  and  sends 
her  sons  to  smite  the  monsters  of  the 
deep,  who  "  who  in  more  gentle  vor- 
tices embrace,"  and  a  calm  ensues. 
The  Hero  lands  at  Dover,  is  conducted 
to  London,  introduced  to  the  Queen, — 
in  a  conversation  with  whom  the  Poet 
takes  the  opportunity,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Second  Book  of  the  JEneid  and 
of  the  Henriasie,  of  relating  what  could 
not  so  well  have  been  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  work.  In  the  mean 
time  France  becomes  impatient  for  the 
return  of  Vestris,  who  alter  having  re- 
cruited his  purse,  his  confidence,  and 
his  hopes,  again  crosses  the  channel, 
determined  to  meet  his  antagonist  and 
his  fate. 

"  Prepared  to  fall,  or  vanquish  all  hi*  foes." 

To  his  infinite  mortification  he  finds 
himself  betrayed  by  his  mistress,  out- 
shone by  his  rival,  and  deserted  by  his 
admirers. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  summons 
a  council,  which  is  most  humorously 
described,  and  in  which  a  plan  is  pro- 
posed to  circumvent  and  destroy  his 
enemy. 

By  the  advice  of  his  protectress  how- 
ever he  first  takes 

—The  road  from  day-light  and  from  Paris, 
To  Plato's  gloomy  realm,  direct  that  carries : 
For  every  Hero,  while  he's  yet  alive, 
Is  doomed  to  take  this  memorable  drive.  • 
Herein,  who  break  the  law  of  their  creation, 
Benoance  all  prospect  of  deification. 

He  then  solicits  the  aid  of  the  infer- 
nal spirit* — and  receives  their  assur- 
ances of  assistance  and  co-operation  in 
the  meditated  stratagem. 

"  VeatrU  approaching,  sends  them  mluVnanv; 
•  What,  tiie  great  Vesuv!' all  it  once  exclaim. 
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Then  tons  accost  him  W  God  of  lfancersr*vj 
Leav'st  thon  the  zenith  of  thy  wholesome  skv 
To'plumb  tlie  caverns  of  this  black  abyss, 
The  £rave  of  light,  antipodal  of  bliss  ? 
Say  wooJdst  thou  ought  of  these  thy  lowryrMtnda? 
Say  can  their  wrath  anticipate  their  ends? 
Thy  flaming  ministers  shall  fly  to  arms. 
And  (ill  the  Opera-house  with  vain  alarms. 
Is  it  some  Nymph  rebellions  to  thy  reign. 
Alike  who  causes  and  who  mocks  thy  pain; 
Or  Beauty  treacherous  to  her  maiden  vow. 
Thou  fain  wooidat  punish,  and  thon  know'ss  at* 

how? 
Wonldst  thon  consign  her  to  our  claws  impure. 
To  hill  the  fair  delinquent  or  to  curt  f 
Shall  we  with  cords  her  winged  feet  jirtsfat 
Print  on  her  ivory  skin  a  bloody  stain, 
Her  roving  eye-balls  from  their  sockets  tear, 
Or  apparitions  raise  to  fix  them  there  ? 
Shall  we  on  mattresses  expressly  laid. 
From  Leucas'  rock  precipitate  the  maid  ? 


Or  shalT  weW  HoW,'  &  visiter  replies ; 
U  U  not  here,  my  friends,  the  grievance  list*— 
There  is  no  Nymph  rebellious  to  my  reign. 
Alike  who  causes  and  who  mocks  my  pun ; 
Nor  barbarous  maid,  and  faithless  to  her  voev, 
I  fain  would  punish,  the/  I  know  not  how  : 
Nor  were  there,  would  I  to  your  daws  consign  j 
In  such  a  cause  your  aid  I  should  decline. 
The  sex  X  honour  to  my  latest  hseelh* 
Nor  punish  thejr  delinquency  with,  death. 
Ah !  wonid  for  Love  or  Monty  here  1  came.'* 

He  then  returns  from  Elyseijrji  t# 
Paris,  which  ends  the  fourth  Canto, 

The  fifth  opens  with  night ;  scene 
the  Opera, — ^fphyr  prepares  to  cam 
off  Psyche. — The  demons  spring  their 
mine. — Terpsichore  interposes. 
Lo !  with  a  super-human  bound  he  spring*. 
Clears  the  wide  gap  and  claps  hi*  srooakinz 

wings. 
Zephyr  his  flight  and  equipoise  maintains,' 
Nor  stops,  uor  starts,  nor  murmurs,  nor  oonv 

plains ; 
Transcendent  towering  with  unruffled  mien, 
He  circumvolitaies  the  prostrate  scene. 
Thus,  near  fall'n  battlements  of  antique  towers, 
The  quivering  lapwing  chides  1 1* evening  boors ; 
Measures  the  ruined  pile  in  airy  rings. 
And  sweeps  the  time-worn  fragments  with  h|s 

wings. 

The  Hero  enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment resolves  to  rely  on  himself  alane, 
and  sends 

A  formal  challenge  in  laconic  prose. 
In  sable  edgings  mourns  the  snowy  page ; 
The  flaming  wax  a  tj  pe  of  burning  rage : 
The  sugared  syllables  well  varnished  flicker; 
The  words  drop  vinegar  and  gall  the  thicker. 
Each  letter  bears  the  character  of  woe  ; 
And  mutes  funereal  form  a  solemn  row. 
The  combatants  prepare  their  arms  and  feet, 
Enliven'd  Paris  hails  the  expected  treat. 

The  description  of  the  crowd  within 
and  without ;  of  the  new  Ballet,  of  the 
Contest  for  the  Armour  of  AchiHe*,  in 
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which  the  ntw  Aiax  and  Ulyssen  dis- 
play all  their  skill  and  intrepidity, 
bring  on  the  Denouement  before  pointed 
out,  and  some  appropriate  similes,  re- 
flections, and  few  episodical  lines  finish 
the  canto  and  the  poem ;  which,  to  use 
the  author's  expression  concerning  Acis 
and  Galatea,  is  a  scene  of  fascination 
and  splendour  throughout :  nor  are  we 
aware  that  the  language  contains  any 
thing  in  this  class  of  composition  that 
can  be  compared  with,  much  less  that 
surpasses  it,  in  beauty  and  force,  ex- 
pression and  finishing. 

After  saying  so  much,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  make  any  long  extracts  of 
what  appear  to  us  the  most  brilliant 
passages  in  this  engaging  work,  and  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
that  the  parts  we  should  have  selected, 
if  our  limits  had  permitted,  would  have 
been  from  the  Invocation — the  Russian 
Embassy— the  description  of  the  Phan- 
tom— the  Portrait  of  Eucharissa— her 
Interview— Neptune's  floating  Palace 
and  Attendants — Origin  and  Progress 
of  Dancing — Character  of  the  French — 
of  whom  the  Author  in  a  former  work 
has  aptly  said 

What  nation  ever  cut,  that  History  qootes. 
So  many  capers,  and  so  many  throats ! 

The  opening  of  the  Third  Canto— 
The  Night  and  Silence — The  Boudoir 
Scene — Personification  of  that  Law** 
Ballet— Affiche — Press  at  the  Opera 
Door— the  Buckler  of  Achilles — Heca- 
tompadon,  &c.  &c— all  of  which  are 
admirably  delineated. 

We  do  not  however,  intend  to  affirm 
that  it  is  a  faultless  production :  neither 
do  we  mean  to  say  that  we  consider  it 
subject  to  the  same  severe  rules  of  criti- 
cism as  works  of  a  graver  character 

Versibus  exponi  tragicis,  res  comica  non  vuit 

One  rule  has  been  observed—- which 
is  in  ouf  opinion  a  great  recommenda- 
tion, tho'  the  contrary  is  too  often  the 
modern  practice. 
Parcere  personis— dicere  de  vitius. 

Where,  on  the  whole,  there  are  so 
many  prominent  and  shining  parts, 
whatever  may  be  done  by  envy  or  de- 
traction, it  can  never  be  the  province  or 


wish  of  hist  criticism,  to  collect  a  few 
scattered  imperfections  or  biemishea 
into  the  focus  of  observation,  for  the 
sake  of  obscuring  the  lustre  of  a  work, 
which  is  calculated  to  live  in  the  admi- 
ration of  every  reader  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, and  which  with  all  its 
playfulness  of  manner  and  vivacity  of 
intelligence,  developes  a  force  of  pleasing 
and  instructive  satire,  and  bears  a  stamp 
of  thought  and  moral  reflection,  whick 
we  are  the  more  delighted,  as  we  are  the 
more  surprised  to  find  it  in  a  poem  of  this 
description,  and  which  we  often  look 
for  in  vain,  in  books  of  a  more  serious 
class,  with  pretensions  of  the  highest 
cast  To  elucidate  this,  we  shall  devote 
the  space  left  us  for  quotation  to  the 
episode  of  the  Sibyl  in  the  fourth  canto, 
which  carries  its  own  eulogium  and 
that  of  the  work  along  with  it 

Long  had  he  stood  to  viewtheir  execution ; 
To  quit  the  scene  still  wanting  resolution ; 
But  lifting  op  his  eyes,  suruns'd  be  seat 
A  slipshod  Sibyl  stretch'd  beneath  the  trees. 
Cold  was  her  aspect,  not  more  cold  the  stone. 
On  which  she  rested,  meagre  and  alone  : 
A  scanty  cloak  of  tawdry  red  and  Woe, 
Half  sbew'd  her  limbs,  and  half  concealed  frosi 

view. 
A  nose  prolona'd  beyond  the  usual  sis*. 
And  pointed  chin  inverted  to  the  skies, 
Proclairo'd  ahead,  if  not  by  nature  wrongM, 
To  this  extenuated  shade  belong'd. 
Her  hair  dishevell'd  o'er  ber  shoulders  hong, 
A  chequer'd  kerchief  on  her  neck  was  flung : 
A  tinsel  flounce,  nnript  by  thorns  and  time,' 
Tarnish'd  the  robe  it  earnish'd  in  its  prime ; 
Two  tatter'd  mitts,  that  never  were  a  pair. 
Display 'd  two  wither'd  hands  that  once  werefsir; 
One  leathern  slipper,  and  one  shoe  of  j&me, 
Crippled  her  feet,  unequal  to  sustain; 
A  silken  ridicule  fell  down  ber  side, 
Store  of  her  wealth,  and  remnant  of  ber  pride. 
Unable  to  the  stars  to  lift  lier  head, 
Yet,  in  their  science  most  profoundly  read : 
Pleas'd  lier  horometries  and  signs  foretell 
Fortunes  to  those— who  seldom  pay  her  weft : 
Luxurious  fare  her  promises  dispense, 
She  practises  herself  strict  abstinence : 
Vast  palaces  she  sires,  and  best  of  rosea ; 
On  straw  herself  abstemiously  reposes  : 
To  every  passeoger  his  wishbestowt. 
Her  portion  want,  and  wakefulness  and  woes; 
From  all  ber  fifty-two  depicted  leaves, 
Not  one  good  omen  for  herself  retina, 
Whilst  in  tbeir-black  and  scarlet  lines  she  i 
How  every  mortal  but  herself  succeeds. 

Shdck'd  at  the  sordid  sight,  his  courage  i 
Three  paces  back  reluctantly  she  shrinks  s— 
Heroes  retreat,— three  paces  and  no  more. 
We  call  them  cowards  if  they  go  to  four. 
His  wonted  fortitude  again  returns ; 
To  dip  into  futurity  be  burns. 

'  What  tho'  no  Trojan  would  h*r  tales  believe ! 
The  Muse  Terpsichore  use  vein  inspires  : 
She  gave  these  rags  and  these  prophetic  fees : 
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She  can  at  will  impoverish  or  enrieh, 
Aud  made  me  actress  ere  I  was  a— -witch. 
A  dancer,  I  too  figur'd  on  the  boards ; 
I  know  whnt  this  bewitching  art  afford* : 
The  sweet  ssd«crioN%of  the  stage  have  felt. 
Could  storm  with  fury,  or  with  pity  melt. 
Likeryours,  my  joyous  morn  unclouded  rose, 
Like  mine,  your  evening  ray  in  mist  most  close.  * 
Sad,  sad  conformities  our  lots  combine, 
And  fate  assimilates  your  end  to  mine. 
One  thing  there  lacks  to  make  your  likeness  true. 
She  yet  has  made— no  conjuror  of  you. 
like  yon,  I  danc'd  as  soon  as  1  was  born  ; 
like  yon,  in  raptures  past  my  rosy  morn ; 
Blithe  as  the  lark  I  floated  in  the  sky, 
Warbled  as  well,  and  soar*d>  almost  as  high  t 
Where  Pleasure  led,  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
By  Princes  ogled  in  the  dazzling  ring : 
F/atterM  at  feasts,  and  follow'd  up  ana  down. 
The  stage's  Phoenix,  minion  of  the  town. 
This  leg  which  feebly  props  its  tottering  load, 
Once  the  fi  rm  axis  of  my  figure  glow'd ; 
The  incessmnt  whirl  upon  the  pointed  toe, 
Oft  the  turned  ankle,  calf  or  knee  would  show, 
While  the  tiemm'd  skirts  centrifugally  through 
Concentric  orbits,  glitter'd  as  they  flew  ; 
Orwand'rimg  spirally  with  bullion'd  rim, 
In  clinging  drapery  clasp'd  the  swelling  limb.. 
These  eyes  in  sunken  sockets  that  expire. 
Could  once  the  frigid  breast  of  age  inspire. 
The  heart  with  transport  warm,  or  bid  it  languish 
With  fell  despair,  with  jealousy  or  anguish. 
These  lips,  round  which  these  sightless  wrinkles 

curl. 
Once  vied  with  rubies,  and  were  set  with  pearl : 
And  when  the  neighbouring  dimples  deign'd  to 

smile, 
Would  the  mild  hearts  of  Emperors  beguile. 
This  bosom,  tann'd  by  many  a  scorching  sun. 
In  snowy  lustre  was  surpassed  by  none ; 
The  soft  contour  would  roving  eyes  ensnare ; 
The  little  Loves  and  Spoils  would  nestle  there. 
In  my  stunn'd  ears  perpetual  plaudits  rang ; 
Fond  suitors  sigh'd,  and  amorous  poets  sang : 
The  one  would  live  for  ever  in  my  arms, 
And  one  insurM  me  everlasting  charms : 
With  hands   unsparing  showered   their  venal 

praise; 
With  myrtle  crown'd  my  brow,  their  own  with 

bays; 
EztoU'd  my  sweet  perfections  to  the  skies, 
And  gave  me  Dian  s  lip  and  Heb6's  eyes. 
The  intoxicating  fames  o'erpower'd  the  brain ; 
I  danc'd,  1  reel'd,  I  walta'd  and  reel'd  again. 
My  thousand  charms  wereecho'd  in  their  rhymes 
To  the  same  tune,  an  hundred  thousand  times. 
Smitten  with  their  productions,  as  with  me, 
They  promised  both  an  immortality.— 
Then*  vows  they  broke,  the  verses,  torn,  forgot, 
Each  line  I  twisted  to  a  papillote. 
Fool  that  1  was  to  heed  their  fickle  breath, 
Or  care  for  what  an  idle  poet  saith ! 
Too  soon,  were  my  confiding  hopes  betray'd ; 
Too  soon,  my  blushing  cheeks  began  to  fade : 
Phmbos  with  spots  and  freckles  marr'd  my  face, 
In  spite  of  all  his  vemfying  race. 
My  faithless  lovers  fled,  and  with  the  rest, 
The  Laoa  themselves  forsook  their  downy  neat : 
They  fled,  alas !  regardless  of  their  duty, 
When,  midst  the  bevy  rose  a  brilliant  beauty, 
Whose  brighter  light  these  eves  could  ill  endure, 
Tbo*  to  my  sight  not  like  a  Cynosure ; 
But  judging  them  by  astronomic  role, 
BosesshTmg  more  the  baneful  Csmcule. 
Tho*fiom  theborison  scarce  emerg'd  to  day. 
Her  blase  of  charms  odisp'd  »j  parting  ray  i 


My  setting  orb,  now  gods  and  mortals  shun, 
And  haste  to  kneel  before  her  rising  sun. 
My  cause  abandon'd  and  my  strength  decay'd. 
My  fortunes  and  my  steps  moved  retrograde^ 
Object  of  private  scorn  and  public  scoff. 
All  my  celestial  beauty  soon  fell  off ; 
In  these  deep  furrows  can  be  tracM  no  line 
Of  taose  attractions  peerless  and  divine  y 
No  golden  offerings  at  my  shrine  were  paid  ; 
No  bulse  of  diamonds  at  my  feet  was  laid : 
My  youthful  follies  had  consuuTd  my  wealth, 
ImpairM  my  vigour,  and  destrov'd  my  health :  ] 
The  thousands  lavished  to  indulge  my  taste, 
Were  idly  scatter'd  in  pernicious  waste : 
Years  of  disgrace  had  fixed  a  mortal  stain, 
But  vears  or  labour,  nothing  left  but  pain : 
Of  all  my  boatUd  charms  the  sliameless  price 
Was  earned  in  terror,  and  was  spent  on  vice : 
The  day's  receipts  scarce  lasted  till  the  morrow. 
And  nought  reniain'd  for  sickness,  age,  nor 

sorrow: 
The  Queen  of  Papbos,  fallen  from  her  clouds. 
Saw  no  assembled  monarchs  press  in  crowds. 
No  Mars,  nor  son  of  Mars  before  her  kneels  : 
Alas !  her  very  shoes  are  out  at  heels ! 
The  dotard's  last  fond  stipend  is  cashierM  ; 
Flora  flew  off,  and  Hebe  disappear'd. 
On  my  last  leg*,  and  thufflmg  in  my  gait. 
For  eJeemosyuary  tout  I  wait, 
Which  kindred  spirits  may  perchance  supply. 


That  mete  the  scanty  dole  of  Charit 
Pity  my  lot,  and  hence  that  wisdom  ' 


,  .  learn, 

Which  X  from  infamy  and  miser?  earn ; 
My  threat  desnis'd,— most  dearly  I  foresee 
A  heavier  fate  impending  over  thee." 

The  spectre  spoke,  and  vanish'd  'from  his 

sight, 
As  some  tall  shadow  flits  before  the  sight, 
When,  'thwart  the  moon-beam,  misty  clouds 

obtrusive, 
Sicken  the  eye,  and  mock  with  ray  illusive. 

The  Notes  contain  some  very  neces- 
sary and  pleasant  elucidations  and  il- 
lustrations of  the  subject ;  but,  whether 
founded  on  acute  observation,  or  exten- 
sive reading,  they  are  always  enlivened 
with  a  sprightly  pleasantry  which  is  natu- 
ral and  peculiar.  On  running  them  over 
we  find  the  charm  which  sound  learn- 
ing, divested  of  pedantry,  ever  inspires ; 
and  we  acknowledge  at  the  end,  that 
we  have  been  instructed  and  benefi- 
cially employed,  tho'  we  only  thought 
of  being  agreeably  entertained. 

Of  these  notes  we  had  marked  various 
passages  for  selection,  but  are  compelled 
to  omit  them  for  want  of  room.  If  flowing 
verse,  happy  invention,  ingenious  satire, 
and  the  rare  but  felicitous  union  of 
fancy  with  classical  literature, — give 
any  claim  to  popularity,  we  think  this 
beautifully  printed  poem  must  com* 
mand — as  it  most  justly  deserves  ■  an 
ample  share  of  public  favour* 
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Rational  Reform  on  Constitutional  Prin- 
ciple*: addressed  to  the  good  tense  of 
the  English  Nation.  By  George  Carr, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  Bald- 
win, Cradock,  and  Joy,  London,  1818. 

After  the  failure  of  so  many  plans  of  re- 
form, practical  only  in  increasing  the  cor- 
ruption which  they  profess  to  diminish, 
by  giving  undue  colours  to  the  exercise 
of  authority ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  receive 
the  political  suggestions  of  any  subsequent 
writer,  without  a  considerable  degree  of 
suspicion.  We  have,  however,  been 
agreeably  undeceived  in  examining  the 
reasonings  and  statements  of  Mr.  Carr. 
The  subjects  he  has  discussed,  are,  the 
Legitimacy  of  Government,— the  Borough 
System,— the  Unity  of  the  executive  pow- 
er,—-National  Charters,  Constitutional 
Rights,— Responsibility  of  Ministers, — 
Taxation  and  Legislation.— These  topics 
are  treated  with  calmness  and  With  candour: 
the  results  of  his  speculations,  indeed,  will 
not  be  relished  by  the  furious  sticklers  for 
Revolution.  He  has  fairly  reprehended 
abuses  that  do  exist;  but  he  has  also 
shewn  that  the  political  changes,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary,  are  really  few  in 
number,  and  may  be  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty.  The  work  evinces  sound 
constitutional  knowledge,  which  is  con- 
veyed in  perspicuous  language,  and  con- 
tains many  important  facts,  that  are  alike 
interesting  to  the  lawyer  and  the  politician. 

The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Attachment 
in  the  Mayor's  Court,  London:  with 
various  corrections  and  additions,  par- 
ticularly of  two  chapters,  respecting  the 
method  of  authenticating  powers  of  At- 
torney, and  other  documents,  under  the 
Mayoralty  Seal,  and  of  removing  plaints 
in  replevin  by  certiorari.  Second 
Edition.  By  Henry  Ashley,  Gent  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  Office,  Royal 
Exchange,  London.  8vo.  7s.  6<L  Max- 
well, London,  1819. 
UnVvohmrt  presents  much  information 

on  atopic,  which  (we  hate  reason  to  be* 


tieve)  is  comparatively  but  fine  known. 
The  process  of  Attachment  a»  perhaps, 
the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  prompt 
and  efficacious  remedy  for  the  recovery  of 
debts,  that  is  encouraged  by  the  lam  of 
England.  An  attachment  for  £20,000  as 
well  as  for  £20,  may  be  made  in  tea 
minutes,  at  the  trifling  expenee  of  £\  14s. 
Within  the  space  of  five  days,  and  for  tea 
than  £4,  judgment  may  be  obtained,  sod 
the  amount  of  the  creditor's  demand  be 
paid  over  to  him.  It  is  not  confined 
solely  to  the  Citizens  of  London,  but  it  mar 
be  adopted  in  many  cases  by  other* ;  and 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  law,  that  ought  to  be 
well  understood  by  all  who  are  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  especially  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  metropolis,  The 
treatise  before  us  is  extremely  easy  aod 
familiar  ;  and  in  this  second  edition,  the 
editor  has  made  many  valuable  aKeratioaa 
and  improvements. 


A  new  Theoretical  and  Practiced  Gnmmer 
of  the  French  Tongue ;  with  iramerou* 
instructive  Exercises.  By  C.  Groi, 
12mo.  5s.  bound*  G.  &  B.  Wbitav 
ker,  London,  1819. 

The  elements  of  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge should  be  delivered  with  the  great- 
est care  and  circumspection,  aa  being  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  aupentnie- 
ture  is  erected.  Nor  can  these  dementi 
be  properly  explained  but  by  those,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  science:  for, 
in  order  to  know  the  best  method  of  lay- 
ing down  those  elements,  we  ought  to  hare 
a  previous  knowledge  of  their  me  and  ap- 
plication. 

The  Grammar  now  before  us  k  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  late  Abbe 
Leirzac,  one  of  the  roost  accomplished 
critics  in  the  French  language,  of  whoa 
Frauce  could  boast  It  appeara  to  hut 
been  executed  by  a  gentleman,  who  baa 
thoroughly  studied  the  structure  and  ge- 
nius of  that  language;  and  who  it  both 
able  and  willing  to  communicate  the  re* 
suit  of  his  researches  to  the  public  Thh 
work  is  clear  and  comprehensive  in  Ma  ar- 
rangement; the  examples  are  judiciously 
selected;  and,  we  think  that  they  srewaf 
c&\t4mMtorm<*tmmttMdnte* 
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attend  the  study  of  the  French  tongue.  It 
is  therefore  with  pleasure,  that  we  recom- 
mend the  present  grammar  to  those,  who 
are  desirous  of  becoming  proficients  in 
that  universal  language. 

Select  Sermons,  with  appropriate  Prayers; 
translated  from  the  original  Danish  of 
Dr.  Nicolay  EdingerBalle,  Court  Chap- 
lain and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Copenhagen.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Putting, 
M.  A.  F.  L.  S.  8vo.  10s,  Ogle  &  Co. 
1819. 


gratuitous  instruction  of  youth  in  Sunday 
Schools,  as  well  as  those  individuals,  who 
are  engaged  in  die  several  national,  paro-' 
chial,  and  other  Schools,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  only, 
but  particularly  the  New  Testament 


The  discourses  of  Professor  Balle  have 
long  enjoyed  very  high  and  deserved  po- 
pularity in  Denmark ;  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Pulling  has  conferred  no  small 
favour  on  the  English  language  by  trans- 
lating them  into  it.  They  treat  on  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  are  expressed  with  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  energy,  simplicity,  and  ear- 
nestness. It  may  be  proper  to  add  that 
the  doctrinal  sentiments  are  those  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  which,  in  all  material 
points,  harmonize  with  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  majority  of  professing  Chris- 
tians in  this  Country.  We  regard  these 
Sermons  of  the. Danish  Divine,  as  a  valua- 
ble accession  to  the  ample  stores  of  prac- 
tical discourses,  with  which  our  language 
so  happily  abounds. 


The  Youth's  Spelling  Pronouncing  and 
Explanatory  Theological  Dictionary  of 
the  New  Testament ;  in  which  all  the 
words  of  the  four  leading  parts  of  speech 
are  arranged  under  their  respective 
heads,  with  the  pronunciation  annexed, 
and  the  explanation  given  in  as  simple, 
clear,  and  concise  a  manner,  as  possi- 
ble. To  which  is  added  an  Essay,  by 
way  of  introduction,  on  the  several 
parts  of  speech,  and  also  a  correct  alpha- 
betical index,  12 mo.  7s.  fine  paper,  9s. 
Booth,  London,  1819. 
A  judicious  compilation,  well  calcula- 
ted to  assist  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Vol.  IX-  No.  68. 


A  Treatise  on  Midwifery;  developing 
New  Principles,  which  tend  materially 
to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  Patient, 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  labour.  By 
John  Power,  Accoucheur,  &c.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  Edin- 
burgh, 8yo.  Underwoods,  London, 
1819. 

We  liave  examined  this  work  with  the 
deepest  attention  and  interest,  from  the 
encouraging  prospect,  held  out  in  the  title 
page,  of  lessening  materially  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  during  parturition ;  a  desi- 
deratum, which  every  person  of  benevo- 
lent feelings  must  anxiously  wish  to  see 
established.  The  Doctrinal  part  is  not 
better  written  than  in  many  obstetrical 
treatises  that  are  extant:  and  we  think 
that  it  might  have  been  curtailed  without 
disadvantage.  The  method  recommended 
by  the  author  in  the  twenty  fourth  and 
twenty  fifth  pages  of  his  work,  by  which 
the  fair  patient  may  be  spared  an  inconve-, 
nient  and  unpleasant  examination,  may 
(if  Mr.  Fs  statements  may  be  depended 
on)  be  useful  in  certain  cases.  It  has  also 
the  merit  both  of  ingenuity  and  of  novelty* 
though  we  cannot  help  entertaining  some 
apprehension  that  it  is  not  so  certain  as  he 
professes  to  believe. 

Mr.  Power  has  given  a  kind  of  Noso- 
logical view  of  the  varieties  of  the  parturi- 
ent state,  which  evinces  considerable  read- 
ing and  precision :  and  then  proceeds  to 
exhibit  his  mode  of  lessening  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  The  principal  Novelty  of 
the  work  is  the  introduction  of  friction 
with  the  addition  of  internal  remedies  as 
a  powerful  means  of  mitigating  the  pains 
incident  to  parturition.  The  author  sup- 
ports the  treatment  he  recommends  with 
much  ingenuity :  time  only  can  determine 
whether  it  will  be  found  as  eflkacians, 
generally,  as  he  seems  to  expect 
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Practical  IUuttrmtum*  of  the  Progrus  of 
Medical  Improvement,  for  the  last  thirty 
years;  or  Histories  of  Cases  of  Acute 
Diseases,  asFevers,Dysentery,Hepatitis, 
and  Plague,  treated  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Excitation, 
by  himself  and  other  practitioners, 
chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
the  Levant,  and  at  Sea.  By  Charles 
Maclean,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  the  Diseas- 
es of  Hot  Climates  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  8vo.  7s.  Black,  Kings- 
bury &  Co.  London,  1818. 

Though  we  cannot  accede  to  all  thia 
author's  theoretical  notions,  we  may  confi- 
dently announce  this  work  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  medical  literature;  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful  to  students, 
and  to  professional  men  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  practice  in  hot  climates. 

A  Year  and  a  Day,  a  Novel,  in  two  vo- 
lumes. By  Madame  Panache,  12mo. 
2  vols.  12s.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy,  London,  1818. 

A  lively  delineation  of  the  tracasseries 
of  fashionable  life.  It  affords  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  misery  that  inevita- 
bly attends  a  course  of  dissipation.  The 
language  is  greatly  superior  to  that  in 
which  Novels  are  commonly  written ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  tale  is  sustained  to  the 
very  last 


Litters  on  History,  addressed  to  a  Beloved 
God-child,  in  two  parts.  By  the  author 
of  •  Affection's  Gift.*  Part  I  sacred, 
12mo.  5s.  Colchester;  Swinborne  and 
Walker:  Baldwin  &  Co.  London,  1819. 

It  reflectsno  small  honour  on  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  present  age,  that  most  of  the 
works,  which  are  avowedly  written  for  the 
rising  generation,  are  of  a  class, — wot  only 
superior  in  point  of  composition  to  those 
ofthe  feat  and  preceding  centuries;  but 
are  also  calculated  to  impart  more  correct 
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information  as  well  as  sound  principle  to 
the  young  reader.     We  consider  the  pre- 
sent handsomely  executed  volume,  as  a 
pleasing  and  valuable  addition  to  the  jo- 
venile  library.     It  treats  on  the  impor- 
tance of  religious  principle,  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  gospels,  &c  and  on  the  Pro- 
phecies ;— and  presents  a  concise  bat  well 
written  sketch  of  Sacred  History  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.     Brief  notices  of  the  contents  of  (he 
several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  also  interspersed,  together  with 
a  short  account  of  the  Music  of  the  He- 
brews.    Although  the  author  msta  no 
pretensions  to  novelty  of  argument,  ahc  to 
the  rare  merit  of  compressing  much  impor- 
tant information    into  a  small  compas; 
and  has  introduced  a  variety  of  ipproprt- 
ate  as  well  as  natural  and  impressive  re- 
marks.   In  short,  we  know  not  a  more 
acceptable  present  that  can  be  made  to 
young  persons,  especially  females,  who  are 
about  to  enter  into  the  world,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  a  variety  of  tanptatiom, 
and  particularly   to    the  insmuahon  dt 
opinions  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of 
Religion  and  Virtue. 
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BOOKS   ANNOUNCED   FOR  PUBLICATION. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Tho«.Wik*"» 
D.  D.  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.    Bj  w 
Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  8vo. 

EDUCATION. 
The  School  of  Improvement ;  twoJ**^ 
Dramas,  18rao.  with  plates. 

The    Accidents  of   Youth,  «•»*£•[ 

short  stories  calculated  to  improve  tse  Wr» 

Conduct  of  Children,  and  to  warn  them* 

the  many  daogera  to  vrhichthey  ire  expwea, 

illustrated  hy  eograviugs,  l8uw. 

HISTORY. 

To  be  published  iu  a  few  daya, '»  fjjj* 

8vo.   The   Historiae  Brittorum,  co*"™ I 

attributed  to    Nenniua,  from  •  ■""ST 

lately  discovered  in  the  Library**  J*  " ' 

can  Palace  at  Rome,  with  a»  Eng* '  ^ 

•ion,  a  Facsimile  of  the  Origuial,Notts,w 

lUuEtrations.BytheRev.WiiliamG«n°)BD- 

MEDICINE. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Carter  is  priotiof, «  *«** 

Ofaomedfffce  principal  flospiltb  w  *w» 
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Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Netherlands ;  with 
remarks  on  tbe  diseases  of  those  countries. 

Sir  Wm.  Adams  baa  in  the  press,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Modes  of  restoring  Vision  by  the 
Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil. 
MISCELLANIES. 
Hareach,  the  Wandering  Jew,  beinjr  an 
Anther  tic  Account  of  (he  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  most  distipguished  Nations,  in- 
terspersed  with  anecdotes  of  Celebrated  Men 
of  Different  Periods  since  the  Destruction 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  with  maps 
and  plates,  12mo. 

The  History  of  Gog  and  Magog:,  the 
Champions  of  London,  containing  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  many  thiugs  relative  to  the 
City,  18mo.  with  plates. 

NOVELS. 
Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  has  in  the  press, 
the  Family  Mansion,  a  tale. 

New  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  th?  Third 
Series,  containing  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
snoor,  and  A  Legend  of  Montrose,  in  four 
rolumea. 

THEOLOGY. 
The  Re?.  Dr.  Wares  will  soon  publish  a 
Tolume  of  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  on  the  Three  Creeds,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Dialogues,  Letters,  and  Observations,  il- 
lustrative of  the  portly  aud  consistency  of  tbe 
doctrines  of  the  Established' Church,  will 
sow  appear. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
The  Rer.  John  Hodgson,  of  Jarrow,  has 
in  tbe  press*  in  <*ix  quarto  volumes,,  a  His- 
tory of  the  County  of  Northumberland. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  has  nearly  ready, 
io  a  crown  folio  volume,  the  History  and 
Tonography  of  the  Parish  of  Sheffield. 

A  Clergyman  late  of  Oxford  bavins;  made 
a  Tour  to  Claremont,  with  part  of  his  family, 
ia  preparing  the  same  for  the  press  with  re- 
flections suggested  on  the  occasion,  serving 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  genius,  character 
and  pursuits  of  the  late  illustrious  and  la- 
mented Princess  Charlotte,  desigued  for  the 
improvement  of  the  young. 

VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 
Mr.  Grleseke  will  soon  publish,  in  German 
and  English,  an  account  of  bis  eight  years 
residence  in  Greenland,  illustrated  by  charts 
and  views. 

John  Crawford,  esq.  late  British  resident  at 
the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Java,  is  preparing 
a  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with 
■Uaetratfcre  engravings. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  esq.  has  in  the  press,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  Travels  in  the  North 
of  Germany,  describing  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED. 
TRANSACTIONS   OF  SOCIETIES* 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Illustrated  by  engravings.    Vol.  9, 
partl,4t©.£l,5s. 


Transactions,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dab- 
lin.     Vol.  11,  part  1,  4to.  15s. 

COMMERCE. 
New  Interest  and  Discount  Tables.    By- 
Joseph  King,  foolscap  folio,  £U  16s.  half-be* 

DRAMA. 
Tragic  Dramas,  chiefly  intended  for  Repre- 
sentation in  Private  Families.  To  which,  is 
added  Aristodemus,  a  Tragedy  from  the* 
Italian  of  Vincenzo  Monti.  By  Francis  Bar* 
ney,  8vo.  9s.  Od. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough 
Bass,  in  Conversations  of  a  Fortnight,  be- 
tween a  Mother  and  her  Daughter  of  Tea 
Years  old,  illustrated  by  Plates  and. Cuts  of 
Music.    In  small  4io.  8s. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  Cobbett's  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Is.  6d. 

The  Young  Christian  Instructed,  a  reprint 
of  Stebbin's  Christian  Instructed,  or  Cate- 
chism, with  Notes  from  the  Old  Divines, 
revised  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Is. 

OEOLOOY. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology;  in  a  Series  of  Essays. 
By  G.  B.  Greeoougb,  President  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  F.R.S.  F.  L.S.  8vo.  9s. 
HISTORY. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  Tiew  of  the 
History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  the  Year. 
Year  18 1 8,  8vo.l6s. 

Howell's  State  Trials,  Vol.  26,  royal  8vo. 

£1.  lis.  8d.  .,_„.. 

Tbe  Court  of  England  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  First.  Being  a  Translation  of 
Marshal  Bassompiere's  Account  of  his  Em- 
bassy to  London,  with  Notes  and  Commen- 
taries, 8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Statistical  Annals:  embracing  Views  of 
the  Population,  Commerce,  Navigation, 
Fisheries,  Public  Lands,  Post-office  esta- 
blishment, Revenues,  Mint,  Military  and 
Naval  Establishments,  Expenditures,  Pub- 
lic Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  founded  on  Official  Do-; 
coments,  commencing  on  the  4th  March, 
1789,  and  ending  on  the  20th  April,  1818. 
By  Adam  Seybeft,  M.  D.  A  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  from  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 
4to.  £3. 13s.  6d. 

Proceedings  ia   Parga    and    the    Ionian 
Islands,  with  a  Series  of  Correspondeneeaad 
other  Justifieatory  Documents.    By  Lieut. 
Colonel  De  Bosset,  with  a  map,  8vo.  7s. 
MISCELLANIES. 

A  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  Remarks  our 
Scepticism,  by  tbe  Rev.  Rennell,  A.  M.  By 
D.  Wylke  Edwinsford,  esq.  of  Caermar* 
thenshire,  5s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Miss  Caroline  Eli- 
zabeth Smelt,  late  of  the  City  of  Augusta; 
Georgia,  io  the  17th  year  of  her  age.  By 
Moses  Waddel,  D.D.  _._ 
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KATURAX.   HISTORY. 

The  Entomologist'*  Useful  Compendium ; 
or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
British  Insects.  By  George  S«mouellc, 
A.  L.  S.  with  12  plates,  £1.  colored  £l.  18s. 

NOVELS. 

The  Aathoress,  a  Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  Rachel.    With  a  frontispiece  8 to.  5s  . 

*No  Fiction;  a  Narrative  founded  on 
Recent  and  Interesting  Facts,  3  rols.  8to. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The  Greek  is  published  of  the  Polyglott 
Grammar,  in  Ten  Lapgusgcs,  by  the  Ker. 
F.  Nolan,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  princi- 
pal Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  is  ex- 
plained upon  an  uniform  plan,  and  by  a  new 
and  simple  principle  of  Analysis,  applied  to 
the  improvements  of  the  latest  aod  most 
.  approved  Grammarians:  Four  Grammars, 
the  Greek  (as  above)  and  Latin  of  the  Antient 
Part,  the  French  and  Italian  of  the  Modern 
Part,  are  already  published,  aod  may  be  had 
separately.  The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Sy- 
ria* will  appear  next. 

This  work  forms  a  Grammatical  Apparatus 
to  the  Polyglott  Bible  and  Common  Prayer, 
publishing  by  Mr.  Bagster. 

POETRY. 

The  Waggoner,  a  Poem:  to  which  are 
added,  Sonnets  by  William  Wordsworth,  esq. 
8to.  4s.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Crabbe,  IX.  B.  2  vols.  8vo.  *1.  4s. 

Maxeppa  \  a  Poem.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Pyrony8vo.5s.6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Select  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity, 
-  arranged  in  Four  Discourses:  delivered  in 
the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  .  to 
which  are  annexed,  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  D.  D. 
M.  R.  I.  A.  Deanof  Ardagh,  &c.  &c.  8vo.7». 

The  Baptists  Self-convicted,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Anderson,  of  Dunstable,  in  bis 
remarks  on  the  Editor  of  Calmefs  Dictiona- 
ry of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Editor  of 
CaUnet,8vo.  2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  AHP 
TRAVELS. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland. 
By  David  Webster,  8vo*  with  map,  14s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persia,  in  the 
Suite  of  the  Imperial  Russiau  Embassy,  in 
the  year  1817.  By  MoriU  de  Kotxebue, 
Illustrated  by  plates,  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

A  Memoir  and  Notice  of  a  Chart  of  Mada- 
gascar, in  the  Archipelago,  or  Islands  north- 
east of  that  Island.  By  Lislet  Geoffroy. 
With  a  Chart,  executed  by  Arrowsmith, 
*to.l»s.  -  » 
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America  ;  United  States. 

Statistics:  Emigrants. 

It  appears  from  Statistical  Tablet  col- 
lected at  New  York,  that  the  number  of 
while  inhabitants  has  increased  in  the  fol- 
lowing ratio.  In  1790,  there  were  tt 
blacks  to  100  whites;  in  1800,  there  were 
SO,  and  in  1810,  there  were  19  to  the  100 
whites.  The  number  of  emigrants  io 
1794  was  estimated  at  10,000;  in  1817, 
at  22,240;  of  which  11,977  were  from 
England  or  Ireland :  2,901  were  trora 
British  Colonies :  4,169  were  from  Ger- 
many or  Holland:  1,945  were  from 
France:  58  were  from  Italy:  1,669  were 
from  American  Islands:  and  from  dirert 
other  countries  the  number  was  321. 

Austria. 

Military  History. 

The  Archduke  Charles  has  lately  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  a  History  qf  tkc  Cam- 
paign of  1799  sis  Germans  dd  in  Smtstr- 
laiuL  This  work,  says  the  illustrious 
author,  in  his  preface,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  that  which  he  published  is 
1813,  under  the  title  of  Principles  <f$tr+ 
tegia,  illustrated  by  the  Campaigns  in  Ger- 
many in  171)6.  Marshall  Jourdan  (tie 
opponent  of  the  Archduke)  has  also  pub- 
lished, by  way  of  reply  to  the  latter  work, 
a  History  of  the  Campaign  qf  1795.  Aod 
it  may  be  hoped  that  a  History  of  the 
Campaign  of  1799,  will  also  be  published 
on  the  part  of  the  French. 

France. 
School  for  Naturalists  and  BctsttuU, 
The  King  has  lately  created,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, a  School  for  Young  Nataralists ;  it 
is  attached  to  the  Jardin  du  Rtn\  and  di- 
rected by  the  professors  of  that  establish- 
ment The  intention  is,  that  after  hn»g 
received  instruction  sufficient,  these rtu* 
dents  should  visit  different  parti  of  the 
world,  at  the  expense  aod  fortbeidfin- 
tage  of  the  state. 

The  excursions  they  will  undertake 
will  be  conformable  to  Itineraries  traced 
b v  the  Professsrs ;  avciding  c0*^* 
already  sufficiently  known.  AM  "J 
researches  will  be  directed  to  useftJ eofc 
This  institution,  which  proofres  bapp 
results,  is  a  seed,  in  its  nature  abunowf 
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prolific;  but,  which  eventually  may  de- 
velope  itself  to  the  great  profit  of  the  phi- 
losophic world :  and  perhaps  may  prove 
the  germ  of  an  association  of  Naturalists, 
in  more  countries  than  one. 

On  the  Re-establishment  qf  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  under  the  name  of  Peres  de  In  Foi 
(Fathers  of  the  Faith.)— Considerations 
on  the  Jesuits,  by  L.  M agnier. 

The  legal  re-establishment  of  the  Je- 
suits in  certain  neighbouring  nations, 
with  their  clandestine  introduction  into 
France,  where  they  already  direct  seve- 
ral colleges,  imparts  a  lively  interest  to 
works  of  which  they  are  the  subject,  es- 
pecially if  written  with  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration. Following  the  example  of  the 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Chalotais, 
of  Servan,  of  Montclar,  it  is  in  its  Con- 
stitutions that  the  Author  studies  the  So- 
ciety. M.  Magnier  presents  but  a  small 
number  of  facts,  but  drawn  from  good 
authorities.  He  might  have  insisted  on 
the  truly  Jesuitical  tactics  by  which  they 
have  once  more  reared  their  head  in 
France,  under  another  name,  and  have 
assumed  false  colours :  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  Jesuits;  nothing  commendable  in 
honest  men. 

Universal  Alphabet. 

M.  Volney,  Peer  of  France,  well 
known  by  former  works,  has  latelypub- 
lished  a  volume  on  the  application  of  the 
European  Alphabet  to  the  languages  of 
Asia;  he  describes  it  as  an  elementary 
work  useful  tb  all  travellers  into  the 
Oriental  Continent.  This  writer  had  al- 
ready published  a  tract  entitled  Sim- 
plification of  Eastern  Languages,  or  a 
new  and  easy  method  of  learning  the 
Arabic',  the  Persian,  and  the  Turkish 
Languages,  by  means  of  the  European 
characters.    Paris,  1705. 

By  means  of  the  Roman  alphabet  with 
certain  additional  signs,  the- author  pro- 
poses to  express  all  the  Asiatic  idioms, 
and  thereby  to  facilitate  our  researches 
into  the  dialects,  the  History,  the 
Sciences,  the  Arts  and  the  immense  lite- 
rary treasures  of  Asia ;  at  the  same  time, 
these  acquisitions  would  support  and 
enlarge  the  commercial  connexions  of 
Europe  with  the  original  country  of  the 
human  race. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Academy 
at  Calcutta.  The  first  part  of  it  com- 
prizes the  definitions  as  well  of  the  gene- 
ral system  of  sounds  pronounced,  as  of 
the  system  of  letters,  or  signs  by  which 
those  sounds  are  expressed.  Jn  the 
second  part  the  author  considers  all  the 


vocal  enunciations  and  tones  used  among 
Europeans.  They  amount  to  nineteen 
or  twenty  vowels,  and  thirty  two  con- 
sonants, almost  the  same  as  those  of  the 
richest  languages  of  Asia;  the  Sanscrit 
particularly,  according  to  several  of  its 
alphabets. 

The  twenty-five,  or  twenty-six  letters 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  are  not  adequate 
to  the  notation  of  all  the  variations  of  voice. 
But  this  alphabet  has  the  valuable  advan- 
tage of  offering  the  most  simple  forms, 
and  of  being  employed  throughout 
Europe,  in  America,  and  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  of  Asia.  M.  Volney  pro- 
poses to  render  it  universal,  by  obtaining 
from  itself  other  simple  signs,  necessary 
to  mark  additional  sounds. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  work  the  author 
reduces  his  theory  to  practice,  by  apply 
ing  it  to  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  of  tho 
Asiatics,  though  not  so  vicious  in  its  ap- 
plication as  the  thbusand-hyphen'd  Sans- 
crit. The  same  process  applies  to  the 
Turkish,  the  Persian,  the  Syriac,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Ethiopian,  &o. ;  and  even 
to  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese. 

The  curious  in  Etymology  will  find  in 
this  work  many  new  and  learned  applica- 
tions of  the  powers  of  the  letters  ;  and 
we  have  somewhat  enlarged  on  its  nature, 
because  it  may  prove  extremely  useful 
to  the  preparatory  studies  of  our  youth 
destined  for  Asia;  not  to  notice  the  addi- 
tional assistance  it  may  afford  to  the 
practical  conduct  and  advantage  of  gen- 
tlemen, whose  situations  oblige  them  to 
daily  intercourse  with  Asiatics  of  various 
provinces,  some  of  whose  languages  are 
acquired  with  difficulty,  or  but  imper- 
fectly, after  much  labour  and  time  spent 
in  studying  them. 

Germany. 

Public  Institutions  i  Universities. 

We  have  lately  reported  unpleasant 
events,  as  originating  in,  or  being  connect- 
ed with,  the  Universities  of  Germany ; 
the  reader,  therefore,  will  be  but  little 
surprised  to  learn,  that  the  number  of 
students  is  considerably  diminished. 
Formerly  Gottingen  reckoned  more  than 
a  thousand  students ;  now  it  has  only  770 ; 
Halle  has  600 ;  Breslau  has  306 ;  Hei- 
delberg has  363 ;  Giessenhas24l ;  Mar- 
burgh  has  107 ;  Kiel  has  107 ;  Rostock 
has  160;  Greifswalde  has  55;  Landshut 
has  640 ;  Tubingen  has  698 ;  Berlin  has 
949;  Leipsick  has  911;  Jena  has  634  ; 
Vienna  has  957;  and  Prague  has  880. 
The  whole  number  is  8,4S1,  in  the  six- 
teen principal  Universities  of  Germany. 
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State  qf  Literature 

The  progress  of  that  civilization  which 
n  the  constant  attendant  or  consequence 
•f  letters,  continues  to  be  rapid.  The 
number  of  schools  of  the  second  order, 
Gymoasia^augments  daily.  The  princi- 
pal establishments  of  the  kind  are  at 
Smyrna*  at  Kydonios  (a  small  town  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Lesbos)  and  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  A  young  man  a  native 
of  Kydonios,  mentioned  above,  has  staid 
long  enough  in  the  printing-office  of 
M.  Didot,  at  Paris,  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  art  of  printing.  Abo,  a  daughter  of 
the  Professor  of  the  Gymnasium  in  that 
town,  named  Erianthia,  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  has  translated  into 
modern  Greek,  Fenelon's  work  on  the 
Education  of  Daughters.— The  inhabit- 
ants of  Chios  have  held  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  in  order  t 
to  establish  a  Public  Library. 


HOLLAHD. 
Public  Instruction: 


gratis. 


We  learn  from  the  last  annual  Report 
of  the  Schools  for  giving  gratuitous  in- 
struction at  Amsterdam,  that  in  the 
eleven  Schools  of  this  description,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  children 
received  the  rudiments  of  education, 
gratis :  to  which  may  be  added,  about 
eight  hundred  others  who  received  in- 
struction in  the  Evening  Schools. 

Italy. 

Typographic  Art  and  Industry. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  was  published 
a  complete  collection  of  the  typographic 
characters  of  the  celebrated  Bodoni,  who 
died  at  Parma,  in  November  1813.  This 
is  the  noblest  monument  that  can  be 
erected  to  so  skilful  an  artist,  as  it  shews 
the  extent  of  his  talent,  and  his  taste. 
This  collection  stands  alone,  not  only  dis- 
tingoished  by  the  individual  beauty  of 
each  letter,  but  also  by  the  harmony  that 
prevails  throughout  the  characters,  when 
arranged  in  a  series.  It  includes  two 
hundred  and  ninety  one  alphabets  of 
Roman  type ;  one  hundred  and  two  of 
Greek  type  ;  eight  of  Hebrew  ;  three  of 
Rabbinical  characters ;  two  of  Chaldee ; 
sixofSyriac;  two  of  Samaritan;  two  of 
Arabic;  one  Turkish*  two  Tartar;  two 
Persian;  one  Ethiopian;  two  Coptic, 
with  the  great  letters ;  two  Armenian* 
with  the  great  letters;  two  Etruscan ; 
two  Pheneciao;  ana  Punic;  two  Peso* 


nese ;  one  Servian,  with  the  great  let* 
ten ;  one  Gothic,  from  the  text  of  171- 
philas ;  two  of  Thibet ;  one  Brahminical  ; 
one  Malabar;  two  German,  with  the 
great  letters ;  and  seventy  one  of  Rinsian 
types ;  in  all  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
alphabets,  which  Bodoni  not  only  cast, 
but  for  which  he  also  engraved  the 
matrices.  To  these  must  be- added,  the 
great  variety  of  ornaments,  of  Arabic  cy- 
phers, notes,  &c,  to  enable  us  to  conceive 
aright  of  the  industry,  the  labour,  and  the 
skill  by  which  a  single  man  could  bring 
to  perfection  such  multifarious  under* 
takings,  The  title  of  this  collection  of 
specimens  is  Manual*  Tipograpkica  del 
caTciliere  Giambatista  Bodoni.  Parma* 
press  a  la  Vedova*  %  vols,  folio.  To  the 
first  volume  is  prefixed  a  good  likeness 
of  Bodoni. 

Prussia. 

New  Canals  Projected* 

Very  great  preparations*  are  made  for 
the  approaching  execution  of  vast  plana, 
already  approved  by  the  Government, 
intemied  to  multiply  the  benefit*  of 
water  communication,  by  means  of  the 
rivers  formed  by  nature,  and  to  perfect 
the  navigation  of  the  streams,  to  the 
utmost  capabilities  of  the  Prussian  terri- 
tories. 1  he  first  president,  M .  de  Wioke 
is  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
this  enterprise ;  and  the  labours  neces- 
sary to  effect  it,  will  begin  immediately, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Col.  the 
Chevalier  Kretner.  This  officer  who  has 
great  reputation  in  this  branch,  was  for- 
merly in  the  service  of  Norway ;  from 
which  he  has  removed  to  that  of  Prussia. 
These  undertakings,  will  of  course,  oc- 
cupy a  number  of  years. 

Russia. 

Don  Cossacks:  Beading  Society. 

At  Neutscherkesk,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  the  H  etman,  Andrew  De* 
nisow,  has  instituted;  a  society  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  and  amusement. 
1  he  reading  of  journals  and  other  pe- 
riodical works,  whether  in  foreign-  lan- 
guages, or  in  the  Russian*  forms  tbVprin- 
ctpat  object  of  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety ;  who  ace  principally  officers  and 
nobles.  Adjoining  the  reading  rosea  are 
apartments  for  conversation,  and  for 
play. 

The  nature  asxl  advantages  of  such  in- 
stitutions are  so>  well  known  among  as, 
that  nothing  need  besaui  on  them ;  bullae 
satisfaction  at  finding  tee  means  of  ion 
paaveneat  m  httiatwit  and 
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established  in*  a  country  so  remote,  does 
not  allow  us  to  pass  over  the  fact  in 
silence.  \ 

Spain* 

Interests  of  Spain  and  her  Colonies. 

At  Paris  has  been  published  in  one 
volume  8vo.  An  Eisay  on  tfte  Commerce 
and  Interests  of  Spain,  and  of  her  Colonies, 
by  F.  A-  de  Cbristophorad'Avalos.  The 
Author  was  formerly  in  the  Spanish  Mi- 
nistry; which,  with  the  subject  of  his 
work,  is  recommendation  sufficient  of  his 
performance.  His  observations  are  well 
founded  on.  Spanish  industry,  with  the 
causes  of  its  decay;  on  the  encourage- 
ment required  by  the  Arts ;  on  the  Po- 
pulation, the  Clergy,  the  Religious  Or- 
ders, Arc.  The  author  considers  impar- 
tially the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
accruing  to  Spain,  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  with  the  consequences  de- 
pendent on  the  loss  of  America  as  a 
source  of  wealth.  This  essay  affords 
means  for  estimating  the  present  state  of 
Literature  in  the  country  of  Calderon,  of 
Lopez,  and  of  Cervantes,  and  glances  at 
the  reforms  to  be  expected  from  the 
impulse  of -European  civilisation,  and  the 
progress  of  knowledge ;  reforms  abso- 
lutely necessary  both  to  governors  aud 
governed. 

Swedew. 

New  Public  Literature. 

Among  the  many  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Charles  John,  the  reigning  Prince, 
must  be  distinguished  a  new  Collection 
of  Hymns,  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
those  heretofore  in  use,  which  were  intro- 
duced in  1606 ;  also,  a  new  Public  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible :— the  New  Testa- 
ment part  of  which  is  already  com- 
pleted ;  a  New  Code  of  Laws  is  also  in 
freat  forwardness,  some  of  its  parts  being 
nished ;  as  is  also,  a  Military  Institution 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  Army,  chiefly 
as  to  its  economy.  The  capital  also  ex- 
pects to  acquire  additional  facilities  for 
public  instruction  of  the  superior  kind, 
by  an  important  establishment,  under  the 
name  of  a  Gymnasium. 

Turkey. 
Code  of  Laws :  Moldavia. 
Not  long  ago  was  published  at  Jassy, 
by  order  of  the  Prince  Regent,  Skarlatto 
Callimachi,  a  Code  of  Laws,  extracted 
from  the  Basilica,  and  modified  by  the 
present  usages  of  Moldavia.  This  Code 
is  written  m  modem  Greek,  tmtt  also  in 


Moldavian,  lit  issued  from  the  press 
founded  by  M.  Eustathios,  first  Physician 
to  the  Pnnce,  and  supported  by  other 
enlightened  individuals.  The  Prince  has 
also  assigned  an  annual  rent,  to  the  great 
College  at  Smyrna. 

CDc  <3att)tvtv. 
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Iw  bat  a  gatherer,  and  dealer  in  other 
men's  stuff." 


An  Ashantee  Dinner. 

The  King  received  us  in  the  market- 
place, and  enquiring  anxiously  if  we  had 
breakfasted,  ordered  refreshment  After 
some  conversation  we  were  conducted  to 
a  house  prepared  for  our  reception,  where 
a  relish  was  served  (sufficient  for  an  army) 
of  soups,  stews,  plantains,  yams,  rice,  &c 
(all  excellently  cooked)  wine,  spirits, 
oranges,  and  every  fruit  The  messengers, 
soldiers,  and  servants,  were  distinctly  pro- 
vided for.  Declining  the  offer  of  beds,  we 
walked  out  in  the  town,  and  conversed  and 
played  drafts  with  the  Moors,  who  were 
reclining  under  the  trees;  the  King  joined 
us  with  cheerful  affability,  And  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  cares.  About  two 
o'clock  dinner  was  announced.  We  had 
been  taught  to  prepare  for  a  surprise,  but 
it  was  exceeded.  We  were  conducted  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  croom,  to  a  door  of 
green  reeds,  which  excluded  the  crowd, 
and  admitted  us  through  a  short  avenue  to 
the  King's  garden,  an  area  equal  to  one  of 
the  large  squares  in  London.  The 
breezes  were  strong  and  constant  In  the 
centre,  four  large  umbrellas  of  new  scarlet 
cloth  were  fixed,  under  which  was  the 
Kiug's  dining  table  (heightened  for  the  oc- 
casion) and  covered  in  the  most  imposing 
manner;  his  massy  plate  was  well  dis- 
posed, and  silver  forks,  knives,  and  spoons 
(Colonel  Torrane's)  were  plentifully  laid. 
The  large  silver  waiter  supported  a  roast- 
ed pig  in  the  centre ;  the  other  dishes  on 
the  table  were  roasted  ducks,  fowls,  stews, 
pease-pudding,  &c.  &c.  On  the  ground 
on  one  side  of  the  table  were  various 
soups,  and  every  sort  of  vegetable;  and, 
elevated  parallel  with  the  other  side,  'were 
oranges,  pines,  and  other  frtrits ;  sugar- 
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candy;  Port  and  Madeira  wine,  spirits 
and  Dutch  cordials,  with  glasses.  Before 
we  sat  down  the  King  met  us,  and  said* 
that  as  we  had  come  out  to  see  him,  we 
must  receive  the  following  present  from 
his  hands,  2  oz.  4  ackies  of  gold,  one  sheep 
and  one  large  hog  to  the  officers,  10  ackies 
to  the  linguists,  and  five  ackies  to  our 
servants. 

We  never  saw  a  dinner  more  hand- 
somely served,  and  never  ate  a  better.  On 
our  expressing  our  relish,  the  King  sent 
for  his  cooks,  and  gave  them  ten  aclries. 
The  King  and  a  few  of  his  captains  sat  at 
a  distance,  but  he  visited  us  constantly, 
and  seemed  quite  proud*  of  the  scene ;  he 
conversed  freely,  and  expressed  much  sa- 
tisfaction at  our  toasts.  "  The  King  of 
Ashantee,  the  King  of  England,  the  Go- 
vernor, the  King's  Captains,  a  perpetual 
union  (with  a  speech,  which  is  the  sine 
qua  non)  and  the  handsome  women  of 
England  and  Ashantee.1*  After  dinner, 
the  King  made  many  enquiries  about  Eng- 
land, and  retired,  as  we  did,  that  our  ser- 
vants might  clear  the  table,  which  he 
insisted  on.  When  he  returned,  some  of 
the  wine  and  Dutch  cordials  remaining,  he 
gave  them  to  our  servants  to  take  with 
them,  and  ordered  the  table-cloth  to  be 
thrown  to  them  with  all  the  napkins.  A 
cold  pig,  cold  fowls  (with  six  that  had  not 
been  dressed)  were  dispatched  to  Coo- 
massie  for  our 'supper.  We  took  leave 
about  five  o'clock,  the  King  accompanying 
us  to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  he  took 
our  hands,  and  wished  us  good  night. 
We  reached  the  capital  again  at  six,  much 
gratified  by  our  excursion  and  treatment 
See  Bowdich's  Minion,  and  compare  Lit. 
Pan.  vol.  vii.  p.  492. 

Sagacity  of  the  Rein-Deer. 

The  only  food  of  the  rein-deer,  during 
winter,  consists  of  moss  and  snow :  and 
the  most  surprising  circumstance,  in  the 
history  of  this  animal,  is  the  instinct,  or 
the  extraordinary  olfactory  powers,  where 
by  it  is  enabled  to  discover  the  former 
when  buried  beneath  the  latter.  However 
deep  the  snow  may  be,  if  it  cover  the 
lichen  rangiferinus,  the  animal  is  aware  of 
its  presence  the  moment  he  comes  to  the 
spot;  and  this  kind  of  food  is  never  so 
agreeable  to  him  as  when  he  digs  for  it 
himself.    In  his  manner  of  doing  this  he 


is  remarkably  adroit  Haviag  fir*  ascer- 
tained, by  thrusting  his  musk  into  toe 
snow,  whether  the  moss  be  below  or  oof, 
he  begins  making  a  hole  with  ha  fore 
feet,  and  continues  working  nam  tt 
length  he  uncovers  the  lichen.  No  in- 
stance  has  ever  occurred  of  a  rein-deer 
making  such  a  cavity  without  discovering 
the  moss  he  seeks.  In  summer  their  food 
is  of  a  different  nature:  they  are  thes 
pastured  upon  green  herbs,  the  leaves  of 
trees,  &c 

Tribute  to  Johnson. 

The  most  triumphant  record  of  the 
talents  and  character  of  Johnson,  ii  to  be 
found  in  Boswell's  life  of  him.  The  ma 
was  superior  to  the  author.  When  he 
threw  aside  his  pen,  which  he  regarded** 
an  incumbrance,  he  became  not  only 
learned  and  thoughtful,  but  acute,  witty, 
humorous,  natural,  honest,  hearty,  and  de- 
termined. It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Johnson's  colloquial  style  was  as  blunt, 
direct,  and  downright,  as  hit  style  of  stu- 
died compositions  was  involved  and  cir- 
cuitous. His  good  deeds  were  as  many  at 
his  good  sayings.  His  domestic  habits, 
bis  tenderness  to  servants,  and  readiness 
to  oblige  his  friends;  the  quantity  of 
strong  tea  that  he  drank  to  keep  down  sad 
thoughts;  his  many  labours,  reluctantly 
begun  and  irresolutely  laid  aside;  ha 
honest  acknowledgement  of  his  own,  and 
indulgences  to  the  weaknesses  of  other*; 
all  these,  and  innumerable  others,  endear 
him  to  the  reader,  and  must  be  remember- 
ed to  his  lasting  honour.    (Heilitt.) 

Greenland — Population. 
According  to  the  accounts  received  by 
the  Missionary  College,  at  Copenhagen, 
the  whole  population  of  Greenland,  as  or 
as  it  is  known,  in  the  Seventeen  Danish 
Colonies,  on  the  West  Coast,  amounts  to 
5836  souls.  The  coasts  alone  are  inha- 
bited ;  the  interior  of  the  country  being 
covered  with  eternal  ice.  The  population 
has  increased  since  1789  by  714  souls. 
The  number  here  given  is  according  to  the 
enumeration  made  in  1818. 

Japanese  Worship. 
On  entering  their  temples,  they  pro- 
ceed to  a  basin,  or  small  poud,  filled  with 
water,  in  order  to  wash  before  they  ojfe 
up  their  services.   Nert  to  thit  »•<»*, 
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where  they  may  deposit  alms.  In  front  of 
the  centra]  building  is  the  next  spot, 
where  they  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  majesty  of  the  God.  Here,  in  front, 
sit  the  priests,  clad  in  rich  habits.  On 
the  door  of  this  central  building  hangs  a 
gong,  on  which  every  worshipper  strikes 
at  his  first  arrival,  to  iuform  the  God  that 
he  is  come  to  worship  him :  after  which, 
the  votary  looks  through  a  window  where 
hangs  a  mirror,  as  a  symbol  that  as  he 
sees  his  own  countenance,  so  does  the  God 
see  his  heart  and  thoughts— and  this  seems 
to  end  the  ceremony. 

Absence  of  Mind* 
The  justly  celebrated  Leasing  was  fre- 
quently very  absent  Having  missed 
money  at  different  times  without  being 
able  to  discover  who  took  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  the  honesty  of  his  servant  to 
a  trial,  and  left  a  handful  on  his  table. 
*•  Of  course  you  counted  it?"  said  one  of 
his  friends.  '  Counted  it?'  said  Leasing, 
rather  embarrassed, '  no;  I  forgot  that* 

The  following  is  a  similar  trait  In  a 
public  sale  there  was  a  book  which  Leasing 
was  very  desirous  of  possessing.  He  gave 
three  of  his  friends,  at  different  times,  a 
commission  to  buy  it  any  price.  They 
accordingly  bid  against  each  other  till 
they  had  got  as  far  as  90  crowns;  there 
having  been  no  other  bidder  after  ten 
crowns.  Happily  one  of  them  thought  it 
best  to  speak  to  the  others,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  they  all  had  been  bidding  for 
leasing,  whose  forgetfulness  in  this  in- 
stance cost  him  80  crowns. 

Lapland  Character, 

Every  individual,  who  has  visited  Lap- 
land, must  have  remarked  one  character- 
istic common  to  all  the  Lapps;,  namely, 
their  mild  and  pacific  disposition.  When 
inflamed  by  spirituous  liquor,  their  intoxi- 
cation betrays  itself  by  acts  of  intemper- 
ance; but  never  by  anger,  malice  or  cru- 
elty. It  is  manifested  only  in  an  elevation 
of  spirits,  amounting  indeed  to  madness; 
in  shouting,  jumping,  and  laughing;  in 
craving  for  drams  with  hysteric  screams, 
until  they  fall  senseless  on  the  ground,  in 
a  total  disregard  of  all  that  belongs  to 
them,  offering  any  thing  they  possess  for 
brandy,  in  raging  lust,  and  total  violation 
of  all  decency  in  their  conduct,  suffering 
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at  the  same  time  kicks,  cuffs*  and  blows, 
insult  end  provocations  of  any  kind,  with- 
out the  smallest  irascibility.  When  sober, 
they  are  as  gentle  as  lambs;  and  the  soft- 
ness of  their  language,  added  to  their  effe- 
minate tone  of  voice,  remarkably  corres- 
ponds with  their  placable  disposition. 
(Clarke's  Travels. J 

Scruple  of  Conscience* 

An  old  German  Knight  in  the  first  half 
of  the  47th  century,  when  enormous  gob- 
lets were  among  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  rooms  and  tables  of  the  nobles,  sat 
once  at  table  next  to  his  young  wife  in  a 
numerous  company,  where  the  bottle  went 
continually  round,  and  a  large  goblet  was 
to  be  emptied  each  time,  on  pain  of  being 
contemned  as  a  false  brother  by  the  guests, 
who  were  used  to  be  very  strict  in  this 
point  The  wife,  who  had  received  a 
more  polished  education,  whispered  to  her 
husband,  when  it  again  came  to  his  turn 
to  empty  an  enormous  glass,  to  pour  the 
wine  secretly  under  the  table.  **  The 
others  will  see  it"  said  he.  His  wife, 
therefore,  just  as  he  was  raising  the  glass 
to  his  mouth,  snuffed  out  the  candle,  and 
repeated  her  request.  Instead  of  com- 
plying* he  said,  with  a  kind  of  solemnity, 
"  God  sees  it"  and  emptied  his  goblet 

Act  against  Laxwry. 

There  is  an  old  act  of  Parliament 
passed  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell 
(1657),  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  punishing 
of  such  persons  as  live  at  high  rates,  and 
have  no  visible  estate,  profession,  or  call- 
ing, answerable  thereunto."  The  pream- 
ble recites,  that "  whereas  divers  lewd  and 
dissolute  persons  in  this  Commonweath, 
live  at  very  high  rates  and  great  expenses, 
having  no  visible  estate,  &c.  to  maintain 
themselves  in  their  licentious,  loose,  and 
ungodly  practices,  but  make  it  their  trad* 
and  livelihood  to  cheat  deboyst  cozen 
and  deceive  the  young  gentry  and  other 
good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  it 
enacted,"  fcc.  The  authority  given  to 
Magistrates  under  this  act  was  curious. 
Every  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or  other 
head-officer,  might  issue  his  warrant  to 
bring  such  person  before  him,  and}  require 
bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  Gene- 
ral Sessions,  and  in  default  of  such  bail, 
send  him  to  prison  till  it  was  provided. 
2T 
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They  were  then  to  be  indicted  at  the  said 
sessions,  "  for  living  at  high  rates  and 
great  expenses,  having  no  visible  estate, 
profession,  or  calling,  answerable  there- 
unto ;  and  upon  conviction  they  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  three  months.  Upon  a 
second  conviction  for  the  same  offence, 
they  were  to  be  committed  as  aforesaid, 
and  detained  till  discharged  by  the  jus- 
tices in  open  sessions.  If  this  law  were 
now  in  force,  how  amazingly  crowded 
would  be  our  different  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion! and  how  would  our  taverns,  our 
theatres,  promenades,  be  thinned  of 
sharpers,  dandies  and  dandizets !— a  mot- 
ley group,  who  ape  their  betters*  drew  and 
manners,  and  "  feed  on  air,"  or  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  tortured  wit 

Italian  Lottery. 

The  Lottery  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  is 
determined  by  the  coming  up  of  certain 
numbers  on  the  same  ticket,  which  if  they 
accord  to  the  extent  of  2,  3,  or  4,  with 
those  the  adventurer  has  previously  chosen, 
the  prize  is  less  or  more  valuable.  The 
choice  of  figures  on  which  to  play  natu- 
rally enough  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  super- 
stitions, and  there  are  books  published 
which  shew  the  relation  of  every  occur- 
rence, whether  in  vision  or  in  every-day- 
life,  to  numbers  in  the  lottery.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  meet  in  my  morning's  walk  a 
mangy  dog,  a  man  in  a  pea-green  coat 
with  a  cocked  hat,  or  a  with  a  rouged  face 
under  a  beaver  one:  I  return  home  and 
consult  my  books,  and  find  that  the  mangy 
dog  is  12,  the  pea-green  man  16,  and  the 
rouged  face  under  a  white  hat  30.  But  I 
should  have  said  that  every  odd  circum- 
stance whatever  has  a  double  signification. 
Thus  if  I  dream  that  my  dog  bites  me,  I 
recur  to  my  books  for  an  explanation  of 
what  this  is  significative ;  and  here  I  findj 
perhaps,  that  in  my  dog's  biting  me  is 
prefigured  an  injury  to  be  received  from  a 
friend,  and  that  the  same  thing  is  connect- 
ed, by  some  mysterious  link,  with  No.  62. 
But  as  the  magic  volume  cannot  of  course 
supply  a  provision  for  every  possible  case, 
I  must,  if  abandoned  by  my  spells,  find  a 
resource  in  the  powers  of  my  own  inge- 
nuity. Let  us  put  a  case :  I  see  a  human 
figure  on  one  of  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
the  Alps.     I  seek  an  explanation  in  my 


conjuring  book  in  vain.  How  then  am  I 
to  read  the  emblem?  I  see  a  man  as  high 
as  human  daring  and  address  can  carry 
him,  what  can  this  signify,  but  that  I  am 
to  mount  as  high  as  is  possible  in  the  lot- 
tery scale  ?  The  case  is  clear,  and  I  pay 
90.  [The  highest  No.]  Rote V  North  of 
Italy. 
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Hvmanum  nihil  a  me  alienmm  put*. 

Encouragement  of  Industey. 

The  Provisional  Committee  for  Encou- 
ragement of  Industry  and  Redaction  of 
Poors  Rates,  has  ascertained  from  a  mul- 
titude of  the  most  intelligent  replies  to  Ha 
circulated  Scheme  of  Inquiries,  that  an 
eminent  mean  of  improving,  die  condition 
of  the  Labouring  Class,  and  fliminWh;^ 
Pauperism,  would  be  to  afford  Labouring 
Poor  small  portions  of  land  on  easy  terms. 
That  this  practice  promotes  industry — 
furnishes  employment  to  the  rising  race- 
prevents  a  dependence  on  pariah  aid, 
having  in  some  districts  operated  to  the 
keeping  down,  in  others  almost  to  the 
utter  extinction  of  Poors  Rates — is  most 
favorable  to  morality,  and  prevents  lesser 
offences,  tending  to  greater  crimes. 

It  has,  therefore,  great  satisfaction  hi 
addressing  the  public  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  Act  intituled,  « An  Act  to 
amend  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
pages  7  and  6,  enacts  as  follows: — 

"  And  whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
43rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the 
poor  are  directed  to  set  to  work  certain 
persons  therein  described:  and  whereas 
by  the  laws  now  in  force  sufficient  powers 
are  not  given  to  the  Churchwardens  and 
Overseers,  to  enable  them  to  keep  such 
persons  fully  and  constantly  employed: 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseen 
of  the  poor  of  any  parish,  with  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof  in   vestry  si- 
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■enabled,  to  take  into  their  hands  any4and 
or  ground  which  shall  belong  to  such 
parish,    or  to  the  Churchwardens  and 
Overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  parish,  or  to 
the  poor  thereof,  or  to  purchase,  or  to  hire 
and  take  on  lease,  for,  and  on  account  of 
the  pariah,  any  suitable  portion  or  portions 
of  land  within  or  near  to  such  parish,  not 
exceeding  twenty  acres  in  the  whole ;  and 
to  employ  and  set  to  work  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  land,  on  account  of  the  parish, 
auy  such  persons,  as  by  law  they  are  di- 
rected to  set  to  work,  and  to  pay  to  such, 
of  the  poor  persons  so  employed  as  shall 
not  be  supported  by  the  parish,  reasonable 
wages  for  their  work;  and  the  poor  per- 
sons so  employed  shall  have  such  and  the 
like  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  their 
wages,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  and 
the  like  punishment  for  misbehaviour  in 
their  employment,  as  other  labourers  in 
husbandry  are  by  law  entitled  and  subject 
to. 

u  Provided,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
that,  for  the  promotion  of  industry  amongst 
the  poor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
in  vestry  assembled,  to  let  any  portion  and 
portions  of  such  parish  land  as  aforesaid, 
or  of  the  land  to  be  so  purchased  or  taken 
on  account  of  the  parish,  to  any  poor  and 
industrious  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  to  be 
by  him  or  her  occupied  and  cultivated  on 
his  or  her  own  account,  and  for  his  or  her 
own  benefit,  at  such  reasonable  rent,  and 
for  such  term  as  shall  by  the  Inhabitants 
in  vestry  be  fixed  and  determined." 

The  Committee  therefore  hopes  that 
parishes  and  parochial  officers  will  proceed 
to  the  selection  of  suitable  objects,  and  to 
the  division,  and  distribution  of  the  land, 
whereby,  besides  the  labouring  class,  a 
great  number  of  manufacturers  will  also  be 
found  to  avail  themselves.  Wherever 
there  may  be  found  a  surplusage  of  land, 
parish  forming  may  successfully  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  furnish  employment  for  the 
unoccupied.  And  it  will  be  considered 
necessary  to  remark,  that  though  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  instances  the  limited 
amount  of  land  to  be  hired  under  this  bill 
will  be  inadequate,  yet  it  is  not  .doubted 
that  the  advantages  which  will  necessarily 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  this  grant,  will 


induce  the  legislature  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle to  a  requisite  supply. 

It  remains  to  invite  all  who  have  the 
means,  to  assist  our  poor  with  small  por- 
tions of  land,  every  rank  partaking  the 
benefit.  Parish  officers  are  invoked  to  do 
their  utmost  in  behalf  of  the  community: 
noblemen,  magistrates,  gentlemen,  occu- 
piers of  land,  will  answer  the  call  to  an 
universal  co-operation.  On  this  grand 
principle  of  economy,  demonstrative  proof 
will  be  afforded  that  subjects  of  general 
utility  occupy  the  public  mmd. 

For  the  Committee, 
BENJAMIN  WILLS,  Hon.  See. 
KimfM  Head,  Poultry,  May  10, 1819. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  Report  details  the  progress  of  the  Bi- 
ble Societies  in  the  different  countries  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  Indies,  &c.  and  states 
that  the  number  of  Bibles  issued  at  cost 
and  reduced  prices,  from  the  3 1st  of  March, 
1818,  to  the  same  period  in  1819,  was 
123,247  Bibles,  and  136,784  Testaments, 
making  in  the  whole 2 60,03 1  copies,  being 
an  increase  beyond  the  issues  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  65,930  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments ;  making,  with  those  issued  at  the 
expence  of  the  Society,  from  various  pres- 
ses upon  the  Continent,  a  total  of  more 
than  Two  Millions  Three  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Bibles  and  Testaments. 

The  total  net  Receipts  of  last  year 

were £94,306  17  10 

Including  Aux.Soc.i*5  6,604    3     3 
Do.  Bibles,  Test  &c  27,499     2  10 
Total  net  payments    .     .  92£37     ]     4 
Besides  which  the  Society  was  under  en- 
gagements to  the  amount  of  £70,000 
more. 

Education  of  the  Poor. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Education  of  the  poor,  has  been 
printed.  It  consists  of  261  folio  pages, 
and  includes  275  cases  in  London,  West- 
minster, Southwark,  Middlesex,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Kent  The  cases,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  founda- 
tions, are  devoid  of  interest  It  rarely  » 
happens  that  Schools  which  have  consi- 
derable property  are  without  special  visi- 
tors, and  it  will  be  remembered,  that  all 


In  their  last  report,  the  Committee  an- 
nounced the  building  of  a  school-house,  in 
Klkkre-street,  in  Dutyin,  and  expressed  a 
hope,  that  it  would  be  ready  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  present  year :  this  hope, 
they  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  fully  rea- 
lised; but  as  the  interior  of  the  school- 
rooms is  now  nearly  completed,  they  ex- 
pect they  will  shortly  be  opened  for  the 
reception  of  1000  children,  500  boys  and 
500  girls.  This  school  which  is  to  con- 
tain in  each  room  500  boys  and  500  girls, 
independently  of  its  affording  instruction 
to  so  great  a  number  of  the  poor  of  Dub- 
lin, will  exhibit  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ment, a  system  capable  of  adaption  to  all 
schools,  for  the  instruction  of  any  number 
of  pupils;  and,  being  on  so  large  a  scale, 
will  exhibit  the  system  of  instruction  in 
its  greatest  perfection,  at  the  same  time 
answering  all  the  Society's  objects,  so  far 
as  regards  the  training  of  masters;  for 
which  purpose,  a  school,  constructed  on 
an  extended  plan,  is  absolutely  necessary. 


Baptist  Ibish  6ocirrr. 

The  fourth  Report  of  this  Society  amo- 
tions that  the  number  of  Schools  (exclu- 
sive of  Sunday  Schools)  was  65,  contain- 
ing about  3860  children.  They  hare 
since  increased  to  75  Schools,  some  of 
which  are  supported  at  St  per  ann.  each 
to  the  Society,  the  resident  gentry  pro- 
viding the  other  moiety  of  the  expense* 
In  some  instances,  where  the  Schools 
amount  to  upwards  of  100  children,  the 
masters  receive  20/.  per  annum.  There 
are  at  present  in  all  the  Schools  upwards 
of  5000  children. 
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such,  by  a  clause  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  withdrawn  from  inquiry. 
The  Commissioners,  however,  very  pro- 
perly decided,  that  the  exemption  did  not 
extend  to  those  instances,  where  the  spe- 
cial visitors  had  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds.  This  decision  brought 
the  case  of  Tunbridge  School  under  their 
review,  which  will  be  found  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  the  Report.  It  seems  the 
Skinners*  Company  are  both  the  visitors 
of  this  School,  and  the  trustees  ofits  estates; 
that  they  have  regularly  made  all  the  fixed 
payments  under  the  donor's  grants,  with 
some  small  increase,  butt  he  whole  surplus 
sent,  amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  the  Company.  The  Commission- 
ers state,  that  the  right  of  the  Company, 
in  treating  the  surplus  as  their  own,  can 
only  be  solved  by  a  judicial  decision. 
Some  documents  are  published,from  which 
it  appears,  that  they  originally  took  the 
estates  for  the  maintenance  and  benefit  of 
the  School,  and  if  this  is  proved,  the  public 
will  be  indebted  to  this  inquiry,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  establishment,  with  ad- 
vantages, in  the  School  and  at  the  Univer- 
sities, equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  foundations 
in  the  kingdom. 

Education  of  the  Poob  ik  Ibkxand. 
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CALCUTTA. 
Proposed  cultivation  of  Smyor  Islmmd, 

The  following  plan  appeals  to  us  of  so 
much  importance  that  we  have  thought 
proper  to  lay  it  before  oar  readers,  at 
large. 

Pursuant  to  a  Notice  given  in  the  Pub- 
lic Papers,  a  meeting  took  place  on  the 
forenoon  of  Tuesday  Sept  15,  at  the  Ex- 
change Rooms,  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
of  clearing  the  Island  of  Saugor,andto  draw 
up  an  outline  of  the  scheme  for  providing 
the  funds,  and  fixing  the  terms  on  which 
this  laudable  uudertaking  was  to  be 
effected. 

Charles  Trowers,  Esq.  Collector  of  the 
24  Pergunnahs,  opened  the  meeting,  by 
observing  that  although  he  had  had  no 
official  communications  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  yet  he  was  persuaded 
of  their  wishes  and  intentions  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  execution  of  any  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  Island  of  Sanger.  The  principal 
members  of  the  mercantile  cosanssnity  of 
Calcutta  met  this  assurance  by  a  corres- 
pondent readiness  to  promote  so  us*  fill  % 
work. 


Dr.  Dunlop,  then  read  a  paper  setting 
forth  the  advantages  whkh  many  be  ex* 
pected  to  ensue  from  this  useful  under- 
taking,  both  during  in  progress  and  after 
its  completion,  exclusive  of  the  pronto** 
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be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil, 
and  the  benefit*  which  invalids  may  hope 
to  receive  there,  from  the  salubrity  of  the 
sea  air,  and  accommodation  for  sea  water 
baths,  warm  and  cold ;  it  is  projected  to 
establish  a  depdt  for  marine  stores,  a 
market  for  fresh  provisions,  to  supply 
ships  to  the  latest  period  of  their  departure, 
a  post  office,  packet  boats,  telegraphs,  &c. 

A  Map  of  the  Island  from  the  hand  of 
an  Engineer  Officer  of  the  Honorable 
Company's  Service,  drawn  in  1811,  was 
produced,  and  by  this  it  appeared  that  the 
Island  was  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  5 
in  general  breadth,  being  broadest  towards 
the  southern,  and  narrowest  towards  tbe 
northern  extremity.  The  shores  are  bor- 
dered with  Jungle,  but  it  is  said,  from  the 
authority  of  persons  who  have  traversed 
tbe  Island  in  hunting  parties,  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Island  presents  many  spots 
covered  with  wild  grass  only,  and  that  the 
traces  of  tanks,  temples,  habitations,  and 
former  cultivation  are  visible  in  many 
parts,  all  which  would  be  favourable  to 
the  undertaking  of  clearing  it  Small 
branches  of  the  Hooghly  River,  both  from 
Lacam's  channel,  and  from  near  tbe  New 
Anchorage,  intersect  the  Island  in  various 
directions,  and  at  the  S.  W.  end  is  a  spring 
of  good  fresh  water,  which  is  now  enclosed 
in  a  tank  and  marked  as  a  watering  place 
for  ships,  in  some  of  the  latest  charts.  It 
Is  estimated  that  such  parts  of  the  Island  as 
are  thickly  covered  with  jungle,  would 
take  six  rupees  per  biggah  to  bring  into  a 
state  fit  for  cultivation.  If  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Island  was  of  this  description 
the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose would  not  be  less  than  from  12  to  15 
lacs  of  rupees.  But  the  great  proportion 
of  land  in  the  interior  which  is  covered 
with  a  grass  Jungle  only,  and  which  the 
mere  setting  fire  to  would  effectually 
clear,  baa  induced  a  pretty  general  im- 
pression that  trom  two  to  three  lacs  of 
rupees  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpose. 

The  sum  at  present  fixed  on  to  be  raised 
by  Subscription,  has  been  therefore  named 
at  two  lacs  and  a  half— and  this  is  divided 
into  250  shares  of  1000  rupees  each. 
The  conditions  proposed  were  that  the 
Island  should  become  the  sole  and  exclusive 
property  of  the  Sharers  <br  a  periwj  of 


thirty  years  from  the  1st  of  January  next, 
and  all  benefits  arising  from  it  within  that 
period  to  be  entirely  their  own,  but  that 
after  that  period  an  annual  rent  of  4  annas 
per  biggah  was  to  be  paid  by  the  holders 
of  the  land  to  Government* 

A  portion  of  the  continent  opposite  to 
Mud  Point,  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
Saugor  Island,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  was  some  years  since  granted  by  the 
Government  to  private  individuals,  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  free  of  rent,  and  after 
that  period  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  7  annas 
per  biggah.  This  has  succeeded  so  weH 
as  to  have  continued  in  uninterrupted  cul- 
tivation ever  since,  and  may  be  taken 
therefore  as  a  presumptive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  same  beneficial  results  arising 
from  the  clearing  of  Saugor. 

Many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
spectable natives  of  this  city  have  testified 
their  willingness  to  assist  in  the  restoration 
of  an  Island  venerated  by  them  as  a  place 
of  sanctity  and  former  population.  Before 
the  meeting  dispersed  upwards  of  70 
shares  were  filled  up.     (Since  130.) 

comparison  or  ships; 
India  Built  and  Europe  Built. 
In  comparing  a  Ship  built  at  Bombay 
with  those  built  at  Calcutta,  it  most  be 
premised  that  a  Bombay  built  Ship  of  25 
years  of  age,  is  as  good  as  a  Calcutta 
built  one  of  15,  depending  not  on  the 
science  or  workmanship,  but  on  the  wood 
alone,  this  assertion  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  we  can  point  out  many  Bombay  and 
Surat  built  Ships,  of  25,  30,  32,  and  40 
years  standing,  whilst  there  is  scarcely  a 
Bengal  built  Ship  of  20  years  now  afloat, 
This  being  admitted  the 
Bombay  Ships  stand  as      .     .     No.  1 
Surat  Ships  when  built  by  compe- 
tent persons      2 

Cochin  Ships  ditto  ditto     ...       3 
Damaun  Ships  ditto  ditto  ...       4 

Calcutta  built 5 

The  H.  C.  800  and  1200  Ton 

Ships 6 

Eng.  River  built  Ships  2  to  600 

Tons 7 

Ditto  out  ports  2  to  §00    .    .    .      8 
American  Ships  2  to  500  ...       9 

Java  built  Ships 10 

QutUgong u 

Ffgu 1* 
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The  above  statement,  relates  only'  to 
their  relative  durability,  and  when  con- 
structed by  professional  and  scientific  men. 
Ships  whose  planks  are  nailed  or  bolted, 
are  no  doubt  safer  than  those  whose 
planks  are  only  secured  with  tree  nails, 
this  was  verified  in  Bombay  by  Mr.  Stal- 
kart,  in  1801,  when  a  Ship  of  400  Tons 
with  tree  nails,  was  built  at  Colabah, 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  but  though 
the  timber  was  as  good  as  any  that  Bom- 
bay produced,  and  the  utmost  science  was 
displayed  in  her  construction,  she  never 
was  a  good  Ship. 

The  Ships  built  at  Calcutta,  must  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  wood  being  infe- 
rior, always  fall  behind,  not  only  to  Ships 
built  at  Bombay,  but  to  those  builtat  Surat, 
Cochin  or  Damaun,  by  professional  men. 

hoax:  deception  general. 

The  whole  native  population  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  many  European  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  their  train,  was  induced  to  visit 
Wazeer  Ally's  tomb  on  Tuesday  Oct  26,  by 
a  report  that  it  had  been  seen  to  shake.  A 
guard  of  Europeans  and  Sepoys  was  on 
the  spot,  to  prevent,  we  suppose,  the  con- 
Jhsion  and  mischief  which  this  confluence  of 
curious  and  credulous  spirits  might  occa- 
sion. We  state  this  of  course,  merely  for 
distant  readers,  and  as  an  additional 
instance  of  the  superstitions  of  this 
country. 

NEW    ROUTE  TO   EUROPE. 

A  Gentleman  is  now  in  Calcutta,  who 
is  about  to  proceed  to  Petersburgh  by  a 
route,  which  we  believe,  no  native  of 
England  or  France  has  heretofore  attempt- 
ed ;  after  entering  Persia,  instead  of  pass- 
ing by  the  usual  track,  through  Ghilan 
and  Daghistan,  to  Astracan,  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian,  through  the  provinces  of  Ko- 
rassan  and  Karasm,  and  the  country  of 
the  Usbecks,  Turcomans  and  Kirgees, 
round  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
until  he  reaches  the  Wolga.  It  is  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  adventurous  and 
enterprising  spirits  to  visit  countries, 
winch  have  been  unexplored  by  the 
scientific  traveller ;  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  learn  that  this  gentleman  may  find 
among  the  wild  andf  predatory  hordes  he 


may  visit,  enough  to 
his  exertions. 


compensate  him  ft* 


INTELLIGENCE   FROM    PERSIA. 

Slave  Trade  Continued. 

In  Sept  18 18,  a  Ship  and  a  large  Bugu- 
lah  were  at  Bushire,  from  Muscat,  with  no 
less  than  from  7  to  800  African  slaves, 
males  and  females,  for  sale.  These  wretched 
victims  were  occasionally  led  about  the 
streets  in  search  of  purchasers.  Thus 
while  we  are  urging  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  abandon  the  abominable  traffic 
in  slaves,  little  notice  is  taken  of  its  being 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Joassimees  this  year  are  said 
to  have  captured  40  sail  of  Boats  from 
Zanzibar,  *whose  cargoes  were  principally 
slaves,  each  boat  at  the  lowest  appears  to 
have  had  from  fifty,  up  to  2  or  300.  The 
whole  of  these  sufferers  were  distributed 
amongst  the  Pirate  Chiefs,  and  will  proba- 
bly form  part  of  the  crews  of  the  Piratical 
Boats. 

Zanzibar  is  perhaps  as  fine  an  Island  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  a  perfect 
garden,  enjoying  a  most  salubrious  climate. 
The  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  Nutmegs, 
which  have  been  carried  there,  thrive  ss 
well  as  in  their  native  country,— indeed 
there  are  large  Plantations  of  them  now,  a 
few  boxes  of  Plants  of  Cinnamon  and 
Cloves  had  just  been  received  at  Bushire, 
when  our  letters  came  away.  The  Island  is 
subject  to  Muscat,  and  is  the  most  valuable 
of ,  its  dependencies.  The  slaves  are  prin- 
cipally brought  from  thence,  and  a  few 
from  the  western  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
Abyssinians,  and  Nubians. 

MADRAS. 

LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Literary 
Society,  three  papers  were  presented 
from  different  members.  T>e  first  is  some 
account  of  Cutch,  by  Captain  Macnrardo: 
little  has  hitherto  been  known  respecting 
this  district;  and  Captain  Maanurdo's 
paper,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fills  up  a 
blank  in  the  geography  of  India,  and  con- 
nects the  survey  of  Guzerat  with  the 
branches  of  the  Indus,  gives  a  very  lively 
description  of  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  adverts  to  some 
interesting  points  in  the  natural  history  of 
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the  country.  Infanticide,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  prevails  in  Cutch,  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  number  of  female  children  who  a  re 
annually  murdered  from  this  abominable 
practice.  Captain  Macmurdo  supposes 
cannot  be  less  than  one  thousand ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  benevolent  interfe- 
rence of  the  British  government  will  be 
attended  with  the  same  success  there, 
which  has  so  happily  crowned  its  efforts  in 
Guzerat.  Captain  Macmurdo's  paper  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  Indian  knowledge, 
and  we  are  particularly  glad  to  observe  in 
this  paper,  and  in  one  lately  presented' by 
Captain  Dangerfield,  some  attempts  to 
illustrate  the  natural  history  ;  a  subject 
as  yet  but  very  little  explored  in  this 
country. 

The  second  paper  contains  some  obser- 
vations by  Captain  Vans  Kennedy,  on  the 
history  and  failure  of  the  scheme  of  a 
Universal  Religion,  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Acbar.  The  paper  is  written 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  affords  some 
translations  from  native  accounts,  of  the 
religious  disputations  held  by  Acbar's 
order,  and  in  his  presence,  between  the 
learned  of  the  several  sects. 

The  last  paper  is  an  account  by  Captain 
Elwbod,  of  the  caste  of  Niaheas,  a  singular 
race  of  people,  who  derive  their  origin 
from  five  brothers,  who  fled  to  the  Concan, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oudipoor. 

CEYLON. 

NATIONAL   RELIC    LOST    AND 
RECOVERED. 

The  following  account  places  a  new 
particular  of  Ceylonese  Superstition  in  a 
conspicuous  point  of  view.  We  have  in- 
serted the  reflections  of  the  writer,  without 
any  variation  of  his  language  or  senti- 
ments. Those  who  have  been  in  India 
can  judge  on  their  propriety. 

The  precious  Relic  on  which  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Kandyan  Monarchy  are  sup- 
posed to  depend,  was  deposited  by  Lieut. 
CoL  Kelly,  on  the  1 1th  at  the  Temple  of 
Nettawelle,  on  the  road  between  the  Ferry 
of  Wattapologa  and  Kandy.  A  fortunate 
time  is  to  be  discovered  for  Ha  removal, 
when  it  will  be  conveyed  in  a  procession 
«m!  restored  to  the  Great  Temple  in 
Kandy. 


There  is  something,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, revolting  to  common  sense,  to  see 
the  boasted  reason  of  man  degraded  into 
the  folly  of  attaching  immense  consequence 
to  a  piece  of  worthless  bone.  It  is  still 
more  disgusting  to  a  sincere  Christian  to 
see  the  victims  of  an  abject  superstition 
bending  in  adoration  before  an  imaginary 
Relic.  But  we  must  be  carefuTnot  to 
suffer  these  natural  feelings  to  hurry  us 
into  rash  and  precipitate  measures.  There 
is  little  hope  of  reclaiming  a  bigotted 
Heathen  from  those  errors  which  he  has 
been  learning  all  his  life,  by  thwarting  his 
prejudices  with  sudden  acts  of  compulsion. 
Such  conduct  would  only  rivet  the  chains 
of  his  superstition;  it  is  not  violently  de- 
priving him  of  his  procesbions  and  his 
adorations  and  his  offerings  of  flowers, 
that  would  dispose  him  to  listen  to  the 
doctrines  of  a  purer  religion.  His  errors 
must  bef  treated  with  gentleness  and  the 
means  of  removing  them  put  within  his 
own  reach,  for  he  will  be  disposed  to  use 
them  as  soon  as  he  feels  that  they  are  not 
forced  upon  him,  but  he  is  fairly  left  to 
judge  for  himself. 

The  Kandians  are  a  people  that  have 
had  perhaps  less  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans than  almost  any  other  nation  of 
India^they  ought  therefore  to  be  treated 
with  peculiar  discretion;  and  if  they  are 
convinced  that  their  security  is  dependent 
upon  their  possession  of  a  certain  piece  of 
bone,  why  should  not  that  bone  be  re- 
stored to  their  Temple  with  ceremony 
and  pomp?— It  is  to  their  future  tran- 
quility under  the  stable  permanence  of  a 
British  Government  that  we  must  look 
for  their  moral  and  religious  improvement 

This  high  valued  Relic  appears  by  the 
deposition  of  one  of  the  party  to  have  been 
stolen  from  the  Temple,  several  months 
ago,  by  two  priests  and  three  other  per- 
sons; the  informer  has  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
caskets  in  which  it  was  secured,  were 
broke  open,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all 
interesting  in  the  detail. 

It  was  recovered  by  Ensign  Shoolbraid 
near  Pubilia,  in  the  same  jungle  where  he 
took  Madugalle;  he  was  informed  by  the 
people*  who,  so  much  assisted  him,  that  a 
Buddhist  Priest  had  been  seen  lurking 
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about  the  forest:  and  he  desired  them  to 
teiae  and  bring  the  Print  before  him. 

This  they  soon  performed,  and  with  him 
they  brought  three  other  men  looking  like 
Coolies,  who  appeared  to  be  carrying  a 
great  deal  of  baggage.  Ensign  Shoolbraid 
asked  what  the  contents  were  of  all  their 
bundles,  &c,  he  was  answered, "  the  Priest's 
clothes,"  but  that  officer  not  accustomed 
to  meet  Buddhist  Priests  in  the  jungle,  with 
such  a  wardrobe,  had  the  bnndles  opened, 
and  upon  examination  they  were  found  to 
contain  the  Relic  and  all  the  Interior  Cas- 
kets, richly  ornamented  with  Jewels;  the 
large  outward  case  which  is  silver  gilt, 
and  of  considerable  size,  had  been  of 
course  left  in  the  Temple  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  the  theft. 

Ensign  Shoolbraid  went  directly  with 
his  Priest  and  his  prize,  and  delivered 
both  up  to  lieutenant  Colonel  Kelly,  at 
Nalande. 

PENANG. 

LAYGUAGES   KUMEROU8. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  no  less  than 
thirty-four  distinct  Languages  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  said  to  have  been  spoken 
at  the  same  period  (1808)  in  this  small 
colony.  The  catalogue  has  been  kindly 
furnished  us  by  a  friend,  who,  however, 
does  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy-— neither 
do  we. 

English,  Erse,  French,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, Russian,  Latin,  Greeks— Arabic,  Fer- 
Armenian*  Malayan,  Parsee,  Hin- 
Bengallee,  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Achinese,  Javanese,  Bugguese,  Cingalese, 
Chooliah,  Burmab,  Ratta,  Talinga,  Gu- 
zarat,  Malabar, — Abyssinian,  Caffrarian. 


JAVA. 


ffatatttft, 


Extract  from  a  Utter  dated 
8th  September,  1818. 
The  Americana  are  pouring  in  here 
every  day,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great 
demand  for  our  produce,  Coffee  is  now  up 
to  19  a  20  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul; 
Sugar  8{  to  °,  and  all  other  goods  in  pro- 
portion ;  there  is  but  little  Tin  now  here, 
and  no  Copper,  the  Japan  ships  not 
having  yet  returned.  All  other  goods  are 
dear  m  proportion,  excepting  Europe  arti- 


cles, which  are  both  abundant  and  cheap. 
Bengal  goods,  arc  rather  heavy  just  now, 
and  find  a  sale  but  slowly.  At  a  late 
Auction  Sale,  Gurrahs  and  the  3rd  sorts 
were  purchased  at  40  dollars  per  corge. 
Opium  is  not  much  in  request  at  Bataria, 
the  farmers  having  already  secured  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  both  Bengal  and  Tur- 
key Opium.  At  Samarang  some  good 
sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  1650 
Dollars  per  chest 

Freights  are  not  to  be  had  either  for 
Europe  or  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  their  being  bettered  soon. 

AUette  Reef.— The  loss  of  His  Majes- 
ty's ship  Alceste,  commanded  by  Captain 
Murray  Maxwell,  in  her  return  from 
China,  through  the  straits  of  Gaspar, 
having  given  alarm  to  navigators,  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  passage  through  the 
channel,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  laying 
before  our  readers,  an  original  and 
authentic  description  of  that  reef,  as  ascer- 
tained from  angles  taken  over  the  keel  of 
the  Alceste*  which  still  marks  the  situa- 
tion of  the  wreck. 


The  highest  part  of  the  Went  1 
bore  a  22,  20'  W.  distant  four 
and  eight-tenths.  A  remarkable  White 
Rock  forming  the  Northern  end  of  the 
Middle  Island,  S.  18.  30'  E.  distant  one 
mile  and  three-tenths.  The  highest  part 
of  Middle  Island,  forming  a  peak,  S.  2.  0* 
E.  The  shoals  off  tins  part  of  Middle 
Island,  consist  of  several  narrow  but  long 
patches  of  coral,  forming  channels  with 
from  six  to  ten  fathoms  of  water  between 
them,  bat  too  intricate  for  shipping  la  na- 
vigate, 

The  Afceste's  keel  is  lying  about  ten 
yards  from  that  of  the  Portuguese  ship 
Amelia,  which  was  wrecked  here  in  1816. 
No  other  dangers  exist  on  the  outside  of 
these  wrecks,  which  are  under  the  surnice 
at  the  water,  in  two  and  three  fathoms 
depth.  The  soundings  coming  frost  the 
Northward  very  gradually  decrease  la  ten 
fathoms  near  the  Reefs.  With  the  pitch 
of  the  Reef  bearing  East,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  are  twenty  fathoms  water* 

One  mile  west  of  West  Island  ate  two 
patches  of  rocks,  nearly  eren  with  the 
water's  edge,  lying  on  a  bank,  the  general 
soundings  are  from  six  to  ten  fathonm 
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-  Row's  Rock  bears  W.  from  the  peak  of 
Middle  Island,  distant  four  miles  and  half 
from  West  Island.  Navigators,  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  above-mentioned  dangers,  will 
find  these  Straits  of  Gaspar,  preferable  to 
those  of  Banca. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  a  Survey  of 
these  Straits,  as  well  as  of  Clement's 
straits,  the  shoals  North  of  Gaspar  Island, 
the  Southern  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Banca, 
and  the  Dogger  bank,  had  been  made 
during  the  last  season,  and  that  it  had 
been  ascertained,  that  there  was  a  good 
channel  inside  the  bank  which  lies  off 
Point  Romania  and  the  Water  Islands. 
This  channel  is  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth,  and  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
ships  leaving  China  in  the  N.  E.  monsoon, 
enabling  them  to  get  into  the  Straits  of 
Sincapore  with  facility  and  safety  in  dirty 
weather. 

CHINA. 

Our  last  advices  from  this  Empire  men- 
tion nothing  further  of  any  interruptions 
of  the  Public  Peace:  but  the  following 
hint  shews  sufficiently  the  tenure  of  our 
trade  with  China. 

The  Hong  Merchants,  it  is  said,  were 
about  to  impose  an  additional  .duty  on 
cotton  and  other  articles  of  trade  imported 
by  foreigners,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of 
300,000  tales,  to  be  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  the  supercargoes,  it  is  added, 
had  already  remonstrated  against  this 
measure,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that 
their  remonstrance  would  be  attended  to, 
and  the  proposed  increase  cf  duty  not 
levied. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

POPISH  VICAR  APOSTOLIC  EXPELLED. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
Reverend  Jeremiah  0*Finn  having  arrived 
at  New  South  Wales,  with  the  commis- 
sion of  Vicar  Apostolic,  was  ordered  by 
Governor  Macquarrie  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment immediately,  and  on  his  absconding 
to  evade  this  order  until  reference  should 
be  made  to  Europe,  he  was  detected,  seized 
and  sent  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  on 
board  a  ship  which  sailed  for  England  the 
same  day.  We  find  that  500  free 
settled  inhabitants  of  Sidney  have  ad- 
dressed a  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  to 
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the  local  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  place.  The  ques- 
tion cannot  of  course  be  ultimately  decided 
but  by  the  Government  at  home,  without 
whose  special  authority  no  agent  of  the 
Pope  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  colo- 
nial settlement  in  question.  For,  the  right 
which  the  Irish  Catholics  have  undoubt- 
edly to  demand  from  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  does  not  constitute  a  right 
on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  to  inter- 
fere in  these  domestic  differences,  or  to 
appoint  agents  unknown  to,  and  unautho- 
rised by,  the  supreme  Government*  at 
home. 

NATURAL    HISTORY*.    ANIMALS. 

The  Batavia  has  brought  from  New 
South  Wales,  a  peculiar  wild  dog,  with 
two  rows  of  teeth. 

Also  an  animal  of  the  species  Phoca, 
lately  named  Platipus,  with  a  horny  snout 
like  the  bill  of  a  duck. 

.  The  former  is  alive,  and  not  unlike  one 
of  the  wild  dogs  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  Platipus,  is  in  spirits,  but  not  in  very 
good  preservation.  * 

COIN    &ETA1NED* 

A  mode  of  keeping  the  current  coin  in 
circulation  has  been  practised  with  much 
success  in  New  South  Wales.  The  coin 
in  circulation  are  chiefly  Spanish  dollars, 
and  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  is 
punched  out  of  the  middle  of  them,  which 
is  abo  put  in  circulation  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Dumps,  and  valued  at  154., 
the  Dollar  however  loses  nothing  of  its 
value,  and  is  by  this  means,  retained -in 
circulation,  as  it  is  of  more  value  in  the 
Colony  than  elsewhere.  The  Chinese 
also  disfigure  and  mutilate  the  Spanish  dol- 
lars for  the  same  reason  : — their  laws 
are  very  rigid  against  the  exportation  of 
even  bullion,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
venality  of  the  officers  of  the  custons,  that 
a  single  ounce  gets  out  of  the  country. 

MANILLA. 

SCARCITY    OP   COIN  :     NEW    DUTY. 

From  the  very  great  scarcity  of  money, 
owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  usual  ships 
from  Acapulco,  where  it  was  conjectured 
they  had  been  detained  in  consequence  of 
information  having  been  received  of  the 
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Insurgent  Privateer*  infesting  the  Eastern 
Coasts  of  Luconia,  a  duty  of  thirteen  per 
cent  was  about  to  be  levied  on  all  monies 
exported  from  Manilla. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
traffic  between  Manilla  and  the  English 
Settlements,  this  tariff  may  appear  of  tri- 
vial moment,  and  not  otherwise  detrimental 
to  the  foreign  trader,  than  our  laws,  which 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  British  Coin 
from  Great  Britain.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Manilla  is  not  only  a  country 
of  consumption  itself,  but  the  intermediate 
Port  between  the  South  American  Pro- 
vinces, which  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  India;  and  that  less  than  one  part 
out  often  of  the  returns  to  this  country  is 
made  in  goods,  and  the  rest  in  bullion,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  this  duty  must,  if 
continued,  considerably  affect  the  British 
merchant 


Rational  l^es^ter: 

FOREIGN. 

America:  United  Statbs. 

National  Mint, 

From  official  documents,  transmitted 
to  Congress  during  the  last  session,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  total  amount  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  coinage,  at  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1817, 
was  14,183,768  36-dollars;  and  that  the 
amount  of  gold  coins'  made  during  the 
year  1818,  was  243,040  dollars ;  of  silver, 
1,070,427,  60  dollars;  of  copper,  58,320 
dollars;  making  a  total  amount  of 
1,365,687,50 ;  which,  added  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  coinage  in  former  years,  makes  up 
the  amount  coined  up  to  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year  15,549,456  dollars.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  the  nett  amount 
chargeable  to' the  coinage  of  gold*  silver, 
and  copper,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Institution  to  December  31,  1818,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  lots;  buildings,  and 
machinery,"  was  614,946  dollars. 

Scientific  Expedition. 

A  steamboat  is  to  be  launched  at  Pitts- 
burg, to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  to 
the  Yellow  Stone  River,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  obtain  a  history  of  the  inhabi- 


tants, soil,  minerals,  and  curiosities.  Major 
Long,  of  New  Ham)  shire,  topographical 

engineer;  Mr.  Graham,  of  Virginia;  Mr* 
Wm.  H.  Swift,  of  Massacbusets,  from  the 
Military  Academy;  Major  Biddle,  of  the 
Artillery ;  Dr.  Jessup,  mineralogist ;  Dr. 
Say,  botanist  and  geologist;  Dr.  Baldwin, 
zoologist  and  physician;  Mr.  Pcale,  of 
Philadelphia,  landscape-painter  and  orni- 
thologist; Mr.  Seymour,  ditto ;  and  Major 
Fallow,  of  the  Indian  department,  form 
the  expedition.  The  boat  is  75  feet  long, 
13  beam,  draws  19  inches  water,  and  is 
well  armed:  she  carries  on  her  flag  a 
White  Man  and  an  Indian  shaking  hands, 
the  calumet  of  peace,  and  the  sword. 
Her  machinery  is  fixed  to  avoid  the  snags 
and  sawyers  of  the  rivers  The  expedition 
departs  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  friends 
of  science. 

The  Florid**. 

It  is  believed  (for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Floridas  is  very  defective)  that  lew,  if  any 
of  the  navigable  rivers  take  their  rise  in 
the  United  States ;  but  the  coast  is  inden- 
ted with  two  spacious  hays  that  will  afford 
security  for  shipping ;  particularly  the  large 
and  capacious  bay  of  Hillsborough,  which 
will  admit  any  vessel  over  the  bar,,  not 
drawing  over  twenty  four  feet  water. 
The  principal  part  of  the  soil  in  the  penin- 
sula abounds  in  pines,  called  the  yellow 
pitch-pine  tree,  which  is  excellent  timber 
for  shipping :  the  peach  and  the  mulberry 
orchards  thrive  in  this  soil  remarkably 
well :  it  is  likewise  abundant  in  grass. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  soil  so  productive  of 
the  pine,  there  is  to  be  found  soil  of  another 
quality :  it  abounds  in  maple  oak  of 
seven  different  species,  all  of  which  grows 
in  great  abundance ;  walnuts,  chesanls, 
mulberry,  aud  maple;  it  is  likewise 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo 
plant :  figs  and  oranges  are  likewise  found 
in  this  soil ;  but  the  latter  fruit  is  not  of  the 
first  quality.  Nor  are  the  savannahs  of 
Florida  destitute  of  interest,  although  in 
the  wet  seasons  they  are  almost  impassa- 
ble, yet  they  are  productive  of  grass  of 
which  cattle  are  extremely  fond :  in  taw 
soil  dwarf  oaks  and  junipers  are  numerous. 
The  river  swamps  (by  which  we  are  not  to 
understand  marshes,  but  low  grounds  sub- 
ject to  inundation)  abound  in  corn,  rice, 
indigo,  in  great  profusion;— of  timber,  the 
maple,  hickory,  oak  of  various  kinds, 
birch,  beech,  willow,  the  sumac,  the  myr- 
tle and  the  locust,  thrive  in  these  low 
grounds.  There  is  another  species  of  soil 
of  a  light  and  spongy  texture,  intermixed 
with  vegetable  fibre,  which  trembles  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  approach  of 
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man  or  beast,  and  in  which  the  latter  are 
sometimes  swallowed  up,  and  irrecovera- 
bly lost.  Here  is  found  very  fine  clay  fit 
for  manufacturing,  bituminous  earth  coal, 
fossil,  marl,  iron,  lead,  chalk,  chrystal, 
and  white  topaze.  The  Floridas abound  in 
esculent  plants ;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize, 
bock-wheat,  and  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
peaches,  pears,  and  apples ;  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, hemp,  all  articles  of  naval  stores 
abound  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  ship  timber  in  the  world.  The  lakes, 
bays,  and  rivers,  present  excellent  fisheries, 
tn  all  which  places  several  kinds  of  the 
most  valuable  fish  are  found  in  abundance 
— Snch  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  soil 
and  natural  productions  of  the  Ploridas.— 
American  Paper. 

Greenland. 

Siliceous  Wood. 

A  species  of  siliceous  fossil  wood  was 
found  by  a  serjeant  of  artillery,  who  ac- 
companied Captain  Sabine,  near  the  top 
of  a  hill,  in  H  are  Island,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  in  Lat.  70  deg.  20  min.  It 
bad  been  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  hill 
la  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  about  four 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  considerably 
more  than  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  being  higher  than  an  intermediate  hill, 
the  elevation  of  which  was  ascertained 
barometrically. 

Russia. 

Volcanic  Island. 

A  new  Volcanic  Island  has  been  raised 
among  the  Aleutian  Islands,  not  far  from 
Unalaschka.  This  phenomenon  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  attended  with 
flames  and  smoke.  After  the  sea  was 
calmed,  a  boat  was  sent  from  Unalaschka, 
with  twenty  Russian  hunters,  who  landed 
on  this  island,  June  1st,  1814.  They 
found  it  fall  of  crevices  and  precipices. 
The  surface  was  cooled  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  yards,  but  below  that  depth  it  was  still 
hot.  No  water  was  found  on  any  part  of 
it  The  vapours  rising  from  it  were  not 
injurious,  and  the  sea-lions  had  begun  to 
take  up  their  residence  on  it.  Another 
visit  was  paid  to  it  in  1815 ;  its  height  was 
then  diminished.  It  is  about  two  miles 
in  length ;  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Bogulslaw. 

Saxony. 

Jews  expelled. 

Accounts  from  the  frontiers  of  Saxony 
give  the  following  particulars  cf  the  ex- 


pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Meiningen  :~ 
From  ancient  times  the  town  had  the  pri- 
vilege that  no  Jew  should  reside  there ; 
latterly  several  Jews  had  established  them- 
selves there,  without  any  opposition  from 
the  government.  Some  time  since,  cir- 
cumstances being  changed,  the •  magis- 
trates thought  it  advisable  to  enforce  the 
old  regulations,  and  all  Jew  beggars  and 
petty  dealers  received  orders  to  quit  the 
town,  which  they  did.  Some  rich  Jewish 
families  remained;  and  the  magistrates 
were  asked  whether  they  should  be  further 
tolerated  ?  The  magistrates  thought  them- 
selves not  competeut  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, and  called  an  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
This  assembly  bad  scarcely  heard  what 
was  the  matter  in  debate,  when  some  of 
them  resolved  to  cut  the  knot  at  once, 
collected  some  empty  waggons  standing 
in  the  market,  obliged  the  Jews  still  re- 
maining to  pack  op  their  goods,  and  to 
pnt  themselves  with  them  in  the  vehicles, 
which  stood  ready  to  convey  them  over 
the  frontiers.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  event  is  said  to  have  been,  that  a  Jew, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  which  did 
not  permit  persons  of  bis  nation  to  acquire 
real  property,  had  purchased  a  house  in 
the  town  or  Meiningen,  [and  desired  t6 
have  his  name  registered  as  the  proprie- 
tor. 

Spain. 
Lanctuterian  Schools. 

On  the  30th  or  March  last  the  King 
signed  the  order  for  establishing  one  school 
in  each  of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The 
King  has  named  a  Director  General  of  all 
the  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan  in  • 
Spain,  and  a  Committee  of  12  Grandees 
of  Spain  to  protect  the  said  schools :  at 
present  there  are  only  9  members— the 
Duke  of  Infantado,  President  for  life; 
the  Duke  of  Montemar,  the  Marquis  of 
Cerralbo,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  Duke  of 
Villahermosa,  Secretary;  the  Dukes  of 
Medinanlf,  San  Fernando,  Counts  Alta- 
mira  and  Santa  Coloma.  All  the  Schools 
in  Spain  are  to  be  subordinate  to  the  cen- 
tral school  established  in  the  capital.  This 
central  school  is  to  be  sustained  by  the 
Committee  only  (being  an  offer  they  made 
to  the  Government.)  This  school  which 
will  consist  of  300  children,  and  has  already 
007,  was  opened  the  4th  of  this  month 
(May),  in  which  many  children  entered 
without  knowing  their  letters ;  has  about 
30  at  present  well  established  as  appren- 
tices* Government  was  astonished  at  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  the  children 
learnt,  and  the  great  economy  that  was 
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observed.  Tbe  King  has  favoured  the 
school  twice  with  his  presence ;  the  last 
time  his  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  our 
late  beloved  Queen,  and  both  times  he 
was  pleased  to  express  his  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  determination  to  protect  the 
Jtlan.  His  brother,  the  infant  Don  Car- 
os,  has  also  honoured  the  school  with  a 
visit.  Tbe  Duke  of  Frias,  who  is  at  present 
in  Paris,  has  given  gratis  his  ball-room,  in 
which  tbe  central  school  is  now  established, 
and  his  Grace  is  to  be  one  of  the  members 
of  tbe  Committee. 


Rational  i&egtfter: 


BRITISH. 
Population  of  London. 

It  appears  from  official  documents  that 
London  within  tbe  walls  contained,  in 
1701,  139,300  inhabitants ;  in  1750, 87000; 
in  1801,  78,000 ;  and  in  1811,  only  67,700 
—It  also  appears,  that  in  1813,  London 
within  tbe  walls  contained  07  parishes, 
having  67  churches,  and  a  population  of 
only 65,484  persons;  while  Westminster 
and  its  liberties,  Southwark,  and  12  out- 
parishes  of  the  metropolis,  contain  37 
parishes,  27  churches,  and  a  population  of 
686,665  persons ! 

Waterloo  Prize  Money. 

Commander-in-Chief  60,000/. ;  General 
Officer  1,250/. ;  Field  Officer  420/;  Cap- 
tain 90/. ;  Subaltern  33/. ;  Serjeant  19/. ; 
Rank  and  File  2/.  10*.  The  Duke  of 
'Wellington's  share  is  equal  to  50  General 
Officers,  143  Field  Officers,  666  Captains, 
2,158  Serjeants,  24,000  Rank  and  File. 

Steam  Vessels. 

The  scheme  to  propel  the  vessel  con- 
structed according  to  I-ord  Cochrane's 
directions,  by  the  application  of  steam  to 
machinery  operating  under  water,  has,  it 
is  understood,  totally  failed.  An  experi- 
ment was  last  week  made  to  compress 
the  water  by  means  of  air-tunnels  fixed 
in  the  paddle-cases,  but  it  was  without 
effect.  This  is  the  second  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  work  machinery  under  water ; 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  besides 
a  year,  have  been  expended. 
* 

Iron  Boat. 

There  is  now  building  at  Glasgow,  on  a 
plan  of  Mr.  Creighton's,  a  vessel  of  mal- 
leable iron,  intended  as  a  paasage-boat 


for  the  Great  Canal  Company.  TO*  boat 
though  composed  of  iron,  will  be,  it  is 
computed,  from  four  to  five  tons  Iighter 
than  the  same  dimensions  in  wood,  ma 
well  as  much  superior  in  strength. 

linen  from  Nettles. 

Some  experiments  on  the  preparation  of 
linen  and  thread  from  the  floss  of  nettles, 
have  been  made  lately  in  Ireland.  Tbe 
thread  in  colour,  strength,  and  fineness,  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  obtained  from 
flax,  and  the  linen  has  tbe  appearance  of 
common  grey  linen. 

Maple  Sugar. 

Some  years  ago  experiments  were  made 
in  France  for  extracting  sugar  from  tbe 
Maple  tree ;  but  the  object  was  subse- 
quently neglected,  and  even  abandoned. 
M.  Bodard  has,  however,  recently  received 
from  Bohemia  some  important  information 
on  the  subject.  .An  incision  was  made  in 
a  maple  tree,  from  which  a  quantity  of 
syrup  issuod.  This  syrup  afterwards  pro- 
duced sugar,  which,  it  is  said,  rivals  that 
of  the  beet-root  or  the  cane. 

The  Box-breea  Poison. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that 
the  box-tree  is  a  strong  poison.  The  box 
borders  of  several  beds  in  a  garden  at 
Wittering  Lodge,  near  Lincoln,  were  late- 
ly thrown  upon  some  manure  in  winch 
nine  strong  pigs  were  rooting,  four  of 
whom  died  from  eating  the  noxious  leaves, 
notwithstanding  castor  oil  and  other  anti- 
dotes  were  administered. 

Polar  Expedition. 

In  one  of  tbe  ships  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  bay  Company,  which  recently 
left  the  river  for  their  settlements,  lieute- 
nant Franklyn,  late  Commander  of  tbe 
Trent,  in  the  expedition  to  reach  tbe  North 
Pole,  has  taken  bis  passage  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring- that  part  of  America  to  tbe 
northward  of  Hudson's  bay.  Tbe  route 
this  officer  is  to  take  will  be  nearly  the 
same  as  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Hearne,  m 
1770,  who  stated  thai  be  reached  the  sea 
at  the  entrance  of  Copper  Mine  river. 


Lieutenant  Franklyn  will  be  accompanied 
by  about  five  Europeans,  one  of  whom  is 
a  surgeon ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Copper  Mine  river  are  to  pursue  such 
further  course  as  may  appear  proper* 

During  the  voyage  of  discovery  last 
year  to  Baffin's  bay,  a  bottle  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  from  the  Alexander,  Lieute- 
nant Parry,  on  the  24th  May,  when  that 
ship  was  off  Cape  Farewell.  It  containsi 
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the  latitude  and  longitude  the  ibip  wu 
then  in.  Aboat  three  months  since  the  hot* 
tie  was  found  on  the  island  of  fiartragh  in 
Killala  bay,  and  an  account  of  it  forward- 
ed to  the  Admiralty.  It  is  supposed  It 
mast  have  floated  at  about  the  rate  ol 
eight  miles  per  day  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  celebrated  Maltebrun  has  just 
published  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  undiscovered  parts  of  the  world. 
Speaking  of  the  voyage  to  the  South  Pole, 
he  considers  the  project  useless,  but  ad- 
vises the  attempt  to  be  made  in  sledges 
and  ice  boats.  1*5  floating  masses  of 
ice  encountered  by  Cook  and  others,  from 
£0  to  70  deg.  and  which  were  supposed  to 
form  part  of  a  moving  enclosure,  behind 
which  lay  an  open  sea,  and  perhaps  a 
chain  of  island  to  the  south  points  of  the 
known  lands,  and  to  have  been  carried 
towards  the  low  latitudes  by  the  current 
•aid  to  ran  constantly  from  the  Poles  to 
the  Equator,  he  imagines  to  have  -been 
detached  parts  of  an  immense  continent 
of  ice,  carried  by  a  finely  temporary  polar 
current  towards  the  tropic.  Following  up 
the  supposition  of  this  continent,  he  says, 
**  the  peninsulas  and  promontories  of  such 
'a  continent  would  naturally  fall  into  the 
sea  after  a  succession  of  warm  seasons, 
and  cause  this  phenomenon/' 

Churches  in  Scotland. 

A  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  represented 
that  in  that  country  there  are  47  parishes 
In  need  of  churches  or  chapels ;  and  88 
other  parishes  but  ill  provided  with  religi- 
ons instruction.  It  appears  also  that 
within  the  last  7  years,  many  parishes  have 
added  a  sixth  or  more  to  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants. 

Enormous  Pudding. 

Lately  at  Paignton  Fair,  nearTorbay, 
«  plum-pudding,  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
was  prepared  and  placed  on  a  car,  fanci- 
fully decked  with  ribbands,  laurel,  &o. 
and:  drawn  through  the  town  by  eight 
oxen ;  it  was  then  cut  up,  and  distributed 
among  the  populace,  conformably  to  an 
ancient  custom,  neglected  many  years, 
but  thus  pleasantly  revived.  An  immense 
concourse  from  the  neighbouring  parishes' 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
enjoy  the  amusements  of  the  fair.  Hie 
ingredients  which  composed  this  massy 
pudding  were  4001b.  of  flour,  1701b.  of 
beef  suet,  140lb.  if  raisins,  and  20  doz.  oC 
eggs :  it  had  been  kept  constantly  boiling 
in  a  brewer's  furnace,  from  Saturday 


morning  until  Tuesday  morning;  tin 
pipes  were  passed  through  it  to  convey 
the  beat,  so  that  the  middle  and  every  part 
should  be  thoroughly  dressed. 

Adulteration  of  Flour. 

Among  the  means  of  adulterating  flour, 
great  use  has  lately  been  made  of  bonea, 
the  price  of  which  has  accordingly  ad- 
vanced *itbin  these  few  years  from  ten* 
pence  a  bushel  to  eigbteen-pence,  to  the 
first  purchasers.  The  collecting  of  bones 
is  in  faot  pursued  as  a  regular  trade  in  the 
Metropolis.  The  admixture  of  fine  put* 
verised  clay  in  the  prime  necessary  of  life, 
is  a  practice  unfortunately  not  unknown) 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  presence  of  any  foreign  substances 
in  flour  and  bread  may,  however,  be  de- 
tected by  common  and  ordinary  processes 
within  the  reach  of  every  person.  Pure 
and  unadulterated  flour  may  be  known  by 
any  of  these  methods  :— 

1st  Seize  a  handful  briskly,  and  squeeze 
it  half  a  minute;  it  preserves  the  form  of 
the  cavity  of  the  hand  in  one  piece,  al- 
though it  may  be  rudely  placed  on  the 
table.  Not  so  that  which  contains  foreign 
substances,  it  breaks  in  pieces  more  or 
less;  that  mixed  wjth  whiting  being  the 
most  adhesive,  but  still  dividing  and  falling 
down  in  a  little  time.  Flour  mixed  with 
ground  stones,  bones,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
loses  its  form  at  once,  and  the  more  bran 
there  may  be  in  it,  the  sooner  it  will  be 
flat  on  the  board. 

2nd.  Having  dipped  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  partially  in  sweet-oil,  take  up  a 
small  quantity  of  flour ;  if  it  be  pure,  you 
may  freely  rub  the  ringers  together  for  any 
length  of  time ;  it  will  not  become  sticky, 
and  the  substance  will  turn  nearly  black  ; 
but  if  whiting  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  a 
few  times  robbing  turns  it  into  putty,  and 
its  colour  is  thereby  very  little  changed. 

3rd.  Drop  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  or  good 
vinegar,  upon  flour ;  if  the  flour  be  pure, 
it  remains  at  rest ;  if  adulterated,  an  imme- 
diate commotion  takes  place.  This  is  the 
readiest  method  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  stone-dust  and  plaster  of  Paris. 

Lastly,  genuine  flour  will  longer  keep 
the  impression  even  of  the  grains  of  the 
skin,  than  that  which  is  adulterated,  the 
latter  very  soon  throwing  up  the  fine  marks. 
Let  a  person  of  a  moist  skin  rub  floor 
briskly  between  the  palms  of  both  hands ; 
if  there  be  whiting  among  it,  he  will  find 
resistance ;  but  with  pare  flour  none. 
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A  Stamford  paper,  referring  to  the  ar- 
rival of  several  vessels  at  Grimsby  from 
the  Continent  with  bones,  observes,  that 
the  eagerness  of  English  agriculturists  to 
obtain  this  manure,  and  the  cupidity  of 
%  foreigners  in  supplying  it,  is  such  as  to  in- 
duce the  latter  actually  to  rob  the  sepul- 
chres of  their  forefathers.  Bones  of  all 
'descriptions  are  imported;  but  what  con- 
firms the  above  observation  is,  that  pieces 
of  half-decayed  coffiu  tire  are  found  a- 
jnongstthem;  and  those  skilled  in  anato- 
my hare  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
many  of  the  bones  to  have  belonged  to 
human  subjects.  Our  brave  countrymen 
who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  were  there  con- 
signed in  undistinguished  thousands  to 
huge  graves,  there  is  no  doubt  (from  the 
nssjure  of  the  traffic  which  is  carried  on) 
have,  after  laying  down  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  had 
their  ashes  used  for  enriching  the  soii 

Growth  of  Lurch. 

The  following  communication  has  lately 
been  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Agricul* 
tare,  on  the  properties  of  the  Larch:— 
Ten  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Athol  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Re- 
'  vision  some  observations  on  the  Larch. 
The  larch  was  introduced  into  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1738,  by  a  Highland  gentle* 
man,  Mr.  Menzies,  who  brought  a  few 
small  plants  from  London,  some  of  which 
were  standing  in  the  year  1807;  and  the 
largest  then  measured  thirteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. His  Grace  has  been  in  the 
constant  habit,  for  more  than  30  years,  of 
using  larch  of  various  ages  for  different 
purposes)  and  he  positively  affirms,  that 
the  thinning  of  his  plantations  employed 
for  pailing,  rails,  and  hurdles,  "  are  more 
durable  than  oak  copse  wood  of  24  years* 
growth."  He  builds  all  his  ferry-boats 
and  fishing-vessels  of  larch;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  they  have  proved  sound, 
when  the  ribs,  which  were  made  of  oak, 
have  become  decayed.  In  mill-axes,  also, 
larch  has  been  substituted  for  oak,  with 
the  best  effect,  and  in  cutting  up  cogs 
which  had  been  repaired  with  it  20  years 
before,  they  were  discovered  to  be  as  sound 
and  as  fresh  as  at  first  The  value  of 
larch  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  its 
intrinsic  qualities,  but  also  by  its  aptitude 


to  soil  and  situations  where  few  other  trees 
can  live.  On  the  very  summit  of  the 
lower  range  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  from 
1000  to  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  a  barren  soil,  composed  of  moun- 
tain schist,  slate  and  iron  stone,  and  where 
even  the  Scotch  fir  cannot  rear  its  head, 
the  larch  grows  luxuriantly;  "and  in 
considerable  tracts,**  says  the  Duke, 
"  where  fragments  of  shivered  rocks  are 
strewed  so  thick  that  vegetation  scarcely 
meets  the  eye,  the  larch  puts  out  as  strong 
and  vigorous  shoots  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  values  below,  and  m  the  most  shelter- 
ed situations.**  The  larch  is  an  Alpine 
tree,  and  it  will  not  thrive  in  wet  situa- 
tions, but  its  comparative  value  is  exceed- 
ingly greater  than  the  Scotch  fir,  where 
it  finds  a  congenial  soil.  The  Duke  sold 
a  larch  that  was  fifty  years  old  for  12 
guineas,  while  a  fir  of  the  same  age,  and 
in  the  same  situation,  was  not  worth  more 
than  15s.  In  addition  to  the  vmhmble 
properties  of  this  tree,  some  experiments 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  bark  of 
the  larch  may  be  used  for  tanning,  with  as 
much  advantage  as  that  of  the  oak  itself. 

Important  to  Farmers. 

By  the  Act  59  Geo.HL  cap.  13,  the 
the  reduced  rates  of  duties  on  husbandry 
horses  are  contiuued  for  two  years  longer: 
and  such  horses  may  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  without  subjecting  them 
to  the  guinea  duty  as  heretofore,  viz.  they 
may  be  lent  or  let  for  purposes  of  agrictuV 
ture— for  the  making  or  repairing  of  roads 
—for  drawing  coal,  wood,  peat,  or  tnr( 
for  fuel  iu  private  houses,  but  not  for  sale, 
Butchers  may  use  a  second  riding  horse, 
in  their  trade  for  one  guinea.  Ponies  for 
riding  or  drawing  carriages,  not  exceeding 
13  hands  high,  to  pay  only  two  guineas, 
whatever  number  may  be  kept;  whrao 
will  be  a  great,  accommodation  to  persons 
with  families;  for,  suppose  a  person  to 
keep  one  hore  chargeable  at  2L  17s.  6d 
he  can  for  the  use  of  his  family  keep  a 
pony  for  21. 2s.  making  together  41.  ISs-  6d* 
•instead  of  91.  9s.  as  heretofore.  Hares 
solely  kept  forbreedingare  wholly  exempt. 
Bailiff's  horses  to  pay  only  2L  10s,  each. 
Tenants  coming  into  the  occupation  of 
their  forms  at  or  after  #idrammer,  who 
never  used  their  horses  before  that  time, 
may  appeal  and  be  discharged  for  the 
moiety  of  the  duties  on  such  horses. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

Water  Companies — Copyright  Act — Poor 
Laws— Misapplication  of  Poor  Rates- 
Friendly  Societies— Bankrupt  Laws- 
Poor  of  Ireland. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

WATER    COMPANIES. 

March  2. — Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  brought 
up  the  report  of  the  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  certain  allegations  contained  in  a 
petition  from  the  Parish  of  Mary-le-bone, 
against  the  water  companies  of  the  metro- 
polis* The  hon.  gent  complained  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  present 
system  of  having  the  metropolis  carved 
into  three  divisions;  one  of  which  was  to 
be  served  by  the  New  River  Company, 
another  by  the  Grand  Junction  Company, 
and  a  third  by  the  West  Middlesex  Com- 
pany. They  each  raised  their  rates  at 
pleasure,  and  if  any  person  refused  to  pay 
their  price,  immediately  left  him  without 
water. — The  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought,  that  as  the  water 
companies  had  contrived  to  avoid  all  former 
statutes,  one  ought  to  be  made  to  compel 
them  to  supply  water  on  reasonable  terms. 
He  would  willingly  join  any  gentleman 
in  framing  an  act  of  that  description.  He 
hoped  that  he  should  have  the  support  of 
the  ministry  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had 
when  he  introduced  the  metropolis  paving 
bill.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment, it  would  have  cost  him  in  fees  to  the 
house,  and  other  expenses,  between  4,0002. 
and  5,000/. 

COPYRIGHT   ACT. 

Mr.  Lambton  begged  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  a  petition  that  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  booksellers  and  publishers 
of  London  and  Westminster,  praying  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Copyright  Act  It  was 
enough  to  mention  the  oiames  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  Rivington,  Murray, 
and  Mawman,  to  secure  it  attention ;  in 
short,  it  had  been  signed  by  all  the  re- 
spectable booksellers  of  the  metropolis. 
It  appeared,  between  the  years  1814  and 


1818,  the  house  of  Longman  and  Co,  had 
lost,  by  the  operation  of  the  Copyright 
Act  no  less  than  1,885/.,  while  Mr.  Mur- 
ray had  lost  in  the  same  period,  1,275/. 
It  was  stated  that  the  delivery  of  11 
copies  of  only  5  works,  including  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon,  and  the  History  of  St. 
Paul's  would  occasion  a  loss  of  2,198/. 
and  11  copies  of  Dod  well's  Scenes,  at  the 
trade  price,  would  be  worth  275/.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  prayer  was  the 
repeal  of  the  act 

The  petition  was  brought  up,  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

PENITENTIARY. 

.  In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  among  other 
sums,  60,000/.  were  moved  for  towards 
finishing  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank, 
and  21,000/.  for  the  expences  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  establishment,  both  which 
were  carried,  after  some  conversations  be- 
tween Mr.  Long,  Aid.  Wood,  and  other 
members.  Also  50,000/.  for  completing 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  between  Inverness 
and  Fort  William. 

TRIAL   BT    BATTLE. 

The  Attorney-General's  bill  for  abo- 
lishing trial  by  battle,  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  Sir  R.  Wilson  and  Aid. 
Wood  opposed  the  suppression  of  the  right 
of  appeal,  but  were  not  supported. 

POOR    LAWS. 

March  25. — Mr.  S.  Bourne,  in  intro- 
ducing his  bill  to  regulate  the  settlement 
of  the  poor,  observed,  that  it  might  be 
necessary  tp  render  the  subject  perfectly 
intelligible,  that  he  should  treat  it  some- 
what historically :  the  first  statute  esta- 
blishing a  compulsory  assessment  for  the 
poor,  was  the  14th  Elibabeth,  and  it  was 
further  regulated  by  the  43d  Elizabeth, 
and  the  law  remained  unaltered  until  the 
13th  and  14th  Car.  II.  which  was  in  truth 
the  foundation  of  the  superstructure  which 
had  spread  so  wide,  and  excited  so  much 
dissatisfaction.  It  was  required,  among 
other  things,  by  this  last  statute,  that 
before  settlement  could  be  gained  by  a 
pauper,  by  a  residence  of  40  days,  he  must 
give  notice  in  the  church  of  his  coming  to 
reside.  This  enactment  imposed  heavy 
fetters  on  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 
and  by  an  act  of  William  III.  certificates 
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from  pariah  officers  were  substituted.    As 
these  certificates  were  granted,  or  refused, 
merely  at  the  option  of  the  overseers,  the 
evil  was  only  partially  removed;    and 
down  to  a  very  late  date,  and  through  what 
were  called  the  best  times,  it  had  conti- 
nued in  the  power  of  the  parish  officers  to 
remove  any  labourer  or  family,  without 
cause  assigned,  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.     This  immense  power 
was,  [however,  partly  restrained  by  Mr. 
Rose's  bill  for  the  encouragementof  friendly 
societies,  in  1793,  and  further  limited  by 
Mr.  East's  act  of  1795,  which,  although 
making  a  most  important  change,  and 
doing  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
classes  than  had  been  accomplished  since 
the  Revolution,  had  passed  sub  rilentio, 
without  any  expression  of  national  grati- 
tude.    Notwithstanding  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  the  poor  within  the 
last  few  yean  had  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing things  to  nearly  the  same  condition  as 
before  1795  ;  and  the  intricacies  in  which 
settlements  were  involved  were  all  restored. 
The  evils  attending  the  present  system 
were   threefold:    1.  The  enormous  ex- 
pence*  incurred  by  parishes,  in  prosecuting 
or  defending  appeals,  and  in  removing 
paupers;   2.  The  injustice  under  which 
parishes  laboured,  to  which  old  paupers 
were  sent  back,  after  they  had  spent  their 
youth  and  strength  elsewhere;    3.  The 
hardship  upon  the  paupers,  who,  having 
resided  many  years  and  formed  connexions 
at  a  distance,  were  sent  home  to  their  pa- 
rishes, and  separated  from  all  their  friends 
and  consolations,  to  die  in  a  remote  poor- 
house.     This  last  was  by  far  the  greatest 
evil.    What  be  proposed  was,  that  as  set- 
tlement was  now  gained    by  residence 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  in 
future  it  should  be  acquired  by  residence 
only,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  fix  what 
period  of  residence  should  confer  a  settle- 
ment    In  the  bill  he  should  introduce,  he 
should  propose  that  three  years'  residence 
in  a  parish  should  gain  a  settlement  to  a 
pauper.    A  separation  of  an  aged  pauper 
from  his  friends  and   neighbours  would 
then  be  avoided ;  provided  within  a  cer- 
tain period  he  went  before  a  magistrate, 
and  made  oath  to  his  residence.     In  case 
of  dispute,  he  proposed  that  an  appeal 
should  lie,  not  to  the  quarter  sessions,  but 
to  two  magistrates,  by  which  much  expen- 


sive litigation  would  be  spared.  Another 
point  to  be  settled  should  be,  what  period 
of  absence  should  defeat  the  settlement;  he 
should  suggest  that  the  blank  should  be 
filled  up  with  90  days.  This  question, 
however,  might  be  more  precisely  settled 
in  the  Committee.  This  was  the  general 
outline  of  the  measure  which  he  bad  to 
submit  He  should  now  therefore  con- 
clude by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  settlement  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Atkyns  Wright  feared  tbat  the 
principle  of  allowing  parties  to  gain  a  set- 
tlement for  themselves  by  residence,  would 
be  attended  with  many  mischievous  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  Curwen  declared,  that  the  general 
outline  of  the  measure  corresponded  with 
his  own  ideas  of  what  might  be  benefici- 
ally done  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject 
To  him  it  appeared  equally  cruel  and 
unjust  to  refuse  a  settlement  to  those 
whom  long  service  or  residence  in  a  par- 
ticular place  had  inspired  with  a  desire  of 
obtaining  it  If  the  bill  which  had  al- 
ready passed  the  House,  should  become  a 
law,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  with- 
hold their  sanction  from  the  present  The 
bill  would  likewise  tend  greatly,  in  his 
opinion,  to  diminish  litigation. 

Mr.  Western  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  its  object 
being,  as  he  understood,  to  facilitate  to 
the  labourer,  the  means  of  carrying  his 
industry  to  the  most  advantageous  mar- 
ket, and  to  prevent  his  being  torn  from 
the  place  where  be  found  it  nit  interest 
or  his  happiness  to  reside.  So  far  tbe 
measure  had  his  approbation— -it  would 
render  the  inquiry  before  a  magistrate 
simple  and  easy  of  determination,  tod 
must  necessarily  put  an  end  to  a  great 
deal  of  the  existing  system  of  litigation. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  it  would  not  open  other  sources 
of  litigation,  and  give  rise  to  fresh  diffi- 
culties in  practice.  He  knew  no  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  the  poor  should  not  be 
permitted,  without  the  forfeiture  of  any 
legal  benefit,  to  repair  from  one  place  to 
another,  according  to  the  demand  for 
their  labour.  Leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

MISAPPLICATION    OF  POOR-RATES. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  then  rose  to  move  far 
leave  to  introduce  another  measure  di- 
rected also  to  the  amendment  of  the  Poor 
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laws*    This  bill  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lasl  Parliament,  but  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  time  for  correct- 
ing   and    modifying    its   objectionable 
clauses.     This  he  hoped  would  be  now 
found  to  have  been  done,  and  that  it  was 
not   ill  calculated  to  produce  its  end, 
which  was  to  prevent  a  very  considerable 
misapplication  of  the  poo^s-rates.    The 
House  must  be  well  aware  that  one  of 
'      the  greatest  evils  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  was  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  labour  out  of  those  rates.    A 
man  with,  perhaps,  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren, represented  jo  the  parish  officers 
that  he  was  notable  to  maintain  more  than 
two.    By  the  acts  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
George  I.  there  was  a  case  in  which  the 
children  above  the  number  of  two,  ought 
to  be  set  to  work  in  the  parish  work- 
house; but  under  all  the  circumstances, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  this  practice 
should  not  be  resorted  to:  the  bill  was 
intended  to  provide  for  placing  these 
children  to  work  and  sustaining  them, 
-     instead  of  giving  to  their  parents  a  relief 
which  wa*  often  squandered  and  not  ap- 
plied to  the   benefit  of  the   children. 
This  conduct  of  parents  was  not,  indeed, 
of  new  occurrence ;  it  had  peen  remark- 
ed in  the  reign  of  William  III.  by  Mr. 
Locke,  who  had  recommended  the  regu- 
lation adopted  in  the  present  measure. 
The  experiment  had  been  made  in  some 
parishes,  and  the  applications  for  relief 
had  become  less  numerous.    One  advan- 
tage would  certainly  be  sained  in  the 
due  application  of  the  funds,  and  a  third 
and  more  material  one  would  be  realized 
in  those  parishes  where  charitable  institin 
tions  existed,  by  placing  the  children  in 
schools  where  industry  might  be  com- 
bined with  education.    He  thought  it 
must  be  an  overstrained  humanity  which 
would  urge  that  there  was  any  thing 
harsh  in  separating  the  children  from 
parents  who  could  not  feed,  and  much 
less  educate  them.    It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  persons  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
life,  place  their  offspring  at  some  distance 
from  iheir  home,  tor  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, and   not    unfrequently   se.id 
them  out  of  the  realm.     The  bill  would 
also  provide,  that  no  relief  should  for  the 
future  be  given  to  any  able  bodied  la- 
bourer   in    employment — a   provision, 
which,  he  hoped,  would  point  out  the 
necessity  of  granting  him  more  adequate 
wages. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said,  he  should  certainly 
feel  it  his  duty  to  object  to  the  latter  pro- 
visi6n  of  the  bill,    rie  had  been  that  day 
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attending  a  Committee,  before  whom  a 
case  was  proved,  of  a  great  number  of 
labourers,  the  best  of  whom  by  working 
15  or  16  hours  a  day  could  not  earn 
above  7s.  a  week. 

An  hon.  Member,  whose  name  we 
could  not  learn,  made  a  few  observations, 
which  were  distinctly  audible  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  Ricardo  thought,  that  the  two 
great  evils  for  which  it  was  desirable  to 
provide  a  remedy,  were,  the  tendency 
towards  a  redundant  population,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  wages  to  the  support 
of  the  labouring  classes :  and  he  appre- 
hended that  the  evils  now  proposed 
would  not  afford  any  security  against  the 
continuance  of  these  evils. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  J. 
Maxwell,  leave  was  granted  to  bring  in 
the  bill.. 

FRIEVDLY   SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  T.  Courtenay  rose  to  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  which  he  had  given  on 
a  former  evening,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  further  encouragement  and 
protection  of  Friendly  Societies.     He 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  shew- 
ing that  the  existing  regulations  respect- 
ing  these  societies  were  very  defective. 
Of  late  years  it  had  been  said  by  high 
authority,  that  to  encourage  poor  people 
to  lay  by  their  earnings  under  an  ensur- 
ance  of  this  nature,  was  a  bad  thing  ; 
and  that  those  whose  property  was  very 
small  should  not  enter  into  a  mutual 
guarantee.     He  thought  the  reverse; 
and  if  he  might  be  allowed,  he  would 
illustrate  his  opinion  by  what  was  familiar 
to  him  professionally.  He  who  had  great 
property,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
embarked   in   an    enterprise,   did    not 
ensure ;  but  he  who  had  his  all  embark- 
ed, however  small  it  might  be,  would  be 
unwise  if  he  did  not  ensure  it.      He 
wished  the  bouse  to  understand,  that  all 
he  contended  for  was,  to  allow  those  who 
chose  to  secure  their  earnings  in  this 
manner,  as  others  did  in  saving  banks. 
It  was  a  great  satisfaction  for  hiin  to 
know,  that  he  who  was  entitled  to  the 
greatest  praise  from  his  country  for  his 
exertions  in  the  establishment  of  savings 
banks,  and  who  had  published  a  book  on 
the  subject,  had  declared  lus  opinion  of 
the  total  incompetency  of  savings  banks 
alone ;  but  had  proposed  to  him,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  poor-laws',  that 
they  should  be  united  to  friendly  socie- 
ties.   He  alluded  to  Mr.  Duncan,  who 
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might  indeed  be  called  the  father  of 
savings  banks.  Itwas  objected  by  some, 
that  the  meetings  of  these  societies  in 
public-houses  induced  them  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money.  If  the  accounts 
were  to  be  examined,  by  the  quarter-ses- 
sions, it  would  be  easy  to  prevent  this; 
but  for  his  part,  he  was  not  for  depriving 
them  of  those  convivial  meetings,  which 
were  thought  necessary  to  every  charita- 
ble institution. 

Leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Courtney  also  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  parochial  benefit  societies. 

BANKRUPT   LAVS. 

April  2.— Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bankrupt  taws' 
Amendment  Bill,  stated,  that  his  first 
great  object  would  be  to  take  such  a 
proper  care  of  the  bankrupts'  property, 
as  to  ensure  the  creditors,  as  well  as  the 
bankrupt  himself,  against  that  loss  which 
they  now  so  frequently  sustained  from 
the  manner  of  proving  debts.  A  great 
object  would  also  be,  to  do  away  the  fa- 
cility with  which  fraudulent  bankrupts 
could  at  present  obtain  their  certificates ; 
to  alter  the  law  which  inflicted  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  in  many  instances  of 
fraud  under  these  acts,  and  to  ensure  an 
adequate  allowance  to  the  bankrupt  him- 
self on  the  dividend.  The  want  of  such 
regulations  had  been  complained  of  in 
several  petitions,  and  was  proved  before 
the  Committee  in  1817.  Tne  Committee 
then  proceeded  to  examine  several 
respectable  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
metropolis,  and  also  solicitors,  a  great 
part  of  whose  business  was  connected 
with  bankrupt  commissions ;  and  from 
all  they  received  the  concurring  opinions, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  bankrupt 
laws  was  wholly  inefficient  to  their  object. 
In  the  next  year  the  Committee  had  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, Mr.  Cullen,  and  some  others,  who 
all  agreed  that  the  laws  were  insufficient 
'Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  offer 
remarks  upon  several  points  in  detail. 
The  first  was  to  define  accurately  who 
were  and  Who  were  not  subject  to  the 
laws  of  bankruptcy,  from  which  he  would 
exempt  those  whose  subsistence  depend- 
ed chiefly  on  mental  and  manual  labour, 
as  artists,  artizans,  attorn ies,  &c.  and 
others,  whose  dealings  did  not  usually 
require  credit  by  means  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, &c.  In  the  next  place  Mr.  Smith 
would  make  stoppage  of  payment  for 


seven  days  (except  in  cases  of  sudden 
illness)  or  absence  from  business  without 
providing  for  such  payment,  omitting  to 
put  in  bail,  or  remaining  14  days  in  pri- 
son, acts  of  bankruptcy.  He  wished  to 
guard  against  conspiracies  among  the 
friends  or  creditors  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
to  protect  assignees  against  them.  He 
proposed  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
Commissioners,  to  enforce  order  in  the 
meetings,  and  to  allow  them  to  strike  out 
any  debt,  even  after  proving,  that  ap- 
peared to  them  unjust.  He  proposed 
also  to  assist  the  assignees  by  appointing 
an  agent  (as  in  Scotland)  to  make  upani 
examine  the  bankrupt's  books,  called 
debts,  &c.  The  capital  punishment 
affixed  to  concealment,  he  would  repeal, 
as  by  its  severity  it  often  deterred  cre- 
ditors from  prosecuting.  He  would  far- 
ther empower  Commissioners  to  look 
into  the  bankrupt's  affairs  previous  to 
failure,  and  punish  gross  extravagance  by 
withholding  bis  certificate, 

Mr.  Smith  wished  farther  to  fuird 
against  the  too  common  practice  of  per- 
jury in  hiring  persons  to  prove  fictitious 
debts,  who  afterwards  signed  the  certifi- 
cate as  bonafdc  creditors.  Oa  the  other 
hand  he  would  grant  to  all  bankrupts » 
allowance,  in  proportion  to  their  divi- 
dend, and  a  farther  allowance  for  their 
trouble  in  assisting  to  collect  debts,  so 
as  to  make  it  every  bankrupt's  interests 
be  honest.  He  wished  to  protect,  not 
only  Commissioners 'but  Messenger* « 
the  performance  of  their  respective  du- 
ties ;  but  he  gave  up  the  ideaot  allowing 
to  the  Commissioners  any  fixed  salaries, 
as  he  found  it  generally  disapproved. 

Mr.  Abercromby,  Sir  J.  Newport,  and 
Mr.  Aid.  Wafthman  said  a  few  words  m 
support  of  the  general  priociole,  md  "ie 
great  zeal  and  diligence  of  tie  ww. 
mover  in  preparing  it  The  bill  w* 
then  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  House. 

POOR  OF  IRBLAID. 
April  6.— Sir  J.  Newport  propo^ 
revival  of  a  Committee,  to  enquire  m  o 
the  state  of  disease,  and  of  the  Poor 
I reland.  The  ravages  of  dise.se nadtor 
the  2  or  3  last  years  been  q^ewnprcce. 
dented  in  IrHand.  During  tie  W" 
months  3500  individuals  haa  l>eon  a* 
mitted  mto  the  hospital  of  tae  pia* 
which  he  himself  represented;  ana j 
the  hospitals  of  Dublin,  Cork, and  >vsw 
ford  there  had  been  no  less  than  UP? 
patients  during  the  last  W^JgJS 
resources  to  wTiich  their  late  Com**** 
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had  applied  for  relief,  had  produced  great 
benefit ;  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the 
House  would  resort  to  It  again,  engrafting 
upon  it  such  improvement  as  they  think 
just  and  proper.  One  of  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view  was  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  labour  to  the  cultivation  of 
bogs  and  morasses,  which  were  so  com* 
inon  iu  the  central  parts  of  Ireland.  It 
appeared  from  the  report  on  this  subject, 
that  there  were  no  less  than  4,830,000 
acres  in  this  condition,  of  which  1,000,000 
had  been  snrveyed,  levelled,  and  report- 
ed by  the  Commissioners.  If  any  act 
therefore  couM  be  proposed  to  enable 
individuals  to  reap  advantage  from  this 
waste  land,  it  would  be  a  great  point 
gained  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants*.  In  certain 
districts,  whose  population  amounted  to 
9,840,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture  was  to  that 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  handicraft  trade,as  488,000  to  164,000. 
If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  one 
million  of  acres  can  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, a  great  relief  would  be  given  to 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  population. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  j tin.  seconded  the  motion 
as  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  He 
considered  the  ravages  of  fever  as  arising 
from  their  low  diet,  and  want  of  fuel. 
They  had  however  been  greatly  relieved 
by  a  grand  impulse  of  general  benevo- 
lence. The  clergy  of  the  established 
church  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  most  exemplary  exertions,  and  the 
Catholic  priesthood  had  not  been  found 
inferior  to  their  Protestant  brethren.  One 
instance  had  fallen  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  knowledge.  A  Catholic  priest 
<was  called  upon  to  visit  a  small  cabin,  in 
which  six  individuals  were  lying,  all 
violently  affected  with  the  typhus  fever 
The  priest  had  no  other  means  of  receiv- 
ing the  dying  man's  communications, 
than  by  throwing  himself  on  the  wretched 
pallet  upon  which  the  sick  man  lay,  and 
thus  inhaling  contagion  from  its  source. 
The  conduct  of  the  medical  profession 
was  also  beyond  all  praise ;  men  of  rising 
talent  and  celebrity  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  an  exclusive  and  gratuitous 
attention  to  the  poor.  Nor  was  this  phi- 
laothrophy  apd  benevolence  confined  to 
them  alone.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Mahony,  at  Cork,  had  watched  nights 
and  days  by  the  bed-sides  of  the  wretched 
sufferers,  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
nurses*  Many  landed  proprietors  had 
done  the  same,  and  bad  received  a  noble 
return  io  the  gratitude  of  their  tenantry. 
Those  who  bad  **e*  absent  from  their 


estates,  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  be 
hoped  would  not  soon  occur  again  under 
shpitar  circumstances,  of  fixing  themselves 
in  the  affections  of  their  dependents ;  and 
were  as  deserving  of  pity,  for  the  love 
which  they  had  lost,  as  resident  proprie- 
tors were  of  envy  for  the  gratitude  which 
they  had  obtained. 

After  a  few  words  of  approbation  from 
several  other  members,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  appointed. 


Biographical  Memoirs  of   Emi- 
nent Persons  Deceased. 

March  30.  At  the  advanced  age  of  8 1 , 
Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  Bart  Physician 
to  his  Royal  Higness  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  for  a  long  period  distinguished  by  his 
consummate  skill  and  ability  in  the  medi- 
cal practice.  He  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  distinguished  for  those  domestic  vir- 
tues which  marked  through  a  long  life,  in 
an  emiuent  degree,  his  valuable  character. 
As  a  son,  he  was  a  pattern  of  filial  piety ; 
a  most  affectionate  brother,  an  exemplary 
and  tender  husband,  a  father  almost  adored 
by  his  children,  for  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  scarce  to 
be  equalled,  in  his  exertions  of  kindness, 
or  to  bring  forward  merit  wherever  he 
found  it  He  was  the  patron  of  the  friend- 
less ;  and  distress,  even  accompanied  by 
error,  was  never  disregarded  by  him. 
More  free  from  frailty  himself  than  most 
men,  he  was  charitable  and  lenient  in  his 
judgment  of  others;  and  although  always 
doing  some  good,  declining  the  praise  at- 
tached to  it 

Feb.4,  1819.  At  his  house  in  Dean 
Street,  Soho,  iu  the  32d  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  George  Henry  Harlow,  Portrait 
and  Historical  Painter.  He  had  recently 
returned  from  Italy.  He  was  in  the  bloom, 
of  life,  and  possessed  a  genius  for  the  Art 
of  Painting,  which  it  is  no  extravagaut 
panegyric  to  say,  had  few  equals,  and  still 
fewer  living  superiors.  During  his  whole 
life,  it  was  Mr.  Harlow's  custom  to  sketch 
at  the  moment  every  thought  that  occurred 
to  him,  and  seemed  deserving  of  being  so 
embodied.  He  thus  accumulated  port 
folios  of  treasures,  the  materials  for  almost 
every  emergency.  A  practice  of  collect- 
ing and,  as  it  were,  realizing  ideas  in  this 
way,  cannot  be  too  much  recomppudod 
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either  to  artists,  or  'authors.  His  first 
Historical  picture  piece  was  Bolingbroke's 
entry  into  London,  which  was  never  exhi- 
bited. The  first  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  (except  the  portrait 
of  his  mother,  was  the  quarrel  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  favorite  Essex,  in  which 
Majesty  so  far  forgot  itself  as  to  strike  a 
subject  We  do  not  remember  any  other 
subject  in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  between 
this,  which  was  painted  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  the  Hubert  and  Prince  Ar- 
thur which  was  at  the  British  Gallery 
about  four  years  since. 

The  splendid  picture  of  the  Kemble 
family,  in  the  characters  of  Katherine, 
King  Henry,  Wolsey,  &c.  was  originally 
begun  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  Artist  be- 
came so  enamoured  of  his  theme  as  he 
proceeded,  that  he  enlarged  his  plan,  and 
produced  the  present  admirable  work, 
which  he  consigned  to  Mr.  Welsh,  the 
composer  for  100  guineas.  The  last  great 
work  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harlow,  was 
Christ  healing  the  woman  who  had  an 
issue  of  blood.  It  possessed  great  merit, 
though  not  on  the  whole  so  fine  as  some 
of  his  former  efforts.  Mr.  H.  obtained  a 
well  earned  and  high  reputation  by  his 
unrivalled  j»ortraits  upon  a  small  scale. 
Those  of  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Northcote 
will  be  long  remembered  as  chef-d'ceiivres. 
His  talents  seem  to  be  unbounded,  and 
with  the  exception  of  landscape,  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  branch  of  the  art 
in  which  he  did  not  excel. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1818,  Mr.  Harlow 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  improvement,  to  Italy; 
and  re-landed  at  Dover  the  13th  of  January 
1819.  This,  but  for  its  termination,  was 
to  him  a  fortunate  and  glorious  journey. 
In  Italy  he  made  many  friends,  and  re- 
ceived many  honors  from  the  various 
Academies.  During  this  short  interval  of 
absence  he  made  an  entire  copy  of  the 
Transfiguration,  and  executed  a  composi- 
tion of  fifteen  figures  of  his  own  conception, 
which  was  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated 
Canova  publickly  exhibited  at  his  own 
house,  and  afterwards  at  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke's.  Soon  after  Mr.  Harlow's  arri- 
val Hn  town  he  was  seized  with  the  mala- 
dy commonly  called  the  mumps.  At  first 
it  did  not  threaten  any  consequence  more 
serious  than  a  few  days  confinement  at 


home,  but  perhaps  from  an  anxiety  to  get 
rid  of  so  unpleasant  an  exterul  appear- 
ance, at  an  important  period  for  active  ex- 
ertion, the  disease  was  checkedaad  thrown 
inward.  It  speedily  assumed  a  dangerous 
aspect,  and  at  length  ulcerated  so  u  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  adnmristeriag 
nourishment  of  any  kind,  and  even  to  pre- 
vent  utterance. 


MarchS,  1819,atManhdm,inhis48tlr 
year,  by  the  hand  of  the  Assassin  Sandt, 
the  celebrated  Augustus  Von  Kotzkbuk. 
He  was  born  at  Weimar,  where  bis  father 
was  Secretary  of  Legation,  in  the  serrice 
of  the  Duke,  and  where  his  mother  still 
lives.  He  was  remarkable  when  quite  a 
child  for  his  vivacity  and  sensibility,  and 
was  not  yet  six  years  of  age  when  he  nude 
his  first  attempts  at  poetry.  His  lore  of 
the  dramatic  art  was  early  excited  by  the 
then  very  good  company  of  players  at 
Weimar,  in  which  were  the  fiunilies  of 
Seilcr,  Brandes,  Boeckh,  and  Eckhof.  At 
this  period  Kotzebue  attended  the  Gym- 
nasium, where  Masaeua,  afterwards  has 
uncle,  obtained  great  influence  over  htm 
by  his  instructions  and  example.  He  «* 
not  quite  sixteen  years  old  when  he  went 
to  the  university  at  Jena,  where  bti  lore 
for  the  drama  found  new  encouragement 
in  a  private  theatre.  From  attachment  to 
his  sister,  who  married  in  Duiabuig,  he 
went  for  a  time  to  the  cuurentty  there; 
whence  he  returned,  in  1779,  to  Jess, 
studied  jurisprudence,  without  however 
ceasing  to  live  for  the  theatre,  and  tocro- 
pose  various  pieces.  He  soon  after  pased 
bis  examination,  and  became  an  Advocate. 
He  now  enjoyed  the  entire  friendship  of 
the  worthy  Musseus,  and  attempted,  as  he 
had  already  done,  with  Wieland,  Goethe, 
Hermes  and  Brandes,  to  imitate  Mnstxs, 
an  example  of  which  is  his  *  I,  a  History 
in  Fragments."  At  Leipsig  he  printed  a 
volume  of  Tales,  and  went  thence  in  1781 
to  St  Petersburgh,  whither  he  wasinvHed 
by  Count  Goerz,  Pniasian  Anbassdorat 
that  court.  He  became  secretary  to  the 
Governor-general  Bawr;  and  the  latter 
being  charged  with  the  diiectwn  of  the 
German  theatre,  Kotebue  was  again  id 
his  element  His  first  ^nuna^VT' 
Demetrius  Iwanowitsch,  was  pcrfonj* 
with  great  applause  in  the  Qaam  W** 
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at  St  Petersburgh,  in  1782.  His  "Suffer- 
ings of  the  Ortenberg  family"  (1785,)  and 
"The  collection  of  his  smaller  Essays1' 
(1787,)  first  shewed  in  a  brilliant  manner 
his  agreeable  and  diversified  style;  but  it 
was  especially  his  two  plays,  "Misanthro- 
py and  Repentance,"  and  "The  Indians  in 
England**'  which  gained  the  poet  the  high- 
est reputation  in  all  Germany.    His  ill 
health  obliged  him,  in  1790,  to  make  a 
journey  to  Pyrmont,  where  is  ill-lamed 
•*  Doctor  Bahrdt  with  the  Iron  Forehead," 
which  he  published  under  the  name  of 
Knigge,  lost  him  a  great  part  of  the  es- 
teem which  the  public  had  conceived  for 
him.     After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  then  for  a  time  to  Mentz. 
He  then  obtained  his  discharge,  and  retired, 
in  1795,  to  the  country,  where  he  built 
the  little  country  seat  of  Friedenthal,  eight 
leagues  from  Narva,  in  Esthonia.    The 
"Youngest  Children  of  my  Humour,"  and 
above  twenty  plays,  belong  lathis  period. 
He  was  then  invited  to  Vienna,  as  poet  to 
the  Court  theatre.     Here  he  published  a 
great  part  of  his  "  New  Plays,"  which  fill 
above  twenty  volumes.    As  various  un- 
pleasant circumstances  disgusted  him  with 
his  place  at  Vienna,  he  requested  his  dis- 
charge, after  an  interval  of  two  years,  and 
obtained  it,  with  an  annual  pension  of 
1000  florins.     He  now  went  to  live  again 
at  Weimar,  but  resolved  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia, where  his  sons  were  educated  in  the 
Academy  of  Cadets,  at  St   Petersburg. 
Baron  von  Krudener,  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  gave  him  the  necessary 
passport ;    but  he  was  arrested-  on  the 
Russian  frontiers  (April  1800,)  and,  with- 
out knowing  for  what  reason,  sent  to  Si- 
beria ;  a  happy  chance  delivered  him.   A 
young  Russian,  of  the  name  of  Krasnopul- 
ski,  had  translated  into  the  Russian  lan- 
guage Kotzebue's  little  drama, "  The  Body 
Coachman  of  Peter  the  Third,"  which  is 
an  indirect  eulogium  of  Paul  I.  The  trans- 
lation was  shewn  in  MS.  to  the  Emperor 
Paul,  who  was  so  delighted  with  the  piece, 
that  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  fetch 
back  the  author  from  his  banishment,  and 
distinguished  him  on  his  return  with  pe- 
culiar favour.    Among  other  things  he 
made  him  a  present  of  the  fine  domain  of 
the  crown,  of  Worroknll,  in  Livonia;  gave 
himthe  direction  of  the  German  theatre, 
and  the  title  of  Auric  Counsellor.    M.von 


Kotzebue  has  given  a  romantic  account  of 
his  banishment,  well  known  all  over  Eu- 
rope under  the  title  of  "The  most  re- 
markable Year  of  my  Life."    After  the 
death  of  Paul  I.  Kotzebue  requested  his 
discharge,  and  obtained  it,  with  a  higher 
title.     He  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
lived  a  short  time,  and  then  to  Jena. 
Various  misunderstandings  which  he  had 
with  Goethe,  vexed  him  so  much,  that  he 
went  in  1802  to  Berlin,  where  he  joined 
with  Merkel  to  publish  the  Journal  called 
Der  Freymuthige.     Kotzebue  and  Merkel 
wrote  against  Goethe  and  his  adherents, 
Augustus,  William  Schlegel  and  Frederick 
Schlegel;  and  as  M.  Spazier,  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  "Journal  for  die  Fashionable 
World,"  espoused  -the  cause  of  the  latter, 
there  arose  a  very  violent  paper  war.     A 
more  serious  consequence  of  the  misunder- 
standings between  Kotzebue  and  Goethe 
was  the  removal  of  the  Literary  Journal  of 
Jena  to  Halle,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Literary  Journal  at  Jena.    In  1806 
he  went,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the 
history  of  Prussia,  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  archives. 
His  work  on  the  history  of  Prussia,  pub- 
lished at  Riga,  1809,  in  four  volumes,  is 
certainly  not  an  historical  masterpiece,  but 
deserves  attention,  particularly  for  the 
original  documents  printed  in  it      The 
year  1806,  so  unfortunate  for  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  obliged  him  to  go  to  Russia, 
where  he  never   ceased  to  combat  the 
French  and  their  Emperor  with  all  the 
arms  which  a  writer  possessed  of  so  much 
wit  could-  command  particularly  in  his 
journal  "The  Bee."    The  public  in  Ger- 
many were  the  more  eager  after  his  pub- 
lished works,  as  the  French  hardly  per- 
mitted a  free  or  bold  expression  to  be  ut- 
tered in  Germany.     As  under  these  cir- 
enmstanceshis  political  writings  had  ex- 
cited a  very  high  degree  of  attention,  he 
appeared,  on  the  great  change  in  the  poli- 
tical affiurs  of  Europe  in  1813,  to  be  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  maintain  among  the 
people  their  hatred  of  the  French.  Raised 
to  the  rank  of  Counsellor  of  State,  he  at- 
tended the  Russian  head-quarters,  and 
published  at  Berlin  a  Journal,  called  "The 
Rnssian  and  German  Journal  for  the  Peo- 
ple."   In  the  year  1814,  he  went  to  Ko- 
nigsberg as  Russian  Consul-General  in  the 
Prussian  domtnions,  where,  besides  seve- 
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ral  political  pamphlet*  conned**  and  little 
drama*  lie  wrote  a  history  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  is  said  to  be  very  partial, 
la  1816  he  was  placed  as  Councellor  of 
State  in  the  Deportment  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  in  1817  received 
the  commission  to  go  to  Germany*  ia 
order  to  send  reports  directly  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  on  the  State  of  Litera- 
ture and  Public  Opinion   in  Germany. 
He  settled,  for  this  purpose,  at  Weimar, 
where  he  published  at  the  same  time  a 
Literary  Journal,  iu  which  lie  constituted 
himself  judge  of  all  writings  in  every 
branch  of  literature  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  notice,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
livered his  opinions  on  politics  and  on  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  a  manner  which  his 
opponents  accuse  of  being  in  the  extreme 
partial  and  illiberal.     His  Cossack-like 
tactics,  say  they,  with  which  he  made  war 
on  all  liberal  ideas,  especially  the  wishes 
of  the  people  for  representative  constitu- 
tions, freedom  of  the  press,  &c.  in  the  name 
of  sound  reason,  of  which  he  fancied  him- 
self the  representative,  gaiued  him  great 
applause  with  a  certain  class  of  readers. 
But  it, drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly the  ardent  minds  of  the  German 
youth ;  and  in  this  tendency  of  his  latest 
literary  labours,  we  must  doubtless  look 
for  the  chief  cause  of  his  violent  and  tra- 
gical death. 


April  25,  1819,  at  Paris,  Francisco 
Manuel,  the  celebrated  Portuguese  Poet, 
at  the  age  of  84.  From  his  earliest  youth 
he  had  successfully  cultivated  almost  every 
branch  of  literature.  Having  profoundly 
studied  the  best  Portuguese  classical  au- 
thors, his  works  were  imbued  with  a  por- 
tion of  their  beauties,  and  his  literary  pro- 
ductions helped  U>  revive  amoug  his  coun- 
trymen a  taste  for  the  noblest  studies. 
His  odes  which  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  are 
remarkable  for  bold  traits  and  sublime 
flights  of  genius.  In  his  translation  of  La 
Restaurs  Fables  he  overcame  difficulties 
which  wereheforethought  insurmountable 
owing  to  his  petffeet  knowledge  of  Use 
Fsencn  and  Portuguese  languages.  Un- 
fartnnatety,  it  is  nnt  with  respect  to  talent 
only*  that  he  may  be  vmyini  toother 


celebrated  poets ;  feme  smiled  mare  kindly 
on  him  than  fortune.  The  Mannas  de 
Marialva,  the  Portuguese  nmhsssniui-  to 
the  French  Court,  whose  kind  patronage 
Manuel  had  long  enjoyed,  befriended  Him 
in  his  last  illness,  and  afforded  him  all  the 
assistance  that  might  be  expected  from  his 
benevolent  disposition,  and  his  love  of  li- 
terature an<d  the  fine  arts, 


Jan.  13,  1819,  at  his  house  in  Somer's 
Town,  in  his  8 1st  year,  Dr.  John  Wol- 
gott,  well  kuown  to  the  literary  world 
under  the  name  of  Peter  Pindar.     It  is 
needless  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of 
his  works  as  they  are  universally  known. 
Nature  has  seldom  afforded  a  more  original 
genius,  and  his  mind  was  stored   with 
various  knowledge.  He  was  weU  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Greek  language,  and  was  a 
sound  scholar  in  Latin.  He  spoke  French 
with  facility,  and  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  Italian.     He  drew  his  imagery 
from  Nature  and  Life,  which  he  had  ob- 
served with  vigilance  and  accuracy.    Per- 
haps hardly  any  Poet  since  Shakspeare  has 
illustrated  bis  works  with  more  abundant 
allusions  derived  from  the  sources  of  Na- 
ture.    He  had  seen  much  of  the  world  in 
various  parts,  and  excelled  in  the  imitation 
as  well  as  delineation  of  character.     His 
satirical  humour  was  exuberant ;  and  in 
reference  to  our  revered  Sovereign,  it  is 
impossible  to  palliate,  or  rather,  not  strong- 
ly  to  reprobate,  the  freedom,'  to  use  the 
mildest  word,   which  he  took  with  the 
Jtoyal  Character;  but  such  is  the  igno- 
rance, uj^evolence,  and  bad  taste  of  the 
world,  that  his  works  were  more  popular 
on  that  account  than  for  the  original  hu- 
mour, wit,  tenderness,  and  often  sublimity, 
by  which  they  are  characterized.      He 
never  attacked  any  person  after  he  became 
acquainted  with  him.     He   retained  his 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  able,  till 
within  a  very  few  days  of  his  death,  to 
dictate  verses  from  his  bed,  which  were 
strongly  marked  by  bis  former  strength 
and  humour. 

He  was  a  sound  critic  in  poetry  and 
painting;  and  his  sketches  of  landscape 
evinced  a  degree  of  taste  which,  if  poetry 
had  not  engrossed  snmuehof  Inn  attention, 
might  have  rendered  himna  interior  artist 
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LIST  OF  PATENTS; 

Augustus  Applegarth,  of  Nelson-square, 
Great  Surrey-street,  Surrey,  Printer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  art  of  casting 
stereotype  or  other  plates  for  printing,  and 
in  the  construction  of  plates  for  printing 
bank  or  bankers*  notes,  or  other  printed 
impressions,  where  difficulty  of  imitation  is 
a  desideratum,  April  23,  1818. 

Edward  Lillie  Bridgman,  of  Goswell- 
street-road,St.  Luke's,  Middlesex,  Tallow- 
chandler;  for  certain  improvements  in 
making  coffins,  and  in  machines  for  con- 
veying coffins  for  interment,  and  appen- 
dages to  the  same  m  the  church  and  burial 
grounds,  April  23, 1818. 

George  Tyer,  of  Homerton,  Middlesex, 
Gentleman;  for  a  chain-pump,  May  2, 
1818. 

Joshua  Rowe,  of  Torpoint,  Cornwall, 
Merchant;  for  certain  improvement  or 
improvements,  or  process  or  processes  ap- 
plicable to  the  printing  of  cotton  and 
other  cloths,  and  to  other  purposes, 
May  4,  1818. 

Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Knight,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Cochrane ;  and  Alex- 
ander Galloway,  of  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
Engineer;  for  the  working  or  making 
a  manufacture,  being  a  machine  or  ma- 
chines for  removing  the  inconvenience  of 
smoke  or  gases  generated  in  stoves,  fur- 
naces, or  fire-places  by  the  ignition  or 
combustion  of  coals  or  other  inflammable 
aobstances,  and  in  certain  cases  for  direct- 
ing the  heat,  and  applying  such  smoke  or 
gases  to  various  useful  purposes,  which 
will  be  of  great  public  utility,  May  4, 1 8 1 8. 

Thomas  Jones,  of  Bradford-street,  Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire,  Iron-founder, 
and  Charles  Tlimtey,  of  Birmingham, 
aforesaid,  Refiner ;  for  an  improvement  to 
Want  engines  and  steam  engines,  May  7, 
1818. 

William  Bush,  the  younger,  of  Bermond- 
sey,  Surrey,  Engineer;  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  drying  and  pre- 
paring of  malt,  wheat  and  other  grain, 
May  5,  1818. 

Wolf  Itenjamin,  of  Plymouth-dock,'  De- 
vonshire, Umbrelfarmanufacturer ;  for  a 
composition  varying'  in  colour,  -with  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  applying,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  rendering  canvass,  linen,  and  cloth 
durable,  pliable, :  free  from  cracking,  and 
water-proof;  and  also  for  preserving  every 
kind  and  description  of  wood  from  wind 
or  weather,  whether  applied  to  ships, 
houses,  or  manufactories,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses where  paint*  varnish,  or  tar  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  or 
beauty,  and  whether  applied  to  cannon  or 
or  iron  of  every  description,  May  5, 1818. 
Thomas  Todd,  of  Swansea,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Organ-Builder;  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  rolling  of  iron,  and  making  wire, 
nails,  brads,  and  screws,  May  7, 1818. 

William  Church,  of  Turner-street,  Com- 
mercial-road, Gentleman  ;  for  certain  im- 
provements in  or  upon  the  machinery  for 
making  nails  and  spikes  of  various  forms 
and  dimensions,  and  also  wire  and  screws 
of  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  any  other  suitable 
metal,  May  7,  1818. 

Henry  Constantine  Jennings,  of  Carbur- 
ton-street,  Fitzroy-square,  St  Marylebone, 
Middlesex,  Esq.;  for  an  improvement  in 
the  mariner's  compass,  May  7,  1818, 

Robert  Eccles,  of  Edinburgh,  Esquire ; 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  masts, 
sails,  and  rigging  of  ships  or  sailing  ves- 
sels, May  9,  1818. 

Thomas  Brown  Milnes,  of  Lcnton, 
Nottinghamshire,  Bleacher;  for  certain 
improvements  on  machinery  for  the  finish- 
ing of  Cotton,  Angola,  and  lamb'fr*roo] 
stockings,  and  other  frame- work  goods; 
also  the  application  of  known  powers  to 
the  working  of  the  said  machinery,  May 
19,  1819. 

Maurice  St.  Leger,  of  St.  Giles's,  Cam- 
berwell,  Surrey,  Gentleman;  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  making  lime,  May  19, 
1819. 

Thomas  Hills,  of  Bromley,  Middlesex, 
Merchant,  and  Uriah  Haddock,  of  the 
City-terrace,  City-road,  Middlesex,  Che- 
mist; for  an  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  May  19,  1819. 

Thomas  Motley,  of  the  Strand;  Middle- 
sex, Patent  Letter  Manufacturer,  one  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  for  certain  im- 
proTCment»oalaoVkrs,May  19, 1819. 

John  Dyson,  of  Watford,  Hertfordshire; 
for  certain  apparatus  for  the  culture  and 
tillage  of  land,  May  ^6,  1818. 
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profess  to  be  most  enamoured  of  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  the  M  good  old 
times." 

The  Agricultural  interest,  will,  doubt- 
less, think  hardly,  of  the  tax  on  Malt ;  b  u< 
then  the  Agricultural  interest  has  obtain- 
ed, what  our  pages  witness  it  has  been 
many  years  soliciting,  a  tax  on  Foreign 
Wool  imported.  If  it  were  just  in  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  to  desire  this  tax,  let  them  calculate 
whether  the  benefits  they  formerly  pro- 
fessed to  expectfrom  it,  do  not  preponderate 
against  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
additional  tax  on  malt. 

To  come  to  plain  figures: — the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  finding  the  com- 
bination forming  what  is  technically  called 
"  the  Jew's  list,"  becoming  unmanageable, 
not  to  say,  too  formidable,  has  proposed 
to  take  half  a  loan  of  «£2  4,000,000.  for  the 
services  of  the  present  year,  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund; 
thereby  rendering  the  very  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Jews  (who  had  reckoned 
on  nearly  double  the  amount)  completely 
useless.  They  had  reduced  the  price  of  stocks 
very  low,  in  order  to  make  the  better  bar- 
gain ;  they  had  disposed  of  all  their  stocks, 
and  refused  to  buy,  insomuch  that  they 
borrowed  one  of  another,  to  enable  them 
to  deliver  stocks  to  which  they  were 
bound — but,  in  vain;  the  loan  instead  of 
being  £36,000,000.  is  only  <£  12,000,000. 
and  thus  the  Jews  are  Jewd  !  !  ! 

Besides  this,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, knowing  that  temporary  expe- 
dients are  not  calculated  for  durability, 
has  determined  to  adopt  a  more  effective 
system  of  finance ;  and  having  made  free 
with  the  Sinking  Fund,  on  one  hand,  he 
has  determined  to  strengthen  it  on  the 
other  hand.  The  surplus  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  under  the  management  already 
hinted  at,  was  about  £2,000,000.;  and 
the  Minister  proposed  to  raise  it  to  five 
'millions,  annually,  by  laying  on  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions,  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles : — 

Consolidation  of  Customs,  £ 

including  duty  on  Wool     .     .   600,000 

Additional  Duty  on  Malt  .  .  .1,400,000 

on  British  Spirits  .  .   500,000 

on  Tobacco 500,000 


Additional  on  Coffee  and  Cocoa  130,000 

on  Tea 130,000 

on  Pepper  ....     30,000 


Total  .  .  3,190,000 


Very  little  of  this  ought  to  be  felt  by  the 
poor:  nor  will  the  prices  of  the  articles 
rise  so  high,  generally  speaking,  as  they 
were  during  the  war. 

The  internal  regulation  of  the  kingdom 
proceeds;  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  that  difficult  question,  the  Poor  laws, 
by  regulating  the  qualifications  of  settle- 
ment. The  Catholic  question  m  at  rest, 
for  the  session;  and,  though  decided  by  a 
very  small  majority  in  the  Commons,  yet 
was  opposed  by  a  very  considerable  one 
in  the  Lords.  The  Bank  affairs  bate, 
also,  met  with  their  ultimate  regulation. 

The  Government  has  detennined  to 
preserve,  if  possible— -we  doubt  the  possi- 
bility—a perfect  neutrality  between  the 
contending  Spanish  provinces  in  South 
America  and  the  Mother  Country.  We 
are  by  no  means  easy  on  this  subject :  we 
see  no  escape  from  arbitrary  power,  either 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left.  We 
regret,  exceedingly,  the  blood  shed,  and 
the  cruelties  committed,  on  both  aides; 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  a  descendant  of  Montezuma  has  made 
his  appearance  in  the  province  of  Mexico, 
it  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  diminish 
our  regret     The  name  will   have  great 

influence  among  the  Indians, hitherto 

disregarded  by  both  the  Royalists  and  the 
Insurgents,— although,  in  fact,  the  chief 
who  assumes  it,  should  have  no  nearer 
relation  to  Montezuma  than  Buonaparte 
had  to  Charlemagne. 

The  Negro  Empire  of  Hayti  will  always 
furnish  an  example  not  to  be  lost  on  the 
transatlantic  world;  and  America,  (the 
United  States)  has  had  a  proof  of  this,  in 
a  plan  laid  by  the  Negroes  of  Georfsi  to 
massacre  their  masters,  and  set  op  for 
themselves:  in  short,  no  reason  can  be 
alkdged,  if  liberty  be  worth  struggling 
for,  why  the  Negroes,  Slave*  of  North 
America,  or  the  Indians,  long  oppressed, 
in  South  America,  should  not  struggle 
for  liberty,  as  well  as  their  masters  who 
have  European  blood  in  their  i 
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We  told  our  countrymen,  freely,  that, 
those  who  ventured  to  South  America, 
must  expect  to  meet,  in  the  climate,  an 
enemy  that  gives  no  quarter.  We  un- 
derstand, that  of  eight  hundred  English 
troops  which  had  arrived  there,  one  in 
four  had  died  almost  immediately. 

It  is  said,  that  beside  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  America  by  Spain,  Spain  has 
offered  to  cede  Cuba  to  Britain;  The 
acquisition  would  certainly  be  favourable 
to  our  interests ;  but,  it  would  have  con- 
sequences, not  distant  from  what  we  have 
been  hinting  at, supposing  it  to  be  true; 
for  which  we  do  not  vouch. 

Not  only  the  negroes  of  St  Domingo, 
and  Georgia,  with  the  Indians  of  Mexico, 
have  felt  their  spirit  stirring,  but,  the 
Cafires  and  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa 
have  taken  arms,  and  have  made  inroads 
on  the  settlements  of  the  Europeans.  They 
have  considered  all  the  cattle  possessed  by 
their  neighbours  as  fraudulently  obtained 
rrom  their  true  and  rightful  owners— 
themselves— and  have  swept  off  the  whole. 

Scarcely  are  we  suffered  to  breathe  from 
the  calamity  of  Pindaree  warfare,  when 
our  attention  is  called  to  Caffre  hostilities. 
It  must  be  so,  where  a  state  has  numerous 
colonies :  perhaps,  the  issue  may  prove, 
that  as  the  Cape  formerly  assisted  India : 
so  India  may  now  assist  the  Cape.  The 
consequences  are  not  of  difficult  divination. 

We  shall  not  on  this  occasion  do  more 
than  advert  to  the  state  of  Europe  gene- 
rally. The  King  of  France  has  lent  him- 
self to  the  recall  of  those  marked  charac- 
ters whose  temper  and  principles  paid  no 
respect  to  Royal  blood:  we  wish  him 
well ;  but  we  augur  no  good  from  this. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  been  busying 
himself  in  prohibiting  certain  books  from 
the  perusal  of  his  loyal  subjects :  bad  books 
are  bad  things:  few  things  are  worse: 
yet,  we  are  no  friends  to  prohibitions,  un- 
less consequent  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  met  with  an 
accident  that  perhaps  may  disfigure  his 
face  for  life :  it  happened  while  amusing 
himself  at  one  of  those  (lately  fashionable 
at  Paris)  divertisemens,  called  Russian 
mountains.  Kings  should  be  cautious  as 
well  in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  as  at 
their  Council  boards. 


The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  employed 
a  few  weeks  of  leisure  in  visiting  his 
Italian  dominions,  also  Rome,  Naples,  &c. 
If  his  Majesty  has  exerted  the  same  spirit 
of  observation  as  the  Grand  Dukes  did  in 
England,  his  subjects,  as  well  as  himself, 
will  profit  by  his  excursion. 

The  King  of  Saxony  will  probably  give 
a  Queen  to  Spain,  in  the  person  of  a 
princess  of  his  family. 

The  disputes  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark on  the  subject  of  meum  and  ruum,  it 
is  understood,  are  compromised:  Den- 
mark does  not  get  all  she  wished,  but 
gets  it  sooner  than  she  expected. 

And  now,  having  run  over  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  globe,  on  what  part  of  it 
shall  we  fix,  as  capable  of  affordiug  a 
greater  share  of  human  good  than  a 
certain  little  island  affords?  placed  geo- 
graphically in  the  temperate  zone,  rarely 
visited  with  those  pestilential  distempers 
which  at  this  moment  are  hurrying  their 
thousands  to  the  grave,  in  some  places ; 
yielding  the  necessaries  of  life  in  no  nig- 
gardly portion,  raised  by  arts  and  sciences 
to  an  enviable  height  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  fearing  nothing  from  external 
foes,  at  peace  with  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  respected  as 
an  ally,  confided  in  as  a  merchant,  or  es- 
teemed as  a  friend:— no:  we  shall  not 
forsake  Britain ;  British  people  may  for- 
sake themselves;— rbut,  their  wisdom!!! 
shall  have  no  sanction  or  support  from  the 
Literary  Panorama. 
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STATE  OF  TRADE. 

Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  June  20,  1819. 

The  State  of  Trade  has  been  considera- 
bly slack,  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  The  most  public  cause 
was  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Community  at  large. 
While  those  affairs  were  pending,  and 
before  they  had  assumed  that  shape  on 
which  opinion  might  be  formed,  and  ar- 
guments might  be  founded,  the  mercantile 
world  were  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  ac- 
commodation it  might  expect,  and  conse- 
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quently,  as  to  what  accommodation  it 
might  afford.  Every  prudent  person 
would  rather  keep  within,  than  exceed 
what  he  considered  his  fair  and  honest 
power ;  and  he  fouud  his  security  in  his 
caution.  It  must  be  added,  that  not  a 
few  of  the  more  adventurous  speculators 
had  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  rashness,  and 
these  examples  became  warnings  to  others. 

At  present,  the  action  of  those  causes 
has  greatly  abated.  Confidence  has  never 
been  shaken  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  Bank; 
and  now  the  accommodations  granted  by 
that  establishment  to  Commercial  men 
are  fully  equal  to  what  they  have  lately 
been.  The  public,  too,  begins  to  see 
through  the  mists  which  imagination  had 
magnified  into  thick  clouds,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  difficulty  are  sunk  to  prominences, 
preparatory  to  their  dwindling  to  mole- 
hills. The  Bank  is  to  have  its  choice, 
whether  it  will  pay  in  stamped  gold,  or  in 
coined  gold ;  and  we  venture  to  foretell, 
that  very  few  refiners  at  the  mint  will  be 
employed  in  stamping,  and  very  few  por- 
ters at  the  Bullion  Office  in  delivering, 
ingots  of  gold,  of  the  magnitude  of  sixty 
ounces.  The  Bank  will  meet  all  demands 
upon  it,  with  a  good  grace,  and  current 
money. 

We  cannot  with  equal  assurance  say  the 
same  on  the  second  cause  at  which  we 
have  hinted ;— the  sufferings  of  specula- 
tors. The  accounts  of  such  dealers  are 
not  wound  up  in  an  instant:  as  they 
looked  forward  to  profits,  so  their  creditors 
must  look  forward  to  proceeds.  We  do 
not  say  that  all  concerns  will  eventually 
prove  Jto  be  total  loss;  of  which,  never- 
theless, we  find  ourselves  bound  to  say, 
they  are  at  the  momeut,  entire  suspension. 
We  know  several  houses,  which  have 
recently  completed  their  payments  of 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound ;  but,  the 
interval  of  two  or  three  years,  or  more, 
siuce  they  suspended  payments,  has  been 
sufficiently,  not  to  say  fatally,  distressing 
to  tradesmen,  and  others,  whose  property 
was  involved  in  the  affairs  of  such  houses. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
favoured  Commerce  with  a  visitation  in 
the  shape  of  new  Taxes.  It  so  happens, 
that  at  this  moment  they  will  little  affect 
the  consumer.  For  instance,  Tea  is  further 
taxed  4  per  cent :  but,  an  article  already 


taxed  96  per  cent  will  scarcely  feel  the 
addition.  And  moreover,  the  Tea  Sale, 
now  recently  closed,  at  the  India  Hou*e, 
has  on  the  whole,  gone  off  lower  than  the 
previous  average;  so  that  prices  will 
nearly,  or  altogether,  preserve  their  former 
level.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  on 
Coffee:  the  article  had  suffered  a  great 
reduction ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  effect 
of  the  duty,  if  it  reaches  Hi  price  of  some 
time  back.  We  are  given  to  understand, 
a!so,  that  the  price  of  Beer,  is  rather  kept 
from  falling*  to  the  consumer,  than  really 
heightened  by  the  new  tax  on  Malt;  so 
that  this  season  it  will  not  be  felt:  bat 
what  may  result  fcmi  fluctuating  hturests, 
no  man  will  venture  to  foretell. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  a  few  of 
those  more  important  commodities  in 
which,  usually,  the  greatest  changes  occur. 
We  have  already  hinted  at  the  lower 
prices  of  Teas,  taken  generally ;— with 
these  we  ought  to  connect  the  diminished 
expenees  of  shipping,  freight,  Ac  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  during  the 
war.  The  article  may  afford  equal  profit, 
though  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

Sugar  has  taken  a  start:  the  demand 
has  been,  for  some  days,  unusually  brisk : 
nor  is  it  yet  fully  satisfied.  The  holders 
expected,  and  obtained,  higher  prices; 
aud  the  cautious  were  far  from  being  for- 
ward to  st- 1 1.  The  buyers  have  so  long 
refrained,  that  they  are  now  oat  of  stock, 
and  are  known  to  be  so.  Good  qualifies 
— which  are  rather  scarce— were  all  taken 
off  at  a  considerable  advance,  as  soon  as 
exposed  to  sale. 

The  Refiued  Market  was  so  inconsidera- 
ble  in  point  of  shew,  and  so  unable  to 
deliver  immediately,  that  those  who  had 
somewhat  of  quantities,  and  were  fortu- 
nate also,  in  qualities,  did  business  to  what- 
ever extent  they  pleased.  The  advance 
on  the  whole  may  be  stated  at  3s.  to  4a 
per  cwt  The  home  trade  has  taken  off 
much:  and,  besides  what  orders  lor  ex- 
portation have  already  been  executed,  it  is 
known  that  there  are  others  in  town. 

Coffee  has  risen  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  Sugar.  What  a  few  days  ago 
was  worth  only  95s.  or  96s.  now  fetches 
108s.  or  109s.  The  holders  are  even 
firm  at  higher  prices;  and  the  request  ■ 
steady.    It  is  however,  to  be  observe* 
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that  caprice  has  soma  ihare  in  this 
state  of  things;  and  that  some  qualities 
bare  greatly  the  advantage  of  others, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  or  real  differ- 
ence. 

Cotton  is  beholden  at  present  to  ex- 
port orders  for  the  support  of  its  prices: 
the  sale  for  home  consumption  has  been 
but  moderate,  and  in  fact,  somewhat  lan- 
guid: bat,  considerable  quantities  have 
been  transferred,  in  bond,  for  immediate 
shipping.  The  Manchester  trade  is  dull : 
and  is  likely  to  feel  the  consequences  of 
this  dulness  \  owing  to  circumstances 
which  it  might  have  been  hoped  would 
have  ceased  to  operate  ere  now ;  but, 
which  certain  good  natured  souls  take  de- 
light in  perpetuating,  and  exciting  from 
bad  to  worse.  At  Liverpool,  therefore, 
Cottons  have  declined.  The  supply  has 
not,  very  lately,  been  equal  to  what  it  was 
some  time  ago ;  and  this,  with  the  rumour 
of  a  short  supply  expected  from  India, 
will,  most  likely,  produce  an  effect  in 
favour  of  such  holders  as  wait  a  reasona- 
ble time. 

Government  has  advertised  a  Contract 
for  80,000  gallons  of  Rum  ;  and  suspicion 
whispers  that  the  quantity  taken  may 
eventually  prove  more  extensive.  This 
has  benefited  the  Leewards  at  market,  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  Jamaica* ;  and 
somewhat  of  bustle  and  enquiry  has  taken 
place  in  consequence.  This  was  increased 
by  means  of  an  expectation  of  a  new  im- 
port duty  on  Rum;  but  that,  together 
with  a  talked-of  additional  duty  on  Sugar, 
has  been  suspended.  It  is,  certainly,  pru- 
dent to  wait  the  effects  of  the  duties  fixed 
on,  before  others,  if  dispensable,  are 
finally  imposed.  If  the  home  manufac- 
ture under  these  additions  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  imported  goods,  those  im- 
ports must  expect  to  undergo  a  counter- 
vailing charge,  in  some  shape  or  other,— 
either  by  the  Customs  or  by  the  Excise. 

Brandy  and  Hollands  continue  much 
as  before.  Tobacco  is  looking  forward  to 
a  movement;  but,  this  is  not  so  near  as 
to  raise  the  present  price. 

Hemp  continues  to  give  way ;  and  may 
be  stated  lower,  say  20s.  to  40s.  Tallow 
rather  rising. 

Britain  has  been  called  the  country  of 
supply;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity 
of  manu&ctured  goods  she  con  deliver,  is 
astonishing;  but  other  countries  are  be- 


coming every  year  more  and  more  coun- 
tries of  supply,  or  else  the  imports  into 
Britain  could  never  have  been  furnished. 
The  wonderful  quantity  of  Cotton  im- 
ported during  last  year,  is  a  striking  proof 
of  this:  say,  approaching  700,000  bales: 
Ships  are  laden  with  Cotton  to  be  returned 
to  the  East:  we  are  even  assured  that 
ships  are  freighted  with  Spices  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  East;  but,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  fact 

The  quantity  of  Corn  imported  last  year 
was  about  the  value  of  ten  millions  iter- 
ling:  the  countries  which  have  furnished 
this,  are  surely  countries  of  supply.  There 
is  then,  a  strong  disposition  throughout 
the  world  to  engage  in  Commerce,  and  to 
pay  for  foreign  articles  by  the  exchange 
of  commodities  raised  at  home.  This,  if 
we  rightly  conjecture,  will  increase.  The 
competition  in  some  things  will  become 
more  and  more  animated,  and  whatever 
.else  it  produces,  probably  the  perfection 
of  the  manufacture  will  be  one  result  We 
have  repeatedly  inculcated  this  on  the 
minds  of  our  readers:  we  repeat  it,  as  the 
dictate  of  a  judgment  founded  on  no  slight 
grounds:— the  pervrctiok  op  the  ma- 
nufacture IS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  BY  WHICH 
TO  MAINTAIN  OUR  STANDING.      Asto  any 

other  events,  which  by  possibility  may 
rise  above  the  horizon,  those  who  witness 
them  will,  very  probably,  look  back  to 
this  paper,  and  compare  its  date,  with 
what  they  witness ;  they  w'dl  prove,  if  we 
guess  rightly,  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  nation,  and  to  National  Commerce. 


COUNTY  OF  ESSEX. 
Jfricultural  Report,  7*tk  June,  1819.  ' 

Much  labour  baa  been  bestowed  in  hoeing 
and  weeding,  yet  the  Fields  will  be  foul  at 
Harvest.  The  late  fine  rsios  have  dot  les- 
sened that  iucoovenience,  yet  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use  to  all  Spring  Corn.  Our 
Barley  and  Oats  were  nearly  at  a  stand,  tilt 
the  recent  showers,  which  came  just  in  time 
to  help  them,  and  many  of  the  early  sown 
Barleys  are  in  the  ear. .  The  Wheat  is  very 
6ue,  hut  notwithstanding  the  sbsrp  while 
frosts  and  cold  winds,  the  lice  are  getting 
quite  prevalent  on  the  Pease,  and  shonld 
sot  some  storms  of  .ligh'tniog  and  thunder 
soon  ensue,  the  Beans  mast  Likewise  suffer. 
Tares  are  in  abundance .  throughout  the 
County.  Turnip  sowing  is  generally  com* 
msneed  1  the  lands  in  excellent  order  for  the 
Seed,  and  all  the  fallows  are  in  a  desirable 
and  husband-like  state.  The  appearance  of 
the  Hop  bine  is  mostly  promising.  Wool  is 
advancing  in  price. 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  June  90,  1819. 


£.$.  d.     £.i.d\ 
American  pot-ash,percwt  0    0    OtoS    2    0 

Ditto        pearl 2  18    0  2  14    0 

Barilla    1  10    0  0    0    0 

Brandy  ,Cogniac,boud.gaL  0    5    0  0    0    0 

Camphire,  refined. ...lb.  0    4    9  0    5    0 

Ditto  unrefined  ••  cwt.  10  10    0  12    0    0 

Cochineal,  fine  black,  lb.   1  10    9  1  II     0 

Ditto, East  India  ....  0    5    0  0    6    0 

Coffee,  fine  bond      cwt.  5    8    0  5  10    0 

Ditto  ordinary 4  181    0  6    0    0 

Cotton  Wool,  Sarinam,lb.  0    18  0    16 

Ditto           Jamaica..  0    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto          Smyrna  ..  0    0  11  0    ]     0 

Ditto          East-India    0    0    6  0    0    8 

Currants^Zant....cwt«.    5    0    0  5  10    0 

Elephants' Teeth 32    0    0  37    0    0 

Scrirelloes    21    0    0  80    0    0 

flax,  Riga ton  75    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto Peterabnrgb   ..  5*    0    0  0    0    0 

Galls, Turkey....  cwt- •    9    0    0  9  10    0 

Genera,  Holl.  bond.  gal.    0    3    0  0    o    o 

Ditto,  English -0  14    6  0  15    6 

Gnm  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt.  9  10    0  12    0    0 

Hemp,  Riga ton  46    0    0  47    0    0 

Ditto Petersbnrgb  ....42    0    0  48    0    0 

Indigo  Caracas  ..lb.      0    9    6  0  10    0 

Ditto  East  India  ....    0    8    9  0    9    1 

Iron  British  bars-  •  ton.    13    0    0  14    0    0 

Ditto  Swedish  C.C.N.D.  21  10    0  22    0    0 

Ditto  Swed>  2nd  sort  16    0    0  17    0    4 

Lend  in  pin fod  0    0    0  26  19    0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0    0  27    0    0 

Ditto  wbite ton    0    0    0  40    0    0 

Logwood too  8  10    0  9    0    0 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  6    0    0  0    0    0 

Mahogany ft.    0     16  0    2    0 

Oil,  Lucca- -24  gal. jar   17    0    0  19    0    0 

Ditto  Florence,  |  chest  2  10    0  9    0    0 

Ditto  whale 33    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto  spermaceti- -ton  90    0    0  0    0    0 

Pitch,  Stockholm  ••  cwt.  0  11    0  0    0    0 

Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt.  8  15    0  4    0    0 

Rice,  Carolina  bond----   1   15    6  0    0    0 

Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gsl    0    8    8  0    8    4 

Ditto  Leeward  Island-- 0    2    5  0    2    7 

Saltpetre,  East  Iudis,cwt.  1  13    6  1  17    0 

Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  17    0  3    0    0 

Silk,-  -  -raw,..-  Ditto-..    1  14    0  2    0    0 

Tallow,  Russia,  white  ..»0    0    0  2  >9    0 

Ditto ,  yellow*.  3    5    0  0    0    0 

Tar,  Stockholm.... bar.    10    0  1     I     0 

Tiniobkxks cwt.     0    0    0  460 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0  11  0    16 

Ditto  Virginia    0    0    7  0    01  Of 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.   9    0    0  12    ft    Q 

Whale-fins  (Greenl)  ton  110    0    0  120    0    0 

Wine: 

Red  Port,  bond  pipe  ••  39    0    0  65    0    0 

Ditto  Lisbon 38    0    0  44    9    0 

Ditto  Madeira 60    0    0  70    0    0 

Ditto  Mountain 28    0    0  33    0    0 

Ditto  Cape 18    0    0  26    0    0 

DittoSnerry bvtt  30    0    0  66    0    0 

Dtito Claret  •••••••*. -*26    0    0  65    0    0 


^cre-CJ^ee  SMtrar,  &C.  Msrcn  91 

OOMOiSm  £.      9, 

Coventry  ....  (Dir.  441.)  .•  1068  -- 

Croydon 4  — 

Crinan 2    2 

Dudley . . . .(Dhr.  21.  10s.)  -  69  — 
Ellesmere  and  Cbes1er(D.9I.)  68  — 
Grand  Junction  ...(Dir.OL)..  289  — 

Grand  8urry 50  — 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dhr.  51.   94  — 

Huddersfield 13  — 

Kennett  and  Aron(Dir.l7/.6s.)  21  16 
Lancaster. ••••••••••••••.  ••  27    5 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Dir  10f.)345  — 

Oxford    Dir.311 630  — 

Peakforest 60  — 

Regents •••••  39  — 

Stratford  &  Avon 23  — 

Thames  and  Medway  27  — 

Trent  5c  Mersey.  .Dir.  70/..  1800  — 
Docks. 

Commercial Dir.  31.  ..    55  — 

Eastlndia Dir.  101.  180  — 

East  Country 20  — 

West  India....  Dir.101.....    182  — 
Insurance  Companies. 

Albion Dir. £5..--    45  — 

Atlas Dir.  6*.*"      4  19 

Birmingham  Fire 400  — 

Eagle 2  12  i 

Hope 4  — 

Imperial     88  — 

London  Ship 21  — 

Provideut 13  — 

Royal  Exchange- -Dir.  10  ..  250  — 

Sun  Life 22  tO 

Union  Fire  life  -  .  .(DW.  61.)    33  — 
Water  Works. 

Grand  Junction ...42  — 

London  Bridge. .  •  •  Dir.  21. 10s  58  — 

Manchester  and  Salford 38  — 

Portsmouth  aud  Partington ....    9  — 

South  London 2ft  — 

West  Middlesex 41  10 

York  Buildings -..-....  34  _ 

Bridges. 

Southwark 56  — 

Waterloo 7  — 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  Dir.  8*. ...  33  — 

Ditto  New  do  Dir.  7/. 28  — 

Vauxhall  Bonds 93  — 

Literary  Institutions. 

London,  75gs .46   — 

Russel,  25gs. 12  — 

Surry,  30gs -10  — 

Mines. 
Beeraktone  Lead  and  Silrer.. . .  9  10 

GrcatHewas 16  17 

British  Copper  Comp.  2L  10s... 50  — 

Cliff  down  5  — 

Wheal  Goodlurk     . ...  lsr.--  20 — 

Roads. 
Dover  Street    80  10 

Auction  Mart 21  — 

Loudon  Com  Sale  Rooms  ....  18  — 
Golden  Lane  Brewery.  .601.  sb.  7)  — 
Ditto  501.  Share 12  — 


[960 


£.  a. 


840  — 


225  — 
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7 
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10 

II 

13 

13 

14 
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16 

17 
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19 
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m  to 

%* 
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55 
56 
58 
55 
50 
50 
48 
47 
46 
47 
49 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
60 
56 
59 
60 
58 
56 
55 
56 
56 
54 
54 
53 
54 
60 
58 


n 

?£ 

54 
55 
52 
50 
47 
44 
46 
45 
44 
49 
54 
56 
57 
5* 
56 
56 
57 
57 
57 
57 
55 
50 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
53 
50 
56 
57 


si 


Hi 


W,52  57  Stormy 
>W>47  Fair 
»97  50  Fair 
>9*  0  RaJo 
*W39  Fair 
>9/  36  Cloudy 
»87  36  Fair 
,95  60  Fair 
»W63  Fair 

30,05  58  Fair 
»1^52  cloudy 
»1561  Showry 
10  66  Fair 
.02  60  Fair 

29»«448  Sro.Raiu 

30>14  66  Fair 
.1068  Fair 

29i70  60  Fair 
»*0  40  Fair 
,75  60  Fair 
t86  *9  Showry 

80.05  12  Fair 
»°8  40  Showry 
»W58  Fair 
.02  50  Showry 

29i84  o  Rain 

50,04  47  Fair 
>15  46  Fair 
>°8  0  Rain 
>22|4S  Fair 
>*8|63  Fair 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 

Abcrdeen,DandceyPerth>&e.I0a.6d  tol&g.  9d* 

Africa,  %ge. 

American  States,  25*.  to30#. 

Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  12*.  8d  to  16s  9d . 

Brasils,30*.to35*. 

Hamburgh,  etc.  10*.  64  to  12#.  6d. 

Cadir,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  15  s.  9d.  to  20#. 

Canada  1g$. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sff*. 

Cootantioople,  Smyrna,  &c  35s. 

East-India  (Co.  ships)  3g*. 

•  out  and  home,  6gw. 

France,  10#.  64.  to  i5s.  9d. 

Gibraltar,  20s. 

Gottenburgh,l2*.6d.  to  15s.  9o*. 

Greenland,  out  and  home,  3gt.  to  3}jp. 

Holland   7s.  6a\  to  12s.  6d. 

Honduras,  sec.  9p». 

Jamaica,  30s. 

Leeward  Islands,  25s. 

Madeira,  15s.  9o*.  to  20s. 

Malta,  Italian  States,  &c.30s. 

Malaga,  25s. 

Newfoundland ,  30s. 

Portsmouth,  Falmoutb)PlyHioutb,  10s.  6a*. 

Hhrer  Plate,  2gs 

Southern  Fishery,  out  and  home,  lOjs/s. 

Sockholm,  Petersborgb,  Riga,  15s.  9d. 


LONDON  MARKET* 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 
The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  171b.  6ox. 
The  Half   ditto     ditto    8    11 
TheQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    5 
The  half   ditto     ditto    2    2} 


.3a  5d 
1    *\ 

o  ioi 

0    5| 


POTATOES* 

Kidney 8    0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  ..  7    00 

Champions..  7    0  0  |  Apple 7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel, -2s  Od  to  3s    6d 


MEAT. 

Smithfttld,  per  stone  of  85.  to  sink  the  Offal 

Beet 

mut. 

veal. 

pork 

lama 

1819.             s.  si. 

s.  si. 

s.  si. 

s.  d. 

s.  d\ 

May. 27    ..5    8 

6    0 

7    0 

6    8 

0    (r 

June     3    ..  6    4 

6    4 

7    6 

6    6 

0   0 

10   ..  5    6 

5    6 

6    6 

5    8 

0   O 

17    ..  5    4 

5    4 

6    4 

5    4 

6    8 

SUGAR. 

Lnmps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs... 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 

Loaves,  fine 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  lllbs. 


92 
98 


COTTON  TWIST. 
June  19.     Mule  1st  quality,  No.    40   0s.    Od 

No.  120    0a.    Od 

2d  quality,  No.     40    0s.    Od 

Discount— 0    a    0  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  13s. per  chaid.  advance. 


Sunderland. 

May  25.  ..  33s  0dto40  0 

June     2.  ..  34s  0        41  0 

3.  ..  32s  3        40  9 

16.  ..  33s  0        39  9 


Newcastle.  > 
33s  6d  to  41  o 
33s  6d  40  9 
Sis  6d  40  9 
33s  3d      39  9 


Butts,  50  to  661b.  22 
Dressing  Hides..  20 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  20 
Flat  Ordinary    ..   16 


LEATHER. 


Calfskins  30  to 
451b.  per  doi. 
Ditto  50  to  70.. 
Seals,  Large....  100 


36 


Soap;  yellow,  86s.;  mottled  98s.;  card  102s. 
Candles ;  per  doz.  12s. Od. ;  moulds  13s.  6d 


Course  of  Exchange. 


Bilboa  39 

Amsterdam,  11-11 

Dittoat  sight  114 
Rotterdam  2-ua.  11-12 

Hamb.us.  2}  35 

Altona  as.  35-1 

Paris,  3d.d.  *  24-50 

Ditto,  2  us.  2440 

Madrid  37 

Cadiz  37-* 


Palermo,  per  oz  ISOd. 

"     '  60f 

46 
26 

56 

3 

Agio  Bank  of  rfo'lmpd,  2  per  cent. 

HAY  and  STRAW.— at  sbhthfiixd. 

Hay. 

£.    s.   si. 

May  27..   6    6    0 

June    6  ..  6    6    0 

12..     6    4    0 

19..     6    0    0 


Leghorn 
Genoa 
Venice- 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 
Dublin 
Cork 


Price  of  STOCKS,  from  21st  M*y,  to  20th  June,  1819. 


7  per  Cent. 

Bank  Share* 

Louisiana 
Old  6  per  Cent. 
New  6  per  Cent. 

8  per  Cent , 
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Clarke,  Dr.  E.  D.  342,  Junius    .   •  «   .   .    258  Ropy,  W 


587,846  Remfelen,  M.  •   •    541  Rogers,  Mr. 


392  Philadelphia 

•  •    344  Picquot,  A.  • 

■  •    940  Pirrpoiitl,  Mr, 

•  •    106  Potas*    •   •   * 

•  •    592  Power,  J.  •   • 
►   •      72  Pretender  •   • 

•  •    566  Prince  Henry 
.      97  Princess  of  Wrfles  286  White,  Rev.  H.  G 

»   •    191  Pri«ous   222,  365,  536,  Whitelaw,  J.   53, 

•  98a  598 

■  *    247  Queen  Charlotte  •    232  Wildenow,  M.  -   • 

•  138  Queen  HAnictta  •      33  Wilkes,  Re  v.  S.  C 

•  762  Rudclifle,  Miss     -    590  Williams,  T.     •   • 

•  •    680  Rantz  do*   Vachc*  54  \ .  Mrs.  .   • 

127,273  Red  Snow  •    •    •    •     130  Wolcott,  Dr.     •    • 

90b  Rhodes,  E.    •   •    •    867  Wolcolt,  Dr.  John  1*4 
~       '  287,899  Wood,T.  ....    70: 

701 


67?  WaUh,  Rob.  53,381, 5:7 
234  Warburtou,  J.  •  ib. 

52  Washington  •  •  •  677 
605  Wasle-taiida  .  .  .  141 
886  Weights    ....    :.;i 

22  Welsh  Indians  101,43: 

37  Westou,  S.    •   •    •    54 ; 

-     .  H.G.  7c; 
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END  OF  VOL  IX.  NEW  SERIES. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the*  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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